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HISTORY OF HERODOTUS. 



THE SEVENTH BOOK, ENTITLED POLYMNIA. 



1. Now when tidings of the battle that had been fought at 
Marathon reached the ecirs of King Darius, the son of Hystaspes/ 
his anger against the Athenians, which had been already roused 
by their attack upon Sardis,^ waxed still fiercer, and he became 
more than ever eager to lead an army against Greece. Instantly 
he sent off messengers to make proclamation through the several 
states, that fresh levies were to be raised, and these at an increased 
rate ; while ships, horses, provisions, and transports were likewise 
to be furnished. So the men published his commands ; and now 
all Asia was in commotion by the space of three years, while 
everywhere, as Greece was to be attacked, the best and bravest 
were enrolled for the service, and had to make their preparations 
accordingly. 

Aft^r this, in the fourth year,^ the Egyptians whom Cambyses 
had enslaved revolted from the Persians ; whereupon Darius was 
more hot for war than ever,* and earnestly desired to march an 
army against both adversaries. 

2. Now, as he was about to lead forth his levies against Egj^pt 
and Athens, a fierce contention for the sovereign power arose 



* Jdr. Blakesley well remarks, that 
this expression, and the statement of 
Darius* irritation at the invasion of 
Sardis in such general terms, "seem to 
indicate that we have here the beginning 
of what, in its first draft at any rate, 
was an independent history. ** •* In 
fact/* he adds, "the whole of the work 
of Herodotus up to this point may 
almost be regazxled as a mere intro- 
duction, for the more complete under- 
standing of what follows." Vide supra, 
vol. i. pp. 96, 97, Note that not only 
ii DariiM here introduced afresh, as ** the 

VOL. IV. 



son of Hystaspes," but also Artabanus in 
ch. 10. Demaratus too is re-intn)duced 
as " the son of Ariston " (ch. 3), and 
Mardonius as "the son of Gobryas" 
(ch. .5). 

« Supra, V. 100-102. 

• B.C. 487. The reckoning is inclu- 
sive, as usual. Mr. Blakesley's view 
(note® on Book vii.) is preferable to 
Mr. Clinton's (F. H., vol. ii. pp. 28 •32). 

* Probably the revolt of Egypt wjis 
attributed to the machinations of the 
Greeks It is not impossible that they 
may have actually foments \\.. 



DARIUS' SONS DISPUTE THE SUCCESSION. Book VII. 



among his sons ; since the law of the Persians was, that a king 
must not go out with his army, mitil he has appointed one to 
succeed him upon the throne.* Dariua, before he obtained the 
kingdom, had had three sons bom to him from his former wife, 
who was a daughter of Gobryas ; while, since he began to reign, 
Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, had borne him four. Artabazanes 
was the eldest of the first family, and Xerxes of the second. 
These two, therefore, being the sons of different mothers, were 
now at variance. Artabazanes claimed the crown as the eldest 
of all the children, because it was an established custom all 
over the. world for the eldest to have the pre-eminence; while 
Xerxes, on the other hand, urged that he was sprung from Atossa, 
the daughter of Cyrus, and that it was Cyrus who had won the 
Persians their freedom.® 

3. Before Darius had pronounced on the matter, it happened 
that Demaratus, the son of Ariston, who had been deprived of his 
crown at Sparta, and had afterwards, of his own accord, gone into 
banishment, came up to Susa,^ and there heard of the quarrel of 
the princes. Hereupon, as report says, he went to Xerxes, and 
advised him, in addition to all that he had urged before, to 
plead — ^that at the time when he was bom Darius was already 
king, and bore rule over the Persians; but when Artabazanes 
came into the world, he was a mere private person. It would 
therefore be neither right nor seemly that the crown should go 
to another in preference to himself. "For at Sparta," said 
Demaratus, by way of suggestion, " the law is, that if a king has 
sons before he comes to the throne, and another son is bom to 
him afterwards, the child so bora is heir to his father's kingdom." ® 



^ An allusion to this custom is made 
in the first book (eh. 208)^ in con- 
nexion with the expedition of Gyrus 
against the Massagetse. That it was not 
confined to the Persians appears from 
another place, where Croosus is said to 
have been nominated to the succession 
by Alyattes fi. 92). Plutarch, after 
mentioning the Persian custom, adds 
that the monarch designate had the 
right of asking any boon that he chose 
of the actual king, who was obliged to 
gi^ant it, unless it was impossible 
(Artaxerx. c. 26). If the rule was 
really always observed, Darius must 
have designated a successor at the time 
of his expedition against the Scythians. 

* This was probably the real rujht on 
which the claim of Xerxes rested. 
Xerxes was of the blood of Cyrus; 
Artabazanes was not. In the East the 
hereditary instinct is particularly strong 



and sensitive. Darius reigned perhaps, 
to some extent, in right of his wife 
Atossa, and in default of an heir male 
of the blood of the conqueror. At his 
death the eldest grandson of Cyrus 
could not but be the legitimate suc- 
cessor. It is probable that the kiug's 
power of choosing his successor, if it 
existed at all, was confined within very 
n^irrow limits. (Cf. Plat. Ale. i. p. 121, 
D., Lysis, p. 209, E., where the absolute 
claim of the eldest son to succeed is 
assumed as certain.) 

^ Supra, vi. 70. Ctesias declared that 
Demaratus did not fly to the Persians 
till the reign of Xerxes, whom he first 
joined at the Hellespont (Exc. Pers. ' 
§ 23) ; but his authurity carries no 
weight against the distinct testimony of 
Herodotus. 

" The tale here introduced (though 
accepted by Plutarch, Artaxerx. 1. s. c). 



Chaf. 2-4. 



DEATH OF DARIUS. 
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Xerxes followed this counsel, and Darius, persuaded that he had 
justice on his side, appointed him his successor. For my own 
part I believe that, evcA without this, the crown would have 
gone to Xerxes ; for Atossa was all-powerfuL^ 

4. Daijus, when he had thus appointed Xerxes his heir, was 
minded to lead forth his armies ; but he was prevented by death 
while his preparations were still proceeding. He died in the 
year following^ the revolt of Egypt and the matters here related, 



does not seem to have been credited by 
oar author; and it is indeed very 
doubtful whether the law of succession 
at Sparta was such as is stated. It has 
been justly remarked (Grote, vol. v. p. 
'2, note) that anecdotes investing Dema- 
ratoB with a factitious importance are 
frequent in Herodotus, and may pro- 
bably have been received by him from 
the lips of that monarch's descendants, 
who were settled on the Caicus, in the 
cities of Halisama and Teuthrania (not 
Pergamus and Teuthrania ; compare 
Xen. Anab.vn. viii. §17, with Xen. Hell. 
III. i. § 6), two towns which had been 
given by Xerxes to Demaratus od his re- 
turn from the expedition against Greece. 
Plutarch's story of the dispute be- 
tween the brothers (De Frat. Am. ii. p. 
488), though given also by Justin (li. 
10), is entitled to no attention. 



' Though Daiius had several wives 
(supra, iii. 88, note *), it is probable 
that he had but one queen, namely 
Atossa. This is the rule wherever 
there is a seraglio, and was clearly the 
custom of the Persian court. (Of. 
Esther i. 9, ii. 4, &c. ; infra, ix. 109 ; 
Ctesias, Elxc. Pers. § 20, &c. ; Plut. 
Artax. i. pp. 307, 308 ; Arrian, Exp. 
Alex. ii. 11, 12.) The rank of Atossa 
would naturally secure her this posi- 
tion, which is mariLed by her being 
placed at the head of the wives in 
Book iii. ch. 88. 

* B.C. 486. Darius had prepared his 
tomb in the neighbourhood of Perse- 
polls, where it may still be seen. It is 
placed in a recess of the rock, sculp- 
tured as appears below, and with the 
inscription which is given in Note A. at 
the end of this Book. 
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XERXES URGED TO ATTACK GREECE. 



Book VH. 



after having reigned, in all six and thirty years,* leaving the 
revolted Egyptians and the Athenians alike unpunished. At 
his death the kingdom passed to his. son Xerxes. 

5. Now Xerxes, on first mounting the throne, was coldly 
disposed towards the Grecian war, and made it his business to 
collect an army against Egypt. But Mardonius, the son of 
Grobryas, who was at the court, and had more influence with 
him than any of the other Persians, being his own cousin, the 
child of a sister of Darius, plied him with discourses like the 
following : — 

** Master, it is not fitting that they of Athens escape scot-lree, 
after doing the Persians such great injury. Complete the work 
which thou hast now in hand, and then, when the pride of Egypt 
is brought low, lead an army against Athens. So shalt thou 
thyself have good report among men, and others shall fear here- 
after to attack thy country." 

Thus far it was of vengeance that he spoke ; but sometimes he 
would vary the theme, and observe by the way, " that Europe 
was a wondrous beautiful region, rich in all kinds of cultivated 
trees, and the soil excellent : no one, save the King, was worthy 
to own such a land." 

(j. All this he said, because he longed for adventures, and 
hoped to become Satrap of Greece under the King ; and after a 
wlule he had his way, and persuaded Xerxes to do according to 
his desires. Other things, however, occurring about the same 
time, helped his persuasions. For, in the first place, it chanced 
that messengers arrived from Thessaly, sent by the Aleuadje,' 
Thessalian kings, to invite Xerxes into Greece, and to promise 
him all the assistance which it was in their power to give. And 



- This number is coDBrmed by the 
Canon of Ptolemy (Meg. Synt. v. 14), 
and by Manetho (Fragments 68 and • 
69). Darius reigned from the beginning 
of B.C. 521 to the end of b.c. 486. (See 
Clinton's F. H., vol.ii.p. 378.) Ctesias, 
"With his usual incorrectness, gave to 
Darius a reign of only 31 years (Pers. 
Exc. § 19). 

y ' The Aleuadsc were the royal family 
Vof Lari^a, as is plain from Herodotus 
Kinfra, ix. 58) and Plato fMeno, p. 70, 
/B.). Other cities, as Pnarsalus, are 
/thought to have been under their in- 
f fluence (cf. Hermann's Pol. Ant. § 178, 
note '®), They derived their name from 
Aleuas the redhaired {6 'irv^p6$), who is 
mentioned by Plutarch (De Frat. Am. 
ii. p. 492) as having obtained the sove- 



reignty by the choice of the Delphic 
oracle. They were patrons of learning 
and of the arts, vying herein with the 
most magnificent of the Greek tyrants 
(Plat. Men. 1. s. c. ; Pind. Pyth. x. 5. ; 
Philost. Vit. Soph. i. xvi. 2, &c.). 
Their power in Thessaly lasted till the 
time of Philip, who attacked the mur- 
derers of Alexander of Phers at their 
instigation (Cf. Diod. Sic. xvi. 14). 
Euphorion of Chalcis wrote a history of 
the family (Miiller's Fr. Hist. Gr. vol. 
iii. pp. 71, 72). 

The invitation which the three bm- 
thers, Thorax, Eurypylus, and Thrasi- 
deus, gave to Xerxes (infra, ix. 58), 
was cot generally acceptable to their 
countrymen (infra, ch. 172). 



Chap. 4-6. 



INFLUENCE OP ONOMACKITUS. 



further, the Pisistratidae, who had come up to Susa, held the same 
language as the Aleuadae, and worked upon him even more than 
they, by means of Onomacritus of Athens, an oracle-monger, and 
the same who set forth the prophecies of Musaeus in their order.* 
The Pisistratidae had previously been at enmity with this man, 
but made up the quarrel before they removed to Susa. He was 
banished fix)m Atiiens by Hippaichus, the son of Pisistratus, 
because he foisted into the writings of Museeus a prophecy that 
the islands which lie oflf Lemnos would one day disappear in the 
sea. Lasus of Hermione * caught him in the act of so doing. For 
this cause Hipparehus banished him, though till then they had 
been the closest of friends. Now, however, he went up to Susa 
with the sons of Pisistratus, and they talked very grandly of him 
to the King ; while he, for his part, whenever he was in the King's 
company, repeated to him certain of the oracles ; and while he 
took care to pass over all that spoke of disaster to the barbarians, 
brought forward the passages which promised them the greatest 
success. " 'Twas fated," he told Xerxes, " that a Persian should 
bridge the Hellespont, and march an army from Asia into 
Greece." While Onomacritus thus plied Xerxes with his oracles, 
the Pisistratidae and Aleuadoe did not cease to press on him their 



* #f Mu8seu8, as of •rpheus, with 
whom his Dame is commonly joined, 
scarcely anything is known. Strabo 
(z. p. 686) calls him a Thracian, 6uidas 
(ad voc.) a native of Eleusia. (Compare 
Hurpocrat. ad voc.)* Damastes made 
him the tenth ancestor of Homer (Fr. 
10). All perhaps that can be said with 
certainty is that poems believed to be 
ancient were current under his name as 
early as B.C. 520. These were chiefly 
oracles, but not entirely so. A hymn 
to Ceres is mentioned (Pausan. i. xxii. 
§ 7), and also poems setting forth the 
way of curing diseases (Arist, Plan. 
972, ed. Bothe). Pausanias believed 
that the hymn to #eres was genuine, 
but that all the other poems ascnbed 
to Mussus were forgeries of Onoma- 
critus (9oK€iv 94 fioi TfToljjKfy avrii 
*OrofuitcpiroSt fcal ttrriv ohZtv Movtrcdou 
fi^fialttSt tri fiii fji6ifOV 4s Arifi'firfpa Hfxvos 
AvKOfiltaiSj 1. s. c). ^omacritus was 
also regarded by some as the author of 
the poems ascribed to #rpheu8 (Clem. 
Alex. Sti-om. i.p. 397 ; Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. 
Hjrpotj-p, iii. 4, p. 115, B.). It was 
questioned whether Musseus or Orpheus 
invented the hexameter (Crit. Fr. 10). 

t LaBUj of Hermione was a lyric and 



dithyrambic fet •{ the highest repute. 
He was said f have been the instructor 
#f Pindar (Th#m. Mag. Vit. Pind.), and 
t# have contended with the later Simo- 
nides (Ansttph. Vesp. 1364, ed. Bothe). 
S#me reckoned him among the seven 
sages of Greece (Hermipp. Fr. 8 ; Schol. 
ad Arist^ph. 1. s. d. He wrote a trea- 
tise on music (ibid. ; comp. Plutarch, 
Mus. ii. p. 1141, B.), and also certain 
dialectical disputations, the i)rodnce 
perhaps of his intercourse with Xeno- 
phanes (Plut. De vitits. pud. ii. p. 530, 
F.). Suidas (ad v«c. Ku»cAio5i5ci<rKaAoy) 
makes him the first inventor of the 
Cyclic Chorus. (Compare 'Schol. ad 
Arist. Av. 1403.) Hermione, his native 
town, was the capital of a district called 
Hermionis, which adjoined the states of 
Trcezen and Epidaurus. Pausanias has 
left a description of it (ii. xxxiv. §§ 9-11) 
completely identifying it with the mo- 
dern Kastri, which lies on the east const 
of the Peloponuese, opposite Hydria. 
The walls remain, and many founda- 
tions of the ancient temples. (Gell's 
Morea, p. 199; Leake's Morea, vol. ii. 
pp. 461, 462 ; Curtius* Pelop. vol. ii. p. 
457.) 
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XERXES ASSEMBLES A COUNCIL. 



Book Vn. 



advice,^ till at last the King yielded, and agreed to lead forth an 
expedition. 

7. First, however, in the year following the death of Daiiu8,^ 
he marched against those who had revolted from him; and 
having rednced them, and laid all Egypt under a £str harder yoke 
than ever his father had put upon it, he gave the government to 
Achaemenes, who was his owu brother, and son to Darius. This 
Achaemenes was afterwards slain in his government by Inar6s, 
the son of Psammetichns, a Libyan.^ 

8. (§ 1.) After Egypt was subdued, Xerxes, being about to 
take in hand the expedition against Athens, called together an 
assembly of the noblest Persians, to learn their opinions, and 
to lay before them his own designs.* So, when the men were 
met, the King spake thus to them : — 

'^ Persians, I shall not be the first to bring in among you a 
new custom — I shall but foUpw one which has come down to us 
from our forefathers. Never yet, as our old men assure me, has 
our race reposed itself, since the time when Cyrus overcame 
Astyages, and so we Persians wrested the sceptre from the 
Medes. Now in all this God guides us ; and we, obeying his 
guidance, prosper greatly. What need have 1^ to tell you of the 
deeds of Cyrus and Cambyses, and my own father Darius, how 
many ilations they conquered, and added to our dominions? 
Ye know right well what great things they achieved. But for 
myself, I will say that, from the day on which I mounted the 
throne, I have not ceased to consider by what means I may rival 
those who have preceded me in this post of honour, and increase 
the power of Persia as much as any of them. And truly I have 



' These are probably the persuasions 
of which .£schylus makes Atossa speak 
(Pers. 749-754) :— 

ravra roif Koxdit bfiikuv avipatrip MavxtToi 
BovfMK S,4p^' Aiyoiwt 3', «« «rw iu¥ iiiyav 

wkovrov cimjtfw ^vi^ a^XMH* ^^ ^' it'cu^pMif 

viro 
ivlov otxfut^civ, rarptpov 5' SA/Sov ov6cv oir^a- 

Vtt.¥, 

Toiaj' e^ ayipitv ivrtSi} iroAAaxif kK^v KaKHtv 

rnvi' ifiovXtwrw KiktvBw koI crrpdrtvu' i6* 

•EAA««a. r- f- T 

■' B.C. 485. See note ^ on ch. 4. 

" Vide supra, iii. 12, where the same 
fact is reUted ; and concerning Inaros, 
compare iii. 15, with Thucyd. i. 104, 
109, 110 ; and Diod. Sic. xi. 74. Hero- 
dotus, when in Egypt, had seen the 
battle-field where AchWmenes was slain, 



still white with the bones of the com- 
batants. Gtesias, with his usual incor- 
rectness, calls Achsamenes by the patro- 
nymic Ach»menides, and makes aim a 
son instead of a brother of Xerxes. As 
Xerxes was bom, at the earliest, in B.C. 
522, the year after the accession of 
Darius, he oould scarcely have had a 
grown-up son in B.a 485, when he was 
at the utmost thirty-six years of age. 

' These speeches have scarcely any 
higher historical character than those 
of the conspirators in the third book 
(supra, iii. 80, note '). They must be 
considered however as embodying Per* 
Stan as well as Greek views of the cir- 
cumstances out of which the war arose, 
and the feelings of those who engaged 
in it. Oriental respect for royalty strove 
to exonerate Xerxes from all blame. 



Chap. 0-8. SPEECH OF XERXES. . 7 

pondered upon this, until at last I have found out a way whereby 
we may at once win glory, and likewise get possession of a land 
which is as large and as rich as our own — nay, which is even 
more varied in the. fruits it bears — while at the same time we 
obtain satisfaction and revenge. For this cause I have now 
called you together, that I may make known to you what I 
design to do. (§ 2.) Mj intent is to throw a bridge over the 
Hellespont and march an army through Europe against Greece, 
that thereby I may obtain vengeance from the Athenians for the 
wrongs committed by them against the Persians and against my 
father. Your own eyes saw the preparations of Darius against 
these men ; but death came upon him, and balked his hopes of 
revenge. In his behalfi therefore, and in behalf of all the 
Persians, I undertake the war, and pledge myself not to rest till 
I have taken and burnt Athens, which has dared, unprovoked, to^ 
injure me and my father. Long since they came to Asia with 
Aristagoras of Miletus, who was one of our slaves, and, entering 
Sardis, burnt its temples and its sacred groves ; ^ again, more 
lately, when we made a landing upon their coast under Datis 
and Artaphernes, how roughly they handled us ye do not need 
to be told. (§ 3.) For these reasons, therefore, I am bent upon 
this war ; and I see likewise therewith united no few advantages. 
Once let us subdue this people, and those neighbours of theirs 
who hold the land of Pelops the Phrygian,^ and we shall extend 
the Persian territory as far as God's heaven reaches. The sun 
will then shine on no land beyond our borders ; for I will pass 
through Europe from one end to the other, and with your aid 
make of all the lands which it contains one country. For thus, 
if what I hear be true, affairs stand : The nations whereof I have 
spoken, once swept away, there is no city, no country left in all 
the world, which will venture so much as to withstand us in 
arms. By this course then we shall bring all mankind under 
our yoke, alike those who are guilty and those who are innocent 
of doing us wrong. (§ 4.) For yourselves, if you wish to please 
me, do as follows : When I announce the time for the army to 
meet together, hasten to the muster with a good will, every one 
of you ; and know that to the man who brings with him the most 
gallant array I will give the gifts which our people consider the 

^ Supra, V. 100-102. It is not likely (01 i. 37), by later a Paphlagonian 

that Xerxes would have particularised (Fr. 59\ "As his father, Tantalus, is 

these outrages. The speech is quite king ol Sipylum (Apollod. in. v. 6), 

unhistorical. Pindar's nomenclature would seem to 

' Pelops is called a Lydian by Pindar be the most correct. 
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most honourable.' This then is what ye have to do. But to 
show that I am not self-willed in this matter I lay the business 
before you, and give you full leave to speak your minds upon it 
openly." 

Xerxes, having so spoken, held his peace* 
9. (§ 1.) Whereupon Mardonius took the word, and said — 
'^ Of a truth, my lord, thou dost surpass, not only all living 
Persians, but likewise those yet unborn. Most true and right is 
each word that thou hast now uttered ; but best of all thy 
resolve, not to let the lonians * who live in Europe — a worthless 
crew — mock us any more. It were indeed a monstrous thing if, 
after conquering and enslaving the Sacae,^ the Indians, the 
Ethiopians, the Assyrians, and many other mighty nations, not 
for any wrong that they had done us, but only to increase our 
empire, we should then allow the Greeks, who have done us such 
wanton injury, to escape our vengeance. What is it that we 
fear in them ? — ^not surely their numbers? — not the greatness of 
their wealth? We know the manner of their battle — we know 
how weak their power is; already have we subdued their 
children who dwell in our country, the lonians, -^lians, and 
Doriana I myself have had experience of these men when I 
marched against them by the orders of thy father ; and though 



8 Vide in&a, ch. 19, note K 

* This use of the term *' Ionian" for 
the European Greeks is not casual, but 
characteiistic of the Oriental modes of 
speech, and marks Herodotus for a keen 
observer of little peculiarities. That 
the Jews knew the Greeks at large tmder 
the name of Javan, or Javanim (D^3J^), 
which is equivalent to lonians Cldfovts), 
has been frequently noticed ; but it has 
only recently appeared from the Inscrip- 
tions that the Persians did the same. 
Darius includes the whole extent of his 
Grecian dominions under the single 
title of Ytma (which in the Babylonian 
transcript becomes Yavanu\ and this 
not only in his earlier monuments at 
Behistun and Persepolis, but in the in- 
scription upon his tombatNahksh-i-Rus- 
tam, which belongs to a late period in 
bis reign. Here two lonias are men- 
tioned, one of which stands clearly for 
Asiatic, and the other for European 
Greece (see Sir H. Rawlinson's, Behutun 
Memoir, ch. iv. p. 197, oh. v. pp. 280 
and 294). Hence the dramatic propriety 
of the expressions, '* 'la6yM¥ y^,*' for 
" Hellas/' in the mouth of Atossa in 



the Persse of .fischylus (1. 182), and 
***laoyav/* for "Hellene," or "Athe- 
nian," in that of Pseudartabas in the 
Achamians of Aristophanes (1. 104). 
What the Scholiast on the latter passage 
says of all the barbarians {trdmas rohs 
^'Ekkrivas 'Idovas ol $dp$affOt indkovp) 
was undoubtedly true of the Persians, 
perhaps of the Asiatics generally. [The 
Assyrians always call the Greeks of 
Cyprus the Yavnan or Yunan. See the 
Inscriptions passim. — H. C. R.] 

^ Apparently Mardonius means the 
Scythians of Europe, whom he repre- 
sents as reduced to slavery by the ex- 
pedition of Darius. His enumeration ia 
traced backwards in a regular order, 
referring to the Scythian and Indian ex- 
peditions of Darius (supra, iv. 44), the 
Ethiopian expedition of Oambyses (iii. 
25), and the Babylonian conquest of 
Cyrus. Darius appears to have claimed 
Scythia as a part of his dominions. (See 
the inscription on his tomb, where, be- 
sides the Sacse Amyrgii and the Sacan 
bowmen,- another Scythia (i'^aka) ap- 
pears in connexion with hia later con- 
quests.) 



Chap, 8-10. SPEECH OF ARTABANUS. 9 

I went as far as Macedonia,* and came but a little short of 
reaching Athens itself, yet not a soul ventured to come out 
against me to battle. (§ 2.) And yet, I am told, these very 
Greeks are wont to wage wars against one another in the most 
foolish way, through sheer perversity and doltishness. For no 
sooner is war proclaimed than they search out the smoothest and 
fairest plain that is to be found in all the land, and there they 
assemble and fight ; ^ whence it comes to pass that even the 
conquerors depart with great loss : I say nothing of the con- 
quered, for they are destroyed altogether. Now surely, as 
they are all of one speech, they ought to interchange heralds 
and messengers, and make up their differences by any means 
rather than battle ; or, at the worst, if they must needs fight 
one against another, they ought to post themselves as strongly 
as possible, and so try their quarrels. But, notwithstanding that 
they have so foolish a manner of warfare, yet these Greeks, when 
I led my army against them to the very borders of Macedonia, 
did not so much as think of offering me battle. (§ 3.) Who 
then will dare, O king! to meet thee in arms, when thou comest 
with all Asia's warriors at thy back, and with all her ships? 
For my part I do not believe the Greek people will be so fool- 
hardy. Grant, however, that I am mistaken herein, and that 
they are foolish enough to meet us in open fight ; in that case 
they will learn that there are no such soldiers in the whole world 
as we. Nevertheless let us spare no pains ; for nothing comes 
without trouble ; but all that men acquire is got by painstaking." 

When Mardonius had in this way softened the harsh speech of 
Xerxes, he too held his peeice. 

10. The other Persians were silent ; for all feared to raise their 
voice against the plan proposed to them. But Artabanus, the 
son of Hystaspes, and uncle of Xerxes, trusting to his relation- 
ship, was bold to speak :— " king !" he said, ** it is impossible, if 
no more than one opinion is uttered, to make choice of the best : 
a man is forced then to follow whatever advice may have been 
given him ; but if opposite speeches are delivered, then choice 
can be exercised. In like manner pure gold is not recognised 



• Supra, vi. 44, 45. neither unknown nor disregarded. Per- 

^ It ia not very clear on what facts in haps the reference is to times when 

early Grecian history this statement is armies were composed almost entirely 

founded. Certainly in the Messenian of cavalry, which could only operate 

and Arcadian wars of Sparta (cf. Pausa- conveniently in the plains of a country 

nias, Messeniac. and Arcadic), the use so mountainous as Greece, 
of strong positions appears to have been 
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by itself; but when we test it along with baser ore, we perceive 
which is the better. I counselled thy &ther, Darius, who was 
my own brother, not to attack the Scytbs,^ a race of people 
who had no town in their whole land* He thought however 
to subdue those wandering tribes, and would not listen to me, 
but marched an army against them, and ere he returned home 
lost many of his bravest warriors. Thou art about, O king! 
to attack a people far superior to the Scyths, a people dis* 
tinguished above others both by land and sea. 'Tis fit there- 
fore that I should tell thee what danger thou incurrest hereby. 
(§ 2.) Thou sayest that thou wilt bridge the Hellespont, and lead 
thy troops through Europe against Greece. Now suppose some 
disaster befall thee by land or sea, or by both. It may be even 
so ; for the men are reputed valiant Indeed one may measure 
their prowess from what they have already done ; for when 
Datis and Artaphemes led their huge army against Attica, the 
Athenians singly defeated them. But grant they are not suc- 
cessful on both elements. Still, if they man their ships, and, 
defeating us by sea, sail to the Hellespont, and there destroy our 
bridge, — that, sire, were a fearful hazard. (§ 3.) And here 'tis 
not by my own mother wit alone that I conjecture what will 
happen ; but I remember how narrowly we escaped disaster once, 
when thy father, after throwing bridges over the Thracian Bos- 
phorus and the Ister, marched against the Scythians, and they 
tried every sort of prayer to induce the lonians, who had charge 
of the bridge over the Ister, to break the passage.* On that 
day, if HistisBUs, the king of Miletus, had sided with' the other 
princes, and not set himself to oppose their views, the empire of 
the Persians would have come to nought. Surely a dreadful 
thing is this even to hear said, that the King's fortunes depended 
wholly on one man. 

(§ 4.) " Think then no more of incurring so great a danger 
when no need presses, but follow the advice I tender. Break 
up this meeting, and when thou hast well considered the matter 
with thyself, and settled what thou wilt do, declare to us thy 
resolve. I know not of aught in the world that so profits a man 
as taking good counsel with himself; for even if things fall out 
against one's hopes, still one has counselled well, though for- 
tune has made the counsel of none efiect : whereas if a man 
counsels ill and luck follows, he has gotten a windfall, but his 
counsel is none the less silly. (§ 5.) Seest thou how God with 

• Supra, U 83. » Supra, iv. 133, 136-139. 



Chap. 10. SPEECH OF ARTABANUS. 11 

his lightning smites always the bigger animals, and will not 
suffer them to wax insolent, while tJiose of a lesser bulk chafe 
him not ? How likewise his bolts fell ever on the highest 
hoiises and the tallest trees ? ' So plainly does He love to bring 
down everything that exalts itself. Thus ofttimes a mighty 
host is discomfited by a few men, when God in his jealousy 
sends fear or storm from heaven, and they perish in a way 
unworthy of them. For God allows no one to have high 
thoughts but Himself.^ (§ 6.) Again, hurry always brings 
about disasters, from which huge sufferings are wont to arise ; 
but in delay lie many advantages, not apparent (it may be) at 
first sight, but such as in course of time are seen of alL Such 
then is my coimsel to thee, king ! 

(§ 7.) " And thou, Mardonius, son of Gobryas, forbear to speak 
foolishly concerning the Greeks, who are men that ought not to 
be lightly esteemed by us. For while thou revilest the Greeks, 
thou dost encourage the king to lead his own troops against 
them ; and this, as it seems to me, is what thou art specially 
striving to accomplish. Heaven send thou succeed not to thy 
wish ! For slander is of all evils the most terrible. In it two 
men do wrong, and one man has wrong done to him. The slan- 
derer does wrong, forasmuch as he abuses a man behind his 
back; and the hearer, forasmuch as he believes what he has 
not searched into thoroughly. The man slandered in his 
absence suffers wrong at the hands of both: for one brings 
against him a false charge ; and the other thinks him an evil- 
doer. (§ 8.) K, however, it must needs be that we go to war 
with this people, at least allow the king to abide at home in 
Persia.^ Then let ihee and me both stake our children on the 
issue, and do thou choose out thy men, and, taking with thee 
whatever number of troops thou likest, lead forth our armies to 
battle. If things go well for the king, as thou sayest they will, 
let me and my children be put to death ; but if they fall out as 
I prophesy, let thy children suffer, and thyself too, if thou shalt 
come back alive. But shouldest thou refuse this wager, and still 
resolve to march an army against Greece, sure I am that some 

* See note * on Book L ch. 32, and the central point round which every- 

compare iii. 40. Mr. Grote has some thing else revolves" (Heeren's As. Nat. 

sound remarks on the religious temper i. p. 356, E. T.). Hence the advice of 

of Herodotus in reference to the present Artemisia (infra, viii. 102), and the con- 

parnage (Hist, of Greece, vol. v. p. 8). sequent retreat of Xerxes, so soon as 

' Anxiety for the safety of the king is danger threatened. iEschylus, in the 

especially strong among the Orientals, Persoe, does not show sufficient appre- 

where " the person of the monarch is elation of this feeling. 
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KEPLY OP XEEXES. 



Book vn. 



of those whom thou leavest behind thee here will one day 
receive the sad tidings, that Mardonins has brought a great 
disaster upon the Persian people, and lies a prey to dogs and 
birds somewhere in the land of the Athenians, or else in that of 
the Lacedaemonians ; unless indeed thou shalt have perished 
sooner by the way, experiencing in thy own person the might 
of those men on whom thou wouldest fain induce the king to 
make war." 

11. Thus spake Artabanus. But Xerxes, full of wrath, 
replied to him — 

" Artabanus, thou art my father's brother — that shall save 
thee from receiving the due meed of thy silly words. One 
shame however I will lay upon thee, coward and faint-hearted 
as tliou art — thou shalt not come with me to fight these Greeks, 
but shalt tarry here with the women. Without thy aid I will 
accomplish all of which I spake. For let me not be thought the 
child of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, the son of Arsames, the son 
of Ariaramnes, the son of Teispes, the son of Cyrus,^ the son of 



3 More than one critic has guessed 
the meaning of this passage (Bellanger, 
ap. Larcher, not. in loc. ; Salmasios, 
Exercitat. Plin. p. 1183); but it re- 
mained for modem discovery to give 
certainty to their conjectures. The 
genealogy of himself which Darius 
caused to be engraved on the rocks of 
Behistun determines absolutely the 
number of generations between Xerxes 
and Achsemenes, proving what had been 
already surmised, that the names of 
Gyrus and Cambyses do not belong to 
the stem of Darius, but are thrown by 
Xerxes into the list of his ancestors in 
right of his mother Atossa, the daughter' 
of Cyrus. It is possible that the text 



originally stood thus : — /i^ yiip ctVyy 4k 
Aaptiov Tov *T(rrd<nrtos, rov 'Apadfitos, 
rov 'Apiapdfiytoty tov Tctcnrcos, Koi Kupov, 
TOV Kafi$i(r€»t tov K^pov, tov KcLfifiiatt^ 
TOV Tct<nrcof, tov *Axtufx4vtos ytyovtes, 
K. T. X. The double occurrence of the 
names of Cyrus aud Cambyses being 
supposed to be a mistake of the copyists, 
one Cyrus and Cambyses may have been 
struck out ; they would naturally take 
with them the important word icol, 
which would be thought to be also a 
mistake, or at least would not be under- 
stood ; and thus the passage may have 
obtained its pTOsent form. At any rate 
thei-e is little doubt that the real gene- 
alogy was as follows : — 



Caml^fles (Dlod. Sic). 

Cyras (Herod. I. 111). 

Cambyses (ib. 107). 
I 
Cyras (the Great). 



Acbsmenes. 
Teispes. 



Arsames. 

i 
Hysta^es. 

Darius. 



Atowui (TMod. Sic. ap. 
Phot. Blbllolhec p. 115851 



r 



Cambyses. Smerdis. 



I 
Atossa.. 



Xerxes. 



The only doubtful name in this list is 
that of Cambyses, the father of the elder 
Cyrui, for which there is no. better 
authority than Diodorus (1. i. o.). For 



the full genealogy of the Achacmenidoe 
see Note B. in the Appendix to this 
Book. 



Chap. 10-13. XERXES' VISION. 13 

Cambyses, the son of Teispes, the son of Achsemenes, if I take 
not vengeance on the Athenians. Full well I know that, were 
we to remain at rest, yet would not they, but would most cer- 
tainly invade our country, if at least it be right to judge from 
what they have already done ; for, remember, it was they who 
fired Sardis and attacked Asia. So now retreat is on both sides 
impossible, and the choice lies between doing and suffering in- 
jury ; either our empire must pass under the dominion of the 
Greeks, or their land become the prey of the Persians ; for 
there is no middle course left in this quarreL It is right then 
that we, who have in times past received wrong, should now 
avenge it, and that I should thereby discover what that great 
risk* is which I run in marching against these men — men- 
whom Pelops the Phrygian, a vassal of my forefathers,* subdued 
so utterly, that to this day both the land, and the people who 
dwell therein, alike bear the name of the conqueror !" 

12. Thus far did the speaking proceed. Afterwards evening 
fell ; and Xerxes began to find the advice of Artabanus greatly 
disquiet him. So he thought upon it during the night, and con- 
cluded at last that it was not for his advantage to lead an array 
into Greece. When he had thus made up his mind anew, he 
fell asleep. And now he saw in the night, as the Persians 
declare, a vision of this nature — he thought a tall and beautiful 
man stood over him and said, " Hast thou then changed thy 
mind, Persian, and wilt thou not lead forth thy host against the 
Greeks, after commanding the Persians to gather together their 
levies? Be sure thou doest not well to change ; nor is there a 
man here who will approve thy conduct. The course that thou 
didst determine on during the day, let that be followed." After 
thus speaking the man seemed to Xerxes to fly away. 

13. Day dawned ; and the king made no account of this dream, 
but called together the same Persians as before, and spake to 
them as follows : — 

" Men of Persia, forgive me if I alter the resolve to which I 
came so lately. Consider that I have not yet reached to the full 



* Xerxes refers here to the earlier this spirit Xerxes is made to claim 
part of the speech of Artabanus, and Pelops the Phrygian as a Persian vassal, 
the perils there put forward (supra, ch. though at the time when Pelops (ac- 
10, § 1-3). cording to the tradition) came to Greece 

* Herodotus tells us at the beginning (ab. B.c. 1300), the Persian tribes were 
of his History that the Persians con- probably confined as yet within the 
sidered Asia and all its nations as their Caspian Gates, or perhaps had not even 
o^iiBlvfSL\B {TTjvWffiiiy KalriLiyoiKiovra emerged from their primitive scats 
t6¥ta otKfitvKTot oi Ufpacuj i. 4). In beyoud the Hindoo Koosh M«)U\vt^\\\^. 



14 XERXES' COLLOQUY VHTR ARTABANUS, Bo« YU. 

growth of my wisdom^ and that they who urge me to engage in 
this war leave me not to myself for a moment When I heaid 
the advice of Artabanus, my young blood suddenly boiled ; and I 
spake words against him little befitting his years : now however 
I confess my fault, and am resolved to follow his counsd. 
Understand then fhat I have changed my intent with respect to 
carrying war into Greece, and cease to trouble yourselves." 

When they heard these words, the Persians were full of joy, 
and, falling down at the feet of Xerxes, made obeisance to him. 

14. But when night came, again the same vision stood over 
Xerxes as he slept, and said, ** Son of Darius, it seems thou hast 
openly before all the Persians renounced the expedition, making 
light of my words, as though thou hadst not heard them spoken. 
Enow therefore and be well assured, that unless thou go forth to 
the war, this thing shall happen unto thee— as thou art grown 
mighty and puissant in a short space, so likewise shalt thou 
within a little time be brought low indeed." 

15. Then Xerxes, greatly frightened at the vision which he 
had seen, sprang from his couch, and sent a messenger to call 
Artabanus, who came at the summons, when Xerxes spoke to 
him in these words :— 

''Artabanus, at the moment I acted foolishly, when I gave 
thee ill words in return for thy good advice. However it was 
not long ere I repented, and was convinced that thy counsel was 
such as I ought to follow. But I may not now act in this way, 
greatly as I desire to do so. For ever since I repented and 
changed my mind a dream has haunted me, which disapproves 
my intentions, and has now just gone from me with threats. Now 
if this dream is sent to me from God, and if it is indeed his 
will that our troops should march against Greece, thou too wilt 
have the same dream come to thee and receive the same com* 
mands as myself. And this will be most sure to happen, I think, 
if thou puttest on the dress which I am wont to wear, and then, 
after taking thy seat upon my tlirone,* liest down to sleep on 
my bed." 

IG. Such were the words of Xerxes. Artabanus would not at 
first yield to the command of the King ; for he deemed himself 
unworthy to sit upon the royal throne.' At the last however he 



• Representations of the Persian distinguisherl from the Assyrian by a 
throne are found on the Persepolitan marked difference in almost 'all the de- 
monuments. In- general character it tails. See the annexed woodcut, 
seems to have resembled the Assyrian ; - '' Sitting upon the king's throne is 
but it was leas elaborate, and further said to have been an offence punishable 
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was forced to give way, and did as Xerxes bade him ; but first 
he spake thus to the King : — 

^' To me, sire, it seems to matter little whether a man is wise 
himself or willing to hearken to such as give good advice. In 
thee truly are found both tempers ; but the counsels of evil men 
lead thee astray : they are like the gales of wind which vex the 
sea — else the most useful thing for man in the whole world — 
and suffer it not to follow the bent of its own nature. For 
myseli^ it irked me not so much to be reproached by thee, as to 
observe, that when two courses were placed before the Persian 
people, one of a nature to increase their pride, the other to 
humble it^ by showing them how hurtful it is to allow one's heart 
always to covet more than one at present possesses, thou madest 
choice of that which was the worse both for thyself and for the 
Persians. (§ 2.) Now thou sayest, that from the time when 
thou didst approve the better course, and give up the thought of 
warring against Greece, a dream has haunted thee, sent by some 
god or other, which will not suffer thee to lay aside the expedi- 
tion. But such things, my son, have of a truth nothing divine in 
them. The dreams, that wander to and fro among mankind, I 
will tell thee of what nature they are, — 1 who have seen so many 
more years than thou. Whatever a man has been thinking of 
during the day, is wont to hover round him in the visions of his 
dreams at night Now we during these many days past have 



with death in Persia (Q. Curt. viii. 4, besitate, not knowing whether Xerxes 
§ 17 ; Valer. Max. v. 1, p. 177; Frontin. might not be laying a trap for him. 
Strat. It. 6, § 3). Artabanus would 




Thrones of Sennacherib and Liarius. 



16 THE VISION APPEARS TO AKTABANUS. Book VIT. 

had our hands full of this enterprise.. (§ 8.) K however the 
matter be not as I suppose, but Grod has indeed some part 
therein, thou hast in brief declared the whole that can be said 
concerning it^ — ^let it e*en appear to me as it has to thee, and lay 
on me the same injunctions. But it ought not to appear to me 
any the more if I put on thy clothes than if I wear my own, nor 
if 1 go to sleep in thy bed than if I do so in mine — supposing, I 
mean, that it is about to appear at all. For this thing, be it 
what it may, that visits thee in thy sleep, surely is not so far 
gone in foUy as to see me, and because I am dressed in thy 
clothes, straightway to mistake me for thee. Now however our 
business is to see if it will regard me as of small account, and 
not vouchsafe to appear to me, whether I wear mine own clothes 
or thine, while it keeps on haunting thee continually. If it 
does 80, and appears often, I should myself say that it was from 
God. For the rest, if thy mind is fixed, and it is not possible to 
turn thee from thy design, but I must needs go and sleep in thy 
bed, well and good, let it be even so ; and when I have done as 
tliou wishest, then let the dream appear to me. Till such time, 
however, I shall keep to my former opinion." 

17. Thus spake Artabanus ; and when he had so said, think- 
ing to show Xerxes that his words were nought, he did according 
to his orders. Having put on the garments which Xerxes was 
wont to ^ear and taken his seat upon the royal throne, he lay 
down to sleep upon the king's own bed. As he slept, there ap- 
peared to him the very same dream which had been seen by 
Xerxes ; it came and stood over Artabanus, and said — 

" Thou art the man, then, who, feigning to be tender of 
Xerxes, seekest to dissuade him from leading his armies against 
the Greeks ! But thou shalt not escape scathless, either now or 
in time to come, because thou host sought to prevent that which 
is fated to happen. As for Xerxes, it has been plainly told to 
himself what will befall him, if he refuses to perform my bid- 
ding." 

18. In such words, as Artabanus thought, the vision threatened 
him, and then endeavoured to burn out his eyes with red-hot 
irons.'* At this he shrieked, and, leaping from his couch, hurried 



' Putting out the eyes has been in all ment in the time of the younger Cyrus 

ages A common Oriental punishment, is indicated by a passage in Xenophon. 

The earliest instance on record is that where it is said that men deprived of 

of Zedekiah. whose eyes were put out sight for their crimes were a common 

by Nebuchadnezzar (Jerem. xxxix. 7; spectacle (iroAXdUfs ^y IttTv) along the 

lii. 11). The frequency of the punish- highways within his government (^Anab. 
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to Xerxes, and, sitting down at his side, gave him a full account 
of the vision ; after which he went on to speak in. the words 
which follow : — 

" I, O King ! am a man who have seen many mighty empires 
overthrown by weaker ones ; and therefore it was that I sought 
to hinder thee from being quite carried away by thy youth ; 
since I knew how evil a thing it is to covet more than one 
possesses. I could remember the expedition of Cyrus against 
the Massagetse, and what was the issue of it ; I could recollect 
the march of Cambyses against the Ethiops ; I had taken part 
in the attack of Darius upon the Scyths ;— bearing therefore all 
these things in mind, I thought with myself that if thou shouldst 
remain at peace, all men would deem thee fortunate. But as 
this impulse has plainly come from above, and a heaven-sent 
destruction seems about to overtake the Greeks, behold, I change 
to another mind, and alter my thoughts upon the matter. Do 
thou therefore make known to the Persians what the god has 
declared, and bid them follow the orders which were first given, 
and prepare their levies. Be careful to act so, that the bounty 
of the god may not be hindered by slackness on thy part." 

Thus spake these two together ; and Xerxes, being in good 
heart on account of the vision, when day broke, laid all before 
the Persians ; while Artabanus, who had formerly been the only 
person openly to oppose the expedition, now showed as openly 
that he favoured it. 

19. After Xerxes had thus determined to go forth to the war, 
there appeared to him in his sleep yet a third .vision. The 
3Iagi were consulted upon it,^ and said that its meaning reached 



I. ix. 13). Its continuance in later times 
is marked by such writers as Ammianus 
Marcellinus (xxvii. 12) and Procopius 
(De Bell. Pera. i. 11, p. 30). 

Mr. Grote sees in this whole narrative 
nothing but *' religious imagination '* — 
a mi/thns embodying the deep convic- 
tion, alike of Greeks Vnd of Persians, that 
nothing short of a direct divine inter- 
position could have brought about the 
tranacendently great events which were 
connected with the expedition of Xerxes 
(Hist, of Greece, v. pp. 13, 14). I in- 
cline, with Bishop Thirlwall, to suspect 
a foundation in fact for the stories that 
were told (Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. p. 
251). The weak mind of Xerxes may 
have been imposed upon by a pretended 
spectre; and the stronger one of Arta- 
mnus may have been subdued by threats. 
VOL. IV. 



There is not any evidence to show that 
the "arts and influence set at work" 
were those ** of the Magian priesthood; " 
but it is not improbable that an im- 
position was successfully practised upon 
the credulity of Xerxes by a skilfully 
devised fraud on the part of the friends 
of Mardonius. 

* Vide supra, i. 108 ; and compare 
Cic. de Divinat. i. 23, where the Magi 
are said to have prophesied, from a 
dream which Cyrus had, that he would 
reign for thirty years. For the general 
practice among the Oriental nations to 
attend to dreams, and to require an in- 
terpretation of them from their priests, 
see Gen. xli. 8; and Dan. ii. 2; iv. 0, 
Whether the Magi really filled such a 
position at the court of Xerxes is a dif- 
ferent question, and cannot be bold to 
C 
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to the whole earth, and that all mankind would become his ser- 
vants. Now the vision which the king saw was this : he dreamt 
that he was crowned with a branch of an. olive-tree, and that 
boughs spread out from the olive-branch and covered the whole 
earth ; then suddenly the garland, as it lay upon his brow, 
vanished. So when the Magi had thus inteipreted the vision, 
straightway all the Persians who were come together departed 
to their several governments, where each displayed the greatest 
zeal, on the faith of the king's offers. For all hoped to obtain 
for themselves the gifts which had been promised.* And so 
Xerxes gathered together his host, ransacking every comer of 
the continent. 

20. Reckoning from the recovery of Egypt, Xerxes spent four 
full years ^ in collecting his host, and making ready edl things 
that were needful for his soldiers. It was not till the close of 
the fifth year that he set forth on his march, accompanied by 
a mighty multitude. For of all the armaments whereof any 
mention has reached us, this was by far the greatest ;^ insomuch 
that ho other expedition compared to this seems of any account, 

be proved by a story which is evidently times (cf. Esther vi. 9; 1 Esdras iii. 6; 

of Greek origin. The "olive crown" Plut. Artaxerx. c. 15; Procop. de Bell, 

would sdone prove this. Pers. i. 17, p. 49). If we may credit 

* According to Ctesias (Exc. Pers. Lucian, the horse was usually of the 

§ 22, ad fin.) the most honourable gift Nisa^ui breed. 

that a Persian could receive from the ^ Various n^odes have been adopted 

king was a golden hand-mill {fi(>\ri of explaining the chronology of the 

Xpvo^) ; but according to Xenophon, period between the battles of Marathon 

who is a better authority, this was not and Salamis. AU accounts agree in stat- 

even contained in the ordinary gift of ing the interval at ten years (Thucyd. 

honour, which consisted of a horse with i. 18; Plat. Leg. iii. p. 698, C; Mann, 

a golden bridle, a golden scymitar, a Par. 62, 66; Aristid. 46, ii. p. 241V 

chain of gold for the neck, armlets of the The numbers in Herodotus are with 

same, and a Persian (i. e. a Median) robe difficulty brought within this interval. 

(Anab. i. ii. § 29; viii. § 29; Cyropsed. Perhaps the following scheme, which 

VIII. ii. § 8). There can be no doubt differs but slightly from Clinton*a (F. 

that this was the regular kaftan in the H. vol. ii. c. 5, p. 302), will be found 

age of Xenophon; but, while its general to accord best both with the words 

features, were preserved, it may probably of Herodotus and with other testi- 

have varied in certain points at different monies: — 

B.C. 

490. Battle of Marathon. Preparations commence for another expedition. 1 Three years of stir. 



(Herod. viL 1.) 



489. 

488. 

487. Revolt of Ggvpt (tctoptv erti. Herod, ib.) 

486. Dmlh of Darins. (ry worcpip «T«i:. Herod, vil. 4. Cf. Canon of Ptolemy.) 

485. Reduction of Egypt, (fiwriptf mi. Herod, vii. 7.) Preparations against Greece renewed. 

484. continued. 

483. ■ '■ continued. 

482. continued. 

481. Preparations continued till the middle of the year, (ivi r4v<rtpa erea ir A ^ p c a. Herod, vll. 

20.) After wliich (W/iittv rtt'i avoiUv*f—p.t the close of the fifth year ftx)m the reduction 

of Egypt) Xerxes began his march from Oritalla (ccrrpaTiiAam). 
480. Xerxes marched from Sardis to Attica. Battles of ThermopyLsB and Salamis. 

^ Compare the remark of Thuoydides, i. 23 : r&y irp6T§poy tpywv fAtyitrroy 



Chap. 19-22. 
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neither that which Darius iindertook against the Scythians, nor 
the expedition of the Scythians (which the attack of Darius was 
designed to avenge), when they, being in pursuit of the Cimme- 
rians, fell, upon the Median territory, and subdued and held for 
a time almost the whole of Upper Asia ;* nor, again, that of the 
AtridsB against Troy, of which we hear in story ; nor that of the 
Mysians and Teucrians, which was still earlier, wherein these 
nations crossed the Bosphorus into Europe, and, after conquering 
all Thrace, pressed forward till they [came to the Ionian sea,* 
while southward they reached as far as the river Peneus. 

21. All these expeditions, and others, if such there were, are 
as nothing compared with this. For was there a nation in all 
Asia which Xerxes did not bring with him against Greece ? Or 
was there a river, except those of unusual size, which suflSced for 
his troops to drink? One nation furnished ships ; another was 
arrayed among the foot-soldiers ; a third had to supply horses ; 
a fourth, transports for the horse and men likewise for the trans- 
port service ; a fifth, ships of war towards the bridges ; a sixth, 
ships and provisions. 

22. And in the first place, because the former fleet had met 
with so great a disaster about Athos,^ preparations were made, 
by the space of about three years, in that quarter. A fleet of 
triremes lay at Elaeus in the Chersonese ; ^ and from this station 
detachments were sent by the various nations whereof the army 
was composed, which relieved one another at intervals, and 
worked at a trench beneath the lash of taskmasters ; ^ while 



^ Vide supra, i. 103-106; iv. 1, 12. 

^ By the "Ionian Sea" Herodotus 
means the Adriatic (vide supra, vi. 127; 
and infra, ix. 92). With respect to the 
expedition here mentioned great ob- 
scnrity prevails. According to some 
writers the Mysians were Thracians, and 
bad come into Asia from Europe (Strab. 
xJL p. 785; cf. Xanth. Lyd. Pr. 8 ; and 
.Vrtemidor. ap. Strab. xii. p. 82G). 
Others, and among them Herodotus 
'lupra, i. 171), seem to have looked 
Qpon the Mysians as a genuine Asiatic 
Rwje, closely akin to the Lydians, whose 
language the Mysian tongue greatly re- 
sembled. According to Xanthus the 
Mjeian dialect was fii^o\6Sios K(d fii^o- 
^los (Fr. 8). Writers of this class 
a«cribed the scattered Mysians of the 
European continent — of whom some 
were settled upon the Danube (Strab. 
xtl pp. 800 and 826), whence the Mocsi 



of after times, others in Macedonia 
(Hellanic. Fr. 4G) — to invasions of the 
European continent from Asia. Proba- 
bility on the whole inclines in favour of 
this latter view. 

* Supi-a, vi. 44. 

^ For the situation and present condi- 
tion of Elams, vide supra, vi. 140, note •. 
Compare also the map, infra, p. 36. 

* The use of the whip on the part of 
the Persians towards the subject nations 
is again noted (infra, ch. 56 ; and ch. 
223; compare also ch. 103; and, as de- 
cisive on the point, Xen. Anab. iir. iv. 
§ 2b). Mr. Grote observes (Hist, of 
Greece, v. p. 31, note) that it has its paral- 
lel among the modem Turks. To the 
high-spirited Greeks this degradation 
must have been galling in the extreme. 
The practice had descended to the Per- 
sians from the Assyrians (see Layard's 
Nineveh and Babylon, pip. WO-lVi"^. 

c ^ 
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the people dwelling about Athos bore likewise a part in the 
labour. Two Persians, Bubares,^ the son of Megabazus, and 
Artachaees, the son of ArtaBus, superintended the undertaking. 

Athos is a great and famous mountain, inhabited by men, and 
stretching far out into the sea. Where the mountain ends 
towards the mainland, it forms a peninsula ; and in this place 
there is a neck of land about twelve furlongs across,^ the whole 
extent whereof from the sea of the Acanthians to that over 
against Torone, is a level plain, broken only by a few low hills.* 
Here, upon this isthmus where Athos ends, is Sane,^ a Greek 
city. Inside of Sani, and upon Athos itself, are a number rf 
toNvns, which Xerxes was now employed in disjoining fix)m flie 
continent : these are, Dium, Olophyxus, Acrothoum, Thyssus, 
and CleonsB.'* Among these cities Athos was divided. 

23. Now the manner in which they dug was the following : * 



• Supra, V. 21, notes * and '. 

* Captain Spratt measured the dis- 
tance from shore to shore, and found 
it to he 2500 yards, or 12^ stadia (Jour- 
nal of Geograpb. Soc. vol. xvii. p. 147). 

' The level plain towai-ds the sea of 
the Acanthians (as the accompanying 
plan will show) is a marked feature. 
Beyond this plain a range of low hills 
crosses the isthmus, the greatest height 
not exceeding 51 feet. From these hills, 
on the south side, a valley opens out, 
along which the course of the canal 
may be clearly traced (ibid. pp. 146, 
147). This valley is still known to the 
natives by the name of Prdvlaka^ i. e. 
irpoaiKaKa, ** the canal in front of Mount 
Athos." (See Sir G. Bowen's Mount 
Athos, pp. 56, 57.) 

3 San^, which acquired some fame in 
the Peloponnesian war by repulsing the 
army of Brasidas (Thucyd. iv. 109), was 
a colony of the Andrians, and was situ- 
ated on the southern coast of the 
isthmus, near the mouth of the canal 
of Xerxes (ibid.), but whether on its 
eastern or western side is not quite cer- 
tain. Colonel Leake thought that cer- 
tain traces near the artificial mound 
(called in the plan the "Tomb of Arta- 
choees") might mark the site of San^ 
(Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 144); but 
I should rather gather from this passage 
that the city lay on the western side 
of the cutting. Captain Spratt does not 
think that a Greek town ever occupied 
the hills about the " tomb of Arta- 
chaees " (Journal of Geograph. Soc. vol. 
xvii. p. 149). 

* Theee citieB are aU mentioned by 



Thucydides (I. s. c.) and by Scylax 
(Peripl. p. 63), the latter of whom addi 
another, Charadrie. Dium, Thyssus, 
and Cleona), appear to have been on 
the south coast; Acrothoum and Olo- 
phyxus on the north. Acrothoiim 
(Acrothon), according to Pliny, was 
situated on the summit of Athos (H. N. 
iv. 10). They were, one and all, small 
and unimpor^t places. 

* The whole story of the canal across 
the isthmus of Athos has been considered 
a fable by some writers (Juven. x. 173, 
174 ; Pococke, vol. ii. part ii. p. 144; 
Cousindry, Voyage dans la Mac^oine, 
vol. ii. pp. 153, 154). Many modem 
travellers, however, have given accoimts 
of the distinct traces which remain of 
the work (Choiseul - Gouffier, Voyage 
Pittoresque, tom. ii. partie i. p. 148; 
Leake's Northern Greece, iii. p. 145; 
Bowen's Mount Athos, &c., p. 57 ; Jour- 
nal of Geograph. Society, vol. xviL). 
Captain Spratt appears to have surveyed 
the isthmus i^dth great exactness. He 
found distinct appearances of the an- 
cient cutting, almost across its whole 
extent, only failing whero the canal ap- 
proached the sea, and somewhat indis- 
tinctly marked in the alluvial plain 
north of the hills ; as the accompanying 
plan, which is taken from his careful 
survey, clearly shows. The canal forms 
a line of ponds, from two to eight feet 
deep and from sixty to ninety broad, 
nearly from one sea to the other. It 
was '' cut through beds of tertiary sands 
and marls'* (which would aocoimt for 
the falling in of the banks), being pro- 
bably, where it was deepest, not more 
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a line was drawn across by the city of San^ ; and along this the 
yarioos nations^ parcelled out among themselves the work to be 
done. When the trench grew deep, the workmen at the bottom 
continued to dig, while others handed the earth, as it was dug 
out, to labourers placed higher up upon ladders, and these 
taking it^ passed it on further, till it came at last to those at the 
top, who carried it off and emptied it away. All the other 
nations, therefore, except the Phoenicians, had double labour ; for 
the sides of the trench fell in continually, as could not but hap- 
en, since they made the width no greater at the top than it 
was required to be at the bottom. But the Phoenicians showed 




PlonofCuiaL 



tlian sixty feet below the natural sur- 
&CC of the ground, which at its highest 
pomt riijes only fifty-one feet above the 
•«» level. It was not really a great 
work, but a very easy one, and can 
•carcely have taken more than a year to 
complete. Colonel Leake regards it as 



a very politic proceeding, on account of 
the dangerous character of the naviga- 
tion about the peninsula, especially on 
its north coast, which has no harbours 
(vide supra, vi. 44, note). So also Sir G. 
Bowen (p. 58). 
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in this the skill which they are wont to exhibit in all th^r 
undertakings. For in the portion of the work which was allottdd 
to them they began by making the trench at the top twice as 
wide as the prescribed measure, and then as they dug downwards 
approached the sides nearer and nearer together, so that when 
they reached the bottom their part of the work was of the same 
width as the rest. In a meadow near/ there was a place of 
assembly and a market; and hither great quantities of com, 
ready ground, were brought from Asia. 

24. It seems to me, when I consider this work, that Xerxes, 
in making it, was actuated by a feeling of pride, wishing to dis- 
play the extent of his power, and to leave a memorial behind 
him to posterity. For notwithstanding that it was open to him, 
with no trouble at all,' to have had his ships drawn across the 
isthmus, yet he issued orders that a canal should be made 
through which the sea might flow, and that it should be of such 
a width as would allow of two triremes passing through it abreast 
with the oars in action. He likewise gave to the same persons 
who were set over the digging of the trench, the task of making 
a bridge across the river Strymon. 

25. While these things were in progress, he was having cables 
prepared for his bridges, some of papyrus and some of white flax,^ 
a business which he entrusted to the Phoenicians and the Egyp- 
tians. He likewise laid up stores of provisions in divers places, 
to save the army and the beasts of burthen from suffering want 
upou their march into Greece. He inquired carefully about all 
the sites, and had the stores laid up in such as were most conve- 
nient, causing them to be brought across from various parts of 
^ia and in various ways, some in transports and others in mer- 
chantmen. The greater portion was carried to Leuce-Acte,* 
upon the Thracian coast ; some part, however, was conveyed to 



• The " meadow " intended can only 
be the alluvial plain above mentioned, 
where the traces of the canal become 
faint. 

^ The light ships of the ancients were 
easily transported in this way across the 
land. So frequent was the practice at 
the Isthmus of Corinth, that the line 
traversed by vessels acquired there the 
proper name of Diolcus ( A(o\ico j, Hesych. 
ad voc). Instances of the passage of 
ships in this way are abund^t in the 
Greek historians (cf. Thucyd. iii, 81, iv. 
8; Polyb. iv. 19, v. 101, viii. 3G; Dio 
Cass. 1142). and explain expressions in 



the poets which have caused some diflS- 
culty (Apoll. Rhod. i. 875; Horat. Od. 
I. iv. 2). 

> Both these materials were used for 
ropes by the Egyptians. (See notes on 
Book ii. chap. 89, and chap. 96 ; on 
Book \in, chap. 17; and on Book ix. 
chap. 32.)— [G. W.] 

» Leuce-Act€,orthe «« \Vhite Strand," 
was one of the Greek settlements on the 
coast of the Propontis (Scylax, Peripl. 
p. 68; Lysias adv. Alcib. dea. ord. p. 142; 
with the comment of Demetrius, ap. 
Harpocrat. in voc). It cannot have 
been far north of Pactya. 
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Tyrodiza,* in the country of the Perinthians, some to Doriscus,^ 
some to Eion^ upon the Strymon, and some to Macedonia. 

26. During the time that all these labours were in progress^ 
the land army which had been collected was marching with 
Xerxes towards Sardis, having started from Critalla* in Cappa- 
docia. At this spot all the host which was about to accompany 
the King in his passage across the continent had been bidden to 
assemble. And here I have it not in my power to mention 
which of ihe satraps was adjudged to have brought his troops in 
the most gallant array, and on that account rewarded by the 
King according to his promise ; for I do not know whether this 
matter ever came to a judgment. But it is certain that the 
host of Xerxes, after crossing the river Halys, marched through 
Phrygia till it reached the city of Celfiense.* Here are the sources 



' Typodiza, according to Stephen (ad 
▼oc.), was the same place as Serrhium ; 
and Serrhium or Serrheum, was a fortrets 
in the neighbourhood of DoriscuB, as is 
plain from a passage in Livy (zxxi. 17^. 
The exact site cannot be fixed ; but it 
was probably near the Sen*hean pro- 
montory of Stephen (ad voc. l.tp^uov) 
which seems to be the ** Mons Senium '* 
of Pliny, between Doriscus and Maronea 
(H. N. iv. 11). The fact that a portion 
of this coast belonged to the Perinthians 
may account for their war with the 
Psconians (supra, v. 1). 

2 Infra, ch. 59. a infra, ch. 113. 

* Critalla is unkiiown to any other 
writer. No doubt it lay, as Rennell 
says (CJeogn^hy of Herodotus, p. 319), 
on the royal rcMtd from Susa to Sardis, 
but the course of this road through 
Cappadocia is very uncertain, and it is 
impossible to say at what point it crossed 
the Halys. Critalla certainly lay to the 
eaist of that river, and probably at no 
great distance from it. 

BenneU's identification of Critalla 
with the modem Eregli is based upon a 
double error. He believes the range of 
Taurus to give rufe to the principal 
stream of the Halys, which is thus 
imagined to flow by Eregli, leaving it to 
the east. And he supposes the royal 
road to have passed through the Cilician 
gates and the plain of Issus. But the 
road took a northerly courae, as has 
been already explained (supra, v. 52) ; 
and the Halys has no source in the 
Taurus range, nor any stream of mo- 
ment falling into it from the south. 
Eregli is in Phrygia^ not Cappadocia, and 



must have lain conaiderably out of the 
great post-road. 

^ The site of Oelsense, imknown till 
within these few years, has been de- 
terminately fixed by Mr. fiamiltou 
(Asia Minor, vol. i. pp. 498-500). It is 
the modem Deermir (lat. 38^ 3', long, 
30^ 20'). This town, which abounds in 
remains of high antiquity, is situated 
near the source of the aouthern or main 
stream of the Mseander, and in all re- 
spects corresponds to the accounts left 
of the ancient Celaona). Two streams, 
both probably supplied from the lake of 
Ihinbai (cf. Strab. xii. p. 835), situated 
at a much higher level in a plain a little 
to the east (Hamilton, ii. p. 366), rise 
from the range of hills which runs from 
Kctzi'Borlou to Is/iekli^ under circum- 
stances exactly in accord with the de- 
scriptions given by ancient writers. 
One is a gentle stream, and issues from 
a reedy lake two miles round, enclosed 
amid lofty hills. This is evidently the 
Maeander (** amnis Maeander ortus 6 lacu 
in Monte Aulocrene," Plin. H. N. v. 29). 
The other '* gushes out with great 
rapidity from what seems to have been 
once a cavem at the base of a rocky 
cliflF, and flows down a narrow channel 
with considerable force and noise " 
(Hamilton, i. p. 499). This is the 
Catarrhactes or Marsyas. The two 
streams join at a short distance from 
the present town. (Compare with the 
account in Hamilton, Colonel Leake's 
anticipations, Asia Minor, p. 160-162, 
and the passages there quoted; Xeu. 
Anab. i. ii. 7, 8; Strab. xii. p. 835; 
Ai-rian, Exp. Alex. i. 29; Quint. Curt. 
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of the river M83aiider, and likewise of another stream of no less 
size, which bears the name of Catarrhactes (or the Cataract) ; the 
last-named river has its rise in the market-place of CelsensB, and 
empties itself into the Mseander. Here, too, in this market- 
place, is hung up to view the skin of the SilSnus^ Marsyas, which 
Apollo, as the Phrygian story goes, stripped off and placed there. 

27. Now there lived in this city a certain P)'thius, the son of 
Atys, a Lydian.'' This man entertained Xerxes and his whole 
army in a most magnificent fashion, ofiering at the same time to 
give him a sum of money for the war. Xerxes, upon the men- 
tion of money, turned to the Persians who stood by, and asked 
of th6m, " \\Tio is this Pythius, and what wealth has he, that 
he should venture on such an ofier as this?" They answered 
liim, " This is the man, king ! who gave thy father Darius the 
golden plane-tree,^ and likewise the golden vine;' and he is 
still the wealthiest man we know of in all the world, excepting 
tliee." 

28. Xerxes marvelled at these last words ; and now, addressing 
Pythius with his own lips, he asked him, what the amount of his 
wealth really was. Pythius answered as follows : — 



iii. 1 ; Liv. xxxviii. 38; Max. Tyr. 
viii. 8.) 

CelscDCB became a royal residence on 
the return of Xerxes, who built himself 
a palace there at the source of the Mar- 
syas. (Xen. Anab. i. ii. § 9). Cyinis, in 
later times, had also a park and a palace 
there. The palace was situated at the 
head of the Mseander (ibid. § 7). Ce- 
laena) was a town of great size and 
importance ((leydKyj Koi €w5a(/4«K, Xen. 
"Caput PhrygiiD," Liv.). Antiochns 
Soter transferred the inhabitants to 
Apamea, which he built at a short dis- 
tance (Strab. Liv.). Apamea after >^ards 
lost its name and became Ciboton (Plin. 
H. N. 1. 8. c). 

^ Silenus, originally applied as a 
proper name to the oldest and most 
famous of the Satyrs, was used after- 
wards as a common appellation for those 
monstera generally. (See Hom. Hymn, 
in Yen. 2(53 ; Etym. Mag. ad voc. ; and 
cf. Voss. ad Virg. Eel. vi. 14.) 

The story of Mai-ayas is told by Apol- 
lodorus (i. iv. § 2), Diod. Siculus (iii. 
7)9 u Plutarch (be Music, ii. pp. 1132, 
1133\ Ilyginus (Fab.clxv.), and others. 
The skin was still shown at Cela^nae in 
Xenophon's time (Anab. i. ii. § 8). 

7 Pliny calls Pythius a Bithynian 
(H. N. xxxiii. 10), Mr. Grote a Phry- 



gian (Hist, of Greece, v. p. 34). There 
is no reason to doubt the statement of 
Herodotus. 

^ Antiochus the Arcadian, who had 
seen this plane-tree, declared that it 
was so small it would scarcely shade 
a grasshopper (r^v 6fivovfi4yriy xp^*^^^ 
irKAtavov oux iKow^y tlyat remyt <TK(ay 
vap4xfiy, Xen. Hell. vii. i. § 38). He, 
however, may well be suspected of un- 
fairness, since his object was to decry 
the resources of Persia. The plane-tree 
was very celebrated (Athen. xii. p. 539, 
D.; Pliu. H. N. xii. 1, xxxiii. 10; Tzet. 
Chil. I. xxxii. 925; Dio Chrys. Drat. 
Ivii. ad (in. J. It was finally carried oflf 
from the citadel of Susa by Antigonus 
(B.C. 316), when he fought against Eu- 
menes (Diod. Sic. xix. 48). 

According to Plutarch, the wealth, of 
Pythius was derived from gold-mines in 
the neighbourhood (De Virt. Muliebr. 
ii. p. 202, D.*) 

* The golden vine was even more 
famous than the plane-tree. It is said 
to have been the work of Theodore the 
Samian (Himer. Eel. xxxi. 8). The 
bunches of grapes were imitated by 
means of the most costly precious stones 
(Phy larch, ap. Athen. 1. s. c). It over- 
shadowed the couch on which the Kings 
slept. 
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" O King ! I will not hide this matter from thee, nor make 
pretence that I do not know how rich I am ; but as I know per- 
fectly, I will declare all fully before thee. For when thy 
journey was noised abroad, and I heard thou wert coming down 
to the Grecian coast, straightway, as I wished to give thee a sum 
of money for the war, I made count of my stores, and found 
them to be two thousand talents of silver, and of gold four 
millions of Daric staters,^ wanting seven thousand. All this I 
willingly make over to thee as a gift ; and when it is gone, my 
slaves and my estates in land will be weidth enough for my 
wants." 

29. This speech charmed Xerxes, and he replied, " Dear 



> The stater was the only gold coin 
known to the Greeks generally. It was 
adopted by them from the Asiatics, 
&om whom their gold was in the earlier 
time entirely derived. The staters of 
different countries differed slightly in 
weight and valae. The Macedonian 
weighed 133 grains (value 1/. Ss, Gd.), 
the Attic 132^ grs. (value 1/. 3s. 5d.), 
the Lampsacene 129 grains (value 
1/. 25. 9p.)» the rhocsean 127 grains 
(value H. '2s, '>^(l). The Persian Daric 
was a gold coin very like the stater : it 
w^eighed about 123-7 grains, and was 
consequently worth not quite twenty- 
two shillings (1/. Is. lO^d.). Pythius 
therefore, according to the statement of 
Herodotus, possessed gold coin to the 
value of 4,339,546/. His 2000 talents 
of silver would be worth 487,500/. ; so 
that the entu-e sum which Pythius 
offered to Xerxes would be a little 
short of five millions of our money 
(^4, 827, 144/.;. I do not know why this 
estimate should be thought incredible. 
(See Grote's Hist, of Greece, vol. v. p. 
3fi, note.) 

With respect to the word "Daric,** 
which has been derived from a supposed 
ancient Persian root Dara, signifying a 
king (Gesenius, Heb. Lex. ad voc. 
p3inK ; Scott and Liddell, ad voc. 
SaptiKis ; Smith's Diet, of Ant., &c.), as 
there is no evidence of the existence of 
any such root in ancient Persian, per- 
haps it is best to acquiesce in the old 
derivation, suggested by the etymolo- 
gists (Etym. Magn. ad voc; Harpocrat. 
ad voc), and to connect the term with 
Darius, whose gold coinage was so cele- 
brated (supi-a, iv. 166). It would thus 
resemble the French words *'/o«ts" and 
* ' n/tpoleon." 

The Daric bore for its impression, on 



the one side, the figure of the king with 
a bow and arrow in his hands (cf. Plut. 
Vit. Artaxerx. c. 20), kneeling on one 
knee; and on the other an irregular 
cleft, or «* quadrata incusa.*' The sub- 
joined figure is taken from a Daric in 
the British Museum. 





There are silver Darics, as well as 
gold ones, with the same device. These 
are generally tetradrachms, weighing 
about 235 gi-ains. 

A new theory has been recently stai*ted 
on the subject of the "Aryaudics," or 
silver coins issued by Arj'andes (supra, 
iv. 1G6). M. Lenormant has described 
two coins, upon which the name of 
Aryandes, or a part of it (AYS A or 
AMAY*1A), appears in Greek character.^, 
and which ho considers to have been 
issued by the celebrated Satrap (Essai 
sur les Monnaies des Lagides, p. 169). 
The device is a chariot drawn by two 
horses, containing a king and a cha- 
rioteer, with a battle nented wall and a 
galley on the obverse. The name is on 
this latter side. Coins of the same type 
are in the British Museum series, but 
none with the name of Aryandes. On 
one there is some tnice of a name; but 
it is very faint; and the characters ap- 
pear to be Phoenician. The general typo 
answers to the description of a coin in 
Mionnet (Suppldment, torn. viii. pp. 
426, 427, No. 33), which he thinks Per- 
sian. Gesenius figui-es a coin nearly 
similar (Monumenta Phoinic Tab. .ill, 
G.), and calls it Cilician. 
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Lydian, since I left Persia there is no man but thoa who has 
either desired to entertain my army, or come forward of his own 
free \vill to offer me a sum of money for the war. Thou hast 
done both the one and the other, feasting my troops magnifi- 
ceutly, and now making offer of a right noble sum. In return, 
this is what I will bestow on thee. Thou shalt be my sworn 
friend from this day ; and the seven thousand staters which are 
wanting to make up thy four millions I will supply, so that the 
full tale may be no longer lacking, and that tiliou mayest owe 
the completion of the round sum to me. Continue to enjoy all 
that thou hast acquired hitherto ; and be sure to remain ever 
such as thou now art If thou dost, thou wilt not rep^it of it so 
long as thy life endures." • 

30. When Xerxes had so spoken and had made good his 
promises to Pythius, he pressed forward upon bis march ; and 
passing Anaua, a Phrygian city, and a lake from which salt is 
gathered,- he came to Colossse,^ a Phrygian city of great size, 



' Of Anaua itself no further notice is 
found ; for Stephen mei-ely quotes from 
Herodotus. The lake is evidently Lake 
CJiardakf which lies on the route between 
Dcenair (Celsenae) and Colossas, and still 
supplies the whole country round with 
salt. Mr. Hamilton says, — ** After pass- 
ing this hill, we halted near the ex- 
tremity of the lake to observe the 
process of collecting the salt, at which 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
village of Chardak were busily em- 
ployed. The lake being nearly dry, the 
water in the centre is so thoroughly 
saturated that, owing to the great eva- 
poration constantly going on, the salt 
ci^stallises on the auHiskce, and is scn^d 
off with lai*ge wooden spades. . . . 
As it is obtained, it is brought on shore, 
and placed in lai^e heaps along the 
banks, where it appeared clear and in 
large crystals: it is procured in con- 
siderable quantities, and seUs for ten 
paras the oke, or about a farthing a 
pound; and after supplying the neigh- 
bouring country, the rest is sent to 
Smyrna" (Asia Minor, vol. i. pp. 503, 
504). Arrian calls this lake Lake Asca- 
nia (Exp. Alex. i. 29). Strabo mentions 
it (xii. pp. 838, 839), but does not give it 
a name. 

^ Golossse has been generally sup- 
posed to have been situated at Chonisf 
the ancient Chons, with which Con- 
stantino Porphyrogenitus identifies it 
(de Themat. i. 3, p. 24). Mr. Hamil- 



ton, however, seems to have discovered 
the true site, at the distance of three 
miles from CSu>n6s^ in the plain, on the 
banks of the Lycus {Tchontk). Here 
he found an ancient theatre, and abun- 
dant remains of an extensive town by 
the side of the river, and at a point 
where it is very conceivable that the 
Lycus may have had in former times 
an underground course. Two streams 
fall into the Lycus at tliis point, from 
the north and from the south, both 
possessed of strong petrifying or in- 
crusting qualities. The Lycus here 
flows in a deep chasm, and the streams 
trickling over the rocks gradually in- 
crust them with their deposit. The 
operation of this process naturally 
causes the clififs gradually to approach 
one another, and may, in the time of 
Herodotus, have actually arched over 
the main stream. Earthquakes, to 
which the district is very liable (of. 
Strab. xii. 837), would naturally break 
up this soft crust, which would fall 
into the river and be carried away, 
aftbr which the process would recom- 
mence. (See Hamilton's Asia Minor, 
vol. L pp. 510-512; and ^oompare the 
passage of Pliny which he quotes, H. N. 
xxxi. 20.) 

There seems to have been another 
similar covered passage, lower down the 
stream, in the time of Strabo (1. s. c), 
which has also disappeared since his 
day. This was near Laodicea, just 
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situated at a spot where the river Lyons phinges into a chasm 
and disappears. This river, after running under ground a dis- 
tance of about five fiirlongs, re-appears once more, and empties 
itself, like the stream above mentioned, into the Maeander. 
Leaving Colossae, the army approached the borders of Phrygia 
where it abuts on Lydia ; and here they came to a city called 
Cydrara,* where was a pillar set up by Croesus, having au 
inscription on it, showing the boundaries of the two countries. 

31. Where it quits Phrygia and enters Lydia the road 
separates ; the way on the left leads inte Caria, while that on 
the right conducts to Sardis. If you follow this route, you 
must cross the Mseander, and then pass by the city Callatebus,* 
where ^e men live who make honey out of wheat and the fruit 
of ^e ^a^narisk.^ Xerxes, who chose this way, found here a 
plane-tree^ so beautiful, that he presented it with golden oma- 
ments^ an4 put it under the care of one of his Immortab.® The 
day fdt^, Ji^e . e;^t^e(l .i))e Lydi^ capital 

32. Here his first care was to send off heralds inte Greece, 
who were te prefer a demand for earth and water, and to require 
that preparations should be made everywhere te feast the King. 
To Athens indeed and te Sparta he sent no such demand ; ^ but 
these cities excepted, his messengers went everywhere. Now 
the reason why he sent for earth and water to states which had 
already refused, was this : he thought that although tliey had 
refused when Darius made the demand, they would now be too 
frightened to venture to say him nay. So he sent his heralds, 
wishing to know for certain how it would be. 



above the junction of the Lye us with 
the Cadmus (Gieu/i Boamw Su). The 
traditions of the natives confirm the 
notion of such covered ways having 
existed and breaking up (Hamilton, p. 

*• Cydrai-a is thought to be identical 
with the Carura of Strabo (1. s. c. and 
xiv. p. 948. See Leake's Asia Minor, 
p. 251, and cf. Biihr ad loc), which in 
his time was the boundary between 
Phrygia and Caria. The hot springs 
near b'arai Kicui seem to mark this site. 
It is certain that the separation of the 
roads must have been nearly at this 
place (cf. Leake). The road to Sardis 
imdoubtedly passed tli rough the open- 
ing in Mount Messogis where Tripolis 
stands, and then struck into the valley 
of the Cogamus. 

* Callatebus is mentioned by no other 



writer, if we except Stephen, who fol- 
lows Herodotus. Perhaps it occupied 
the site of Philadelphia {Allah S/ichcr), 
The earthquakes to which this whole 
district (the Catacecaumenc of Strabo) 
is liable, account for the disappearance 
of cities. 

® The tamarisk still grows in abun- 
dance down the whole valley of the 
Cogamus (Hamilton, vol. ii. pp. 374- 
376). 

' The plane-trees of this district arc 
magnificent. Mr. Hamilton noticed the 
**hidf-ruined trunk of one of the most 
gigantic ho had ever seen " near Lao- 
dicea {Eski Ilissar), in the valley of the 
Lycus (Asia Minor, i. p. 517). 

8 Infra, ch..83. 

* The reason for this abstinence is 
given below (oh. 133). 
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33. Xerxes, after this, made preparations to advance to 
Abydos, where the bridge across the Hellespont^ from Asia to 
Europe was lately finished. Midway between Sestos and 

1 The site of thifl bridge is supposed for the march of troops. The channel 

to have been from Nag4ra Point to the is more than 7 stadia broad, being about 

low spot eastwai-d of Sestos, where the J J mile English. — [G. W.] 
level shore on either side is convenient 




Nagjtra Point, site of AbyJos (from tlie Wcsl). 




Site of Xorxcs* liriil, e, or>ro.;..e Xapira Point. 




Kagin Fbiat, Abydoe (from the East). 



Chap. 03-35. XERXES LASHES THE HELLESP()XT. 2ll 

JIadytu.s" in the nellesj)ontino Cliersoiicso, and right over 
against Abydos, there is a rocky tongue of land which runs out 
for some distance into the sea. This is the place where no 
long time afterwards the Greeks under Xanthippus, the son of 
Ariphron, took Artayctes the Persian, who was at that time 
governor of Sestos, and nailed him living to a plank.^ He was 
the Artayctes who brought women into the temple of Protesilaiis 
at Elaeus, and there was guilty of most unholy deeds. 

34. Towards this tongue of land then, the men to whom the 
business was assigned, carried out a double bridge &om Abydos ; 
and while the Phoenicians constructed one line with cables of 
white flax, the Egyptians in the other used ropes made of 
papyrus. Now it is seven furlongs across fix)m Abydos to the 
opposite coast^ When, therefore, the channel had been bridged 
saccessfiilly, it happened that a great storm arising broke the 
whole work to pieces, and destroyed all that had been done. 

35. So when Xerxes heard of it, he was full of wrath, and 
straightway gave orders that the Hellespont should receive three 
hundred lashes, and that a pair of fetters should be cast into it- 
Nay, I have even heard it said, that he bade the branders take 
their irons and therewith brand the Hellespont. It is certain 
that he commanded those who scourged tihe waters to utter, 
as they lashed them, these barbarian and wicked words : '' Thou 
bitter water, thy lord lays on thee this punishment because thou 
hast wronged him without a cause, having suffered no evil at his 
hands. Verily King Xerxes will cross thee, whether thou wilt or 
no. Well dost thou deserve that no man should honour thee 
with sacrifice ; for thou art of a truth a treacherous and unsa- 
voury river." * While the sea was thus punished by his orders, 
he likewise commanded that the overseers of the work should 
lose their heads.^ 

' HadytuB was one of the less im- a person who is sailing on it altogether 

portant cities of the Chersonese. It is the appearance of a river;" and that 

omitted by Scylaz and Ptolemy. Xeno- "it is-from this notion that the epithets 

phon however mentions it (Hellen. i. i. ir\arhs and ivtlpwy are applied to it in 

§ 3); and Livy in two places (xxxi. 16, the Homeric poems " (not. ad loc). 

and xxxiii. 38). It had also been no- ® Mr. Grote has well vindicated the 

ticed by Hecatsus (Steph. Byz. ad voc). several points of this narrative from the 

The place and name remain in the mo- sceptical doubts thrown out by Larcher 

dem Maito. (note ad loc.), Miiller (Kleine Schrifteu, 

' Vide infra, ix. 116-120. ii.pp. 77, 78), Thirlwall (Hist, of Greece, 

* Supra, iv. 85, note ^. ii. p. 252), Stanley (ad .^ch. Pers. 

' The remark of Mr. Blakesley is just, 728), Blomfield (ibid.), and others 

that "the Hellespont, perfectly land- (Hist, of Greece, v. pp. 21-24). They 

locked, and with a stream running are thoroughly in keeping with the 

some three knots an hoiu*, presents to character of an Oriental despot, and 
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36. Then they, whose business it was, executed the unpleasing 
task laid upon them ; and other master-builders were set over the 
work, who accomplished it in the way which I will now describe. 

They joined together triremes and penteconters, 360 to 
support the bridge on the side of the Euxine Sea, and 314 to 
sustain the other ; and these they placed at right angles to the 
Sea, and in the direction of the current of the Hellespont, 
relieving by these means the tension of the shore cables.^ 
Having joined the vessels, they moored them with anchors of 
unusual size, that the vessels of the bridge towards the Euxine 
might resist the winds which blow from within the straits, and 
that those of the more western bridge ^ facing the Egean, might 
withstand the winds which set in from the south and from the 
south-east.® A gap was left in the penteconters in no fewer 
than three places, to afford a passage for such light craft as chose 
to enter or leave the Euxine. When all this was done, they 
made the cables taut from the shore by the help of wooden cap- 
stans. This time, moreover, instead of using tie two materifids 
separately, they assigned to each bridge six cables, two of which 
were of white flax, while four were of papyrus. Both cables 
were of the same size and quality ; but the flaxen were tho 



with traits which writers inimical to 
Herodotus record of Xerxes. ( Compare 
the letter to Mount Athos in Plutarch, 
ii. p. 455, E, and the message of insult 
to Apollo, recorded by Ctesias, Exc. 
Pers. § 27.) 

' I agree with Jlr. Grote (Hist, of 
Greece, y. p. 26, note) as to the con- 
struction and meaning of this difficult 
passage. Herodotus considers the shore 
cables to be the real bridge (vide supra, 
dh. 34), and the ships to be only a sup- 
port rendered necessary by the unusual 
width of the channel. He has in his 
mind the bridges over rivei-s, common 
in Persia (Xen. Anab. ii. 4), which gave 
the idea of this grand work, where, if 
the stream was narrow, the ropes passed 
from shore to shore required no sup- 
port at all ; if it was wider, they had to 
bo sustained by boats, or some other 
contrivance. The ships sustaining the 
ropes were moored (he says) parallel to 
the stream of the Hellespont, and so 
at right cnujlcs with the Euxine, the 
longest direction of which he knew to 
be from east to west. Triremes and 
penteconters were used indiiferantly in 
the work, the greatest number in the 
upi)cr bridge, eiUier because the channel 



was wider at that part^ or because, to 
meet the full force of the current, 
greater strength was required. All the 
ships were moored stem and stem down 
the stream of the Hellespont, which 
here runs with considerable rapidity 
(Wood's Description of the Troad, p. 
320; Chandler, voL i. p. 12 ; RenneU's 
Geograph. of Herod, p. 123. Compare 
the Homeric epithet, itydfi^oos, II. ii. 
845, xii. 30). Probably they ahnost 
touched one another, except in the 
three places where an interval was 
left. 

" We see here that Herodotus is 
aware of the fact, that the real direction 
of the Hellespont is north-east and 
Bouih-tcestf not due north and south. 

• One would have expected south- 
vest here, rather than south-<^'i5f, as tho 
Hellespont lies most o^^en to a wind 
from that quarter. Herodotus perhaps 
speaks from local knowledge of tho 
actual direction of the highest winds. 
We certainly cannot take Notus and 
Eurus (as Mr. Blakesley does) for winds 
blowing up and down the channel re- 
spectively. They are separated by only 
one point of the compass. (See the 
tables in Gottling's Hesiod, pp. 88, :>9.) 



Chap. 36-38. THE ARMY LEAVES SARDIS. 31 

heavier, weighing not less than a talent the cubit. When the 
bridge across the channel was thus complete, trunks of trees 
were sawn into planks, which were cut to the width of the 
bridge, and these were laid side by side upon the tightened 
cables, and then £Bistened on the top. This done, brushwood 
was brought, and arranged upon the planks, after which earth 
was heaped upon the brushwood, and the whole trodden down 
into a solid mass. Lastly- a bulwark was set up on either side of 
this causeway, of such a height as to prevent the sumpter- 
beasts and the horses from seeing over it and taking fright at 
the water. 

37. And now when all was prepared — ^the bridges, and the 
works at Athos, the breakwaters about the mouths of the cutting, 
which were made to hinder the surf from blocking up the 
entrances,^ and the cutting itself; and when the news came to 
Xerxes that this last was completely finished, — ^then at length 
the host^ having fmst wintered at Sardis, began its march 
towards Abydos, fully equipped, on the first approach of spring. 
At the moment of departure, the sun suddenly quitted his seat 
in the heavens, and disappeared, though there were no clouds 
in sight, but the sky was clear and serene.^ Day was thus 
turned into night ; whereupon Xerxes, who saw and remarked 
the prodigy, was seized with alarm, and sending at once for the 
Magians, inquired of them the meaning of the portent. They 
rephed — "God is foreshowing to tlie Greeks the destruction 
of their cities ; for the sun foretells for them, and the moon for 
us." So Xerxes, thus instructed,^ proceeded on his way witli 
great gladness of heart 

38. The army had begun its march, when Pythius theLydian, 
affrighted at the heavenly portent, and emboldened by his gifts, 
came to_Xerxes and said — " Grant me, O my lord ! a favour 
wliich is to thee a light matter, but to mo of vast account." 



' When these breakwaters were al- told him of the departure from Susa in 

lowed to fall into decay, the two ends the spring of the preceding year. It 

of the canal would soon be silted up, may then have been his own conjecture 

^d disappear. Hence the comparative that the prodigy frightened Pythius. 

obliteration of the cutting at its two ^ The explanation is not particularly 

extremities. (See the Plan, page 21.) clear. The Sun and Moon were both 

* Astronomers declare that there was worshipped by the Persians from a very 

no eclipse of the sun visible in Western early date (supra, vol. i. p. 349), as 

Asia this year (see Larcher, note ad the Greeks seem to have been aware 

loc.), but that there was one the year (Aristoph. Pac. 396-403) ; and the Sun 

before, in the spring, April 19th. Hero- (Mithra) more especially (see Book i. 

dotua may perhaps have understood of ch. 131, note'). The anecdote is pro- 

the setting forth from Sardis, what was bably apocryphal. 



32 TREATMENT OF PYTHroS' SON. Book VII. 

Tlien Xerxes, who looked for notibiing less than such a pi^yer 
as Pythiu^ in fact preferred, engaged to grant him whatever 
he wished, and commanded him to tell his wish freely. So 
Pythius, full of boldness, went on to say — 

" O my lord ! thy servant has five sons ; and it chances that 
all are called upon to join thee in this march against Greece. 
I beseech thee, have compassion upon my years ; and let one 
of my sons, the eldest, remain behind, to be my prop and stay, 
and the guardian of my wealth. Take with thee the other 
four ; and when thou hast done all that is in thy hearty mayest 
thou come back in safety." 

39. But Xerxes was greatly angered, and replied to him: 
" Thou wretch ! darest thou speak to me of thy son, when I am 
myself on the march against Greece, with sons, and brothers, 
and kinsfolk, and friends? Thou, who art my bondnslave, and 
art in duty bound to follow me with all thy household, not 
excepting thy wife ! Know that man's spirit dwelleth in his 
ears, and when it hears good things, straightway it fills all his 
body \\ith delight ; but no sooner does it hear the contrary than 
it heaves and swells with passion. As when thou didst good 
deeds and madest good offers to me, thou wert not able to boast 
of having outdone the king in bountifulness, so now when thou 
art changed and grown impudent, thou shalt not receive all thy 
deserts, but less. For thyself and four of thy five sons, the enter- 
tainment which I had of thee shall gain protection ; but as for 
him to whom thou clingest above the rest, the forfeit of his life 
shall bo thy punishment" Having thus spoken, forthwith he 
commanded those to whom such tasks were assigned, to seek 
out the eldest of the sons of Pythius, and having cut his body 
asunder, to place the two halves, one on the rights the other 
on the left, of the great road, so that the army might march out 
between them.* 

40. Then the King's orders were obeyed; and the army 
marched out between the two halves of the carcase. First of 
all went the baggage-bearers, and the sumpter-beasts, and then 
a vast crowd of many nations mingled together without any# 
intervals,*^ amoimting to more than- one half of the army. After 

* Compare with ihlB the similai* story the field. See the remarks of Mr. 

of (Eobazus (iv. 84). The tales are im- Grote (Hist, of Greece, v. pp. ^6, 37). 

portant, as indicating the rigour with ^ I do not understand Herodotus to 

which personal service was exacted mean that the soldiers of the differant 

among the Oriental nations, especially nations were mixed together, as the 

when the monarch was himself going to soldiers from different provinces in the 



Chap. 39, 40. 
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these troops an empty space was left, to separate between them 
and the £ing. In front of the King went first a thousand horse- 
men, picked men of the Persian nation — then spearmen a 
thousand, likewise chosen troops, with their spear-heads pointing 
towards the ground — next ten of the sacred horses called 
Nissean, all daintily caparisoned. (Now these horses are called 
Nisaean, because they come from the Nisaean plain, a vast flat in 
Media, producing horses of unusual size.*) After the ten sacred 
horses came the holy chariot of Jupiter,^ drawn by eight milk- 
white steeds, with the charioteer on foot behind them holding 
the reins; for no mortal is ever allowed to mount into the car. 
Next to this came Xerxes himself, riding in a chariot drawn by 
Nissean horses, with his charioteer, Patiramphes, the son of 
Otanes, a Persian, standing by his side." 



Froicb Army (Laieher, ad loo.), but 
only that the oontixigenta of the Yarious 
nations were not separated by intervala, 
bat inarched without any regular order 
in a aingle body. It is plam from the 
whole narrative (infra, ch. 60-86, 210; 
ix. 31), that in the Persian army, as in 
the Greek, the contingents of the several 
nations formed distinct and separate 
corps. Compare the account of Xeno- 
phon (Anab. i. viii. § 9: Uimts 8i 
otrot Kat k fOvvi, iv trXaiaitp irX-fipti 
iuf^pAvmv tKaaroy rh %Bvos iiro' 
/>€^«To); and see also Arrian (Exped. 
Alex. iii. 11). 

* The Nissan breed of horses con- 
tinued in repute down to the times of 
Ammianus Marcellinus (xxiii. 6). They 
excelled all others in size and speed 
(Strab. iipiarois icol fi9yl<rrots ; Smd. 
ad voc. &Kurroi), and were generally the 
property of the Persian kings or nobles 
of the lughest rank. 

The situation of the Nissan plain, 
from which they were said to derive 
their name, is uncertain. According to 
Strabo, some placed it in Armenia (xii. 
p. 763, 769). Others, according to 
Suidas (ad voc. Vlacuop), in Persia. 
The general consent, however, of the 
best writers assigns it to Media, where 
we know from the Behistun Inscription, 
that there was a district Niseea or Nisaya 
(col. L par. 3, § 11). As Alexander 
visited it on his way from Opis to 
Ecbatana (Arrian, Exp. Alex. vii. 13), 
it may probably have been the tract of 
excellent pasture land which lies be- 
tween Behiatun and Khorram-Abad, 
known now as the plains of Khavoah 
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and Alistar, (See Sir H. Bawlinson*s 
march from 2«ohab to Khuzistan, in the 
Qeographioal Society's Journal, vol. ix. 
p. 100.) 

^ The sacred chariot of Jupiter (Or- 
muzd) is mentioned by Xenophon in 
his description of the train of Cyrus 
(Cyrop. VIII. iii. 12). The white horses 
had golden yokes, and were adorned 
with garlands. It was followed, he 
says, by the chariot of the Sun (Mithras), 
and by another chariot, sacred appa- 
rently to the element of fire. Does 
this mark the progress in corruption of 
the Persian religion between the date 
of Xerxes, and that of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, with the customs of whose 
time Xenophon was alone acquainted ? 

^ The Persian monarchs fought from 
chariots down to the era of the Mace- 
donian conquest. This is plain from 
Arrian (Exp. Alex. ii. 11, iii. 15) and 
other writers (Q. Curt. iv. i. § 1 and 
15, § 24; Diod. Sic. xvii. 34). Herein 
they followed the practice of the Assy- 
rian kings, as appears from the sculp- 
tures recently excavated. The chariot 
used seems to have been (like those of 
the Greeks and Romans) light and 
small, affording barely room for three 
men to stand in it. In battle and in 
hunting, the king and his charioteer 
were the only occupants, and stood side 
by side; on occasions of state there 
was a third person in the car, an at- 
tendant who bore the royal parasol. 
The following representation, taken 
from Ker Porter, will furnish atolei-ably 
correct notion of the chariots of the 
Persian kings. 
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41. Thus rode forth Xerxes from Sardis — ^but he was accus- 
tomed every now and then, when the fancy took him, to alight 
from his chariot and travel in a litter. Immediately behind the 
King there followed a body of a thousand spearmen, the noblest 
and bravest of the Persians, holding their lances in the usual 
manner* — then came a thousand Persian horse, picked men — 
then ten thousand, picked also after the rest, and serving on 
foot^ Of these last one thousand carried spears with golden 
pomegranates at their lower end instead of spikes ; and these 
encircled the other nine thousand, who bore on their spears 
pomegranates of silver. The spearmen too who pointed their 
lances towards the ground, had golden pomegranates ; and the 
thousand Persians who followed close after Xerxes, had golden 
apples.^ Behind the ten thousand footmen came a body of 
Persian cavalry, likewise ten thousand ; after which there was 
again a void space for as much as two furlongs ; and then the 
rest of the army followed in a confused crowd. 

42. The march of the army, after leaving Lydia, was directed 
upon the river Caicus and the land of Mysia. Beyond the Caicus 
the road, leaving Mount Cana upon the left, passed through the 




Ionian Chariot (from Pencpolls). 



' That IB, with the pomt upward. 

' These were probably the Immortals, 
who are spoken of in ch. 83, and are 
there said to have served on foot. 

2 See Athen. Deipn. xii. p. 514, B. 
In the BCiilptures at Porsepolis, the 



spearmen, who evidently represent the 
body-guard of the king, have the lower 
extremity of their spears ornamented 
with a ball, which may be either an 
apple or a pomegranate. They bear 
their spears erect. 
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Atomean plain,^ to the city of Carina.* Quitting this, the troops 
adyanced across the plain of Theh^,* passing Adramyttium,^ 
and Antandrus,' the Pelasgic city; then, holding Mount Ida 
upon the left hand,* it entered the Trojan territory. On this 
inarch the Persians suffered some loss ; for as they bivouacked 
during the night at the foot of Ida, a storm of thunder and 
lightning burst upon them, and killed no small number. 

43. On reaching the Scamander, which was the first stream, 
of all that they had crossed since they left Sardis, whose water 



* The route of Xerxes from Sardis to 
the Caicus is uncertain. He may either 
have descended the valley of the Her- 
mus, and then foUowed the coast road 
by Cyme, Myrina, Qryneum, and Elsa; 
or he may have crossed the hill by Lake 
Qygea, and entered the upper valley of 
the CaicuB, where modems reach it on 
their way from Thyatira {AA-hissar) to 
Pergamos (Bcrgma), The latter is the 
shorter, but the former the easier 
route. 

With respect to the situation of the 
Atamean plain, vide supra, i. ICO, and 
vi. 28. 29. The geography of this tract 
is stiU very parti^ly known. By Mount 
Cana, Herodotus appears to mean the 
modem Moimt Ktuada, opposite the 
south-eastern extremity of Mytilene. 
The army would naturally leave this 
mountain to the left before entering 
the Atamean plain, which was on the 
coast near Dekeli Kieui, In after times 
the name of Cana or Canss was applied 
to a much larger district (Strab. xiii. p. 

883;. 

* The situation of Carina can only be 
conjectured. It appears from this pas- 
sage to have lain on a ridge separating 
the Atamean plain from that of Theb^. 
This district is still unexplored, I be- 
lieve. Carina was a city of some con- 
sequence at the time of the Ionian 
colonisation, and furnished colonists to 
Epheaus (Ephor. ap. Steph. Byz. ad voc. 
BcWa). After the time of Herodotus it 
disappears from history, being only 
mentioned by Pliny, and then as a 
place that had ceased to exist (H.N. 
V. 30). 

^ The plain of Theb^ was so called 
from an ancient town of that name in 
the northern part of the plain, at the 
foot of Mount Ida. Ruins of this town, 
celebrated as being the native city of 
Andromache (Hom. II. vi. 395; xxii. 
479), remained to the time of Strabo 
(xiii. p. 870). The plain, in the centre 



of which the city of Adramyti (Adra- 
myttium) now stands, is one of great 
beauty and fertility (Fellows, Asia 
31inor, p. 42 ; cf. Liv. xxxvii. 19 ; 
Polyb. xvi. 1), and was in ancient times 
a constant object of contention, first 
between the Mysians and Lydians, and 
afterwards between them and the Greeks 
(Strab. 1. s. c). 

• Adramyttium is said to have been 
founded by Adramytes, or Adramys, 
son of one of the Lydian kings (cf. 
Aristot. ap. Stoph. Byr*. sub. voc. *A5/>o- 
fkvrritov^ and Nic. Dam. Fr. 63). It 
was given to the ejected Delians by 
Phamaces, in the tenth year of the 
Peloponuesian war (Thucyd. v. 1 ; cf. 
viii. 108); and from that time seems to 
have been reckoned a Greek city (Scy- 
lax, Peripl. pp. 87, 88). The modem 
town of Adrumyttf which retains both 
the name and site, boasts but few re- 
mains of the ancient city (Fellows, ut 
supra). 

7 For the situation of Antandms, vide 
supra, V. 26. The march of Xenophou 
from Troy to Pergtimus may conve- 
niently be compared >vith this portiou 
of the route of Xerxes {iyrtvBey ivoptv- 
ovro ^a T^s Tpo/ay, koX inrfp^dyrts r^v 
"ihriVy fis "Ayray^ipoy a<piKyovyrai vpuroy 
flra Tooa OiKarray irop€v6fifvoi rrjs Av- 
hiasy (Is e-fifiris vf^iov. *Eyrtv6(v 5*' 
'Arpafivrriov koX KtpToyiov irop* *Arapyta 
tls KcCtKOv vtbiov 4\d6yT(S, 11 fpyafioy ku- 
raXafifidyovffi rrjs Mvfflas. Anab. vil. 
viii. §§ 7, 8). 

• The true Ida must have been left 
considerably to the right, the army 
crossing the ridge which extends from 
it westward, and terminates in Cape 
Baba. Herodotus appears to have given 
the name of Ida to the highlands which 
close in the valley of the Scamander on 
the left, lying west and south of Dunar- 
hashi, (See the Chart on the following 
page.) 

D 2 
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failed them and did not 8u£5ce to satisfy the thirst of men and 
cattle,' Xerxes ascended into the Pergamus of Priam, ^ since he 
had a longing to behold the place. When he had seen every- 
thing, and inquired into all particulars, he made an offering of a 
thousand oxen to the Trojan Minerva, while the Magians poured 
libations to the heroes who were slain at Troy.^ The night after, 
a panic fell upon the camp : but in the morning they set off 
with daylight^ and skirting on the left hand the towns Bhoeteum> 
Ophryneum, and Dardanus^ (which borders on Abydos), on the 
right the Teucrians of Gergis,* so reached Abydos.* 

44. Arrived here, Xerxes wished to look upon all his host ; 
so, as there was a throne of white marble upon a hill near the 
city,* which they of Abydos had prepared beforehand, by the King's 



* Though the Scamander of Hero- 
dotuB (the modem Mendere) has a bed 
from 200 to 300 feet broad, yet the 
stream in the dry season is reduced to 
a slender brook not more than three 
feet deep (Geograph. Joum. vol. zii. p. 
34). it may therefore easily have 
proved insufficient to afford good water 
for the entire host. See the remarks of 
Mr. Grote (Hist, of Greece, vol. v. 
p. 37). 

1 By the " Pergamus of Priam " is to 
be understood the acropolis of New 
Ilium, which claimed, and was believed 
till after the time of Alexander, to 
stand upon the site of the ancient city 
(Strab. xiii. p. 855). Hither Alexander 
also ascended, and sacrificed to Minerva 
( Arrian, Exp. Alex. L 11 ; Strab. 1. s. c). 
The ruins near Kum-kieui, five miles to 
the south-east of Kum-kaleh, or the lower 
castle of the Dardanelles, mark the 
situation of New Ilium. (See Leake's 
Asia Minor, p. 275.) 

The question of the situation of the 
Homeric Ilium scarcely comes within 
the province of a commentator on Hero- 
dotus. I may however be allowed to 
express an opinion in favour of the 
views of those who distinguish between 
Old and New Ilium, and place the 
former at Bunarbcahi, on the left bank of 
the river. (See the accompanying map.) 

* These acts are "strange if true." 
They may have been done to conciliate 
the Asiatic Greeks, whose defection 
was feared (infra, chs. 51, 52). Or they 
may have been acts of worship, of 
which the Greeks misunderstood, or 
nusrepresented, the true character. 
The Magi would be as little likely as 
the Achsemenian Persians, to sacrifice to 
the heroes who feU at Troy and to the 



Trojan Minerva. 

> These were all places of small im- 
portance on or near the coast. RhoB- 
teum, according to Strabo, was seven 
miles from Sigeum, at the mouth of 
the Hellespont (Strab. xiil p. 859). It 
was situated near the barrow of Ajax, 
which is still a marked feature on the 
eastern edge of the Trojan plain. Col. 
Leake identifies Rhoeteum with the 
ruins {Paleo-Kastro) near It-Ghelmes, 
which stand on an eminence overlook- 
ing the strait (Leake's Asia Minor, p. 
275) ; but these are most probably the 
remains of Ophryneum (see Geog. Joum. 
vol. xii. p. 39), which was said to have 
been the burial-place of Hector (Aris- 
todem. Theb. Fr. 6). Khoeteum may 
have occupied the hill immediately 
opposite the tomb of Ajax, where there 
are traces of a town. Concerning the 
site of Dardanus, vide supra, v. 117. 

* Supra, V. 122. 

* The remains of Abydos lie a little 
north of the upper castle of the Dar- 
danelles (Sultanieh-Kalessi)f between the 
fort and the extremity of the promon- 
tory facing Sestos. They are so slight 
that Sir C. Fellows passed them once 
without perceiving them (Asia Minor, 
p. 80). 

* It may be questioned whether by 
vpo(^4^f)ri \idov \tvKov a throne is ' 
intended, and not rather an elevated 
platform whereon the king's throne, 
which he carried with him Tinfra, viii. 
90), was to be placed. Sucn artificial 
platforms are found in the Assyrian 
sculptures (Layard's Nineveh and Baby- 
lon, p. 150). Thrones of white marble 
were not, however, unknown to the 
Greeks. (See Walpole's Turkey, vol. i. 
p. 310.) 
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bidding, for his especial use, Xerxes took his seat on it^ and, 
gazing thence upon the shore below, beheld at one view all his 
land forces and all his ships. While thus employed, he felt a 
desire to behold a saUing-match among his ships, which accord- 
ingly took place, and was won by the Phoenicians of Sidon, much 
to the joy of Xerxes, who was delighted alike with the race and 
with his army. 

45. And now, as he looked and saw the whole Hellespont 
covered with the vessels of his fleet, and all the shore and every 
plain about Abydos as full as possible of men, Xerxes congratu- 
lated himself on his good fortune ; but after a little while, he 
wept. 

46. Then Artabanus, the King's uncle (the same who at the 
first so freely spake his mind to the King, and advised him not 
to lead his army against Greece), when he heard that Xerxes 
was in tears, went to him, and said — 

" How diflTerent, sire, is what thou art now doing, from what 
thou didst a little while ago! Then thou didst congratulate 
thyself; and now, behold 1 thou weepest." 

"There came upon me," replied he, "a sudden pity, when 
I thought of the shortness of man's life, and considered that of 
all this host, so numerous as it is, not one will be alive when a 
hundred years are gone by." 

** And yet there are sadder things in life than that," returned 
the other. " Short as our time is, tiiere is no man, whether it be 
here among this multitude or elsewhere, who is so happy, as not 
to have felt the wish — I will not say once, but fuU many a time 
— ^that he were dead rather than alive. Calamities fall upon us ; 
sicknesses vex and harass us, and make life, short though it be, 
to appear long. So death, through the wretchedness of our life, 
is a most sweet refuge to our race : and God, who]' gives us the 
tastes that we enjoy of pleasant times, is seen, in his very gift, to 
be envious." 

47. " True," said Xerxes; "human life is even such as thou 
hast painted it, O Artabanus I But for this very reason let us 
turn our thoughts from it, and not dwell on what is so sad, when 
pleasant things are in hand. Tell me rather, if the vision which 
we saw had not appeared so plainly to thyself, wouldst thou 
have been 6till of the same mind as formerly, and have continued 
to dissuade me from warring against Greece, or wouldst thou at 
this time think differently? Come now, tell me this honestly." 

"O King!" repUed the other, "may the dream which hath 
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appeared to us Lave such i.ssue as ^ve both desire ! J^'or my ow 
]^ ^ ' part, I am still full of fear, and have scarcely power to contu 
y^ . myself, when I consider all our dangers, and especially when 

(>^^3. see that the two things which are of most consequence are alii 

tn^ opposed to thee." 

=. ^ ' 48. " Thou strange man ! " said Xerxes in reply — " what, 

pray thee, are the two things thou speakest of? Does my Ian 
j%^5^ army seem to thee too small in number, and will the Greek 

re:- thinkest thou, bring into the field a more numerous host ? 

lar^l is it our fleet which thou deemest weaker than theirs ? Or ai 

, t- thou fearful on both accounts ? If in thy judgment we fall shoi 

in either respect, it were easy to bring together with all spec 
:i^ another armament" 

i r , 49. ** O king ! " said Artabanus, " it is not possible that a ma 

^-^ ^ of understanding should find fault with the size of thy army c 

the number of thy ships. The more thou addest to these, tl 
^-^ more hostile will those two things, whereof I spake, becomi 

^ , Those two things are the land and the sea. In all the wide s€ 

1 there is not, I imagine, anywhere a harbour large enough 1 
receive thy vessels, in case a storm arise, and afford them a sm 
£ J protection. And yet thou wilt want, not one such harbour onl; 
^ j but many in succession, along the entire coast by which thou ai 
I about to make thy advance. In default then of such harbour 
it is well to bear in mind that chances rule men, and not me 
* chances. Such is the first of the two dangers ; and now I wi 
{ speak to thee of the second. The land will also be thine enemj 
r for if no one resists thy advance, as thou proceedest further an 
further, insensibly allured onwards (for who is ever sated wit 
success ?), thou wilt find it more and more hostile. I mean thi 
I that, should nothing else withstand thee, yet the mere dii 
. tance, becoming greater as time goes on, will at last produce 

f famine. Methinks it is best for men, when they take counse 
\ to be timorous, and imagine all possible calamities, but whe 
k the time for action comes, then to deal boldly." 
I 50. Whereto Xerxes answered — "There is reason, O Arti 

I banus ! in everything which thou hast said ; but I pray thee, fe( 
I not all things alike, nor count up every risk. For if in eac 
i matter that comes before us thou wilt look to all possib. 
, chances, never wilt thou achieve anything. Far better is it 1 

. J have a stout heart always, and sufier one's share of evils, than 1 
1,* be ever fearing what may happen, and never incur a mischanc 

Moreover, if thou wilt oppose whatever is said by others, withoi 
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thyself showing us the sure course which we ought to take, thou 
art as likely to lead us into failure as they who advise differently ; 
for thou art but on a par with them. And as for that sure 
course, how canst thou show it us when thou art but a man ? I 
do not belieye thou canst Success for the most part attends 
those who act boldly, not those who weigh eyerythiDg, and are 
slack to venture. Thou seest to how great a height the power 
of Persia has now reached — ^never would it have grown to this 
point if they who sate upon the throne before me had been like- 
minded witli thee, or even, though not like-minded, had listened 
to councillors of such a spirit Twas by brave ventures that 
they extended their sway ; for great empires can only be con- 
quered by great risks. We follow then the example of our 
fathers in making this march ; and we set forward at the best 
season of the year; so, when we have brought Europe under 
us, we shall return, without suffSering from want or experiencing 
any other calamity. For while on the one hand we carry vast 
stores of provisions with us, on the other we shall have the grain 
of all the countries and nations that we attack ; since our march 
is not directed against a pastoral people, but against men who 
are tillers of the ground." 

51. Then said Artabanus — "If, sire, thou art determined 
that we shall not fear anything, at least hearken to a counsel 
which I wish to offer ; for when the matters in hand are so many, 
one cannot but have much to say. Thou knowest that Cyrus 
the son of Cambyses reduced and made tributary to the Persians 
all the race of the lonians, except only those of Attica.^ Now 
my advice is, that thou on no account lead forth these men 
against their fethers ; ® since we are well able to overcome them 
without such aid. Their choice, if we take them with us to the 
war, lies between showing themselves the most wicked of men 
by helping to enslave their fatherland, or the most righteous by 
joining in the struggle to keep it free. If then they choose the 
side of injustice, they will do us but scant good ; while if they 
determine to act justly, they may greatly injure our host Lay 
thou to heart the old proverb, which says truly, * The beginning 
and end of a matter are not always seen at once.' " 

52. "Artabanus," answered Xerxes, "there is nothing in all 
that thou hast said, wherein thou art so wholly wrong as in this, 

' This, of course, was not true; but of Europe except the Athenians, 
the Persiftns might not unnaturally ^ Vide infra, viii. 22, where Themis- 
be supposed ignorant of aU the loniana toeles makes use of the same argumeat. 
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that thou sospectest the fsiith of the lonians. Have they not 
given 118 the surest proof of their attachment, — a proof which 
thou didst thyself witness, and likewise all those who fought 
with Darius against the Scythians ? When it lay wholly with 
them to save or to destroy the entire Persian army, they dealt 
by us honourably and with good faith, and did us no hurt at alL 
Besides, they wUl leave behind them in our country their wives, 
their children, and their properties — can it tiien be conceived 
that they will attempt rebellion? Have no fear, therefore, on 
this score ; but keep a brave heart and uphold my house and 
empire. To thee, and thee only, do I intrust my sovereignty.*' 

53. After Xerxes had thus spoken, and had sent Artabanus 
away to return to Susa, he summoned before him all the Per- 
sians of most repute, and when they appeared, addressed them 
in these words : — ' 

" Persians, I have brought you together because I wished to 
exhort you to behave bravely, and not to sully with disgrace the 
former achievements of the Persian people, which are very great 
and famous. Bather let us one and all, singly and jointly, exert 
ourselves to the uttermost; for the matter wherein we are 
engaged concerns the common weal. Strain every nerve, then, 
I beseech you, in, this war. Brave warriors are the men we 
march against, if report says true ; and such that, if we conquer 
them, there is not a people in all the world which will venture 
thereafter to withstand our arms. And now let us offer prayers 
to the gods* who watch over the welfare of Persia, and then 
cross the channeL" 

54. AU that day the preparations for the passage continued ; 
and on the morrow they burnt all kinds of spices upon the 
bridges, and strewed the way with myrtle-boughs, while they 
waited anxiously for the sun, which they hoped to see as he rose. 
And now the sun appeared ; and Xerxes took a golden goblet 
and poured from it a libation into the sea, praying the while 
with his face turned to the sun,^ '^ that no misfortime might befal 

* Ormuzd is spoken of throtighout tinct deities. Qods whose business it 

the InscriptionB as "the chief of the is to guard the king's house {yithiya 

gods " (mathiata Bdgdnam), or " the hagdha) are mentioned ; but national dei- 

^at God " (^Baga vazarka) ; and the ties are nowhere indicated. 

"otfuT gods" {aniyd bagdha) are often ' No indication of the worship of 

associated with him. The representa- Mithra has yet been foimd in the in- 

tion of Herodotus is therefore so far scriptions of Xerxes, — ^none indeed until 

correct; but it is questionable whether the time of Artaxerzes Ochus, the 

the Persians had the notion ascribed to fourth in descent from that monarch, 

them in this place, of a special super- The records however of the intervening 

iotendence of diflferent countries by dis- period are almost a blank ; and on the 
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him such as to hinder his conquest of Europe, until he had 
penetrated to its uttermost boundaries." After he had prayed, 
he cast the golden cup into the Hellespont, and with it a golden 
bowl, and a Persian sword of the kind which they call aemaoe$} 
I cannot say for certain whether it was as an offering to the sun- 
god that he threw these things into the deep, or whether he had 
repented of having scourged the Hellespont, an4 thought by his 
gifts to make amends to the sea for what he had done. 

55. When, however, his offerings were made, the army began 
to cross ; and the footrsoldiers, with the horsemen,' passed over 
by one of the bridges — ^that (namely) which lay towards the 
Euxine — while the sumpter-beasts and the camp-followers passed 
by the other, which looked on the Egean. Foremost went the 
Ten Thousand Persians, all wearing garlands upon their heads ; 
and after them a mixed multitude of many nations. These 
crossed upon the first day. 




vrhole it is not improbable that, bo 
early as the reign of Xerxes, the cultus 
-was fully est^lished. A reverential 
regard for Mithra Mems to have been a 
part of the religion brought by the 
Arians from their primitive coimtry. 
(See vol. i. Essay v. p. 349.) 

' The Persian acinaces was a short 
sword, not a scynutar. It was straight, 
not curved, as Josephus expressly de- 
clares (Ant. Jud. XX. 7, § 10). Repre- 



^ i:S^ 



sentations of it abound in the Perse- 
politan and other sculptures. It is seen 
hanging in its sheath, at the wearer's 
right side (Amm. Marc. xvii. 4), in the 
figures of attendants, while in those 
supposed to represent Mithra (see wood- 
cut above, and compare F. Lajard*s 
Giilte de Mithras, a maniificent work!), 
it appeuv out of its scabbard. A simi- 
lar poniard is worn commonly by the 
Persians of the present day. 
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On the next day the horsemen began the passage ; and with 
them went the soldiers who carried their spears with the point 
downwards, garlanded, like the Ten Thousand; — then came 
the sacred horses and the sacred chariot; oext Xerxes with 
his lancers and the thousand horse ; then the rest of the army. 
At the same time the ships sailed over to the opposite shore. 
According, however, to another account which I have heard, the 
King crossed the last. 

56. As soon as Xerxes had reached the European side, he 
stood to contemplate his army as they crossed under the lash.' 
And the crossing continued during seven days and seven nights, 
without rest or pause. 'Tis said that here, after Xerxes had 
made the passage, a Hellespontian exclaimed — 

"Why, O Jove, dost thou, in the likeness of a Persian man, 
and with the name of Xerxes instead of thine own, lead the 
whole race of mankind to the destruction of Greece ? It would 
have been as easy for thee to destroy it without their aid 1 " 

57. YHien the whole army had crossed, and the troops were 
now upon their march, a s^nge prodigy appeared to them, 
whereof the king made no account, though its meaning was not 
diflScult to conjecture. Now the prodigy was this: — a mare 
brought forth a hare. Hereby it was shown plainly enougli, 
that Xerxes would lead forth his host against Greece with 
mighty pomp and splendour, but, in order to reach again the 
spot from which he set out, would have to run for his life. 
There had also been another portent, while Xerxes was still at 
Sardis — ^a mule dropped a foal, neither male nor female ; * but 
this likewise was disregarded. 

58. So Xerxes, despising the omens, marched forwards ; and 
his land army accompanied him. But the fleet held an opposite 
ooorse, and, sailing to the mouth of the Hellespont, made its 
way along the ahor& Thus the fleet proceeded westward, 
maJking for Cape Sarpedon,* wbere the orders were that it 
should await the coming up of the troops ; but the land army 

' Supra, ch. 22, note *. of men, are the cause of his ready 

^ "Mulus mulum peperit genitalia faith. 

habentem turn maris turn feminro ; ^ This passage alone sufficiently de- 

saperiora autem masculina erant." The termines the position of Cape Sarpedon. 

credulity of Herodotus with respect to The point where the fleet and army 

portents is certainly great. He relates would naturally reunite, and the only 

these without the slightest doubt of important promontory between the 

their reality. His knowledge of the Hellespont and Doriscus, is the modem 

wonderful things that do occur, and his Cape Gremea. The Scholiast on Apol- 

belief in the ^squent active interposi- lonius Rhodius (i. 922) indicates this 

tion of Divine Proyidence in the affairs site. 
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marched eastward along the Chersonesey leaving on the right 
the tomb of Hell^^ the daughter of Athamaa, and on the left 
the city of Cardia. Haying passed through the town which is 
called Agora/ they skirted the shores of the Gulf of Melas» and 
then crossed the river Melas, whence the gulf takes its name,* 
the waters of which they found too scanty to supply the host 
From this point their march was to the west ; and after passing 
iEInoSy^ an .^lolian settlement, and likewise Lake Stentoris,^ they 
came to Doriscus.^ 

59. The name Doriscus is given to a beach and a vast plaia 
upon the coast of Thrace, through the middle of which flows the 
strong stream of the Hebrus. Here was the royal fort which is 
likewise called Doriscus, where Darius had maintained a Persian 
garrison ever since the time when he attacked the Scythians. 
This place seemed to Xences a convenient spot for reviewing 
and numbering his soldiers ; which things accordingly he pro- 
ceeded to do. The searcaptains, who had brought the fleet to 
Doriscus, were ordered to take the vessels to the beach adjoining, 
where Sale stands, a city of the Samothracians, and Zdni, 
another city.* The beach extends to Serrheum,* the well-known 



^ The more general tradition waa that 
Helld fell into the sea to which she 
gave her name (ApoUod. i. ix. § 5) ; 
but according to some, she arrived in 
the Chersonese, and died there ; — Hel- 
lanicus (Fr. 88) sajrs at Pactya. We 
may conclude that the tomb shown as 
hers was near this city, which was on 
the east coast, and so to the right of 
the army. 

' This place is mentioned by Scylaz 
(Peripl. p. 68) as lying between Pactya 
and Gardia; and by Demosthenes as 
marking, in the opinion of some, the 
bounds^ of the Chersonese to the 
north (de Halones. § 40, p. 93\ Appa- 
rently therefore it occupied the site of 
Lysimachia, which became Hexamilium 
(^Ptol. Ceogr. iii. 11), and is now Hexa^ 
mill (vide supra, vi. 33, note *). 

^ Supra, vi. 41, note '. 

' ^nos retains its name almost un- 
changed in the modem Emi (lat. 
40"" 45', long. 26^ 4'). It was a place 
of considerable strength (Liv. zxx. 16). 
According to Stephen (ad voo.) it vras 
once called AjMynthus, and was a colony 
from Cuma. ^horus however asserted 
that the first settlement was made from 
AlopeoonnesuB in the Chersonese, colo- 
nists being afterward added from 
Cuma and Mitylene (Fr. 75). The 



ancient name of ^nos was Poltyobria 
(Strab. vii. p. 462; Steph. Bys. sub 
voc), from which arose the stories of 
King Poltys (Apollod. n. v. § 9 ; Plu- 
tarch, Apophth^. ii. p. 174, C). 

' Pliny seems to have resid \tfi4pa for 
KlfiifriP in this passage— at least he 
speaks of a "portua Stentoris** between 
the mouth of the Hebrus and JSnos 
(H.N. iv. 11) ; but Herodotus appears 
to intend the vast lake or marsh on the 
left bank of the Hebrus (ifon'tra), near 
its mouth, which is one of the most 
remarkable features of this district. 
So Kiepert rightly judges (Karte ¥0Q 
Hellas, Blatt v.). 

' Supra, V. 98, note ». 

s 2«on^ is mentioned by several an- 
cient writers, from HeoatceuB down- 
virards (Hecat. Fr. 132 ; S^l. Peripl. 
p. 65 ; Plin. H. N. l.s.c; Pomp. Mela, 
ii. 2 ; ApoU. Rhod. i. 29) ; but the 
name of Sal^ is not found elsewhere. 
This latter city had probably perished 
before the time of Alexander. Zon^ 
was not a place of any consequence ; but 
it ao(|uired some celebrity from the 
tradition which made it Uie scene of 
the famous miracle of Orpheus (see 
Apollonius and Mela, 1. s. o. ; compare 
also the Scholiast on Nioander, p. 23). 

^ Swrhdum ii nndoubtedly Cape 
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promontory ; the whole district in fonner times was inhabited 
by the Ciooniaus.* Here then the captains were to bring their 
ships, and to hanl them ashore for refitting, while Xerxes at 
Doriscns was employed in numbering the soldiers. 

60. What the exact number of the troops of each nation was 
I cannot say with certainty — for it is not mentioned by any one 
— but the whole land army together was found to amount to 
one million seven hundred thousand men. The manner in 
which the numbering took place was the following. A body of 
ten thousand men was brought to a certain place, and the men 
were made to stand as close together as possible ; after which a 
circle was drawn around them, and the men were let go : then 
where the circle had been, a fence was built about the height of 
a man's middle ; and the enclosure was filled continually with 
fresh troops, till the whole army had in this way been numbered. 
When the numbering was over, the troops were drawn up 
according to their several nations. 

61. Now these were the nations that took part in this expedi- 
tion.* The Persians, who wore on their heads the soft hat called 
the tiara,^ and about their bodies, tunics with sleeves, of divers 



Makri. It lay east of Mesambria, as is 
apparent both from the present passage 
and from another further on (infra, 
ch. 108). Pliny (H. N. iv. 11) and 
Appian (de Bell. Civ. iv. p. 648) give 
the name of Serrh6um to the mountain, 
which causes the coast to project at 
this point; and Livy (xxxi. 16) applies 
it to a fortified post built here to com- 
mand the coast-road. This last is the 
Sc^^cioy ruxos of Stephen (sub voc. 
2€^^c7oy). 

* The Ciconians were among the most 
celebrated of the early Thracian tribes. 
Homer represents them as inhabiting 
this same tract at the time of the 
Trojan war (Odyss. ix. 39-59). Ac- 
cording to Herodotus, when Xerxes 
made his expedition, they were still 
masters of a portion of the country 
near this coast (infra, chs. 108 and 
110). At one time their limits seem to 
have extended eastward even beyond 
the HebruB (see Plin. H. N. iv. 11, 
" Os Hebri ; portus Stentoris ; Oppidum 
iEnos . . . Ciconum quondam regie ;" 
and compare Virg. Geoi^. iv. 520-525). 
After the expedition of Xerxes they 
disappear from history. 

* Many people of Asia and Africa are 
represented in the Egyptian sculptures; 
and as some of them were doubtless in 



the army of Xerxes, it will be interest- 
ing to compare their armature with 
that mentioned by Herodotus (see pp. 
46, 47, and compare vol. ii. p. 199). 
There is no appearance of the amentum 
{hyKvXijDf or thong for throwing the 
spear, in any of those subjects ; though 
there is a kind of thong which fitted 
into a notch at the end of the fishing- 
spears of the Egyptians ; but the amen- 
tum passed round the shaft about half 
way down, and was sometimes left on it 
when thrown ; as when Fhilopoemen 
was wounded by a javelin that passed 
through both his thighs. 

Those in No. I. are — 1. the Shaire- 
tana ; 2. the Tokari ; 3. the Sh . . . . ; 

4. the Rebo. 

In No. II. are— 5, a man of Pount; 

6. Chiefs of Shari ; 7. the Rot-h-no, and 
one of their women. 

In No. III.— 1. a man of Kufa; 2 to 

5. some of the Khita (Hittites ?). 

In No. IV. are — 5. a man of Asmaor 
(Samaria ?) ; 6. of Lemnn (Lebanon ?); 

7. of Kanana or Kannan (Canaan) : 8, 9. 
Blacks of Dar-sus and Dar-Ao ?; and 
10, n. Chiefs of Cush (Ethiopia).— 
[G. W.] 

7 The hat or cap here described, and 
called by Herodotus indifferently Kvp- 
fiaaia (v. 49) and ndpa, seems to be the 
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colours, baying iron scales upon them like the scales of a fish.* 
Their legs were protected by trousers ; and they bore wicker 
shields for bucklers ; their quivers hanging at their backs,* and 
their arms being a short spear, a bow of uncommon size, and 
arrows of reed. They had likewise daggers suspended from their 
girdles along their right thighs. Otanes, the &ther of Xerxes* 
wife, Amestris,* was their leader. This people was known to 
the Greeks in ancient times by the name of Cephenians ; but 
they called themselves and were called by their neighbours, 
Artseans.* It was not till Perseus, the son of Jove and Danae, 



same with the plain "round-topped 
cap, projecting at tbe top a little over 
the brows, *wmcli is the ordinary head- 
dress of those who wear the Persian 
costume in the sculptures of Persepolis. 
A representation has been already given 
(vol. i. p. 221). In other respects the 
description of Herodotus does not show 
any great correspondence with the 
Fersepolitan representations. The wea- 
pons indeed are the some. The spear, 
the bow, the quiver pendant at the 
back, and the dagger hanging from the 
girdle on the right side, are all found. 
The spears however are not remarkably 
short, being little less than the length 



of the Qreek, t. e, about seven feet ; nor 
are the bows long, but what we should 
call very short, namely about three 
feet. Coats of scale armour, common 
in the As^rrian sculptures, are nowhere 
found. ^x>usen are worn, but no 
shield resembling our author's descrip- 
tion of the y4ffnf (infra, iz. 62). The 
only shield found is very like the Bg90- 
tian. Herodotus probably describes 
the Persian costume of his oven day, as 
does Xenophon that of his (Cyrop. vii. 
i. § 2 ; compare Anab. i. viii. } 6). 
The subjoined figures, which are Ferse- 
politan, will illustrate this note. 




• Compare infra, ix. 22. 

' See Schweigheeuser's Lex. Herod, 
sub voc. {fw6. 

^ Ctesias says (Exc. Pers. § 20) that 
Amestris was the daughter of Onophas, 
or Anaphes, who was the son of Otanes 
the conspirator (infra, ch. 62). He 
however names the conspirator Onophas 
(§ 14), so that he reuly agrees with 
Herodotus in everything except the 
name. 

' Stephen of Byzantium gives several 
accoimts of this word. Artsa, he says, 
was, according to Hellanicus, the name 
of the region mhabited by the Persians, 
who were called Artnans on that ac- 
count — an explanation which leaves the 



real origin and import of the term 
untouched (cf. Steph. Byz. sub voc. 
'Apraia). Again, he says, the Persians 
cdled "men" in old times Aricn, as 
the Qreeks called them *' heroes," where 
Artcei seems confounded with An'i. 
Finally he connects the prefix itpra in 
Artaxerxes, Artabazus, oc., wiUi Ar- 
tsean, which would give the meaning of 
"great" (see above, vol. iii. p. 445, ad 
voc. Art^us). Lassen agrees with this 
(Keilinschriften, p. 1G2). I^erhape the 
most probable account that can be given 
of the name "Artseans" is the follow- 
ing. It stands for the Afarti of the 
Scythic tablets, which is not an Arian 
name at all, but the old Scythio tiUe for 
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yisited Cepheus the son of Belus, and, marrying his daughter 
Andromeda, had by her a son called Perses (whom he left behind 
him in the country because Cepheus had no male ofispring), that 
the nation took from this Perses the name of Persians.^ 

62. The Medes had exactly the same equipment as the Per- 
sians; and indeed the dress common to both is not so much 
Persian as Median.* They had for commander Tigranes, of the 
race of the Achaemenids. These Medes were called anciently 
by all people Arians ; ° but when Medea, the Colchian, came to 
them from Athens, they changed their name. Such is the 
account which they themselves give.* 

The Cissians were equipped in the Persian fashion, except in 
one respect : — ^they wore on their heads, instead of hats, fiUets.' 
Anaphes, the son of Otanes, commanded them. 

The Hyrcanians * were likewise armed in the same way as the 



the ancient inhabitants of Susiana, and 
(probably) of Persia Proper — which 
appears in later times under the forms 
of Iberi, perhaps of Albanians, and 
again of Avars or Abars— all Turanian 
races. (See As. Soc. Joum. vol. xv. p. 4; 
anrl again pp. 234-236.) The Persians 
were thus Ai*t8eans only in the same 
i<ense that we are Britons; the title was 
first ethnic; then territorial, as Hellani- 
ciis said ; it belonged really to the inha- 
bitants of the region in question before 
the Persians invaded it. 

3 Vide infra, eh. 160. I can discern no 
ray of truth in the fables respecting Per- 
seus. Belus, king of Egypt ( !), Cepheus 
his son, king of Ethiopia (1), and Perses, 
the grandson of the latter, who proceeds 
from Ethiopia to Persia, and there be- 
comes the progenitor of the Persian 
kings (!), contradict all that is known 
of these countries, either historically or 
ethnologically (see Apollod. ii. i. § 4; 
and iv. § 3 ; compare above, vi. 54, 
note •; and see also Sir G. Wilkinson's 
note * on Bmk ii. ch. 91). 

* fompare B«e,k i. ch. 135, where the 
adoption by the Persians of the ordinary 
Median costume is mentioned. It ap- 
pears by this passage that they likewise 
adopted their militatr equipment. 
^ See Appendix to Book i. Esa&y iii. § 1. 
^ It is evident that the Oriental na- 
tions in the time of Herodotus were not 
unwilling to claim a connexion with the 
floiuiBhing and powerful Greek people, 
with whom they had recently made 
acquaintance. The Egyptians accepted 
the story of Danaus (ii. 91), and main- 

VOL. IV. 



tained that they conferred favours on 
Menelaus at the time of the Trojan war 
(ii. 118, 119). The Persians declared 
they got their name from Perseus (vi. 
54), and the Medes theirs from Medea ! 
I doubt if truth of atif/ kind is hi<lden 
under these fictions, which seem to me 
rather the produce of unscrupulous ser- 
vility. 

' The fiirpa^ which was worn also 
by the Cyprian princes in the tieet of 
Xerxes (infra, ch. 90), and by the Baby- 
lonians as part of their ordinary costume 
(supra, i. 195), was regarded both by 
Greeks and Komans as a token of 
effeminacy (Aristoph. Thesm. 898, ed. 
Bothe; Virg. ^n. iv. 216). It is gene- 
rally thought to have been a sort of 
turban (see Diet, of Antiq. s. v. Cahm- 
iica ; Scott and Liddell, Lex. s. v. fil- 
Tpo); but this is uncertain. It may 
perhaps have been a mere band or fillet, 
such as the Assyrian sculptures assign 
to the peop^ in question. 




Suslanian Ileail-dress. 

* #n the Hyrcanians, and the other 
obscure tribes here mentioned, see the 
Appendix, Essay i. pp. 160 et Be<Y\. 
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Persians. Their leader was Megapanus, the same who was 
afterwards satrap of Babylon. 

63. The Assyrians went to the war with helmets upon their 
heads made of brass, and plaited in a strange fashion which it is 
not easy to describe. They carried shields, lances, and daggers 
very like the Egyptian;* but in addition, they had wooden 



" The Assyrians do not appear from 
the monuments to have been armed like 
the Egyptians. The ** spears and dag- 
gers" (see woodcuts in n. on Bk. ix. 
ch. .'i2) may have been similar, but the 
"shields" of the Egyptians were of 
peculiar shape, and remarkable for a 
small circular depression instead of a 
boss (No. 1). They were a wooden 
frame, sometimes covered with bull's 
hide, and bound round the rim with 



metal. Their form, round at the sum- 
mit, and squared at the base (Nos. I. 
and II.), is still retained in that used at 
the present day by the people of Bomou. 
(See Denham and ClappcniiOD, p. 166.) 
The dagger was sometimes used for 
stabbing downwards. (No. Til.) The 
hair, in a mass at the back of the head, 
and bound by a fillet, as worn b^ the 
Assyrians, is commonly given to Asiatics 
on the Egyptian monuments. — [O. W.] 



O 




Nu. 1. 




No. II. 



e'fiAP. C2, G3. 



THE CIIALn.EAXS. 



clubs knotted with iron, and linen corselets.'" TJiis people, 
whom the Greeks call Syrians, are called Assyrians by the 
barbarians.^ The Chaldaeans^ served in their ranks, and they 
had for commander Otaspes, the son of Artachseus. 



** Thia deBoription agrees 
tolerably, but not quite ex- 
actly , with the coBtume seen in 
the Boalpturee. The difference 
is not surpriaing, as the latest 
sculptnree are at least two cen- 
toriea earlier than the time of 
Xerxes. The warriors wear, for 
the most part, metal helmets, 
some of which haye becm found 
entire. They are made of iron, 
not of brass or copper (Layard's 
Ifineveh, vol. ii. p. 339), and 
have no appearanceabout them 
of any t^wiated or plaited work. 
The woodcuts (p. 52) give the 
chief varieties. 

Their ordinary offensive wea- 
pons are the spear, the bow, 
the sword, the battle-axe, and 
the dagger. The club, such as 
Herodotus describes it, no- 
where appears ; but its place is 
taken by a sort of mace, not unlike the 
Egyptian. (See overleaf.) It is not 
very clear whether they have corse- 
lets, but their shields, which are gene- 
generally round, but sometimes oblong, 
and of a great size, are very conspicuous. 
One of the latter is given (infra, ix. G2) 
as an illustration of the Persian yi^pov. 
See p. 52 for some of the most common 
forms. 

* "Syrian" and "Assyrian" are in 
reality two entirely different words. 
* ' Syrian " is nothing but a variant of 
** Tyrian." The Qreeks when they first 
became acquainted with the country 
between Asia Minor and Egypt, found 
the people of Tyre (^Tzur) predominant 
there, and from them called the country 
in which they dwelt Syria (for Tsyria, 
which was beyond their powers of arti- 
culation). Afterwards, when they heard 
of the Assyrians, they supposed the 
name to be the same, though it had 
really a very different sound and origin. 
Hence the use of the term ^vpiriyty4s by 
the Delphic oracle (vii. 140), and of 
2^ioy by .^Elschylus (Pen. 86), where 
" Assyrian " is plainly intended. Hero- 
dotus seems to have been the first writer 
who took notice of the fact, that the 
great people of Upper Mesopotamia 
called themselves, not Syrians, but 
Amyrians. The confusion however 




No. III. 

continued after his time. Xenophon, 
though sometimes drawing the dis- 
tinction, which Herodotus gractically 
makes, between the two terms (see 
note * on Book i. ch. 6), as for instance 
in the Cyropwdia (i. i. 4, and i. v. 2), 
yet in many places carelessly uses '' Sy- 
rian" for " Assyrian " (Cyrop. v. iv. :>1 ; 
VI. ii. 19; VIII. vii. 20, &c.). Scylax, on 
the other hand, calls the Cappadocians 
"Assyrians" (p. HO), an epithet to 
which they could not possibly be en- 
titled ; yet in this he is followed by 
Dionysius Periegetes (1. 772), Ai-rian 
(Fr. 48), and others. ''Syrian" again 
is used for ** Assyrian " by the Latin 
writers. Pliny (H. N. v. 12), Mela (i. 
11). &c. 

The difference between the two words 
will bo seen most plainly by reference 
to the original languages. The root of 
" Syrian " is in Hebrew "WV ^ Tzur); the 
root of ''Assyrian" is "VIK^K {Asshur), 
A still greater distinction is found in 
the Assyrian inscriptions, where Assyria 
is called As-sur, while the Tyrians are 
the Tsur-ra-yn, the characters used being 
entirely different. With respect to ori- 
ginal meaning, Tzitr seems to be rightly 
explained as so called from the rock 
("VI V) on which the town was built; 
Asshur is perhaps to be conxiec^AA. vjVOa. 
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64. The Bactrians went to the war wearing a head-dress very 
like the Median, but armed with bows of cane, after the custom 
of their country, and with short spears. 

The Sacse, or Scyths, were clad in trousers, and had on their 
heads tall stiff caps rising to a point.* They bore the bow of 




Ai^yrian Helmets 



f 





Aaiyrian Maoee (Uyard). 

"ie*K "happiness;" at any rate it can 
Have no connexion with tztw. 

'^ Herodotus seems here to use the 
word ** Chaldaean ** in an ethnic sense, 
and to designate, not the priest-caste of 
his first Book (chs. 181-183), but the 
inhabitants of lower Babylonia, (Of. 
Strab. xvi. p. 1050: Iffri 9k <pv\6v ri 
r&y Xa\9aiuy, koI x<^pa rrjs BafivKayias 
^ 4Kfivwv olKovfAivfiy xKfiffidCovffa ro7s 
"Apa^l^i, Kol rp Korii ndpffca \9yon4yp 
eaXdrrr^ ; and see above, ▼ol. L p. 470.) 



Assyrian Shields (Layard). 

' Pointed caps and helmets of a pecu- 
liar kind are common in the ancient 
sculptures of Asia. The Scythian cap> 
tive in the Behistim sculpture, bean on 
his head a most remarkable cap of this 
character. It is more than one-third of 
the height of the man, and must, there- 
fore, if drawn in proportion, have been 
about two feet long. There is a slight 
bend in it towards the point, which 
seems to indicate that it was made of 
felt, not of metaL The Assyrian pointed 
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their country and the dagger ; besides which they carried the 
battle-axe, or aagaris} They were in truth Amyrgian * Scyth- 
ians, but the Persians called them Sacse, since that is the name 
which they give to all Scythians.* The Bactrians and the SacsB 
had for leader Hystaspes, the son of Darius and of Atossa, the 
daughter of Cyrus. 

Q^. ITie Indians wore cotton dresses, and carried bows of cane, 
and arrows also of cane, with iron at the point. Such was the 
equipment of the Indians, and they marched under the com- 
mand of Phamazathres the son of Artabates. 

66. The Arians carried Median bows, but in other respects 
were equipped like the Bactriana Their commander was 
Sisamnes the son of Hydames. 

The Parthians and Chorasmians, with the Sogdians, the Gan- 
dariansy and the Dadicse, had the Baetrian equipment ia all 
respects. The Parthians and Chorasmians were commanded by 
Artabazus the son of thamaces, the Sogdians by Azanes the 
son of Art«us, and the Gandarians and DadicflB by Artyphius 
the son of Artabanus. 

67, The Caspians were clad in cloaks of skin, and carried the 



helmet (page 52, No. 4), which in some 
respects resembled it, was of metal 




No. I. No. 2. 

Scythian Peaked Caps. 

(Layard's Nineveh, vol. ii. p. 341), and 
not more than half the height. Of the 
accompanying woodcuts, No. 1 is from 
the Behistun sculpture, while No. 2 is 
from a very archaic tablet in Cappa- 
docia (figured by Texier). 

* The warriors who wear the head- 
dress (No. 2) in the la&t note, bear A 
battle-axe, of which the following is a 
representation. It is probable that this 

'f 



is the Sacan sagaris. 

* In the inscription on the tomb of 
Darius at NakhHh-i-Kustam, the Asiatic 
Scythians under Persian rule are dis- 
tinguished as " Saka Humavarga " and 
** Saka Tigrakhuda,** the former appa- 
rent v designating the eastern Scythians 
on the confines of India; the latter, 
those scattered through the empire, 
who are known simply as ** bowmen.'* 
According to Hellanicus, the word 
"Amyi-gian" was strictly a geogra- 
phical title, Amynjinin being the name 
of the plain in which these Scythians 
dwelt. (Steph. Byz. ad voc. *A/i. 'Afivp- 
yiou, TcSfoy ioKwy 'EAAivt^cos J^KvOaisA 

* ** Saka'* is the word used through- 
out the Persian inscriptions. It may 
perhaps be the true national appellative, 
whence the other names by which the 
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Greeks knew the race were derived. 

Compare ^Mca — Seuca-rat (=2«vdat) 

Saxa-Aoi — 2ia<ca-At-Tot 
(=2KoAoTai) 
with Ap. or Op.— Opl-sci (=08ci) 

Apu-ll— Apu-U-sci (= 
Volscl). 

Later writers distinguish the Sacie as a 
particular tribe of the Scythae (Strab. 
xi. p. 744; Q. Curt. vii. 8, and viii. 4; 
Plin. H. N. vi. 17; Ptol. vi. 13; &c.). 



Scythian Battle- Axe. 
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cane bow of their country, and the scymitar. So equipped the^ 
went to the war ; and they had for commander Ariomiudus the 
brother of Artyphius. 

The Sarangians had dyed garments which showed brightly 
and buskins which readied to the knee: they bore Mediai 
bows, and lances. Their leader was Pherendates, the son o 
Megabazus. 

The Pactyans wore cloaks of skin, and carried the bow o 
their country and the dagger. Their commander was Axtyntes 
the son of Ithamatres. 

68. The Utians, the Mycians, and the Paricanians were al 
equipped like the Pactyans. They had for leaders, Arsamenei 
the son of Darius, who commanded the Utians and Mycians 
and Siromitres, the son of CEobazus, who commanded the Pari 
canians. 

69. The Arabians wore the zeira^ or long cloak, fastene< 
about them with a girdle ; and carried at their right side lon| 
bows, which when unstnmg bent backwards.® 

The Ethiopians were clothed in the skins of leopards an< 
lions,^ and had long bows made of the stem of the palm-leal 



^ The flowing dress or petticoat called 
zeira (zira), supported by a girdle, is 
very similar to their present costume. 
Zura, ''tassel/' is said by Reiske (in 
Oolius) to signify also a " night dress," 
though it is not found in any Arabic 
lexicon; and the only word like it is 
zirah, "a coat of mail" in Persian, 
answering to the Arabic sera, — [Q. W.] 

^ Bows of this kind were not usual 
among either the Qreeks or the oriental 
nations. They ai'e said to have been 
borne by the Scythians (Athen. z. p. 
454, D), and are sometimes depicted in 
the lumds of Asiatics on ancient vases. 
(See the subjoined woodcut.) Sophocles, 
in the Trachinisa (1. 511 ), ascribes a bow 
of this character to Hercules. ["A 



small bow, *bent back,' is carried b 
the Assyrian captives of Sheshonk (Shi 
shak) at Karnak."— G. W.] 




Ancient Bow (from a Greek vase). 

• One of the Caryatides at Porsepoli 
whose features prove him to be a 
Ethiopian, has an upper garment mac 
of the skin of an animal, as the accozi 




Ethiopian (Pferaepollti). 
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not less than four cubits in length. On these they laid short 
arrows made of reed,^ and armed at the tip, not with iron, but 
with a piece of stone,^ sharpened to a point, of the kind used in 
engraving seals. They carried likewise spears, the head of 
which was the sharpened horn of an antelope ; and in addition 
they had knotted clubs. When they went into battle they 
painted their bodies, half with chalk, and half with vermilion. 
The Arabians,^ and the Ethiopians who came from the region 
above Egypt, were commanded by Arsames,^ the son of Darius 
and of Ajtyston^ daughter of Cyrus. This Artystone was the 
best-beloved of all the wives of Darius ; and it was she whose 
statue he caused to be made of gold wrought witli the hammer. 
Her son Arsames commanded these two nations. 

70. The eastern Ethiopians — for two nations of this name 
served in the army — were marshaUed with the Indians. They 
differed in nothing from the dther Ethiopians, save in their lan- 
guage, and the character of their hair. For the eastern Ethi- 
opians have straight hair, while they of Libya are more woolly- 
haired than any other people in the world.* Their equipment 



panjing represontation clearly shows. 
Prisoners girt with skins likewise appear 
in some of the Nubian temples, where 
the conquest of Ethiopia by E^gypt seems 
to be commemorated (see Heeren's 
African Nations, i. pp. 357, 358, E. T.). 
' These were sometimes used by the 
Egyptians also, mostly in the chase, 
uiiil many have been foimd at Thebes. 
'So. I.) The stone used was an agate, 
the so-called Egyptian pebble, or some 
other of the silicious stones so com- 
mon in Ethiopia. The hard wooden 
clubs, p6ro\a rvKond, were the same 
the Ethiopians now use (made of 
acacia, or of ebony, and called ii^sdrif 
from the supposed resemblance to a 
"tongue"), and were also adopted by 
the Egyptian infantry. Their dress, of 
bull's, or other hide, is often repre- 
sented on the Egyptian monuments. 
See n. on Bk. ii. ch. 104, and Bk. iii. 
oh. 97.) Then- bows, not less than 4 
cubitji, or 6 feet in length, were very 
like the military long-bow of Egypt; 
but though probably longer, they do 
not appear to have exceeded 5 feet. 
They wei-e of a similar kind of wood; 
and those of the palm-branch must have 
'Kren used by inferior tribes (see wood- 
cut No. II. in n. *, Bk. iii. ch. 97), as 
well as their spears, tipped with the 
oryx-hom instead of iron. Neither this 



long-bow, nor that emblematic of Tosh, 
could have been of palm-branch. — 
[G. W.] 

^ The long black flints foimd at Mara- 
thon have been supposed to be these 
Ethiopian arrow-heads (Thirlwall, Hist, 
of Greece, vol. ii. p. 242 ; Biihr, ad loo.). 
But the discovery of similar stones in 
great abundance on a vast number of 
ancient Attic sites makes it impossible 
to regard them, in any place where they 
occur, as tokens of Persian invasion. It 
has even been questioned whether they 
are arrow-heads at all, and not rather 
natural productions (see Col. Leake's 
Demi of Attica, p. 101, note of 1837). 

' The Arabians hero spoken of, who 
8erve<l under the same commander as 
the Ethiopians, were probably those of 
Africa, who occuj)ied the trjict between 
the valley of the Nile and the Bed Sea. 
Vide supra, ii. 8, and compare Juba ap. 
Plin. (H. N. vi. 29, p. 374) and Strabo 
(xvii. p. 1 143). The Asiatic Arabs were 
not subject to Persia (iii. 88). 

* This is one of the few places where 
there is a close agreement between 
Herodotus and iEschylus. -^schylus 
makes Arsames — **gi-eat Arsames," as 
he calls him — governor of Egypt (Pers. 
37 ), which would be quite in acconlance 
with the position here assigned him. 

^ Vide supra, ii. 104, note ^. 
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<-:hap. 70-73. THE LIBYANS, PAPHLAGOXIANS, ETC. ')7 

^vvas in most points like that of the Indians ; but they wore upon 
*lieir heads the scalps of horses/ with the ears and mane 
^ittaehed ; the ears were made to stand upright, and the mane 
^served as a crest. For shields this people made use of the skins 
^^)f cranes. 

71. The Libyans wore a dress of leather/ and carried javelins 
:xnade hard in the fire. They had for commander Massages, the 
^on of Oarizus. 

72. The Paphlagonians went to the war with plaited helmets ® 

mipon their heads, and carrying small shields and spears of no 

j^reat size. They had also javelins and daggers, and wore on 

^iiiheir feet the buskin of their country, which reached half way 

^■ap the shank. In the same fasliion were equipped the Ligyans, 

"tJie Matienians, the Mariandynians, and the Syrians (or Cappa- 

docians, as they are called by the Persians*). The Paphla- 

g'ouians and Matienians were under the command of Dotus the 

son of Megasidrus ; while the Mariandynians, the Ligyans, and 

*he Syrians had for leader Gobryas, the son of Darius and 

Artyst6n6. 

73. The dress of the Phrygians closely resembled the Paph- 
J^gonian, only in a very few points differing from it According 
te the Macedonian account, the Phrygians, during the time that 
they had their abode in Europe and dwelt with them in Mace- 
donia, bore the name of Brigians ; but on their removal to Asia 
they changed their designation at the same time with their 
dwelling-place.^^ 

' Some Greek bronze helmets had opposite continent. But it is not at aU 

horses' ears of metal, as well as the likely that the entire Phrygian nation, 

loane.— [G. W.] as Herodotus and Xanthus (Fr. 5) seem 

' On the manufacture of leather and to have thought, proceeded from them. 

u% of leather dresses among the native Rather, they must be regarded as colo- 

Africans, vide supra, iv. 189, notes " nists of the Phrygians, the stream of 

uid^ Indo-European colonisation having set 

' The Paphlagonian helmets were of westward, from Armenia into Phrygia, 

leather (Xen. ijiab. v. iv. § 13), pro- and from Phrygia across the straits into 

hably of plaited thongs, Europe. Of course, it is compatible 

• Supra, i. 72, and V. 49. On the name with this view, and highly probable, 
"Cappadocia," see note"' on the former that the Briges in large numbers, when 
passs^. compelled to yield to the attacks of 

* It is quite possible that the Briges Macedonian or lUyrian enemies, re- 
or Bryges, who were from very ancient crossed the straits into Asia, and sought 
times the immediate neighbours of the a refuge (like the Tyrrhenian Pelasgi) 
Macedonians (see Miiller s Dorians, i. among their kindred. 

p. 500, E. T., and the authorities there The word " Bryges " in Macedonian 

cited), and of whom a remnant con- would be identical with "Phryges;" for 

tinued to exist in these regions long the Macedonians could not sound the 

after the time of Herodotus (vide supra, letter ^, but said BlXimroSt BfpfylKri, 

yi. 45, note *), may have been connected fidXcucpos, for ♦(Aixiroj, ♦cpeWfci;, (pdXa- 

ethnically with the Phrygians of the Kpos (see Steph. Byz. ad voc. Bpiyts). 
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The Armenians, who are Phrygian colonists,^ were armed in 
the Phrygian fashion. Both nations were under the command of 
Artochmes, wlio was married to one of the daughters of Darius. 

74. The Lydians were armed very nearly in the Greciar^ 
manner. These Lydians in ancient times were called Maeonians,^ 
but changed their name, and took their present title from Lydui^ 
the son of Atys. 

The Mysians wore upon their heads a helmet made after the 
fashion of their country, and carried a small buckler ; they used 
as javelins staves with one end hardened in the fire. The 
Mysians are Lydian colonists,^ and &om the mountain-chain 
of Olympus,^ are called Olympieni. Both the Lydians and 
the Mysians were under the command of Artaphemes, the 
son of that Artaphemes who, with Datis, made the landing at 
Marathon. 

75. The Thracians went to the war wearing the skins of foxes 
upon their heads, and about their bodies tunics, over which was 
thrown a long cloak of many colours.*^ Their legs and feet were 
cliul in buskins made from the skins of fawns ; and they had for 
arms javelins, witli light targes, and short dirks. This people, 
after crossing into Asia, took the name of Bithynians ; ^ before, 
they had been called Strymonians, while they dwelt upon tlie 
Strymon; whence, according to their own account, they had 
been driven out by tlie Mysians and Teucrians.' The com- 
mander of these Asiatic Thracians was Bassaces the son of 
Artabunus. 

7G. [The Chalybians ®] had small shields made of the hide of 



\ 



1 The modem Armenian language is 
allied to the most ancient dialects of the 
Arian race (supra, vol. 1. p. 536). It 
does not seem, however, notwithstand- 
ing the remark of Stephen (t^ ipwyg 
iroXAa ippvyiCovai), to be particularly 
near to the ancient Phrygian,— so far as 
the few traces remaining of that lan- 
guage enable us to judge. Nevertheless, 
the geographical position of the two 
countries, and their common Indo-Eu- 
ropean character, make it probable that 
one was peopled from the other. Hero- 
dotus, and Stephen (ad voc. *Apfifyla), 
who follows him, derive the Armenians 
from the Phrygians. The modem eth- 
nologist would invert this theory (see 
Appendix to Book i. Essay ri., p. 545). 

^ Supra, i. 7. And see Appendix to 
Book i. Essay i. pp. 29u, 291. 

3 Compare i. 171, where the Lydian 



and Mysian are represented, probably 
with more truth, as sister races. 

* On the Mysian Olympus see Book i. 
ch. 3G; and compare vol. i. Essay ii. 
p. 314. 

* The Thracians of Europe wore 
exactly the same costume, as appears 
from a passage in Xenophon (Anab. vii. 
iv. § 4, ol Qp^Kfs iiKwiFtKllias M rais 
icc^>aAaiS <f>opovffi icol rots wcrl, ical X'^vi^ai 
ov fi6yov irtpl roiis (rr4pvois kKKh. KoL irtpX 
roils fxripois' Koi (tipits fi^XP^ '''^^ iroBwv 
M rSov Jimuv ^x®^^*"* ^^^* ^^ x^^^ 
9as). It was nccossaiy to guard against 
the extreme rigour of the climate in 
those regions. 

« Supra, i. 28. 

'' Compare ch. 20 sub fin. and note * 
ad loc. 

8 There is a defect here in the text 
of Herodotus ; the name of the nation 
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the ox, and carried each of them two spears such as are used iu 
wolf-hunting. Brazen helmets protect^ their heads ; and above 
these they wore the ears and horns of an ox fashioned in brass. 
They had also crests on their helms ; and their legs were bound 
round with purple bands. There is an oracle of Mars in the 
country of this people. 

77. The Cabalians, who are Mseonians, but are called Laso- 
nians, had the same equipment as the Cilicians — an equipment 
which I shall describe when I come in due course to the Cilician 
contingent.® 

The Milyans bore short spears, and had their garments fas- 
tened with buckles. Some of their number carried Lycian 
bows.*® They wore about their heads skull-caps made of leather. 
Badres the son of Hystanes led both nations to battle. 

78. The Moschians wore helmets made of wood, and carried 
shields and spears of a small size : their spear-heads, however, 
were long. The Moschian equipment was that likewise of the 
Tibarem'ans, the Macronians, and the Mosyiioecians.* The leaders 
of these nations were the following : the Moschians and Tiba- 
renians were under the command of Ariomardus, who was the 
son of Darius and of Parmys, daughter of Smerdis son of Cyrus ; 
while the Macronians and Mosynoecians had for leader Ai*tayctes, 
the son of Cherasmis, the governor of Sestos upon the Helles- 
pont. 

79. The Mares wore on their heads the plaited helmet peculiar 
to theii' country, and used small leathern bucklers, and javelins. 

The Colchians wore wooden helmets, and carried small shields 
of raw hide, and short spears ; besides which they liad swords. 
Both Mares and Colchians were under tlie command of Pharau- 
(lates, the son of Teaspes. 

has been lost. Wesseling was the first however, is imlike that of the more 

to oonjecture " Chalybians," which later eastern Chalybes in Xenophon (Anab. 

editors have adopted. Certainly the iv. vii. § 15). 

Chalybians, who are of sufficient import- ® Infra, ch. 91. 

ance to occur in the enumeration of the ^° That is, bows of coniel-ircod. Vide 

nations of Asia Minor, not only in Hero- infra, ch. 92. 

dotus (i. 28) but in Ephorus (Fr. 80), ' These thi*ee nations had become in- 

might be expected to receive a distinct dependent of Pereia by the time of 

mention in this place, especially since Xenophon (Anab. vii. viii. § 25). They 

all the other nations mentioned in the were also better armed. They had 

list of Herodotus are spoken of as con- substituted the y4^^ov for the light 

tributing either to the fleet or to the targe ; their spears, at least those of the 

land army. And fiu*ther, the Chaly- Mosynooci, were nine feet long; their 

biana, if really Scythians (^Eschyl. Sept. helmets were of leather; and they hiul 

c. Th. 729), might be likely to have an steel battle-axes (Anab. iv. viii. § 3; 

oracle of Mars in their country (supra, v. iv. §§ 12, 13). 
IT. 62). The description of the arms. 
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The Alarodians and Saspirians were armed like the Col- 
ehians ; their leader was Masistes, the son of Siromitras. j 

80. The Islanders who came from the ErytbrsBan sea^ where 
they inhabited the islands to which the king sends those whom 
he banishes,^ wore a dress and arms almost exactly like the 
Median. Their leader was Mardontes the son of Bagseus, who 
the year after perished in the battle of Mycale, where he was 
one of the captains.^ 

81. Such were the nations who fought upon the dry land, and 
made up the infantry of the Persians. And they were com- 
manded by the captains whose names have been above recorded. 
The marshalling and numbering of the troops had been com- 
mitted to them ; and by them were appointed the captains over 
a thousand, and the captains over ten tiiousand ; but the leaders 
of ten men, or a hundred, were named by the captains over 
ten thousand. There were other oflScers also, who gave the 
orders to the various ranks and nations; but those whom I 
have mentioned above were the commanders. 

82. Over these commanders themselves, and over the whole 
of the infantry, there were set six generals, — namely, Mardonius, 
son of Gobryas ; TritantsBchmes, son of the Artabanus who gave 
his advice against the war with Greece ; Smerdomenes son of 
Otanes — these two were the sons of Darius* brothers, and thus 
were cousins of Xerxes — Masistes, son of Darius and Atossa ; 
Gergis son of Arizus ; and Megabyzus son of Zopyrus. 

83. The whole of the infantry was under the command of 
these generals, excepting the Ten Thousand. The Ten Thousand, 
who were all Persians and all picked men, were led by Hydames, 
the son of Hydames. They were called " the Immortals," for 
the following reason. If one of their body failed either by the 
stroke of death or of disease, forthwith his place was filled up by 
another man, so that their number was at no time either greater 
or less than 10,000. 

Of all the troops the Persians were adorned with the greatest 
magnificence, and they were likewise the most valiant. Besides 
their arms, which have been already described, they glittered 
all over with gold, vast quantities of which they wore about their 
persons.* They were followed by litters, wherein rode their 

2 Supra, iii. 93. Ctesias mentions the * AU accounts agree in representing 

banishment of Megabyzus to Cyrt» in the use of ornaments in pure gold as 

the Erythraean sea by the command of common among the Persians (see Ion, 

Artaxerxes (Exc. Pers. § 40). Fr. 4; Xen. Anab. i. ii. § 27; viii. § 29, 

^ Infra, ix. 102. Ac.; Quint. Curt. iii. iii. § 13; Justin, 
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ooncnbines, and by a numerous train of attendants handsomely 
dressed. Camels and sumpter-beasts carried their provision, 
apart from that of the other soldiers. 

84. All these yarious nations %ht on horseback; they did 
not, however, at this time all furnish horsemen, but only the 
following : — 

(i.) The Persians, who were armed in the same way as their 
own footmen, excepting that some of them wore upon their 
leads devices fashioned with the hammer in brass or steel. 

85. (iL) The wandering tribe known by the name of Sagar- 

-tians — ^a people Persian in language, and in dress half Persian, 

lalf Pactyan, who fomished to the army as many as eight 

-thousand horse. It is not the wont of this people to carry arms, 

either of bronze or steel, except only a dirk; but they use 

lassoes made of thongs plaited together, and trust to these 

^whenever they go to the wars. Now the manner in which they 

fight is the following : when they meet their enemy, straightway 

iihey discharge their lassoes, which end in a noose ; then, what- 

eyer the noose encircles, be it man or be it horse, they drag 

towards them ; and the foe, entangled in the toils, is forthwith 

slain.* Such is the manner in which this people fight ; and now 

their horsemen were drawn up with the Persians. 

8C. (iii.) The Medes, and Cissians, who had the same equip- 
ment as their foot-soldiers. 

(iv.) The Indians, equipped as their footmen, but some on 
horseback and some in chariots, — the chariots drawn either by 
, or by wild asses.® 



x». 9; Aristid. Panath. p. 210; Dio 
Chryaost. Drat. ii. p. 29, B, &c.). That 
there viAB DO mistake about the matter 
leems evident from what is related con- 
cerning the spoils gained at Platcca, and 
the great wealth which thereby accrued 
to the Eginetans (infra, ix. 80). 

* The use of the lasso was common 
in ancient times to many of the nations 
of Western Asia. It is seen in the 
Auyrian sculptures from the palace of 
Asshur-bani-iMd, son of Esarhaddon, 
which are now in the British Museum. 
PausaniflA mentions it as a custom of 
the Sarinatians (i. xxi. § 8), Suidas as in 
use among the Parthians (ad voc. ffttpd). 
It was also practised by the Huns, the 
Alani, and many other barbarous nations 
(•ee the observations of Kuster on 
Suidas, vol. iii. p. 303, and those of 
lipaiaB in his treatise De Milit. Roman. 



vol. iii. p. 443), as it is at the present 
day by the inhabitants of the Pampas. 
The scarcity of metals, or want of the 
means of working them, gave rise to 
such a contrivance (cf. Pausan. 1. s. c). 
• The wild ass must not be con- 
founded (as it has been by Larch er) 
with the zebra. It is an entirely dif- 
ferent animal. Ker Porter (Travels, 
vol. i. p. 460) has described one which 
he saw at a short distance very accu- 
rately. " He appeared to me," he says, 
" about ten or twelve hands high, the 
skin smooth like a deer's, and of a 
reddish colour, the belly and hinder 
parts partaking of a silveiy grey ; his 
neck was finer than that of a common 
ass, being longer, and bending like a 
stag's, and his legs beautifully slender ; 
the head and ears seemed lai^ge in pro- 
portion The mane was short and 
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(v.) The Bactrians and Caspians, arrayed as their footr 
soldiers. 

(vL) The Libyans, equipped as their fooinsoldiers, like tbe 
rest ; but all riding in chariots.^ 

(vii.) The Caspeirians^ and Paricanians, equipped as theb 
foot-soldiers. 

(viii.) The Arabians, in the same array as their footmen, bat 
all riding on camels, not inferior in fleetness to horses.' 



black, as also was a tuft which termi- 
nated his tail. No line whatever ran 
along his back or crossed his shoulders, 
as are seen in the tame species." Repre- 
sentations of them are found in the Assy- 
rian bas-reliefs, and one appears among 
the presents brought to the Persian king 



as tribute at Persepolis. (See the sub^ 
joined woodcut.) Wild asses of thi^ 
species are common in the desert 
tween India and Aflghanistan (s( 
Elphinstone's Cabul, and compare Ctes.^ 
Indie. § 25). They are naturaUy 
wild, but are sometimes tamed. 




Wild Asa (Peruqwlls). 



' Supra, iv. 170 and 189. 

8 The MSS. give " Caspians," who 
have been already mentioned, in a 
proper connexion, with the Bactrions. 
Heize conjectured, and the later editors 
have given, " Caspeirians" from Stephen 
of Byzantium, who quotes the name 
** Caspeirus" as from Herodotus. (He 
refers however to Book ill. instead of 
Book vii., and his '* Caspeirus" clearly 
represents the Caspatyrus of iii. 102.) 
The Caspeirians were a people on the 
borders of India (Steph. Byz. irpocfxi^J 
T^ 'IvSt/cJ. Dionys. ap. Steph. Nonn. 
Dionys. xxii., and perhaps Ptolem. vii. 
1, pp. 201, 202). They seem to have been 



(See 



the inhabitants of Cashmeer. 
Appendix, Essay i. p. 177.) 

• The speed of the dromedary being 
equal to that of a horse is an error ; it 
scarcely exceeds nine miles an hoiu*. 
The camel answers to the cart-horse, 
the dromedary to the saddle-horse. 
Each has one hump ; the Bactrian camel 
has two. It is singular that the camel 
is not represented in the Egyptian 
sculptures. An instance occurs only 
of late time. But this does not prove 
its non-existence in Egvpt, as it was 
there in the age of Abraham. Poultiy 
are also unnoticed on the monuments ; 
and it is possible that they were rare in 
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87. Tliese nations, and these only, furnisliotl liorso to the 
army : and the number of the horse was eiglity thousand, without 
counting camels or chariots. All were marshalled m squadrons, 
excepting tlie Arabians ; who were placed last^ to avoid frighten- 
ing the horses, which cannot endure the sight of the camel.*® 

88. The horse was commanded by Armamithras and Titheeus, 
sons of Datis. The other commander, Phamuches, who was to 
have been their colleague, had been left sick at Sardis ; since at 
the moment that he was leaving the city, a sad mischance befell 
him : — a dog ran under the feet of the horse upon which he was 
mounted; and the horse, not seeing it coming, was startled, 
and, rearing bolt upright, threw his rider. After this fall 
Phamuches spat blood, and fell into a consumption. As for the 
Aorse, he was treated at once as Phamuches ordered : the attend- 
ants took him to the spot where he had thrown his master, and 
there cut oflF his four legs at the hough. Thus Phamuches lost 
iis command. 

89. The triremes amounted in all to twelve hundred and 
8© ven ; and were furnished by the following nations : — 

(i.) The Phoenicians, with the Syrians of Palestine, furnished 

thx^e hundred vessels, the crews of which were thus accoutred : 

Tipon their heads they wore helmets made nearly in the Grecian 

iaa,imer ; about their bodies they had breastplates of linen ; * 

tliey carried shields without rims ; ^ and were armed with jave- 

lius. This nation, according to their own account, dwelt 

anciently upon the Erythraean sea,^ but, crossing thence, fixed 

themselves on the searcoast of Syria, where they still inhabit. 

This part of Syria, and all the region extending from hence to 

Egypt, is known by the name of Palestine.* 

Egypt in earlj times. They appear to * The name Palestine is beyond a 
have come originally from Asia, where doubt the Greek form of the Hebrew 

^ Supra, i. 80. Philistines (compare note ^ on ii. 128). 

' For a description of these corselets, And the persons here indicated are the 

MeBookii. ch. 182, note i. They were inhabitants of the sea-board between 

worn also by the Assyrians (supra, ch. Phoenicia and Egypt, which is the 

6a, proper Ivpia UaXaiffrlyri or Syria of the 

' This was the characteristic of the Philistines. It has been assumed by 

pelta, or light targe, introduced among Rennell (Geography of Herod, pp. 245- 

the Greeks by Iphicrates (Com. Nep. 247) and others that the inhabitants of 

Iphicr. i. 3 ; Diod. Sic. xv. 44 ; Hesych. this tract in the time of Xerxes were 

ad voc., &c.). It consisted of a frame- tli® Jews. But this seems to be incor- 

work of wood or wickerwork, over rect. The coast tract, commanded by 

which was stretched a covering of raw the three towns of Gaza, Ashdod, and 

hide or leather (see Diet, of Antiq. p. Ascalon, which was conquered at the 

8^2). ftrat entrance of the Jews into the land 

3 See Appendix, Essay ii. of Canaan (Judges i. 18), was afterwards 
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times covered with small metal pbti 
(No. III.)« was commonly worn b^^ 



(il) The Egyptians furnished two hundred ships.* TheL^ 
crews had plaited helmets upon their heads, and bore concavi^ 
sliields with rims of unusual size.* They were armed with spean^ 

recovered by the Philistines (Judges 
xiii. 1 et seq.), and continued in their 
possession, with only temporary and 
occasional exceptions (2 Chron. xxvi. 6), 
till the Macedonian conquest (cf . Jerem. 
zlvii. ; Ze|>han. ii. 4-7 ; Zech. iz. 5, 6 ; 
Nehem. xiii. 23 ; Judith ii. 28 et seq.). 
This tract, with Qaza (Cadytis) for its 
chief town, is the only portion of Hero- 
dotus's Palestine Syria, which reached 
the coast, and its inhabitants are Philis- 
tines, a race akin to the Canaanites. 
The Jews dwelt inland, and, if they 
served at all in the army of Xerxes, 
must have been enrolled among his 
land forces. But in the time between 
Zerubbabel and Ezra they were too 
weak to be of any account. 

^ Of the Egyptians as sailon, see 
notes on Bk. viii. ch. 17, and Bk. ix. oh. 
32. 

^ These concave shields, with large 
rims, are more like Greek than Egyp- 
tian, unless Herodotus means that they 
were edged with metal (as in woodcut 
No. II. iu n. on Bk. vii. ch. 63). There 
is, however, an instance (No. I.) of con- 
cave Egyptian shields. Their trowel- 
shaped daggers, or swords (No. II.), 
were not uncommon; and ship-spears, 
or boarding pikes, are represented in 
the sea-fight at Medeenet Haboo, as well 
as large swords. A quilted thorax, some- 




No. L 

soldiers and sailors. (See figs. 14, 15, 
in No. y. woodcut in n. on Bk. ix. ch. 
32.) Scale and chain-armour were used 
by many people, and even in the Roman 
army, as the monuments of the empire, 
and Latin writers sufficiently prove, 
whence Virgil speaks of " Loricam con- 
sertam hamis auroque trilicem." (Aln, 
iii. 467), and " thoraca indutus ahenis 
horrebat squamis." (JEn. xi. 467, comp. 
771.) They were also adopted by the 
Assyrians (as shown by Mr. Layard), 
and by the Persians. (Herodotus, viL 




No. II. 
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gumted for a 8ea-%ht, and with huge pole-ases. The greater 
pckart of them wore breastplates ; and all had long cutlasses. 



\ 




No. 111. 

^^ Xrrthos <rt^rip4fis Si^iy lx9voft9fos\ belonged. The Sarmatiam and othera 
tnd ix. 22, BiifniKa Kp/Offtov \rKiloor6v,) wore «cale-armour, made of pieces of 
In Egypt scale-armour is represented horn, or horse-hoofs, cut and sewn in 
at h much earlier period in the tomb of the form of feathers, upon a linen 
Remeses III. at Theb«» (see At. Eg. vol. doublet ^Pausan. i. 21), The huge 
i p. 331, and Plate III.), and in Dr. 
Abbott's collection is part of a cuirass 
formed of plates sewn upon a leather 
<Joublet. The plates are of bronze, in 
form imitative of the Egyptian shield. 




No. IV. 



*itlk the round end downwards^ and on 
two of them is the name of Sheshonk, 
Sluibak, to whom the cuirass probably 
VOL. IV. 




No. V. 
shields mentioned by Xenophon (Cv- 
roped. vii. i. § 33), which Vaccv>r<^ixi\^ \» 
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90. (iii.) The Cyprians furnished a hundred and fifty shi] 
and were equipped in the following fEtshion, Their kings 




No. VI. 



him") the Egyptian phalanx had in the 
army of Grceaus, are represented at 
Sio6t. These, he says, covered their 
bodies far more than the Persian ydfi^oy 
and the thorax. They were of wood 
(Xen. Anab. i. and ii.), and reached to 
their feet, and, being supported by a 
thong over the shoulder, gave them a 
power of pushing in a chai^ge (one of the 
great uses of a shield often represented 
in Qreek sculpture), which the Per- 
sians, holding their fferrha in the hand at 
.arm's length, could not withstand. The 



gerrha used by the Persians at Platiea 
and Mycale appear to have renembled 
the shields adopted by the Egyptians at 
sieges, which were supported by a crutch 
(woodcut No.yi.,fig8. a, b, c, d), orrather 
those in the Nineveh sculptures (see 
Layard, Nineveh and its Remains, toI. ii. 
p. 348) where they are also represented in 
sieges, illustrating the expression in Isa. 
xxxvii. 33 : "nor shoot an arrow there, 
nor come before it (the city) with shields, 
nor cast a bank against it." The shield 
of the Eanemboo n^gro in Africa, ao- 
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turbans bound about their heads, while the people wore tunics ; 
in other respects they were clad like the Greeks. They are of 
various races ;^ some are sprung from Athens and Salamis, 
some from Arcadia, some from Cythnus,® some from Phoenicia, 
and a portion, according to their own account, from Ethiopia. 

91. (iv.) The Cilicians furnished a hundred ships. The crews 
wore upon their heads the helmet of their country, and carried 
instead of shields light targes made of raw hide ; they were clad 
in woollen tunics, and were each armed with two javelins, and a 
fiword closely resembling the cutlass of the Egyptians. This 
-people bore anciently the name of Hypachaeans,* but took their 
present title from Cilix, the son of Agenor, a Phoenician. 

(v.) The Pamphylians furnished thirty ships, the crews of 



cording to Denham and Glapperton's 
ongraTing of it, has the same form as 
to of Egypt, and the round part is 
*l8o held uppermost (v. supra, ch. 63, p. 
50, woodcuts Nob. I, 11.)— [Q. W.] 
, ' The mixed character of the popula- 
tion of Cyprus has been already noticed 
(supra, y. 104, note »). The island 
^pears to have been early colonised 
"■om Phoenicia, as the names of its most 
*oci«nt towns, and the testimonies of 
early writers, auflBciently indicate (see 
]«>chart'8 Geograjph. Sac. iii. ch. 3). 
The traditions with respect to Cinyras 
(Apollod. III. xiv. § 3 ; Theopomp. Fr. 
in ; Ister. Fr. 39), and Belus ^Virg. 
■A^n.i. 621 ; Steph. Byz. ad voc. Advil- 
^^1, the early coins, inscriptions, and 
^^her remains, the language so far as 
Mown (Hesych. ad voc. MdAtKo, Ac), 
*** in accordance with the direct testi- 
niony of Scylax (Peripl. p. 98, 'A/naOoCs, 
^ix^ovit flffiy : compare Theopomp. 
^•«. c.) and Stephen (ad voc. *A/wt0oCy); 
and all point to a Phoenician occupation 
of the country at a very remote era, 
perhaps before it had received inha- 
bitants from any other quarter. The 
firtt Greek immigrants found the Phoe- 
nicians established. They are said to 
We arrived under Teucer, soon after 
the Trojan war (supra, v. 110, note *;, 
wd to have settled at Salamis, which 
tbey so called after the name of the 
iihuid they had left. About the same 
time the Athenians are reported to have 
oolonised Soli, called at first (we are 
told) JE^ia (supra, v. 110, note^j. A 
large influx of Greek settlers must have 
ioon followed ; for Cyprus is repre- 
Nnted in the early Assyrian insciiptions 



as the land of the Yaman (^Idfovti), 
and in the time of Esarhaddon Citium, 
Idalium, Curium, Ammoohosta, Lime- 
nia, and Aphrodisias, as well as Salamis 
and Soli, seem to have been governed 
by Greek kings (see vol. i. Essay vii. p. 
397, note •). Subsequently there must 
have been a reaction. Scylax (Peripl. 
pp. 97, 98) appears to have regarded only 
Salumis and Marium as Greek cities. 
All the towns of the interior he ex- 
pressly calls *' barbarian." When the 
Arcadians and Cythnians arrived is un- 
certain. The Ethiopian Cyprians may 
have been a remnant of the Egyptian con- 
quest (.supra, ii. ad fin.) ; or they may 
represent a primitive Hamitic popula- 
tion, which may have held the island 
before the arrival of the Phoenicians. 

® Cythnus was one of the Cyclades 
(Artemid. ap. Strab. x. p. 708 ; Plin. 
H. N. iv. 12 ; Steph. Byz. ad voc). It 
lay between Ceos and Seriphus (Strab. 
1. 8. c). The modern name is Thet-mia 
(Ross's Inselreise, Pref. to vol. iii. p. xi.). 

5 No other ancient writer mentions 
this name, which is seemingly of Hel- 
lenic origin. The Cilicians were un- 
doubtedly a kindred race to the Phoeni- 
cians. Their arms and equipment aro 
almost identical i supra, ch. 80); and 
traditions as to their origin, however 
they differed in detail, were unanimous 
in this respect (compare with the pre- 
sent passage Apollod. iii. i. § 1, and 
xiv. § 3). The Greek colonies upon the 
coast were not numerous. Scylax men- 
tions but two, Holmi and Soli (Peripl. 
p. 96). The latter is said to have been 
founded by the AchKana and Rhodiaiis 
(Strab. xiv. p. 958;. 
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which were armed exactly as the Greeks. This nation is de- 
scended from those who on the return from Troy were dispersed 
with Amphilochus and Calchas.^ 

92. (vi.) The Lycians furnished fifty sliips. Their crews 
wore greaves and breastplates, while for arms they had bows of 
cornel wood, reed arrows without feathers, and javelins. Their 
outer garment was the skin of a goat, which hung from their 
shoulders ; their head-dress a hat encircled with plumes ; and 
besides their other weapons they carried daggers and falchions.' 
This people came from Crete, and wei'e once called Termilse ; 
they got the name which they now bear from Lycus, the son of 
Pandion, an Athenian.^ 

93. (vii.) The Dorians of Asia furnished thirty ships. They 
were armed in the Grecian fashion, inasmuch as their forefathers 
came from the Peloponnese. 

(viii.) The Carians furnished seventy ships, and were equipped 
like the Greeks, but carried, in addition, falchions and daggers. 
What name the Carians bore anciently was declared in the first 
part of this History.* 

94. (ix.) The lonians furnished a hundred ships, and were 
armed like the Greeks. Now these lonians, during the time 



' Pamphylia seems to have been 
Hellenised at a much earlier period 
than either Lycia or Cilicia. The tra- 
dition hero recorded by Herodotus, and 
in part repeated by Pausanias (vii. iii. 
§ 4), however little credit it may de- 
serve as a matter of fact, yet indicates 
the early and complete Helleuisation of 
the people of this region. It derives 
the Pamphylians generally from the 
Greeks (cf. Tbeopomp. Fr. Ill, tuft' 
'EW'tivuv ri Ilafi^vKla KartpKlffOri). No 
doubt the Greek was intermingled here 
with Lyciau and Cilician, perhaps also 
with Phrygian and Pisidian blood 
(whence probably t))e name of TldfKpvKoi); 
but the Greek race was the predominant 
one, as the adoption of the Hellenic 
costume would alone imply. 

Various stories were told of the wan- 
derings of Calchas and Amphilochus. 
They wei'e said to have left Troy on 
foot (Theopomp. Fr. 1 12 ; Strab. xiv. p. 
921), and proceeded to Clams near 
Colophon, where, according to some, 
the contest took place between Calchas 
and Mopsus (Strab. 1. c. Pherecyd. Fr. 
95; Conon. Narr. vi. p. 249; Tzetz. 
I.ycophr. 980), and Calchas died of 
grief. Others conducted both CalchAS 
and Amphilochus to the southern coast. 



which was called indifferently Pamphylia 
or Cilicia (Strab. xiv. p. 963), and nuuie 
the contest take place there. Amphilo- 
chus is by common consent carried on 
to Cilicia, where he founds the city 
Mallus (Strab. ut supra; compare 
Arrian, Exp. Alex. ii. 5, end), after- 
wards famous for his oracle (Arrian, 1. c. ; 
Lucian, Alex. § 29, Pliilopseud. § 3S), 
and near which his tomb was shown 
(Strab. 1. c.\ and also Posideium (Basyt), 
on the confiues of Syria (supra, iii. 91). 

' The striking contrast offered by 
this description to the dress of the 
warriors in the Lycian monuments is a 
strong proof, among many others, of 
the comparatively recent date of those 
sculptui'es. 

' Vide supra, i. 173. 

* Supra, i. 171. We may conclude 
from this passage that Herodotus re- 
garded his work as divided into certain 
definite portions ; though of course we 
are not entitled to identify these with 
the diviiiions which have come down to 
us (see Blakesley, note ad loc). Other 
places, where he speaks of the chapters 
{\6yoi) into which his work was divided, 
are, i. 75, 106 ; ii. 38, 161 ; v. 36; tI 
39 ; and vii. 213. 



Chap. 91-97. lONIANS, ^OLIANS, AND HELLESPONTIANS. 69 

that they dwelt in the Peloponnese and inhabited the land now 
called AchsBa (which was before the arrival of Danaiis and 
Xuthns in the Peloponnese), were called, according to the Greek 
account, -3Egialean Pelasgi, or " Pelasgi of the Seanshore ; " * but 
afterwards, from Ion the son of Xuthus, they were called lonians. 

95. The Islanders furnished seventeen ships,* and wore arms 
like the Greeks. They too were a Pelasgian race, who in later 
times took the name of lonians for the same reason as those 
who inhabited the twelve cities founded from Athens.^ 

The .ZEk>lians furnished sixty ships, and were equipped in the 
Grecian fashion. They too were anciently called Pelasgians, as 
the Greeks declare. 

The Hellespontians from the Pontus,® who are colonists of the 
lonians and Dorians, furnished a hundred ships, the crews of 
which wore the Grecian armour. This did not include the 
Abydenians, who stayed in their own country, because the king 
had assigned them the special duty of guarding the bridges. 

96. On board of every ship was a band of soldiers, Persians, 
Medes, or Sacans. The Phoenician ships were the best sailers in 
the fleet, and the Sidonian^ the best among the Phoenicians. 
The contingent of each nation, whether to the fleet or to the land 
army, had at its head a native leader ; but the names of these 
leaders I shall not mention, as it is not necessary for the course 
of my History. For the leaders of some nations were not worthy 
to have their names recorded ; and besides, there were in each 
nation as many leaders as there were cities. And it was not 
really as commanders that they accompanied the army, but as 
mere slaves, like the rest of the host For I have already men- 
tioned the Persian generals who had the actual command, and 
were at the head of the several nations which composed the army. 

97. The fleet was commanded by the following — Ariabignes, 



* See Book i. ch. 145, and Book v. ch. ' That is, they received colonies from 
68» with note ' at the latter place. The Athens, but at what time is uncertain, 
supposed date of the Ionic migration ** Herodotus includes in this expres- 
wag about B.C. 1050. Danaiis, Xuthus, sion the inhabitants of the Greek cities 
aod Ion seem to be purely mythological on both sides of the Hellespont, the 
personages. Propontis, and the Bosphorus. Far the 

• The Islanders here Intended do not greater number of these were founded 
seem to be those of the Cyclades, who from Ionia (see Hermann's Pol. Ant. 
did not join the fleet till after Arte- § 78). Chalcedon, however, and By- 
mirium (infra, viii. 66) ; but rather the zantium, as well as Selymbria and 
inhabitants of Lemnos, Imbrus, and Astacus, were Dorian, having been set- 
Samothrace. That the inhabitants of tlements of the Megarians (see Miiller's 
these islandfl were of Pelasgic origin Dorians, vol. i. pp. 138-140, E. T.). 
Herodotus has elsewhere stated (ii. 51, • Supra, ch. 44. Xerxes therefore em- 
?. 26). barks in a Sidonian galley (infra, ch. lOU). 
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the son of Darius, Prexaspes, the son of Aspathines,^ M^abaamd 
the son of Megabates, and Achsdmenes the son of Darin& 
Ariabignes, who was the child of Darius by a daughter of 
Grobryas, was leader of the Ionian and Carian ships ; Achaemenes, 
who was own brother to Xerxes, of the Eigyptian ; * the rest 
of the fleet was commanded by the other two. Besides the 
triremes, there was an assemblage of thirty-oared and fifty- 
oared galleys, of cercuri,^ and transports for conveying horses, 
amoimting in all to three thousand. 

98. Next to the commanders, the following were tlie most 
renowned of those who sailed aboard the fleet : — ^Tetramnfistus, 
the son of Anysus, the Sidonian ; Mapen, the son of Sirom,* the 
Tyrian ; Merbal,* the son of Agbal, the Aradian ; Syennesis,* 
the son of Oromedon, the Cilician; Cybemiscus, the son of 
Sicas, the Lycian ; Gorgus, the son of Chersis,^ and Tim6nax, 
the son of Timagoras, the Cyprians ; and Histiaeus, the son of 
Timnes,^ Pigres, the son of Selddmus, and Damasithymus, the 
son of Candaules, the Carians. 

99. Of the other lower oflBcers I shall make no mention, since 
no necessity is laid on me ; but I must speak of a certain leader 
named Artemisia,® whose participation in the attack upon Greece, 



* Probably the Aspacfumd who waa 
quiver-bearer to Darius, and whom 
Herodotus regarded as one of the seven 
conspirators (supra, iii. 70, note ®). We 
may surmise from this passage that 
Aspacfuind was the son of the Prexaspes 
whom the Pseudo-Smerdis put to death. 

^ Achsemenes was satrap of Egypt 
(supra, ch. 7). 

^ Cercuri were light boats of unusual 
length (Etym. Mag. ad voc.). They are 
said to have been invented by the 
Cyprians (Plin. H. N. vii. 56), or, ac- 
cording to others, by the Corcyrseans 
(Suidas, ad voc.) ; but this last is pro- 
bably an etymological fancy. They 
belong properly to Asia (Kon. Marc. p. 
5;)3 : *' Cercurus navis est Asiana prse- 
grandis ") ; where they continued in use 
down to the time of Antiochus (Liv. 
xxxiii. 1 9). The word is plainly connected 
with the Hebrew 13^3, " to dance, or 
move quickly," whence dromedaries are 
called nh3-13 (cf. Gesen. Lex. Hebr.). 
♦ Sirom is probably the same name 
with Hiram (DTPl), the rough aspirate 
being replaced indifferently by x or cr. 
Josephus (contr. Ap. 21) contents him- 
self with a simple h, and gives Etfwfios 



for Hiram. 

^ Merbal seems to be the Carthagi- 
nian Maharbal, which Bochart explains 
as Diognetm (Geog. Sacr. ii. xiii. p. 744). 
It is found again as the name of a 
Tyrian king in a fragment of Menander 
(Fr. 2). 

^ Concerning the constant occurrence 
of this name wherever a Cilician prince 
is mentioned, vide supra, i. 74, note ». 
According to ^achylus (Pers. 328-330), 
Syennesis distinguished himself more 
than any one else in the battle of Sala- 
mis, and perished gloriously. 

' Supra, V. 104. 

' Histiaous was king of Termera 
(supra, V. 37,) and had no doubt been 
restored to his government on the sup- 
pression of the Ionian revolt. 

• The special notice taken of Arte- 
misia is undoubtedly due in part to her 
having been queen of Halicamassus, the 
native place of the historian. Though 
he became an exile from his ooimtry, 
and though the grandson of Artemisia, 
Lygdamis, became a tyrant in the worst 
sense of the term (Suidas, ad voc 
*Hp^8oToj), yet with Herodotus pa- 
triotism triumphs over every other 
motive, and he does ample justice to 
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notwithstaDding that she was a woman, moves my special 
wonder. She had obtained the sovereign power aflber the death 
of her husband ; and, though she had now a son grown up/ yet 
her brave spirit and manly daring sent her forth to the war, 
when no need required her to adventure. Her name, as I said, 
was Artemisia, and she was the daughter of Lygdamis ; by race 
she was on his side a Halicamassian, though by her mother a 
Cretan. She ruled over the Halicamassians, the men of Cos, of 
Nisyrus, and of Calydna;^ and the five triremes which she 
furnished to the Persians were, next to the Sidonian, the most 
famous ships in the fleet. She likewise gave to Xerxes sounder 
counsel than any of his other allies. Now the cities over which 
I have mentioned that she bore sway, were one and all Dorian ; 
for the Halicamassians were colonists from Troezen,^ while the 
remainder were from Epidaurus.'* Thus much concerning the 
sea-force. 



the character of one who he felt had 
conferred honour upon his birthplace. 
Further notices of the Halicamassian 
queen will be found infra, viii. 6d, 69, 
87, 88, 93, 101-103. 

^ Probably Pisinddlis, who succeeded 
her upon the throne of Halicarnassus 
(Suidaa, ad voc. 'Hp69oTos; and com- 
pare Clinton, F. H. ii. p. 49 ; 01. 80, 4\ 
' It is remarkable that Cos, thougn 
one of the five states of the Doric 
vttndiroKis which had excluded Halicar- 
nassus from their Amphictyony (supra, 
i, 144;, should at this time have been 
subject to the rejected city. Probably 
the energy of Artemisia had enabled 
her to obtain a sovereignty, which 
cannot but be regarded as exceptional, 
over Cos and its dependencies. Nisyrus 
and Calydna (or Calynma) were two 
small islands on either side of Cos (now 
Ko, or with the prefix *s rdv^ Stanko) 
which had from a very early age been 
subject to that state (Hom. II. ii. 676- 
679; Diod. Sic. v. 54^. These islands 
retain their names, bemg called respec- 
tively Nisyro and Calt/mno (Ross, vol. iii. 
Pref. pp. x., xi.). 

' TroDzen, anciently Posidonia (Strab. 
viii. p. 542 ; Steph. Byz. ad voc), was 
situated on the eastern coast of the 
' Peloponnese, not quite two miles (15 
itades) from the shore, between the 
peninsula of Methana and Hermion^. 
The remains of the ancient city may be 
traced near the modem village of Dhd- 
mala, but they are scanty and possess 
little interest. (See Chandler, ii. p. 



244; Gell's Korea, p. 195; Leake's 
Morea, ii. p. 446.) 

The colonisation of Halicarnassus 
seems to have taken place shortly after 
the return of the Heraclidae, and the 
conquest of Argolis and the adjacent 
states. Some writers assigned to the 
colony a far earlier date (Strab. viii. p. 
543 ; xiv. p. 939 ; Steph. Byz. ad voc); 
but their statements are contradictory, 
and incompatible with the original 
Dorian character of the settlement. 
The truth seems to be, that upon the 
occupation of Trcezen by the Dorians, a 
portion of the former inhabitants de- 
termined to emigrate. Doric leaders, 
of the tribe of the Dymanes (Callimach. 
ap. Steph. Byz.), accompanied them; 
but the bulk of the colonists were 
Achseans, descendants of the mythic 
Anthes (Pausan. ii. xxx. § 8), and so 
sometimes called AntheadcB (Steph. Byz. 
ad voc. ^ABrjyai). They carried with 
them the Troezenian worship (Midler's 
Dorians, i. p. 120, note *, E. T.), and 
continued to regard Troezen as their 
mother city. (Cf. Pausan. ii. xxxii. 
§ 6 : yahv "ifftBos &Tt kv fxrrrpoir6\ti Tp 
TpoiCrjyi *A\iKapyaaafis iirolriffay.) 

* Epidaurus was situated on the same 
coast with Troozen, but higher up, and 
close upon the sea-shore. Its site is 
marked by the small village of Pidhavro, 
which bears, in a corrupted form, the 
ancient name (*EiriJiavpoi would have 
been pronounced Epfdavros). The fea> 
tures of this locality exactly correspond 
with the description in Strabo : Kccrcu 
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100. Now when the numbering and marshalling of the host 
was ended, Xerxes conceived a wish to go himself thronghoul^ 
the forces, and with his own eyes behold everything. Accord- 
ingly he traversed the ranks seated in his chariot, and, goings 
from nation to nation, made manifold inquiries, while his SGtibes^— 
wrote down the answers ; till at last he had passed firom end t(>— 
end of the whole land army, both the horsemen and likewise the-^ 
foot This done, he exchanged his chariot for a Sidonian galley, - 
and, seated beneath a golden awning, sailed along the prows oT^ 
all his vessels (the vessels having now been hauled down and 
launched into the sea), while he made inquiries again, as he had 
done when he reviewed the land-force, and caused the answers 
to be recorded by his scribes.^ The captains took their ships to 



4l ir6\is iy fivxv '''^^ ^apwyixov k6\wou 
rhy irtpiirXovv fx^^*^'"' <rTa8(«y ircrrffKol- 
itxa, fiKiwouva wphs dyarokiis O^pa^ds* 
wtpucXtUrtu 9* tptffiy {^\ois M^XP* ^p^f 
r^y Odkarray, (birr* ipvfwii Jcerrctf-Kc^- 
aarcu ^veiic&s itarrax^Bw (viii. p. 543). 
Within a little distance are the ruins of 
the famous temple of iEsculapius ( Liv. 
xlv. 28; Pausan. ii. xxTii. §§ 1, 2^, wnose 
worship was common to Om with £pi- 
daurus (Strab. xiv. p. 941 ; Pausan. iii. 
zxiii. §4; Theopomp. Fr. Ill), a fact 
confirmatory of the connexion between 
the two places which is here asserted by 
Herodotus. The remains of Epidaurus 
are insignificant (Chandler, ii. p. 249 ; 
Leake, ii. p. 430). 

The circumstances of the colonisation 
of Cos were probably similar to those of 
Halicamassus. That Homer made it a 
Oreek city before the Trojan war (II. ii. 
677), as he did also Lindus and the 
other Rhodian towns (ib. 656), Carpa- 
thus (ib. 676), Sym^ (ib. 671), &c., is 
only a proof that it was Hellenised long 
before his time. It must not be sup- 
posed that Homer was a learned anti- 
quarian. 

* Heeren first suggested that Hero- 
dotus had personal access to the docu- 
ments drawn out on this occasion, and 
derived his estimate of the fleet (supra, 
ch. 89) and army (infra, chs. 184-186) 
from them (As. Nat. vol. i. p. 441, E. T.). 
Mr. Qrote tninks this improbable (Hist. 
of Greece, v. p. 51, note *), and believes 
that the Qreeks who accompanied the 
expedition were our author's informants. 
To me the minuteness of the descrip- 
tion, which comprises the armour of 
forty-five nations, the mode in which 
they were marshalled, whether sepa- 
rately or in combination with others, 



the names of their commanders and of 
the other generals and admiralt, thirty- 
nine in number, and in all but a very 
few cases the ncunes of these officers' fathers^ 
is proof positive that the foundation of 
the whole is not desultory inquiry, but 
a document. (See the Introductory 
Essay, ch. ii. p. 56.) 

With respect to the numbers them- 
selves, that of the triremes may be re- 
garded as certain. They would be 
easily counted, and the number given 
(1207), which bears exactness upon its 
face, is (I think^ confirmed by the 
fiemious passage or JSschvlus (Pers. v. 
343-345), a passage which has clearly 
not furnished our author with his in- 
formation, since it assigns the 12u7 
ships to the period of the batUe of 
SalamiB. (On this passage see Stanley 
ad iEschyl. Pers. 343.) Mr. Qrote 
(Hist, of Greece, v. p. 47) appears to 
prefer the statement of uEsohylus to 
that of Herodotus ; but to me it seems 
unlikely that the exact number which 
fought at Salamis would be known. 
The fleet is not likely to have been 
counted more than once ; and when 
.£schylus asked the captives taken at 
Salamis its numbers, they would tell 
him what had been ascertained at 
Doriscus. The three thousand trans- 
ports and small craft are manifestly a 
rough estimate, on which very little 
dependence can be placed. The seven- 
teen himdred thousand infantry, which 
forms by far the most marvellous item 
in the whole Ust, are no doubt calcu- 
lated from the known fact that the 
circular enclosure was filled one hun- 
dred and seventy times. As however it 
would be the wish of the satraps to ex- 
aggerate, the space may often have been 
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the distance of about four hundred feet from the shore, and there 
lay to, with their vessels in a single row, the prows facing the 
land, and with the fighting-men upon the decks accoutred as if 
for war, while the king sailed along in the open space between 
the ships and the shore, and so reviewed the fleet. 

101. Now after Xerxes had sailed down the whole line and 
was gone ashore, he sent for Demaratus the son of Ariston, who 
had accompanied him in his march upon Greece, and bespake 
him thus : — 

" Demaratus, it is my pleasure at this time to ask thee certain 
things which I wish to know. Thou art a Greek, and, as I hear 
from the other Greeks with whom I converse, no less than from 
thine own lip, thou art a native of a city which is not the 
meanest or the weakest in their land. Tell me, therefore, what 
thinkest thou ? Will the Greeks lift a hand against us ? Mine 
own judgment is, that even if all the Greeks and all the bar- 
barians of the West were gathered together in one place, they 
would not be able to abide my onset, not being really of one 
mind. But I would fain know what thou thinkest hereon." 

Thus Xerxes questioned ; and the other replied in his turn, — 
" king ! is it thy will that I give thee a true answer, or dost 
thou wish for a pleasant one ? " 

Then the king bade him speak the plain truth, and promised 
that he would not on that account hold him in less favour than 
heretofore. 

102. So Demaratus, when he heard the promise, spake as 
follows : — 

" O king ! since thou biddest me at all risks speak the truth, 
and not say what will one day prove me to have lied to thee, 
thus I answer. Want has at all times been a fellow-dweller 
with us in our land, while Valour is an ally whom we have 
gained by dint of wisdom and strict laws. Her aid enables us to 
drive out want and escape thraldom. Brave are all the Greeks 
who dwell in any Dorian land ; but what I am about to say does 
not concern all, but only the Lacedaemonians. First then, come 
what may, they will never accept thy terms, which would reduce 
Greece to slavery ; and further, they are sure to join battle with 
Aee, though all the rest of the Greeks should submit to thy will. 
As for their numbers, do not ask how many they are, that their 



Tery fkr from fully filled. The most was made to Xerxes at the time, aod 
that we can conclude with certainty was not too extravagant to obtain belief 
from the estimate is, that such a report (vide infra, ch. 186, note \) 
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resistance should be a possible thing ; for if a thousand of them 
slioiild take the field, ^ey will meet thee in battle, and so will 
any number, be it less tlwm this, or be it more.'* 

103. When Xerxes heard this answer of Demaratus, he 
laughed and answered, — 

" What wild words, Demaratus ! A thousand men join battle 
with such an army as this ! Come then, wilt thou — ^who wert 
once, as thou sayest, their king— engage to fight this Tery day 
with ten men ? I trow not. And yet, if all thy fellow-citizens 
be indeed such as thou sayest they are, thou oughtest, as their 
king, by thine own country's usages,' to be ready to fight with 
twice the number. If then each one of them be a match for 
ten of my soldiers, I may well call upon thee to be a match for 
twenty. So wouldest thou assure the truth of what thou hast 
now said. If, however, you Greeks, who vaunt yourselves so 
much, are of a truth men like those whom I have seen about 
my court, as thyself, Demaratus, and the others with whom I 
am wont to converse, — if, I say, you are really men of this sort 
and size, how is the speech that thou hast uttered more than a 
mere empty boast ? For, to go to the very verge of likelihood, 
— how could a thousand men, or ten thousand, or even fifty 
thousand, particularly if they were all alike free, and not under 
one lord, — how could such a force, I say, stand against an army 
like mine ? Let them be five thousand, and we shall have more 
than a thousand men to each one of theirs.^ If, indeed, like 
our troops, they had a single master, their fear of him might 
make them courageous beyond their natural bent ; or they might 
be urged by lashes against an enemy which far outnumbered 
them.^ But left to their own free choice, assuredly they will 
act difierently. For mine own part, I believe, that if the 
Greeks had to contend with the Persians only, and the numbers 
were equal on both sides, the Greeks would find it hard to stand 
their ground. We too have among us such men as those of 
whom thou spakest — not many indeed, but still we possess a 
few. For instance, some of my body-guard would be willing to 
engage singly with three Greeks. But this thou didst not know ; 
and therefore it was thou talkedst so foolishly." 

104. Demaratus answered him, — " I knew, king ! at the 

• The allusion is apparently to the Thucyd. i. 20). 

"double portion" whereto the kings ^ See below, ch. 186, where the entire 

were entitled at banquets (supra, vi. Persian host is reckoned to exceed five 

57), and perhaps to their (supposed") millions of men. 

*' double vote *' (ibid, ad fin, Oomp. • Supra, vi. 70. 
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outset^ that if I told thee the trath, my speech ^ould displease 
thine ears. But as thou didst require me to answer thee with 
all possible truthfulness, I informed thee what the Spartans will 
do. And in this I spake not from any love that I bear them — 
for none knows better than thou what my loye towards them is 
likely to be at the present time, when they have robbed me of 
my rank and my ancestral honours, and made me a homeless 
exile, whom thy father did receive, bestowing on me both shelter 
and sustenance. What likelihood is there that a ,man of under- 
standing should be unthankful for kindness shown him, and not 
cherish it in his heart? For mine own self, I pretend not to 
cope with ten men, nor with two, — nay, had I the choice, I would 
rather not fight even with one. But, if need appeared, or if 
there were any great cause urging me on, I would contend with 
'jgbt good will against one of those persons who boast themselves 
a match for any three Greeks. So likewise the Lacedaemonians, 
when they fight singly, are as good men as any in the world, 
and when they fight in a body, are the bravest of all. For 
though they be freemen, they are not in all respects free ; Law is 
the master whom they own ; and this master they fear more than 
tliy subjects fear thee. Whatever he commands they do ; and 
his commandment is always the same : it forbids them to flee in 
battle, whatever the number of their foes, and requires them to 
stand firm, and either to conquer or die. If in these words, O 
king ! I seem to thee to speak foolishly, I am content from this 
time forward evermore to hold my peace. I had not now spoken 
unless compelled by thee. Certes, I pray that all may turn out 
according to thy wishes." 

105. Such was the answer of Demaratus ; and Xerxes was not 
angry with him at all, but only laughed, and sent him away 
with words of kindness. 

After this interview, and after he had made Mascames the 
sou of Megadostes governor of Doriscus, setting aside the 
governor appointed by Darius, Xerxes started with his army, 
and marched upon Greece through Thrace. 

106. This man, Mascames, whom he left behind him, was a 
person of such merit that gifts were sent him yearly by the king 
as a special favour, because he excelled all the other governors 
that had been appointed either by Xerxes or by Darius. In 
like manner, Artaxerxes, the son of Xerxes, sent gifts yearly to 
the descendants of Mascames. Persian governors had been 
established in Thrace and about the Hellespont before the 
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inarch of Xerxes began ; but these persons, after the 6xpeditioic=3 
was over, were all driven from their towns by the Greek^ except 
the governor of Doriscus : no one succeeded in driving out Mas — 
cames, though many made the attempt' For this reason the^ 
gifts are sent him every year by the king who reigns over the^ 
Persians.* 

107. Of the other governors whom the Greeks drove out, 
there was not one who, in the judgment of Xerxes, showed 
liimself a brave man, excepting Boges, the governor of Eion. 
Him Xerxes never could praise enough ; and such of his sons as 
were left in Persia, and survived their father, he very specially 
honoured. And of a truth this Boges was worthy of great 
commendation ; for when he was besieged by the Athenians 
under Cimon, the son of Miltiades,* and it was open to him to 
retire from the city upon terms, and return to Asia, he refused, 
because he feared tibe king might think he had played the coward 
to save his own life, wherefore, instead of surrendering, he held 
out to the last extremity. When all the food in the fortress 
was gone, he raised a vast funeral pile, slew his children, his 
wife, his concubines, and his household slaves, and cast them all 
into the flames. Then, collecting whatever gold and silver there 
was in the place, he flung it from the walls into the Strjrmon ; 
and, when that was done, to crown all, he himself leaped into 
the fire. For this action Boges is with reason praised by the 
Persians even at the present day. 

108. Xerxes, as I have said, pursued his march from Doriscus 
against Greece; and on his way he forced all the nations 
through which he passed to take part in the expedition. For 
the whole country as far as the frontiers of Thessaly had been 

• Mr. Grote (Hist, of Greece, v. pp. 
396, 397) notices the importance of tins 
passage as showing how much history is 
passed over in silence by Thucydides in 
nis brief summary (1. 98, 99). Athens, 
he observes, durmg the first ten years 
of her hegemony, must have been en- 
gaged most actively in constant warfare 
against the Persians. Not Elon alone, 
but a vast number of Persian posts in 
Europe were taken, and frequent attacks 
made upon Doriscus without success. 
Plutarch (Cimon. c. 7) is the only other 
writer who makes allusion to these en- 
terprises. 

1 Doriscus appears by this passage to 
have continued under the Persians to 
the time iDhen Herodotus urote. The pre- 
sent tense (r^furcroi) proves this. Mas- 



cames, though dead, is regarded as 
living on in his descendants, who, it is 
probable, still held the government. 

2 See Plut. Vit. Cim. c. 7, and com- 
pare Pausan. viii. viii. §5, where Cimon 
is said to have taken the city by turning 
the force of the stream upon the walls, 
which were of sun-dried brick. This 
narrative is with reason doubted by 
Larcher and others (see Kutzen, De 
Atheniens. Imp. p. 8 ; Grote, v. p. 397, 
note). It seems certain that E'iun was 
reduced by a strict blockade. See the 
inscription preserved in iEschines (atlv. 
Ctes. § 62). The date of the capture 
lies within the years b.c. 476-466, but 
cannot be fixed with any certainty (see 
Mr. Grote's note, vol. y. pp. 409-411). 
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"as I have already shown) enslaved and made tributary to the 
aing by the conquests of Megabazus, and, more lately, of Mar- 
lonius.^ And first, after leaving Doriscus, Xerxes passed the 
^niothracian fortresses, whereof Mesambria is the furthermost 
%s one goes toward the west* The next city is Stryme," which 
>elongs to Thasos. Midway between it and Mesambria flows 
;he river Lissus, which did not suflSce to furnish water for the 
trmy, but was drunk up and failed. This region was formerly 
^Ued Grallaica ; now it bears the name of Briantica ; but in 
strict truth it likewise is really Ciconian.* 

109. After crossing the dry channel of the Lissus, Xerxes 
3assed the Grecian cities of Mar6neia,''^ Dicaea,® and Abdera,* 
^ud likewise the famous lakes which are in their neighbourhood/ 



» Supra, V. 2-18 ; vi. 44, 45. 

'^ Samothrace possessed a tract upon 
,lx.« mainland, extending from near 
i^oritcus to the Lissus (supra, ch. 59). 
teEcMt of the larger islands secured to 
^b^mselves this advantage, as Chios 
i- 160), Lesbos (v. 94). Thasos, Ac. 

"The Samothracian Mesambria stood 
fc.ti Tekiehy and must not be confounded 
'wi'th the city of the same name (now 
*f Ciwrrri, upon the Euxine), supra, iv. 

* Stryme, according to Hai-pocration 

C*d voc. :Erpvfxri)f was situated on a 

*^aiall island, formed probably by two 

^rsinches of the Lissus. It was a cause 

*^^ quarrel between the Thracians and 

the Maronites (Philoch. Fr. 128). 

• See above, ch. 59, which passage is 
^^ the writer's mind. He means to say 
^hat not only the plain of Doriscus, but 
^he whole country thence to the Lissus, 
^as anciently Ciconian. Perhaps the 
chapters from 61 to 104 are a later in- 
■«rtion, breaking the continuity of the 
original narrative. 

With respect to the names of this 
district, that of (Jallaica, which seems 
to point at an original Celtic occupa- 
tion, is not mentioned elsewhere. The 
Briantica of our author reappears in the 
Priantae of Pliny (H. N. iv. 1 1), and in 
Livy's **Campn« Priaticus" ^xxxviii. 41 ). 

' Maroueia was a place of some con- 
sequence, situated on the coast, a little 
to the west of the Lissus (Scylax, 
Peripl. p. 65 ; Ephor. Fragm. 74 ; Li v. 
xxxi. 16, Slc). It was a colony of the 
Chians (Scyum. Ch. 1. 677). The name 
ttill remains in the modern Mcuogna, 

• Dicaea appears in Scylax (Peripl. p. 
65), and is mentioned by Pliny (1. s. c.) 
and Stephen. It was never a place of 



much note, and probably perished during 
the wars of Philip (see Skhr ad loo.). 

* Abd6ra was founded by the Tei&ns 
(supra, i. 168 ; Scvmn. Ch. 669, 670). 
Its exact site has, 1 believe, never been 
identified ; though Choiseul-Qouffier (id. 
p. 113) speaks of its ruins as "dis- 
tinguishable at the western extremity 
of the Bay of Lagos** The position 
which is given it on our maps, ten or 
twelve miles east of the mouth of the 
Kestus, and only six or seven from 
Lake Bistonb, rests mainly on the au- 
thority of Ptolemy, who interposes a 
considerable space between the Nestus' 
embouchure and the city. Herodotus 
seems to have thought that the river 
passed thro'ujh the city (infra, ch. 126). 
It is certain that there are now no ruins 
near the mouth of the stream (Clarke's 
Travels in Greece, vol. iii. p. 422). But 
the whole country is here **a flat and 
swampy plain " (ibid. p. 425, and com- 
pare p. 42 1 ) ; and the course of the Nestus 
has probably undei-gone many changes. 
Scylax (Peripl. p. 65, and Strabo <vii. 
p. 482) both place Abdfira immediately 
east of the river. 

* Lake Ismaris was named from a 
town Ismarum, the ancient capital of 
the Ciconians (Horn. Od. ix. 40), which 
is identified by some with Maroneia 
(Ephor. Fr. 74; Hesych. ad voc). It 
does not exist now. Lake Bistonis, 
which is the modern lake of /V'/r*/, 
derived its appellation from the Bis- 
tonian Thnicians, who inhabited its 
bunks (Seym. Ch. v. 673). According 
to Strabo. it had been formed, within 
the historic period, by the bursting iu 
of the sea (Strab. i. p. 87). Probably 
it shrank in size after it was joined to 
the sea by a canal. 
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Lako Ismaris between Maroneia and Strjm^, and Lake Bistonis 
near Dicsea, which receiyee the waters of two rivers, the Tiavus 
and the Compsatus.^ Near Abd^ there was no famous lake 
for him to pass ; but he crossed the river Nestus,' which there 
reaches the sea. Proceeding further upon his way, he passed 
by several continental cities, one of tiiem possessing a lake 
nearly thirty furlongs in circuit, full of fish, and very salt, of 
which the sumpter-beasts only drank, and which they drained 
dry. The name of this city was Pistyrus.* All these towns* 
which were Grecian, and lay upon the coast, Xerxes kept upon 
his left hand as he passed along. 

llf. The following are the Thracian tribes through whose 
country he marched : the Paeti, the Ciconians, the Bistonians, 
the Sapseans, the Dersseans, the Edonians, and the Satrae.^ 
Some of these dwelt by the sea, and furnished ships to the king's 
fleet ; while others lived in the more inland parts, and of these 
all the tribes which I have mentioned, except the Satrse, were 
forced to serve on foot. 

111. The SatrsB, so far as our knowledge goes, have never yet 
been brought under by any one, but continue to this day a free 
and unconquered people, unlike the other Thracians.* They 
dwell amid lofty mountains clothed with forests of different 
trees and capped with snow, and are very valiant in fight They 
are the Thracians who have an oracle of Bacchus in their country, 
which is situated upon their highest mountain-range. The 



2 ^ly one river of any size (the 
Jardt/mltf Dere) now enters the lake of 
Buru, This is no doubt the Travus. The 
Compsatus may be the stream which 
reaches the sea a little to the west of the 
lake, and which» if the lake were some- 
what larger, would run into it (see 
Kiepert's Atlas von Hellas, Blatt xvi.). 

* The Mcsio or Kara Su, This stream 
at present f;ilU into the sea more than 
ten miles to the west of the supposed 
site of Abddra. It has probably changed 
its course frequently (see above, p. 77, 
note «J. 

* Tnere are some salt lakes on the 
shore, about ten miles from the Mesto, 
which may help to fix the site of Pisty- 
rns (see Leake's Map, Northern Greece, 
vol. i. end) ; but this whole district is 
unexplored by travellers. 

Stephen mentions Pistyrus as *'n^ 
cripop Sp^Kwv ifJLir6ptoy ** (sub voo. 
Compare also B/mrtpos). Harpocration 
calls the phtee Pisteira. 



^ These tribes, except the last, appear 
to be enumerated in their order from 
east to west. This is evident from the 
position of the Ciconians, Bistonians, 
and Edonians, which is elsewhere fixed 
(supra, chs. 108 and 109 ; and infra, ch. 
114). We may therefore place the 
Psti, of whom nothing else is known, 
about the Hebrus, between the Apsyn- 
thians and Ciconians, and the Sapenans 
(mentioned by Pliny, 1. s. c.) and Der- 
sscans (mentioned by Thucydides, ii. 
101) about the Nestus — the former 
east, the latter west of that river. 
Tiie Satrse (mentioned by Hecaticus, 
Fr. 128) dwelt inland above the Der- 
Bscaiia (see Leake*s Northern Greece, iii. 
p. 190). 

' Herodotus seems here to allude to 
the conquests of the Odrysie, which 
robbed so many Thracian tribes of their 
independence (Thucyd. ii. 95-97); but 
his statement is overdrawn, as may be 
seen from Thucydides. 
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Bes&i,^ a Satrian race, deliver the oracles ; but the prophet, as 
at Delphi, is a woman ; and her answers are not harder to read. 

112. When Xerxes had passed tlirough the region mentioned 
above, he came next to the Pierian fortresses, one of which is 
called Phagres, and another Pergamus.® Here his line of march 
lay close by the walls, with the long high range of Pangaeum • 
upon his right, a tract in which there are mines both of gold and 
silver,^ some worked by the Pierians and Odomantians, but the 
greater part by the Satne. 

113. Xerxes then marched through the country of the Pseo- 

nian tribes — the Doberians and the Paeoplae * — which lay to the 

north of Pangseum, and, advancing westward, reached the river 

Strymon and the city Eion, whereof Boges, of whom I spoke a 

short time ago,' and who was then still alive, was governor. The 

tract of land lying about Mount Pangseum, is called Phyllis ; on 

the west it reaches to the river Angites,* which flows into the 

Strymon, and on the south to the Strymon itself, where at this 

time the Magi were sacrificing white horses to make the stream 

fa-vourable.* 

114. After propitiating the stream by these and many other 



^ The ^8Bi are mentioned by Livy, 

(x^xix. 53} and Pliny (H. N. iv. 11) as 

^ fHatinct Thracian race. Their name 

i* . probably connected with the title 

Bojsaareus, by which the Thracian Bac- 

oH\iB was known (Hor. Od. i. xviii. 11), 

^^d with the terms Baaffopls, Baaffdpa, 

aao-(rapc», k. t. X. 

• The original Vieria was the district 
^*«tween the Haliacmon. and the Peneus. 
^en this was conquered by the Mace- 
doQiaoa, the inhabitants sought a refuge 
^yond the Strymon. Phagres wjis their 
principal town (Thucyd. ii. 99 ; Scylax, 
*eripl. p. 64). It is placed, with some 
probability, at Orftmd^ and Pergamus at 
^rdpisia (Leake's Northern Greece, vol. 
iii.pp. 177, 178). 

• Vide supra, v. 16. 

• The whole region from Philippi and 
Datum on the east to Dysorum on the 
west was most rich in the precious me- 
tals. Aristotle relates that after heavy 
raina ** nuggets " of virgin gold were 
often found of above a pound weight 
(vwtp |iyay). There were two — one of 
three pounds and one of five — in the 
possession of the Macedonian kings (De 
Aiisc. Mir. p. 8o3, § 42. See also, supra, 
T. 17, 23 ; vi. 46 ; infra, ix. 75; Strab. 
Til p. 481; Thuc. iv. 105; Diod. Sic. 



xvi. 8; Appian, B. Civ. iv. 105; Justin, 
viii. 3; Plin. H. N. vii. 56; &c.). 

* These Paeonian tribes have been 
mentioned before in connexion with the 
same locality (supra, v. 15, 16). The 
army of Xerxes evidently divided about 
Bergamus; and part marched north, 
part south of Pangscum. (Vide infra, 
ch. 121.) 

' Supra, ch 107. 

* The Angites is undoubtedly the 
river of Anghista, which however does 
not now join the Strymon, but flows 
into the Palus Strymonicus at some 
distance from its lower extremity. (See 
Leake's Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 
183.) 

* The victims were sacrificed at the 
edge of the stream, but not (as Mr. 
Grote sjiys, vol. v. p. 56) "thrown into 
it,** or allowed to pollute it with their 
blood (Strab. xv. p. 1040). The custom 
continued to a late date (see Tacit. An. 
vi. 37). White horses seem to have been 
regarded as especially sacred (supra, ch. 
40). 

There is no need to suppose, with 
Eleuker (Appendix to Zendavesta, vol. 
ii. pt. iii. p. 24 et seqq.) and Rhode 
(Heilige Sage, p. 512), that Herodotus 
has misreported this occurrence. 
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magical ceremonies/ the Persians crossed the Strymon, by 
bridges made before their arrival, at a place called * The Nine 
Ways,' ^ which was in the territory of the Edonians. And when 
they learnt that the name of the place was ' The Nine Ways,' 
they took nine of the youths of the land and as many of their 
maidens, and buried them alive on the spot Burying alive is a 
Persian custom.® I have heard that Amestris, the ivife of 
Xerxes, in her old age buried alive seven pairs of Persian 
youths, sons of illustrious men, as a thank-offering to the god 
who is supposed to dwell underneath the earth.' 

115. From the Strymon the army, proceeding westward, came 
to a strip of shore, on which there stands the Grecian town of 
Argihis.^ This shore, and the whole tract above it, is called 
Bisaltia.^ Passing this, and keeping on the left hand the Gulf 
of Posideium,^ Xerxes crossed the Sylean plain,* as it is called, 



• Of these Strabo (1. 8. c.) gives the 
following account: — 

" When the Persiana, " he. says, 
*' come to a lake, a stream, or a spring 
of water, they dig a pit, and there sacri- 
fice their victim, taking* care that the 
pure liquid near them be not stained 
with the blood, since that would be a 
pollution. The flesh of the victim is 
then placed on myrtle or laurel leaves, 
and the Magi set it on fire with taper 
wands, making incantations all tlie 
while, and pouring a libation of oil 
mingled with milk and honey, not upon 
the fire or into the water, but upon the 
ground." 

^ Afterwards Amphipolis. (See note • 
on Book V. ch. 126 ; and compare 
Thucyd. i. 100, and iv. 10^, to which 
may be added Polyanus (Strateg. vi. 
53) and Stephen of Byzantium (ad voc.) 
The Athenian town had not been founded 
when Herodotus left Greece for Italy ; 
which may account for his omission to 
mention it. 

** See note • on Book iii. ch. 35. 

• Is this Ahriifutn i or does Herodotus 
merely speak as a Greek ? Perhaps the 
latter is tlio more probable supposition. 

' Argilus, like Siuie and Stagirus, 
was a colony of the Andrians (Thucyd. 
iv. 10:3 and 109). It was situated at a 
very short distance from Amphipolis, 
near the coast, between the mouth of 
the Strymon and that of the Htreiim 
which can'ies off the superfluous water 
from Lake Bolbif. Colonel Leake places 
it on the skirts of the mountain chain, 
eight miles from Amphipolis (Northern 
Greece, vol. iil p. 171 and map). Ac- 



cording to Heraclides Ponticus it was 
originally a Thracian town (Fr. xliL). 
After the Peloponneaian war it disap* 
pears from history. 

' The Bisaltoe were a brave and power- 
ful Thracian people (fortisaimi vin, Liv. 
xlv. 30), who, though conquered by the 
Macedonians (Thucyd. ii. 99), preserved 
their name and nationality for many 
centuries afterwards. They seem, while 
retaining the region assigned them by 
Herodotus, gradually to have extended 
themselves beyond the Strymon nearly 
to the Nestus (cf. Liv. xlv. 29, 30 ; and 
Plin. H. N. iv. 10, 11). Herodotus in- 
forms us in the next book (ch. llt>), 
that at this time they fled to the moun- 
tains, and refused all submission to 
Xerxes. Charon of LampsacuB told a 
strange story of their on one occasion 
attacking Cardia I (Fr. 9. See the In- 
troductory Essay, vol. i. p. 117, note *, 
where this fragment is given from Col. 
Mure's translation). 

• Pliny mentions Posideium as a town 
with a bay in this locality (H. N. iv. 
11). I believe no other author speaks 
of it. The bay intended must be a por- 
tion of the Gulf of Rendina. The town 
lay close to the coast (*' in or&,** Plin. 
1. s. c. i; but its exact site has still to be 
discovered. 

* By the Sylean plain, which no other 
writer mentions, is to be understood 
tlie flat tract, about a mile in width, 
near the mouth of the river which 
drains the lake of Bolbd {Besikia). (See 
Leake's Northern Greece, iii. p. 168-170.) 
It is uncertain wheuce the name is 
derived. 
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and passing by Stagiras,* a Greek city, came to Acanthus.' 
The inhabitants of these parts, as well as those who dwelt about 
Mount Pangseum, were forced to join the armament, like those 
others of whom I spoke before ; the dwellers along the coast 
being made to serve in the fleet, while those who lived more 
inland had to follow with the land forces. The road which the 
army of Xerxes took remains to this day untouched : the Thra- 
eians neither plough nor sow it, but hold it in great honour. 

116. On reaching Acanthus, the Persian king, seeing the 
great zeal of the Acanthians for his service, and hearing what 
had been done about the cutting,, took them into the number of 
his sworn fiiends, sent them as a present a Median dress,^ and 
besides commended them highly. 

117. It was while he remained here that Artachaees, who pre- 
sided over the canal,® a man in high repute with Xerxes, and by 
birth an Achsemenid, who was moreover the tallest of all the 
Persians, being only four fingers short of five cubits, royal mea- 
sure,* and who had a stronger voice than any other man in the 
World, fell sick and died. Xerxes therefore, who was greatly 
aflBicted at the mischance, carried him to the tomb and buried 
him with all magnificence ; while the whole army helped to 
raise a mound over his grave.^ The Acanthians, in obedience 
to an oracle, oflfer sacrifice to this Artachsees as a hero,^ invoking 
him in their prayers by name. But King Xerxes sorrowed 
greatly over his death. 

118. Now the Greeks who had to feed the army, and to enter- 



* Staginis (now Stawos, Leake, iii. pp. 
167, 168 ; or perhaps Nisvoro, Bowen, p. 
120) is said by Thucydides to have been 
» ooloDy of the Andnans (iv. 88). It was 
t BDudl pUce, and derives all its cele- 
brity from having given birth to Aris- 
totle. Some ancient walls, " of a very 
roQ^ and irregular species/' were no- 
ticed by Colonel Leake on the eastern 
tide of the height which he supposes to 
We been occupied by the city. Sir Q. 
Bowen pleads in favour of the claim of 
^itcoro to represent Stagirus, 1. **the 
Uuversal tradition of the Macedonian 
peuants," and 2. the situation, which 
voold make it natural that the army of 
Xerxes should have " passed it by" 
vhereas they would have passed throttgh 
StftTTOs. He also found ** substructions 
of Hellenic masomy all around/' and 
psrticularly "in the beautiful glen to 
the west." 
• Vide supra, vL 44, note ^ 
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^ Compare iit 84, and note * ad loc. 
Xerxes contracted a similar friendship 
with the Abderites (infra, viii. 120). 

* Supra, ch. 21. The presidency of 
the work was shared between him and 
Bubares. 

' That is, about 8 feet 2 inches. 

^ The tomb of Artachsees is thought 
to be still visible on the eastern side of 
the cutting, near the southern shore, 
the supposed site of San^. See the plan, 
p. 21, and compare the paper by M. 
Forchammer in the Journal of the Geo- 
gi-aphical Society, vol. xvii. p. 149. But 
it would appear from the words of 
Herodotus, that the tomb is rather to 
be sought in the neighbourhood of 
Acanthus (Erisso) west of the cutting, 
and on the northern coast. 

3 Compare the conduct of the people 
of Amphipolis with regard to Brasidas 
(Thucyd. v. 11 ; Arist. Eth. Nic. v. 7, 
§1). 
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tain Xerxes, were fought thereby to the very extremity oi di»- 
tress, insomuch that some of them were forced even to fbisake 
house and home. When the Thasians received and feasted the 
host, on account of their possessions upon the mainland^' Anti- 
pater, the son of Orges, one of the citizens of best repute, and 
the man to whom the business was assigned, proyed that the cost 
of the meal was four hundred talents of silver^ 

119. And estimates almost to the same amount were made by 
the superintendents in other cities. For the entertainment, 
which had been ordered long beforehand and was reckoned to 
be of much consequence, was, in the manner of it, such as I will 
now describe. No sooner did the heralds who brought the 
orders* give their message, than in every city the inhabitants 
made a division of their stores of com, and proceeded to grind 
flour of wheat and of barley for many months together. Besides 
this, they purchased the best cattle that they could find, and 
fattened them ; and fed poultry and water-fowl in ponds and 
buildings, to be in readiness for the army ; while they likewise 
prepared gold and silver vases and drinking-cups, and whatso- 
ever else is needed for the service of the tabla These last pre- 
parations were made for the King only, and those who sat at 
meat with him ; for the rest of the army nothing was made 
ready beyond the food for which orders had been given. On the 
arrival of the Persians, a tent ready pitched for the purpose, 
received Xerxes, who took his rest therein, while the soldiers 
remained under the open heaven. When the dinner hour 
came, great was the toil of those who entertained the army; 
while the guests ate their fill, and then, after passing the 
night at the place, tore down the royal tent next morning, and 
seizing its contents, carried them all off, leaving nothing behind. 

120. On one of these occasions Megacreon of Abdera wittily • 
recommended his countrymen " to go to the temples in a body, 
men and women alike, and there take their station as suppliants, 
and beseech the gods that they would in future always spare 
them one-half of the woes which might threaten their peace — 
thanking them at the same time very warmly for their past 
goodness in that they had caused Xerxes to be content with one 
meal in the day." For had the order been to provide breakfast 

' Strym^, and other places (supra, allies under the rating of Aristidee. 

di. 108). » Supra, ch. 32. 

* Nearly 100,000/. of our money— a « See the Introductory Essay, vol. L 

sum not far short of the whole annual p. 112, note \ 
revenue received by Athens from her 
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for the King as well as dinner, the Abderites must either have 
fled before Xerxes came, or, if they awaited his coming, have 
been brought to absolute ruin. As it was, the nations, though 
suffering heavy pressure, complied nevertheless with the direc- 
tions that had been given. 

121. At Acanthus Xerxes separated from his fleet, bidding 
the captains sail on ahead and await his coming at Therma,^ on 
the Thermaic Gulf, the place from which the bay takes its 
name. Through this town lay, he understood, his shortest road. 
Previously, his order of march had been the following: — from 
Doriscus to Acanthus his land force had prtceeded in three 
bodies, one of which took the way altng the sea-sh«re in com- 
pany with the fleet, and was ctmmanded by Mardonius and 
Masistes, while another pursued an inland track under Tritan- 
taechmes and Gergis ; the third, with which was Xerxes himself, 
marching midway between the other two, and having for its 
leaders Smerdomenes and Megabyzus.® 

122. The fleet, therefore, after leaving the King, sailed through 
the channel which had been cut for it by Mount Athos, and came 
into the bay whereon lie the cities of Assa, Pilorus, Singus, and 
Sarta ; * from all which it received contingents. Thence it 
stood on for the Thermaic Gulf, and rounding Cape Ampelus,^" 
the promontory of the Toronffians, passed the Grecian cities 
Tor6n6, Galepsus, Sermyla, Mecybema, and Olynthus,^ receiving 



' Therma was a place of small con- 
jequence, till under Cassander, the 
wother-in-law of Alexander (ab. B.C. 
'^S), it became Theasalonica, when it 
pew to be the most important city of 
*ii«e parts, deserving Livy's title of 
"urbs celeberrima" (xlv. 30). The 
^^ Egnatian road connected it with 
%rrachium. (See Strab. vii. pp. 467, 
♦68; Plin.H. N. iv. 10.) 

The .name Thessalonica remains in 
the Saloniki of the present day, which 
gives name to the gulf called anciently 
the Thermaic 

• See above, ch. 82, where the same 
fix persons were named as the generals- 
ia-chief. 

' The Sinus Singiticus, or modem 
Gtilf of Aghion-oros, Colonel Leake 
places Assa at Pirgardhikiay near C»fpe 
Macro, Pil6ruB at Port Vurmtri, Singus 
at Port iyikid, and Sarta at Kartali. All 
these towns must certainly have lain on 
the eastern coast of the peninsula of 
Tor6n^, between the southern mouth of 
the canal of Athos, and Cape Dhrepam. 



Singus, from which the bay derived its 
name, was the most important. It 
occurs in Thucydides (v. 18), Pliny (H. 
N. iv. 10), and Ptolemy (Geograph. iii. 
13, p. 92), and also in an inscription 
(Bockh's Corp. Ins. i. p. 304). The 
other places are mentioned only by 
Stephen. 

'•^ Cape Ampelus lay eastward of Cape 
Derrhis, as appears from Ptolemy {Oeo- 
graph. 1. B. c). It closed the Singitic 
Qulf upon the west, and must either 
have been the modern Cape Dhrepano, 
or a point still further to the eastward. 
Colonel Leake has misplaced capes 
Derrhis and Ampelus. (Map of Northern 
Greece at the end of vol. i.) 

^ All these were places of some con- 
sequence except Galepsus, which seems 
not to be mentioned by any other an- 
cient writer. There is indeed a Galep- 
sus, a colony of the Thasians, of which 
we have frequent notices, both in the 
historians and the geographers (Hecat. 
Fr. 121; Thucyd. iv. 107, v. 6 ; Scylax, 
Peripl. p. 64; Liv. xliv. 45; Philoch, 

Q 2 
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from each a number of ships and men. This region is called 
Sithonia.^ 

123. From Cape Ampelus the fleet stretched across by a short 
course to Cape CanastrsBum,^ which is the point of the peninsula 
of Fallene that runs out furthest into the sea,^ and gathered 
fresh supplies of ships and men from PotidaBa, Aphytis, Nea- 
polis, ^^a, Therambus, Scione, Mend^, and Sane.*- These are 



Fr. 128, &c.) ; but it lies eastward of 
the StrymoQ, between Phagres and 
(Esyma. The site of this Galepsus must 
be sought for on the coast between 
Tordn^ and Sermylia. Tor5n^ was at 
the mouth of the gulf, near Port Kufo^ 
where there are extensive remains, still 
oalled by the ancient name (Leake, iii. 
p. 119). Its harbour was excellent (Liv. 
xlv. 30). Sermylia, called also Hermy- 
lia (Thucyd. i. 65\ was in the recess of 
the bay. It retains its ancient appella- 
tion almost unchanged in the modem 
Ormylia (Leake, iii. p. 153), Mecybema 
was "probably at Molito (ib. p. 1 55). That 
it lay outside the peninsula of Palldn^, 
between Olynthus and Sermyli^ ap- 
pears from this passage, as idso from 
Scylax (Peripl. p. 62). Hecataeus must 
have been mistaken in calling it ir6\is 
UaKX4itnis (Steph. Byz. ad voc.). It 
was a very liiort distance from Olynthus 
(Diod. Sic. xii. 77, xvi. 53), and having 
been taken by the Olynthians in the 
Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. v. 39), be- 
came the naval station or port of that 
town (Strab. vii. p. 480). Olynthus is 
too well known frt>m the wars of Philip 
to need any comment. Its position is 
marked by the modem \'illage of Aio 
Mamas (Leake, p. 153), where vestif^es 
of the ancient dty are still to be found. 

' The Sithonians were probably an 
ancient Thracian people. They are 
found on the Euxine, as well as in the 
Toronaean peninsula (Plin. H. N. iv. 11). 
Tradition connected them with Orpheus 
f*'Sithonii, Orphei vatis genitores;" 
Plin. ut supra). Sithon, the father of 
Pallene, was their mythic progenitor 
(Conon. Narrat. x. p. 252, where 'Zidtev 
is to be read for Of9wy; Steph. Byz. ad 
voc. IlaAA^Ki;). By the Latin writers, 
the name is used as a mere synonym for 
Thracian (Virg. Eel. x. 66; Hor. Od. i. 
xviii. 9, &c.). 

■ It is plain from this that only a por- 
tion of the ships made the circuit of the 
bay in order to collect ships and men. 
The main body of the fleet sailed across 
the mouth of the bay. 



^ This description sufficiently identi- 
fies the Canastriean promontory with 
the modem Cape Pcdmri; other ac- 
counts agree (cf. Thucyd. It. 110; Sc^L 
Peripl. p. 62; Liv. zxzL 45; andxhv. 

in. 

* The situation and origin of Potidsa 
are well known from Thucydides (i 56* 
65). Livy relates the change by which 
it became Cassandrea Txliv. 1 1 ; compare 
Plin. H. N. iv. 10). The site is now in 
part occupied by the village of Pinaka 
(Leake, iu. p. 152). Aphytis, Neapolis, 
.^Bga, and Therambus, were places of 
small consequence. They seem all to have 
lain on the east coast of the peninsula. 
The first is mentioned by Thucydides 
(i. 64), and Strabo f vii. p. 480) ; the first 
and last by Scylax (Peripl. 1. p. c). Of 
.£ga and Neapolis no other notice is any- 
where found. Aphytis is placed by 
Leake with much probability at Athyto 
( Northern Qreece, iii. p. 156). Neapolis 
and J&gA are, on less sure grounds, iden- 
tified respectively with Polykrfmo and 
Kapaokhori (ibid. Map). Therambus is 
placed a little inside Cape Canastrteum 
(ibid. p. 156). Scidu^, Mend^,and San^, 
lay certainly on the other side of that 
promontory, towards the west. Scidn^ 
was the most important of these cities. 
It was said to have been a colony from 
Pelldn^ in Achsea, and to date from the 
time of the Trojan war (Thucyd. iv. 120; 
— an indication at any rate of very high 
antiquity. It lay probably about half- 
way between Capes Canastreum {PaH- 
wi) and Posideum (PossidM), certainly 
nearer to the former than Mend€ 
(Thucyd. iv. 130). Mende was an Ere- 
trian colony (Thu(^d. iv. 123;. It was 
situated a very little to the east of Cape 
Posideum (ibid, and compare Liv. xxxL 
45), and was famous for the softness of 
its wine (Phan. Eres. Fr. 30V Like 
Scidn^ it suffered greatly in the Pelopon- 
nesian war (Thucyd. iv. 130). Concern- 
ing San^ but little is known. Strabo 
buely mentions it (vii. p. 48o). Mela 
(ii. 2) places it near Cape Canastraeum ; 
but the order of names in Uerodotud 
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the cities of the tract called anciently Phlegra, but now Pal- 
16ne.* Hence they again followed the coast, still advancing 
towards the place appointed by the king, and had accessions 
from all the cities that lie near Fallen^, and border on the 
Thermaic Gulf, whereof the names are Lipaxus, Combreia, LissB, 
Gigonns, Campsa, Smila, and ^n^.^ The tract where these 
towns lie still retains its old name of Crossaea.^ After passing 
iEInea, the city which I last named, the fleet found itself arrived 
in the Thermaic Gulf,* oflF the land of Mygdonia.^ And so at 
length they reached Therma, the appointed place, and came 
likewise to Sindus* and Chalestra upon the river Axius,^ which 



would lead us to look for it between 
Cape Poisidhi and the iathmus. The 
8an«ianB of Thucyd. t. 18, belong pro- 
bably to the other San^ (supra, oh. 22). 

* FUegra, the ancient home of the 
giants whom Hercules slew, was by 
some placed in Italy, about Vesuvius 
(Polyb. III. xci. 7 ; Diod. Sic. iv. 21, 
who quotes Timsus), by others iden- 
tiaed with Fallen^ (Strab. vii. p. 480; 
Eph. ap. Theon. Progymn. Fr. 70 ; The- 
agen. Fr. 1 1 ; Eustath. ad Dionys. Per. 
327; Steph. Byz. ad voc. IlaAA^*^; 
compare Apollod. i. vi. § 1). The name 
Phlegra was supposed to mark the de- 
rtruction of the giants by lightning 
(EosUth. 1. s. c). Palldu^ or Pellene 
(Thucyd. passim) was the name of the 
peninsula extending from Potidsea to 
Cape Canaatrseum ( Li v. xliv .11). It was 
wpposed to have derived its appella- 
tion from the Achaean town whence 
8ci6n4 claimed to have been founded 
(•ee the preceding note). The tract was 
celebrated for its fertility (Liv. xliv. 10, 
xlv. 30). 

1 These towns must all of them have 
)«n on the coast between the Potidaean 
iithmus and Therma. Except ^nea they 
Were of little consequence. Most of 
them seem to have fallen into decay 
when Thessalonica and Cassandrea were 
huilt. iEn6a was at Cape Karabumu 
(Mn^m\ fifteen miles (Roman) from 
Therma, opposite the mouth of the 
Haliacmon (see Leake, iii. p. 451-454, 
aodcf. Liv. xliv. 10). It was situated 
in a fertile territory ("fertili agro," 
liiv.), and was from its position an im- 
portant station (Liv. xliv. 32). Tradi- 
tion ascribed its foundation to the great 
^eas (Liv. xl. 4). Gigonus was pro- 
bably at Apanomi (Leake, iii. p. 453^. 
It is mentioned by Thucydides (i. 61). 
Smila and Lipaxus were Known to He- 
eitKUB(Fr. 118, 119). Of Cdmbreia and 



Liss there is no other notice. Campsa 
is clearly the Capsa of Stephen, which 
he calls a town of Chalcidic^, near Pal- 
Idn^, situated on the Thermaic Gulf (ad 
voo. Kdilfa). 

* Crusis or Crussea is the name more 
commonly given to this district (see 
Thucyd. li. 79; Dionys. Hal. i. 47, 49; 
Steph. Byz. ad voc), which is now 
called Kalamand. In the later times 
of Greece it was considered a portion 
of Mygdonia (Steph. Byz., who quotes 
Strabo). 

' Herodotus confines the name of the 
Thermaic Gulf to the small bay con- 
tained within the iEnean promontory 
and the mouth of the Axius ( Vardhari). 
It had usually a far wider acceptation 
'(Scylax, Peripl. p. 61; Plin. H. N. iv. 
10; Strab. vii. p. 479; Ptol. iii. 13, p. 
92^. 

^ The name Mygdonia was sometimes 
applied to the whole tract between the 
Strymon and the Axius (Thucyd. ii. 99). 
The Mygdones, according to Pliny, were 
a PGeonian people (1. s. c). 

* No other writer mentions Sindus, 
except Stephen, who writhes the name 
Sinthus. It probably experienced the 
same fate as Chalestra (see the next 
note). The site cannot be fixed. 

' Chalestra (or Chalastra) was,* ac- 
cording to Hecataeus (Fr. 116), a Thra- 
cian city. It lay on the right, bank of 
the Axius (Strab. vii. p. 479). The 
port and town, both called by the 
same name, were separated by an in- 
terval (Steph. Byz. ad voc). Accord- 
ing to Strabo (vii. p. 480), the inhabi- 
tants were transferred to Thessalonica 
on its foundation by Cassander. Still 
Pliny speaks of the city as existing in 
his day : '* in orft sinus Macedonici op- 
pidum Chalastra" (H. N. iv. 10). The 
Axius is beyond a doubt the Vardhari 
(see Leake, iii. p. 258). 
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separates Bottisea^ from Mygdonia. Bottitea has a scanty mi* 
];)oard, which is occupied by the two cities Ichnss and Pella.* 

124. So the fleet anchored off the Axius, and off Therma, and 
the towns that lay between, waiting the King's coming. Xerxes 
meanwhile with his land force ^ left Acanthus, and started for 
Therma, taking his way across the land. This road led him 
through PsBonia ^ and Crestonia * to the river EcheidoruSy • 
which, rising in the country of the Crestonians, flows through 
Mygdonia, and reaches the sea near the marsh upon the Axius. 

125. Upon this march the camels that carried the provisions 
of the army were set upon by lions, which left their lairs and 
came down by night, but spared the men and the sumpter-beasts, 
while they made the camels their prey. I marvel what may 
have been the cause which compelled the lions to leave the 
other animals untouched and attack the camels, when they had 
never seen that beast before, nor had any experience of it 

126. That whole region is full of lions, and ^vild bulls,"* with 



* The western must be distinguished 
from the eastern Bottiaea. The western 
tract, which lay between the Axius and 
the Haliacmon (infra, ch. 127), was the 
original settlement of the nation. From 
this the BottisDans were driven by the 
Macedonians, when they found a refuge 
with the Chalcideans in the country 
above Fallen^ (Thucyd. ii. 99 ; Herod. 
viu. 127). StiU the western Bottisea 
retained its name (Thucyd. ii. 100). 

* Pella (which became under Philip 
the capital of Macedonia) was not upon 
the coast, as we should gather from this 
passage, but above twenty milee from 
the sea, on the borders of a lake formed 
by the overflowings of the Lydias (,Scy- 
lax, Peripl. p. 61; Liv. xliv. 46). Its 
exact site is flxed by Colonel Leake at 
a place where there are extensive re- 
mains, not far from Jannitza (Northern 
Qreece, iii. p. 262). It has been sup- 
posed that Ichnse was also an inland 
town (Kiepert's Atlas, Blatt xvi. ; Man- 
nert, vii. p. 505). But Pliny agrees with 
Herodotus in placing it upon the coast 
(«inorft,"H. N. iv. 10). 

• The bulk of the land force would 
undoubtedly have kept the direct road 
through ApoUonia which St. Paul fol- 
lowed (Acts xvil. 1; comp. Antonin. 
Itin. p. 22) ; while Xerxes with his im- 
mediate attendants visited Acanthus, 
to see the canal, and then rejoined the 
main army by a mountain-path which 
feU into the main road beyond Apol- 
lonia. 



7 Herodotus appears here, as in t. 17, 
to extend Pseonia beyond the Strymon, 
and to include in it portions of what 
are commonly called Mygdonia and 
Bisaltia. 

* The Crestonia of Herodotus is clearly 
the Grestonia or Grestonsea of other 
writers (Thuc. ii. 99, 100; Theopomp. 
Fr. 265), which conmionly occurs in 
close connexion with Bisaltia (vide 
supra, ch. 115) and Mygdonia. Besides 
the upper valley of the £cheiddrus, this 
district appears to have contained the 
country between that river and the 
mountain range of Khortiatzi. Within 
this region must be placed the ancient 
Pelasgic town of Creston (supra, i. 57 ; 
Steph. Byz. ad voc.). 

* The Echeiddrus is undoubtedly the 
GalUkOf which flows from the range of 
Karadagh (Cercin^), and running nearly 
due south, empties itself into the Gulf 
of Saloniki, five or six miles west of 
the city (Leake, iii. p. 439). A lai*ge 
salt marsh lies between its mouth and 
that of the Axius (ib. p. 437). 

•• The wild buU of Herodotus is pro- 
bably the bonasus of Aristotle, which 
he describes as a native of Pseouia, 
dwelling in Mt. Messapius, which 
formed the boundary between Pa)onia 
and Msedica. In appearance, size, and 
voice, he says, the bonasus resembled 
the ox. It had a mane ; its colour was 
tawny ; and it was hunted for the sake 
of its flesh. The horns were curved, 
and turned towards one another, so as 
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{i^antic h#ms which are lM*«iicfat int* Greece. The'litns are 
confined within the tract lyin^ between the river Nestus (which 
flows through Abdfira^®) on the one side, and the Acheloiis 
(which waters Acamania) on the other." No one ever sees a 
lion in the fore part^ of Europe' east of the Nestus, nor through 
the entire continent west of the Acheloiis; but in the space 
between these bounds lions are found." 

127. On reaching Therma Xerxes halted his army, which 
encamped along the coast, beginning at the dty of Therma in 
Mygdonia, and stretching out as far as the rivers Lydias and 
Haliacmon,^ two streams which, mingling their waters in one, 
form the boundary between BottisBa and Macedonia. Such 
was the extent of country through which the barbarians en- 
camped. The rivers here mentioned were all of them sufficient 
to supply the troops, except the Echeidfirus, which was drunk 
dry. 

12S. From Therma Xerxes beheld the Thessalian mountains, 
Alympus and #ssa,^ which are •f a wonderful height. Here, 



to be HBoless for attack. Their length 
exceeded a Bpan (9 inches); and they 
ipere so thick that each held nearly 
three pints ; their colour was a shining 
black (Hist. An. ix. 45; compare Pliu. 
H. N. viii. 16 ; and see also ^lian, 
Kat. An. vii. 3; Pausan. ix. xxi. 2; 
Jlthen. Deipn. zi. 51 , &c.). The bonasus 
has been thought to oe the modem 
Qvroch; but Sir Q. C. Lewis regards it 
as " a species of wild ox, cognate, but 
not identical, with the auroch" (Notes 
a&d Queries, No. 219). 

" See above, ch. If S, note •. 

" Vide supra, ii. 10. 

* We have here an indication that 
this part of the work was written in 
Asia. To an Asiatic alone would the 
p«rt of Europe east of the Nestus be 
the /ore part. 

^ Col. Mure ridicules this whole story 
of the lions, and denies that the lion 
can have ever been indigenous in Europe 
(Lit. of Greece, vol. iv. p. 402). He 
believes that "the creatures alluded to, 
if not altogether fictitious, may safely 
be classed as some species of lynx or 
wild cat.'* But Aristotle, a native of 
this district, makes the same statement 
as Herodotus (Hist. Anim. vi. 31); and 
Pliny follows him (H. N. viii. 16). Dio 
Chrysostom mentions that by his time 
Old. 12#) lions had disappeared from 
Europe (irat. xxi. p. 269 C). See on 
this subject two excellent papers by Sir 



G. C. Lewis in 'Notes and foeriee/ 
Ne. 187, and Ne. 213. Sir G. C. Lewis 
preves that en every ground the state- 
ment of Herodotiis is entitled to accept- 
ance. 

^ The Lydias and Haliacmon are the 
modem Karasrndkf and Ingekara^ or Fm- 
tritza. At present the Lydias forms a 
junction with the Axius ( Vardhari) near 
its mouth. From the time of Scylax 
(B.C. 350) to that of Ftolemy (a.d. 140), 
it had an embouchure of its own, dis- 
tinct alike from that of the Haliacmon 
and that of the Axius (Soylax, Peripl. 
p. 61; Strabo, vii. p. 479; Ptol. iii. 13, 
p. 92). In great alluvial plains, like 
this of the ancient BottisBa, the courses 
of rivers are liable to continual changes 
(compare the changes of the rivers in 
Lewer Babylonia, and in Cilicia Cam- 
pestris, supra, vol. i. p. 317, note ", and 
pp. 465-468). 

^ In clear weather #lympus and #ssa 
are in full view from Therma {Saloniki), 
though the latter is more than seventy 
miles distant (Clarke's Travels, ch. xi. 
p. 372; Leake's Northern Greece, vol. 
iii. p. 240^. #lympus, still called 
Elymbo, is tne highest of the Thessalian 
mountains. Its principal summit at- 
tains on elevation of above 6000 feet 
(ib. p. 342). It is covered with snow 
during a great portion of the year. 
Ossa, the modem Kissavo, to the south 
of the Peneus, is inferior in height, but 
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learning that there lay between these mountains a narrow 
gorge * throogh which the river Peneus ran, and where there was 
a road that gave an entrance into Thessaly, he formed the wish 
to go hj sea himself, and examine the mouth of the river. His 
design was to lead his army by the upper road through die 
country of the inland Macedonians, and so to enter PerrhsBbia,* 
and come down by the city of Gronnus ; ' for he was told thai 
that way was the most secure. No sooner therefore had he 
formed this wish than he acted accordingly. Embarking; as 
was his wont on all such occasions, aboard a Sidonian vessel," he 
gave the signal to the rest of the fleet to get under weigh, and 
quitting his land army, set sail and proceeded to the Peneus. 
Here the view of the mouth caused him to wonder greatly ; and, 
sending for his guides, he asked them whether it were possible 



even more ttriking in appearance. It 
scarcely exceeds 5000 feet ; bat its 
conical peak, often capped with snow, 
and its well -wooded slopes, thickly 
covered with beeches, render it one of 
the most remarkable as well as one of 
the most beautiful of the Qreek moun- 
tains (see Leake, i. p. 4:34; iv. p. 411). 

* This description of the pass of 
Temp^ (vide inJFra, ch. 173), though 
brief, is remarkably accurate. Modem 
travellers observe that Temp^ has im- 
properly been termed a valley. " Tem- 
p6," says a recent tourist of remarkable 
powers of description, ** is not a vale — 
it is a narrow pass — and though ex- 
tremely beautiful on account of the 
precipitous rocks on each side, the 
Peneus flowing deep in the midst be- 
tween the richest overhanging plane- 
woods, still its character is distinctly 
that of a ravine or goi^e. In some parts 
the pass, which is five or six miles from 
end to end, is so narrow as merely to 
admit the road and the river ; in others 
the rocks recede from the stream, and 
there is a little space of green meadow. 
The clifiTs themselves are very lofty, and 
beautifully hung with creepers and 
other foliage " (Lear's Tour in Albania, 
&c., pp. 409, 410). It is interesting to 
compare with this account the two well- 
known descriptions of the Latin writers. 

" Sunt Tempo saltus, etiamsi non 
bello fiat infestus, transitu difficilis. 
Kam praeter angustias per quinque 
millia, qu& exiguum jumento onusto 
iter est, rupee utrinque itii abscisae sunt 
ut despici vix sine vertigine quftdam 
simul oculorum animique possit. Ter- 



ret et sonitus et altitudo per median 
vallem fluentis Penei amnis." (Liv 
xUv. 6.) 

"In eo cursu (sc. Penei fluminis] 
Tempo vocantur quinque millia pa» 
suum longitudine, et ferme seequijuger 
latitudine, ultrtk visum hominis attolfen 
tibus se dextrft laevfique leniter convexi 
iugis. Inths ver5 luco viridante alia 
bitur Peneus, viridis calculo (?), amoonui 
cin^ ripas gramine, canorus avium con 
centu." (Plin. H. N. iv. 8.) 

• Perrhsebia was the country wes: 
and south of Olympus, watered by th< 
streams which form the river Titareaius 
It did not reach to the sea (Scylax 
Peripl. p. 60, 4¥ fitaoytitf iwoiKova^ 
HByos Utfi^cufiol'EWriyts), being bounde< 
on the east by the Olympic chain. Thi 
Perrhssbians, at a later time, were sub 
ject to the Thessalians (Thuc. iv. 78] 
For the exact route pursued by Xerxes 
vide infra, ch. 173. 

^ Qonnus was at the western ex 
tremity of the pass of Tempd, near th< 
modem Dereli (See Leake, iii. p. 389] 
It commanded two passes, one leadini 
across the flanks of Olympus to Hers 
cleia and Dium, the other by Oloosson 
Pythium, and Petra, roimd Olympus, t 
Pydna and Methdn^. It was thui 
always a place of consequence, an< 
seems to have been one of considerabl 
strength (see Liv. xxxvi. 10; xlii. 5^ 
and 57 ; xUv. 6). Remains of an ancien 
Hellenic town have been discovered ii 
this position, which go by the name o 
Lykdstomo (Leake, vol. iii. p. 384). 

• Supra, ch. 100. j 
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to torn the course of the stream, and make it reach the sea at 
any other point. 

129. Now there is a tradition that Thessaly was in ancient 
times a lake, shut in on every side by huge hills. Ossa and 
Pelion — ^ranges which join at the foot • — do in fact inclose it 
upon the east, while Olympus forms a barrier upon the north,' 
Pindiis upon the west,* and Oth'rys towards the soutL^ The 
tract contained within these mountains, which is a deep basin, is 
called Thessaly. Many rivers pour their waters into it ; but five 
of them are of more note than the rest,^ namely, the Pene^us, the 



' Honnt Pelium (the modem Pies- 
tidhi) lies south-east of Oasa at a dis- 
tance of about 40 miles. The bases of 
the two mountains nevertheless join, as 
Herodotus states. Colonel Leake says, 
"The only deficiency in this beautiful 
ntoation (the situation of Aghia) is that 
of a view of the sea, of which, uthough 
only a few miles distant, it is deprived 
by a ridge, noticed by Herodotus, which 
cloaet the valley of BMsicmi, and unites 
the last falls of Ossa and Pelium" 
(Northern Qreece. iv. p. 411). 

The height of Pelium is estimated at 
5300 feet. It is richly clothed with 
^ood, nearly to the siunmit (n^A<ov 
<tVo<r{^AAoK, Hom.), producing ches- 
&ut8, oaks, planes, and towards the top 
** a forest of beeches " (Leake, iv. p. 393). 

* The name Olympus is here applied 
to the entire range, called sometimes 
^ Cambunian (Liv. xlii. 53; xliv. 2), 
^ch stretches westward .from the 
Olympic summit, separating between 
the Talley of the Haliacmon and that of 
the Peneus and its tributaries. 

* Mount Pindus, the back-bone of 
Oiweoe, runs in a direction nearly due 
Dorth and south, from the 4l8t to the 
^dth parallel. It attains an elevation in 
piaces of about 6000 feet. 

* Othrys, now Mount lerako, is situ- 
ated due south of Ossa, and south-west 
^ Pelion. Its height is estimated at 
5670 feet. It is connected with Pindus 
by a chain of hills, averaging 3000 or 
4000 feet, and running nearly due west, 
sod with Pelion by a curved range 
whidi skirts the Gulf of Voh (Sinus 
Bagassus) at the distance of a few 
miles from the shore (see Leake, vol. iv. 
ch. 40, and map). 

* To these five Pliny adds a sixth, 
the Phoenix (H. K. iv. 8), and Lucan 
tbee more, the Asopus, the Melas, and 
ib*Titare8ius(Phars.vi. 374-376.) But 
thcM streams, except the Titaresius, 



seem to have been tributaries of the 
Apidanus (Leake, iv. p. 515). The 
Titaresius is not included by Herodotus 
among the rivers of Theissaly, being 
regarded by him as belonging to Per- 
rhaebia (see note <, p. 88). With 
respect to the five streams which he 
names, it is certain that the Peneus is 
the Sahmoria, the main river, which, 
rising at the Zygos of Metzoco, runs with 
a course at first south-east, and then 
east to the general meeting of the waters 
near Kolokoto (Leake, iv. p. 318). The 
Enipeus is also beyond a doubt the Fer- 
saliti, for it flowed from Othrys (Strab. 
viii. p. 516; Vib. Sequest. de flumin. 
p. 9), and passed by Pharsalus (Strab. 
viii. p. 625). About the other streams 
there is some uncertainty. The Api- 
danus (or Epidanus, infra, ch. 196) was 
a tributary of the Enipeus (Strab. viii. 
p. 516), flowing from nearly the same 
quarter (ib. Eurip. Hec. 451-453), and 
therefore must be either the river of 
Vrysid, pr that of Sofddhes, probably the 
former (Leake, iv. p. 320). The Ono- 
chdnus has been thought to be the river 
of Supli (ib. p. 514). This stream would 
imdoubtedly have lain upon the route 
of Xerxes, and may easily have failed 
his army, for it is a mere summer tor- 
rent (infra, ch. 196); but the fact that 
it is not a tributary of the Peneus at all, 
and the position that it occupies, as 
well in the list of Pliny as in that of 
Herodotus ('' Apidanus, Onochdnus, 
Enipeus" — "Enipeus, Onochonus, Pa- 
misus "), appear to me insurmountable 
objections to Colonel Leake's theory. 
The Onochdnus must have been in close 
proximity to the Enipeus and Apidanus, 
and may, I think, most probably be 
identified with the Sofddhes stream, 
which is also '^a torrent often dry in 
summer" (Leake, p. 321). A part of 
the army of Xerxes may have taken a 
course as far inland as this, since it was 
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Apidanus, the Ouoelioiius, the Enipeus, aud the Pamisus. These 
streams flow down from the mountains which surround Theasalf f 
and, meeting in the plain, mingle their waters together, and dis^ 
charge themselves into the sea by a single outlet, which is » 
gorge of extreme narrowness. After the junction all the other 
names disappear, and the river is known as the Peneua. It k ' 
said that of old the gorge which allows the waters an outlet did 
not exist ; accordingly the rivers, which were then, as well as 
^the Lake BcsbSis,^ without names, but flowed with as much 
water as at present, made Thessaly a sea. The Thessalians tell 
us that the gorge through which the water escapes was caused 
by Neptune ; and this is likely enough ; at least any man who 
believes that Neptune causes earthquakes, and that chasms so 
produced are his handiwork, would say, upon seeing this rent, 
that Neptune did it. For it plainly appeared to me>that the 
hills had been torn asunder by an earthquake.* 

130. When Xerxes therefore asked the guides if there were 
any other outlet by which the waters could reach the sea, they, 
being men well acquainted with the nature of their oountiy, 
made answer — 

" King ! there is no other passage by which this stream can 
empty itself into the sea save that which thine eye beholds. 
For Thessaly is girt about with a circlet of hills." 

Xerxes is said to have observed upon this — 

" Wise men truly are they of Thessaly, and good reason had 
they to change their minds in time ' and consult for their own 

politic to spread the army over a large iy. p. 403 and p. 425). 

space both to obtain supplies, and to < Modem science wiU. scarcely quarrel 

collect additional troops. The last with this description of Thessaly, which 

stream, the Pamisus, may well be (as shows Herodotus to haye had the eye of 

Colonel Leake supposes, iy. p. 514) the a physical geographer, and the imagina- 

Biiftri or Muadki nyer. tion of a geologist. That the yast plain 

* Lake Boebd'is, so called from a small of Thessaly was originally a lake, and 

town Boeb^, at its eastern extremity that the gorge of Temp^ was cut through 

(Strabo, ix. p. 632), is the modem lake by the action of water, assisted in some 

of Karla, a piece of water which has no measure by yolcanic agency, is what 

outlet to the sea, and which yaries the modem geologist would consider 

greatly in its dimensions at different indubitable. He would regard the 

seasons, being deriyed chiefly from the change indeed as less sudden than 

oyerflowings of the Peneus. When this Herodotus may haye thou^t it, and 

riyer is much swollen, a channel situ- would substitute for "an earthquake," 

ated at a short distance below Larissa '' a series of yolcanic moyements." See 

conducts the superfluous waters into Hawkins in Walpole's Turkey, p. 523. 

the lake now called Karatjairt and ^ Xerxes alludes here to the attempt 

anciently Nessonis. . From this basin which the Thessalians made to induce 

they flow on down the Asmak riyer into the Greeks to defend Thessaly (infra, 

the lake of Karh, which is fed also by a ch. 172), which was giyen up on the 

number of small streams descending discoyery of the inland route through 

from the flanks of Pelium (see Leake, Perrh«bia (ch. 173, ad fin.). 
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safety. Far, to pass by other matters, they iniist have felt that 
they lived in a country which may easily be brought under and 
mbdued. Nothing more is needed than to turn ^e river upon 
their lands by an embankment which should fill up the gorge 
and force the stream from its present channel, and lo ! ail 
Thessaly, except the moimtains, would at once be laid under 
water." 

The king aimed in this speech at the sons of Aleuas,^ who 
were Thessalians, and had been the first of all the Greeks to 
make submission to him. He thought that they had made 
their friendly offers in the name of the whole people.* So 
Xerxes, when he had viewed the place, and made tiie above 
speech, went back to Therma. 

131. The stay of Xerxes in Pieria lasted for several days, 
during which a third part of his army was employed in cutting 
down the woods ^® on the Macedonian mountain-range to give 
his forces free passage into Perrhaebia. At this time the heralds 
who had been sent into Greece to require earth for the king re- 
turned to the camp, some of them empty-handed, others with 
earth and water. 

132. Among the number of those j6x)m whom earth and water 
were brought, were the Thessalians, Dolopians,^ Enianians,* 
Perrhaebians, Locrians,^ Magnetians, Malians, Acha^ans of Phthi- 



• Supra, ch. 6, note '. 

* This was not the case. It appears 
in the subsequent narrative, that the 
Theasalian people was very desirous of 
resisting the invasion of Xerxes (infra, 
ch. 172-174}. 

^ Mr. Grote remarks that Sitalces 
bad to make a road for his army in like 
manner, "in the early part of the Pelo- 
ponneuan war" (Hist, of Greece, v. p. 
109, note '). He refers of course to 
Thucyd. ii. 98, where the fact is related, 
bat not as belonging to the time sup- 
posed. Sitalces, in the year b.c. 429, 
*' marched by a road which he had 
formerly made, by cutting down the 
wood, when he marched against the 
Pnonians.'" The date of the Psoonian 
expedition is not given. 

' The Dolopes, who continued to 
ibrm a distinct people till the time of 
the Roman conquest (Liv. xli. 22), in- 
habited the mountain tract at the base 
of Pindus, extending from the AcheloUs 
to Lake Taukli, the modem chain of 
Agrafa (compare Thucyd. ii. 102; v. 51; 
Scylax, Peripl. p. 59; Strab. ix. p. 629; 



Liv. xxxviii. 3-8, &c.; and see Leake, 
iv. pp. 274, 275). Accordingly they are 
sometimes spoken of in connexion with 
the tribes east of the central ridge, 
the Thessalians, Enianiaus, .Malians, 
Achseans of Phthiotis, &c., sometimes 
with the western nations, the Atha- 
manians, Amphilochians, and iEtolians. 
We may understand here the inhabitants 
of eastern Dolopia, which extended 
apparently a certain distance into the 
southern Thessaliau plain (Liv. xxxii. 
13). 

2 The Enianes (or .ffinianes, Thucyd. 
Scylax) occupied the upper valley of 
the Spercheius, betweeu the CEtean 
mountains and the ridge which runs 
westward from 0th rys. Their country 
did not reach to the sea (infra, ch. 198; 
Scylax, Peripl. p. 58. Compare Strab. 
ix. pp. 619, 620). 

s The Epicnemidian and Opimtian 
Locrians are probably intended, not the 
Ozolian Locrians upon the Corinthian 
gulf, to whom it is very unlikely that 
ambassadors were sent. 
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dtis,* Thebans, and Boeotians generally, except those of PI 
and Thespi®. These are the nations against whom the G: 
that had taken up arms to resist the barbarians swore the 
which ran thus — " From all those of Greek blood who deli^ 
themselves up to the Persians without necessity, when 
afiairs were in good condition, we will take a tithe of 
goods, and give it to the god at Delphi." So ran the woi 
the Greek oath." 

133. King Xerxes had sent no heralds either to Athe 
Sparta to ask earth and water, for a reason which I wil 
relate. When Darius some time before sent messengers f( 
same purpose," they were thrown, at Athens, into the ] 
punishment,^ at Sparta into a well, and bidden to take 1 
from earth and water for themselves, and carry it to their 
On this account Xerxes did not send to ask them, 
calamity came upon the Athenians to punish them for 
treatment of the heralds I cannot say, unless it were the 1 
waste of their city and territory ; but that I believe was i 
account of this crime. 



* The Magnetians, Achieans, and 
Halians, were the inhabitants of the 
coast tract between Thessaly and Lo- 
oris. Magnesia extended along the east 
of Thessaly, from the mouth of the 
Peneus to Pagasie. It was the country 
formed of the two mountains, Ossa and 
Pelium, with the ridge connecting them 
(infra, chs. 183, 193; Scylax, Peripl. p. 
60; Liv. xUv. U; Plin. H. N. iv. 8). 
Achffia Phthiotis was the tract about 
Mount Othrys. Its sea-board reached 
from the middle of the Pagasiean gulf 
(Scylax, Peripl. p. 68) to the mouth of 
the Spercheius (infra, ch. 198). Inland 
it once extended beyond Pharsalus, 
called anciently Phthia (Leake, iv. pp. 
484, 485); but at this time its northern 
boundary seems to have been the line 
of hills stretching from Lake Xynias 
{TaukU) across to the gulf of Pagasie, 
and terminating in the promontory of 
Pyrrha (Cape Angkistri). Westward it 
was bounded by the Dolopians and 
Enianians. Concerning the country of 
the Malians, vide infra, ch. 198. 

' A good deal of doubt hangs about 
this oaUi. Both the time and the terms 
of it are differently reported. Diodorus 
alone agrees with Herodotus in assigning 
it to this period of the war (xi. 3). AU 
other writers place it at the solemn 
meeting after the yiotory of Platea 



(Lycurg. in Leocrat. xix. p. 158; 
ad Aristid. p. 224; Suidas ad vo 
Tf^tK, &c.). Again Diodoru 
agrees with Herodotus as to th 
differs as to the terms. And Th 
pus seems to have rejected the < 
stance altogether (Fr. 167j. 
punishment was afterwards infli< 
the Amphictyonic Council (ini 
213), the story of the oath ma; 
have grown up. 

• Supra, vi. 48. 

' The barathrum, or "pit of 
ment " at Athens, was a deep h( 
a well into which criminals we 
cipitated. Iron hooks were insc 
the sides, which tore the body ir 
as it fell (Schol. ad Aristoph. Pit 
It corresponded to the Ceadas 
Lacedsemonian^. According to 
obscure writer (Bibliothec. Coi 
p. 491), it was situated within tl 
of Ceraides. 

The fate of the heralds is not 
several writers (Polyb. ix. 39 
Pausan. iii. xii. § 6; Plutarcl: 
235; StobflBUs, vii. 70; Suidas, 
BoGAis, &c.). Pausanias says 
Athens, Miltiades was mainly resi 
for the step, and considers ti 
calamities which befel him n 
fjEunily were a judgment on him 
sequence. 



Chap. 132-135. STOEY OF SrERTHIAS AND BULIS. 93 

134. On the Lacedaemonians, liowever, the ^\Tath of Talthy- 
bius, Agamemnon's herald, fell with violence. Talthybiua has 
a temple at Sparta ; and his descendants, who are called Talthy- 
l»ad»,* still live there, and have the privilege of being the only 
peiBons who discharge the oflSce of herald When therefore the 
Spartans had done the deed of which we speak, the victims at 
iheii sacrifices fiedled to give good tokens ; and this failure lasted 
(of a very long time. Then the Spartans were troubled ; and, 
r^arding what had befallen them as a grievous calamity, they 
held frequent assemblies of the people, and made proclamation 
through the town, " Was any Lacedsemonian willing to give his 
life for Sparta ? " Upon this two Spartans, Sperthias, the son 
of Aneristus, and BuUs^ the son of Nicolaiis, both men of noble 
birth, and among the wealthiest in the place, came forward and 
freely offered themselves as an atonement to Xerxes for the 
heralds of Darius slain at Sparta. So the Spartans sent them 
away to the Medes to undergo death. 

135. Nor is the courage which these men hereby displayed 
alone worthy of wonder ; but so likewise are the following speeches 
which were made by them. On their road to Susa they pre- 
sented themselves before Hydames.^ This Hydames was a 
Persian by birth, and had the command of all the nations that 
dwelt along the sea-coast of Asia. He accordingly showed them 
hospitality, and invited them to a banquet, where, as they feasted, 
he said to them : — 

" Men of Lacedaemon, why will ye not consent to be friends 
with the King? Ye have but to look at me and my fortune to 
see that the King knows well how to honour merit. In like 
manner ye yourselves, were ye to make your submission to him, 
would receive at his hands, seeing that he deems you men of 
merit, soijoie government in Greece." 

^ Hydames," they answered, " thou art a one-sided counsellor. 
Thou hast experience of half the matter ; but the other half is 
beyond thy knowledge. A slave's life thou understandest ; but, 
never having tasted liberty, thou canst not tell whether it be 
sweet or no. Ah! hadst thou known what freedom is, thou 

* Supra^ yi. 60, note ^. and perhaps alBo in that of Bithjnia 

* Thu Hydames seems to be the (see Appendix to Book iii. Essay iii., 
person alluded to in Book vi. c. 133. '< On the Persian system of Administra- 
He had sacceeded apparently to the tion and Government, " § 2). He may 
office of Otanes (t. 25) before the close possibly be the conspirator (iii. 70), but 
of the Ionian revolt. This office was was more probably his son, the leader 
not a satrapy, but the command of the of the Immortals (supra, ch. 83). 
Peniaa troops in the satrapy of Lydia, 
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wonldst have bidden us fight for it^ not with the epeBT only, hA 
with the battle-axe."; 

So they answered Hydames. 

136. And afterwards, when they were come to Snsa into thf 
King's presence, and the guards ordered them to fisdl down aaj 
do obeisance, and went so far as to use force to compel tbem 
they refused, and said they would never do any such thing, evei 
were their heads thrust down to the ground ; for it was not thfei 
custom to worship men,*® and they had not come to Persia fo 
that purpose. So they fought off the ceremony ; and haviuj 
done so, addressed the King in words much like ilie following :- 

^* O King of the Modes I the Lacedaemonians have sent u 
hither, in the place of those heralds of thine who were slain i 
Sparta, to make atonement to thee on their account." 

Then Xerxes answered with true greatness of soul '' that h 
would not act like the Lacedaemonians, who, by killing th 
heralds, had broken the laws which all men hold in conmioi 
As he had blamed such conduct in them, he would never b 
guilty of it himself. And besides, he did not wish, by puttin, 
the two men to death, to free the Lacedaemonians from the stai 
of their former outrage." 

137. This conduct on the part of the Spartans caused th 
anger of Talthybius to cease for a while, notwithstanding tha 
Sperthias and Bulis returned home alive. But many yeai 
afterwards it awoke once more, as the Lacedaemonians them 
selves declare, during the war between the Peloponnesians an 
the Athenians. In my judgment this was a case wherein th 
hand of Heaven was most plainly manifest.^ That the wrat 
of Talthybius should have fallen upon ambassadors, and nc 
slacked till it had foil vent, so much justice required ; but th« 
it should have come upon the sons of the very men who wei 
sent up to the Persian king on its account — upon Nicolaiis, th 

^^ Compare the refusal of Callisthenes It is curious that so good a critic t 

to prostrate himself before Alexander Matthiae has not seen this (Greek Gran 

(Aman, Exp. Alex. iv. 10-1 2 V mar, § 290). And persons must hai 

* Such is beyond a doubt the meaning formed a Tery mistaken notion of tl 

of this passage. Strange difficulties mind of Herodotus to find a difficult 

have been made by the commentators in his ascribing the events related t 

(Valckenaer, Pauw, Larcher) with re- supernatural agency. They are ce: 

spect both to its language and import, tainly striking enough to arrest tl 

The phrase 4¥ roiiri 09i6ratToy, which attention of the most careless, tl 

puzzled Valckcnaer, is common enough strangeness of the coincidence bein 

(Thucyd. i. 6 ; iii. 17, 81, &c.). *Ek toio-i only slijhUy diminished by the hen 

modifies the force of the superlative, ditary descent of the herald's office i 

and gives the sense of " one of the most Sparta; for th^re must undoubtedly hai 

divine " — '* among the most divine.*' been many families of Talthybiad». 
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Q of Bulis, and Aneristus, the son of Sperthias (the same who 
nied oflF fishermen from Tiryns, when cruising in a well- 
aimed merchant-ship ^), — this does seem to me to be plainly a 
pematoral circumstance. Yet certain it is that thes^ two 
en, having been sent to Asia as ambassadors by the Lace- 
emom'ans, were betrayed by Sitalces, the son of Teres, king 
Thrace,^ and Nymphoddnis, the son of Pythes, a native of 
bdeia, and being made prisoners at Bisanthe/ upon the Hel- 
5)ont, were conveyed to Attica, and there put to death by the 
thenians, at the same time as Aristeas, the son of Adeiman- 
8,* the Corinthian. All this happened, however, very many 
lars after the expedition of Xerxes.* 

138. To return, however, to my main subject, — ^the expedi- 
m of the Persian king, though it was in name directed against 
thens, threatened really the whole of Greece. And of this 
e Greeks were aware some time before ; but they did not all 
ew the matter in the same light Some of them had given 
le Persian earth and « water, and were bold on this account, 
Jeming themselves thereby secured against suffering hurt from 
le barbarian army ; while others, who had refused compliance, 
ere thrown into extreme alarm. For whereas they considered 
1 the ships in Greece too few to engage the enemy, it was 
lain tliat the greater number of states would take no part in 
ie war, but warmly favoured the Medes. 

139. And here I feel constrained to deliver an opinion, which 
lost men, I know, will mislike, but which, as it seems to me 
>be true, I am determined not to withhold. Had the Athenians, 
om fear of the approaching danger, quitted their country, or' 



' Thucydides tells us (ii. 67, end) 
»t the LacedtcmoDiauB from the very 
ginning of the Peloponnesian war 
Mle prize of the trading-vessels, not 
ly of their adversaries but of neutrals, 
they caught them off the Pelopon- 
sian coaata. This would seem to be 
illustration of the latter practice, for 
lyna, an Argive town, took no part in 
B war (Thucyd. ii. 9). 
* It is certainly remarkable that 
alces should be described here, and 
t in Book iv. ch. 80. It tends to con- 
n the view that these last three books 
re the" first written (supra, ch. 1, 

ffiaanthe, afterwards called Hhoc- 
rtus (Ptol. iii. 11), was situated on 
t Propontis rather than the Helles- 
it. It occupied the site of Hodosto. 



The original city is said to have been a 
colony of the Samians (Xen. Anab. vii. 
ii. ad fin.; Plin. H. N. iv. 11 ; Ptol. iu. 
11, p. 89). 

* Concerning Adeimantus, see below, 
viii. 59, 61, 94. 

• The event took place in tlie year 
B.C. 430, nearly sixty years after the 
murder of the Persian envoys. It is 
related by Thucydides (ii. 67), whose 
nairative closely harmonises with that 
of our author. The chief difference is 
that what Thucydides ascribes to Sado- 
CU8, the son of Sitalces, is here referred 
to Nymphodorus, his brother-in-law. 
But SadocuB may well have acted under 
the influence of Nymphodorus (see 
Thucyd. ii. 29, and with respect to 
Aristeas, cf. Thucyd. i. 59-65, and ii. 67). 
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had they without quitting it submitted to the power of Xenes/ 
there would certainly have been no attempt to resist the Fe^ 
sians by sea ; in which case, the course of events by land would 
have been the following. Though the Peloponnesians might 
have carried ever so many breastworks across the Isthmus, yet 
their allies would have fallen off from the Lacedfiemouians, not 
by voluntary desertion, but because town after town must have 
been taken by the fleet of the barbarians ; and so the Lacedae- 
monians would at last have stood alone, and, standing alone, 
would have displayed prodigies of valour, and died nobly. 
Either they would have done thus, or else, before it came to 
that extremity, seeing one Greek state after another embrace 
the cause of the Medes, they would have come to terms with 
King Xerxes ; — ^and thus, either way Greece would have been 
brought under Persia. For I cannot understand of what poe- 
sible use the walls across the Isthmus could have been, if the 
Eong had had the mastery of the sea.'' If then a man should 
now say that the Athenians were the saviours of Greece, he 
would not exceed the truth. For they truly held the scales ; 
and whichever side they espoused must have carried the day. 
They too it was who, when they had determined to maintain 
the freedom of Greece, roused up that portion of the Greek 
nation which had not gone over to the Medes ; and so, next to 
the gods, they repulsed the invader. Even the terrible oracles 
which reached them from DelphL and struck fear into their 
hearts, failed to persuade th(Jm tonfly from Greece. They had 
the courage to remain faithful to their land, and await the 
coming of the foe. 

140. When the Athenians, anxious to consult the oracle, 
sent their messengers to Delphi, hardly had the envoys com- 
pleted the customary rites about the sacred precinct, and taken 
their seats inside the sanctuary of the god, when the Pythoness, 
Aristonice by name, thus pro phesied — 

" Wretches, why sit ye here? Fly, fly to the ends of creation, 
Quitting your homes, and the crags which your city crowns with her drclei. 
Neither the head, nor the body is firm in its place, nor at bottom 
Firm the feet, nor the hands ; nor resteth the middle uninjur'd. 
All — aU ruined and lost. Since fire, and impetuous Ares, 
Speeding along in a Syrian chaiiot,* hastes to destroy her. 

^ These arguments are quite unanswer- passage, admitted half a century after- 
able, and seem to modems almost too wards (see Mr. Grote's remarks on this 
plain to be enunciated; but their force chapter, vol. v. p. 82, note *). 
was not felt at the time (vide infra, ix. ^ That is, Assyrian (vide supra, ch. 
8) ; nor was it even, as appears from this 63, note ^). Compare ^chyl. Pert. 86, 
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Kot alone shalt thou Buffer ; full many the towers he will level, 

Xany the shxines of the gods he vdll give to a fiery destruction. 

Even now they stand wfth dark sweat horribly dripping,* 

Trembling and quaking for fear ; and lo ! from the high roofs trickleth 

Black blood, sign prophetic of hard distreases impending. 

Get ye away from the temple ; and brood on the ills that aWait ye ! " ^* 

141. When the Athenian messengers heard this reply, they 
were filled with the deepest affliction : whereupon Timon, the 
son of AndrobiUus, one of the men of most mark among the 
Delphians, seeing how utterly cast down they were at the 
gloomy prophecy, advised them to take an olive-branch, and 
entering the sanctuary again, consult the oracle as suppliants. 
The Athenians foUowed this advice, and going in once more, 
said — " King ! we pray thee reverence these boughs of suppli- 
cation which we bear in our hands, and deliver to us something 
more comforting concerning our country. Else we will not 
leave thy sanctuary, but will stay here tiU we die." Upon this 
the priestess gave them a second answer, which was the follow^ 

ing:-A 

" Pallas has not been able to soften the lord of Olympus, 

Though she has often prayed him, and urged him with excellent counsel. 

Yet once more I address thee in words than adamant firmer. 

When the foe shall have taken whatever the limit of Cecrops * 

Holds within it, and all which divine Cith«eron shelters, 

Then far-seeing Jove grants this to the prayers of Athene ; 

Safe shall the wooden wall continue for thee and thy children. 

Wait not the tramp of the horse, nor the footmen mightily moving 

Over the land, but turn your back to the foe, and retire ye. 

Yet shall a day arrive when ye shall meet him in battle. 

Holy Salamis, thou shalt destroy the ofifspring of women, 

When men scatter the seed, or when they gather the harvest.*' 

142. This answer seemed, as indeed it was, gentler than the 
former one ; so the envoys wrote it down, and went back with 
it to Athens. When, however, upon their arrival, they pro- 



where the expression used seems taken 
from this oracle. Taking ** Syrian" in 
this sense, we may say that the ex- 
pression is historically correct ; for the 
Persians, as the inhabitants of a moun- 
tain region, would not make use of war- 
chariots till they learnt to employ them 
from the Assyrians of the Mesopotamian 
plain. Xenophon has shown a proper 
appreciation of these circumstances (Cy- 
rop. II. i. § 5-7; vi. i. § 26, 27). It is 
scarcely necessary to observe that the 
Asiyrians appear by the sculptures to 
have employed chariots, like the Egyp- 
tians, from the earliest times. A repre- 
sentation of a Persian chariot has been 

VOL. IV. 



already given (supra, page 34). 

* Compare Diod. Sic. xvii. 10; Livy, 
xxii. 1, xxiii. 31, xxvii. 4, xxviii. 11; 
Virg. Georg. i. 480; Ov. Met. xv. 792; 
&c. 

^" The last expression is ambiguous, 
and rn/i V mean, ' * otfer a bold heart to 
your ills" (as Schweighaiuser, Laixiher, 
and Bahr understand it) ; but dvjjLbs has 
rarely this intensitive sense. 

* By the ** limit of Cecrops" the 
boimduries of Attica are intended. 
Cithaerou, the boundary of Attica towards 
Delphi, occurs naturally to the pro- 
phetess. 
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(IucchI it before the people, and inquiry began to be made into 
its true meaning, many and various w^re the inteipretations 
which men put on it ; two, more especially, seemed to be directly 
opposed to one another. Certain of the old men were of opinion 
that the god meant to tell them the citadel would escape ; for 
tliis was anciently defended by a palisade ; ^ and they supposed 
that barrier to be the " wooden wall " of the oracle. Others 
maintained that the fleet was what the god pointed at ; and 
their advice was that nothing should be thought of except the 
ships, which had best be at once got ready. Still such as said 
the " wooden wall " meant the fleet, were perplexed by the last 
two lines of the oracle — 

" Holy Salamis, thou shalt destroy the o£hpring of women. 
When men scatter the seed, or when they gather the harvest." 

These words caused great disturbance among those who took 
the wooden wall to be the ships ; since the interpreters under- 
stood them to mean, that^ if they made preparations for a sea- 
fight, they would suffer a defeat off* Salamis. 

143. Now there was at Athens a man who had lately made 
his way into the first rank of citizens : ^ his true name was Themi- 
stocles ; but he was known more generally as the son of Neocles.* 
This man came forward and said, that the interpreters had not ex- 
plained the oracle altogether aright — " for if," he argued, " the 
clause in question had really respected the Athenians, it would 
not have been expressed so mildly ; the phrase used would have 
been * Luckless Salamis,' rather than * Holy Salamis,' had those 
to whom the island belonged been about to perish in its neigh- 
bourhood. Rightly taken, the response of the god threatened 



^ This meaning of ^rix^s seems to be 
preferable to that of a "thorn-hedge" 
which is adopted by some historians 
and lexicographers (Liddell and Scott, 
ad voc; Thirlwall, ii. p. 295). The 
Litter Ir a most unusual defence, whereas 
the former was well known to the 
Greeks from verj' early times (Horn. 11. 
vii. 441, xii. 63). And the glosses, 
hxfs, <ppuyfi6s (Gloss. Herod.)f A«XV» 
^vKiptfi 'wtpi$6\^ Ijroi trraupwfiaai (Scliol. 
Aristid.) authorise this meaning, which 
may be best connected with the other 
by help of the Etymologicum Magnum, 
where paxhs is explained as 6 aK6\o\f> 6 

" According to Plutarch (Vit. Them. 
c. 1^, Themistocles, though not abso- 
lutely of low origin, owed little to birth 
and parentage. His father, Neocles, 



did not belong to the most illustrious 
class of citizens (ov r&y iyav iiri^avifv 
*ABiiyri<ri)t ai|d his motlier was a Thracian 
or a Halicamassian woman. Themis- 
tocles would thus only have obtained 
citizenship through the enfranchisement 
made by Clisthenes (supra, vol. iii. pp. 
!i2», 329), and would have had many 
prejudices to contend against before he 
could become a leading statesman. The 
fortune left him by his father was said 
to have been three talents, or about 
720/. (Grit. Fr. 8). 

* The practice of addressing persons 
by their fathers' names was common in 
Greece. ''A iroT KAc iWou, £ ircu 'Upvyu- 
fiov, & xeu 'ImroviKovy &c., are usual 
forms in Plato, especially in addresses 
to the t^ung. 
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the enemy, much more than the Athenians." He therefore 
counseUed his countrymen to make ready to fight on board 
their ships, since they were the wooden wall in which the god 
told them to trust* When Themistocles had thus cleared the 
matter, the Athenians embraced his view, preferring it to that 
of the interpreters. The advice of these last had been against 
engaging in a sea-fight ; " all the Athenians could do," they 
aaid, ''was, without lifting a hand in their defence, to quit Attica, 
and make a settlement in some other country." • 

144. Themistocles had before this given a counsel which pre- 
vailed very seasonably. The Athenians, having a large sum of 
money in their treasury, the produce of the mines at Laureium,'' 
were about to share it among the full-grown citizens, who would 
have received ten drachmas apiece,* when Themistocles per- 



* It baa been with reason suspected 
that tbe iDgenuity of Themistocles was 
kss shown in expounding these oracles 
than in contriving them. He had pro- 
bably " himself prepared the crisis 
which he now stept forward to decide " 
(Thirl wall, vol. ii. p. 29 G). The oracle 
would be open to influence (supra, v. 
63; vi. 66) ; and Themistocles would not 
be likely to neglect 8uch an engine. It 
was his object to overcome the natural 
clinging to home of his countrymen, 
and Uj drive them by sheer terror to 
their ghips. Thence the threats of the 
oracles. His "keen eye " may also well 
liave "caught a prophetic glimpse of 
the events that were to hallow the 
»horw,of Salamis;" i.e, he saw the 
importance of the position, and deter- 
niined that there the great battle must 
>nd should take place. Does Mr. Grote 
intend by his silence to oppose this view, 
which met with acceptance even among 
the ancients 'see Plut. Them. c. 10) ? 

' This plan appears to have been 
seriously entertained ; and Siris in Italy 
was even fixed upon as the best locality 
f infra, viii. 62). It must be remem- 
bered that the plan had been adopted 
wiUi success by the Phocseans and 
Teians (supra, i. 165-168). 

' Laureium or Laurion was the na\ne 
of the mountainous country imme- 
diately above Cape Colonna (Sunium), 
reaching northwards to Auaphlystus 
and Thoricus. I^grana^ a small place 
in this district, is a corruption of the 
ancient word (Aa^ptov, pronounced Lac- 
rim, Adypioiff Lejrana), The silver- 
mines, with which the whole tract 
abounded, had been worked from time 



immemorial (Xen. de Yect. iy. § 2). 
The wealth of Pisistratus seems to have 
been in great part derived fi'om them 
(supra, i. 64), as was afterwards that of 
Nicitts and Hipponicus (Xen. de Vect. 
iv. § 14; comp. Memorab. Socr. ii. v. 
§ 2). They were regarded as the pro- 
perty of the state; but private indi- 
viduals, even foreigners (ib. § 12), were 
allowed to work them on p:4yment to 
the state of one twenty-fourth of the 
produce (Suidas, ad voc. aypdtpov ficrdtx- 
\ov Blicri. Compare Hyperid. Orat. pro 
Euxenipp. Col. 43). During the Pelo- 
ponneaian war they continued to be of 
importance (Thucyd. vi. 91); but in the 
time of Xenophon the proceeds bad 
fallen off (Mem. Socr. iii. vi. § 12), 
though he is far from thinking them 
exhausted (Vt^ct. iv. § 3, 26). However 
they seem gnulually to have declined ; 
and, after an attempt to work the old 
scoriae, which did not answer long 
(Strab. ix. p. 580), they were finally 
abandoned by the time of Augustus (ib. ; 
compare Pausim. i. i. § 1). Numerous 
traces still reuuiin of the old scoriie and 
pits (Leake's Demi, p. 66). 

^ If the number of citizens at this 
time was, according to the estimate 
already made, 80,00U (supra, v. 97 ), the 
entire sum which they were about to 
have shared among them must have 
been fifty talents, or rather more than 
12,000/. We cannot however conclude 
from this, as Bockh does (Public Eco- 
nomy of Athena, A pp. to vol. ii. pp. 
462, 463, E. T.), that the annml pro- 
ceeds of the mines were of this amount, 
for the fifty talents may have been the 
produce of an accumulation. 
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siiaded them to forbear the distribntion, and biuld with the 
money two hundred ships,* t« help them in their war against the 
EginetuDs. It was tlie breaking; tut •£ the Eginetan war which 
was at this time the saving; •£ Greece ; for hereby were the 
Athenians forced im keceme a maritime power. The new ships 
were not .used for the purpose for which they had been built^ 
but became a lielp to Greece in her hour of need. And the 
Athenians had not only these vessels ready before the war, but 
they likewise set to work to build more ; while they determined, 
in a council which was held after the debate upon the oracle, 
that, according to the advice of the god, they would embark 
their whole force aboard their sliips, and, with such Greeks as 
chose to join them, give battle to the barbarian invader. Such, 
then, were the orat-les which had been received by the Athenians. 
145. The Greeks who were well affected to the Grecian cause, 
having assembled in one place, and there consulted together, 
and interchanged pledges with each other, agreed that, before 
any other step was taken, the feuds and enmities which existed 
between the diftereirt nations should first of all be appeased. 
Many such there were ; but one was of more importance than 
the rest, namely, the war which was still going on between the 
Athenians and the Eginetans,*** WTien this business was con- 
cluded, understanding that Xerxes had reached Sardis with his 
army, they resolved to despatch spies into Asia to take note of 
the King's affaii-s. At the same time tliey determined to send 
ambassadors to the Argives, and conclude a league with them 
against the Persians ; while they likewise despatched messengers 
to Gelo, the son of Deinonieues, in Sicily, to tlie people of Cor- 
cyra, and to those of Crete, exhorting them to send help to 
Greece. Their wish was to unite, if possible, the entire Greek 
name in one, and so to bring all to join in the same plan of 
defence, inasmuch as the approacliing dangers threatened all 

• This is what Herodotus says, but possible, thougli a few years earlier 

perhaps not what he meant to say. It (b.c. 491) they hail but fifty (supra, vi. 

seems certain that the real determina- 89). Again, it is evident that fifty 

tion was to raise their navy to the talents would have been too little for 

number of 200 vessels. This was the the' purpose indicated, even if we limit 

number actually employed both at the new ships to one hundred fBockh, 

Aitemisium (inlra, viii. 1 and U) and ii. p. 404 j. We may therefore conclude 

at Salamid fib. 44 and 46). Accordingly that the vote assigned over the produce 

Plutiii-ch (Them. c. 4), Polyi^nus (i. of the mines for a number of years. 

XXX. § 0). and Cornelius Nepos (Them. On the fact that Tbemistocles gave the 

c. ii.) report that one hundrc^d ships only advice, compare Thucyd. i. 14. 

were voted, implying that the Athenians »" Supra, v. Sfl, 80; vi. 87-93. The 

already possessed at the time of the council appears to have assembled at 

vote one hundred triremes. This is the Isthmus (infra, ch. 172;. 
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alike. Now the power of Gelo was said to be very great, far 
greater than that of any single Grecian people. 

146. So when these resolutions had been agreed upon, and' 
the quarrels between the states made up, first of all they sent 
into Asia three men as spies. These men reached Sardis, and 
took note of the King's forces, but, being discovered, were exa- 
mined by order of the generals who commanded the land army, 
and, having been condemned to suffer death, were led out to 
execution. Xerxes, however, when the news reached liim, 
disapproving the sentence of the generals, sent some of his 
body-guard with instructions, if they found the spies still alive, 
to bring them into his presence. The messengers found the 
spies alive, and brought them before the king, who, when he 
heard the purpose for which they had come, gave orders to his 
guards to take them round the camp, and show them all the 
footmen and all the horse, letting them gaze at everything to 
their hearts* content ; then, when they were satisfied, to send 
them away unharmed to whatever country they desired. 

147. For these orders Xerxes gave afterwards the following 
reasons. "Had the spies been put to death," he said, "the 
Greeks would have continued ignorant of the vastness of his 
army, which surpassed the common report of it ; while he would 
have done them a very small injury by killing three of their 
men. On the other liand, by the return of tlie spies to Greece, 
his power would become known ; and the Greeks," he expected, 
" would make surrender of their freedom before he began his 
march, by which means his troops would be saved all the trouble 
of an expedition." This reasoning was like to that wliich he 
used upon another occasion. While he was staying at Abydos, 
he saw some corn-ships, which were passing through the Helles- 
pont from the Euxine,* on their way to Egina and the Pelo- 
ponnese. His attendants, hearing that they were the enemy's, 
were ready to capture them, and looked to see when Xerxes 
would give the signaL He, however, merely asked, " Whither 
the ships were bound?" and when they answered, "For thy 
foes, master, with com on board," — " We too are bound thither," 



' The corn-growing countries upon of Athens, vol. i. pp. 107, 108). We see 

the Black Sea, in ancient as in modern here that other Greek states were en- 

tiaaes, sapplied the commeixiial nations g^iged in it. Connect with this subject 

with their chief article of food. The the following passages, iv. 17 (2*cv^ai 

importance of this trade to Athens has aporrtpfSj oi ohK M <ririj<r€i ffirtipovtri rhv 

beoD well stated by Bockh (Pol. Econ. <r*TOK, oW* iirl irp^crei), v. 5 and 26. 
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ho n'.Wned* "* laden, among other things, with corn. What harm 
t iu if they carry our provisions for ns?** * 

Sv^ the spiee^ when they had seen eYeiything, were dismissed, 
and I'ame liaok to Europe. , 

Hv"^. The Greeks who had banded themselves together against 
the Persian king« after despatching the spies into Asia, sent 
next aml^assadors to Aigos. The account which the Argives 
give of their own proceedings is the following. They say that 
they had information ftom the very first of the preparations 
which the l>sirbarians were making against Greece. So, as they 
expei'teil that tlie Greeks would come upon them for aid against 
the tissailant they sent envoys to Delphi to inquire of the god, 
wliat it would be best for tliem to do in the matter. They had 
Ic^, not long before, six thousand citizens, who had been slain 
by the Lacedaemonians under Cleomenes the son of Anaxandri- 
das ; ^ which was the reason why they now sent to DelphL When 
the Pythoness heard their question, shengglied — 

*' Hated of all tbv neighbours, beloved of the blesaed Immortals, 
Sit thou still, with thv lance drawn inward, patiently watching; 
Warily guard thine head, and the head will take care of the body.*' 

This prophecy had been given them some time before the envoys 
came ; but still, when they afterwards arrived, it was permitted 
them to enter the council-house, and there deliver their mes- 
sage. And this answer was returned to their demands — " Argos 
is ready to do as ye require, if the Lacedaemonians will first make 
a truce for thirty years,* and will further divide with Argos the 
leadersliip of the allied army. Although in strict right the 
whole command should be hers,* she will be content to have the 
leadership divided equally." 



' That Xerxes was not altogether 
devoid of magnanimity is plain from 
thefle anecdotes as well as from his con- 
duct towards the heralds Sperthias and 
Bulis 'supra, ch. 136). 

' We have here an estimate of the 
Ai*give loss in the battle and massacre 
of which an account was given above 
(see vi. 78-80). If, as is probable, the 
number of citizens was not greater than 
at Sparta (about 10,0(iO\ the blow was 
certainly tremendous. We have already 
seen to what unusual steps it led (ibid. 
8:i, note ^ ). Perhaps the last line of the 
orticlo refers to the expediency of pre- 
serving what remained of the Doric 
blood, the topmost rank in the state. 

* In the Pelopouueaian war the 



position of the two nations was so far 
changed that Sparta pressed and Argos 
refused such a truce ^^Thucyd. v. 14, 
76, 82:. 

* Argos never forgot her claim or 
relinquished her hopes of the hege- 
mony. The claim rested in part on the 
fact that Argos was the seat of govern- 
ment under the Achsean kings, in part 
on the supposed choice of Argolis for 
his kingdom by Temcnus, the eldest of 
the Heraclidic (see Hermann's Pol. Ant. 
§ 33; and supra, vol. iii. p. 268). The 
hope determined the policy of Ai'gos at 
all periods of her history. It induced 
her to stand aloof from great struggles— 
.from the Peloponnesian as well as from 
this — in order to nurse her strength. 
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149. Such, they say, was the reply made by the council, in 
spite of the oracle which forbade them to enter into a league 
with the Greeks. For, while not without fear of disobeying the 
oracle, they were greatly desirous of obtaining a thirty years' 
truce, to give time for their sons to grow to man's estate. They 
reflected, that if no such truce were concluded, and it should be 
their lot to suflTer a second calamity at the hands of the Persians, 
it was likely they would fall hopelessly under the power of 
Sparta. But to the demands of the Argive council the Lacedae- 
monian envoys made answer — "They would bring before the 
people the question of concluding a truce.' With regard to the 
leadership, they had received orders what to say, and the reply 
was, that Sparta had two kings, Argos but one — it was not 
possible that either of the two Spartans should be stripped of 
liis dignity — but they did not oppose the Argive king having 
one vote like each of them." The Argives say, that they could 
not brook this arrogance on the part of Sparta, and rather than 
yield one jot to it, they preferred to be under tjie rule of the 
barbarians. So they told the envoys to be gone, before sunset, 
from their territory, or they should be treated as enemies. 

150. Such is the account which is given of these matters by 
the Argives themselves. There is another story, which is told 
generally through Greece, of a different tenor. Xerxes, it is 
said, before he set forth on liis expedition against Greece, sent 
a herald to Argos, who on liis arrival spoke as follows : — 

"Men of Argos, King Xerxes speaks thus to you. We Per- 
sians deem that the Perses from wHom we descend was the child 
of Perseus the son of Danae, and of Andromeda the daughter 
of Cepheus.'' Hereby it would seem that we come of your stock 
and lineage. So then it neither befits us to make war upon those 
from whom we spring ; nor can it be right for you to fight, on 
behalf of others, against us. Your place is to keep quiet and 
hold yourselves aloof. Only let matters proceed as I wish, and 
there is no people whom I shall have in higher esteem than you." 

And a caused ber in critical times to ^ Miiller (Dorians, ii. p. 91, note *) 

incline always towards alliance with the has carefully collected the passages 

enemies of Sparta, as with the Mes- which prove that questions of peace and 

lenians in their early wars (Pausan. iv. war were always decided by the ^fCKAry- 

10, 11; ir», § 1, 4); with Athens in B.C. <rla at Sparta. They are, besides the 

461 (Thucyd. i. 102), and again in b.c. present, Thucyd. i. G7, 72; v. 77; vi. 

420 (ib. V. 44-47); with the Corinthians 88; Xen. Hell. in. ii. § 23 ; iv. vi. § 3 ; 

in B.C. 421 (ib. v. 27, 28. Note the v. ii. § 23; vi. iv. § 2; Plut. Ages. c. 6. 

woidi 'Ap7CAbi iKirla-avrts rrjs TlfKoieoy' '' Vide supra, ch. 61, note ^, and com- 

rfiew irffl<Tf(r6cu\ and with the Thebans pai*e vi. 54. 

in B.C. 369 ;Diod. Sic. xv. 68). 
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This address, says the story, was highly Talned by the ArgiTes, 
who therefore at the first neither gave a promise to the Greeb 
nor yet put forward a demand. Afterwards, however, when the 
Greeks called upon them to give their aid, they made the daim 
which has been mentioned, because they knew well that the 
Lacedfiemonians would never yield it, and so they would haye a 
pretext for taking no part in the war. 

151. Some of the Greeks say that this account agrees remark* 
ably with what happened many years afterwards. Callias, the 
son of Ilipponicus, and certain others with him, had gone up to 
Susa, the city of Memnon,^ as ambassadors of the Athenians, 
upon a business quite distinct from this.* While they were there, 
it happened that the Argiv^ likewise sent ambassadors to Susa,^' 
to ask Artaxerxes, the son of Xerxes, "if the friendship which 
they had formed with his father still continued, or if he looked 
upon them as his enemies V — to which King Artaxerxes replied, 
" Most certainly it contiimes ; and there is no city which I reckon 
more my friend than Argos." 

152. For my own part I cannot jxwitively say whether Xerxes 
did send the herald to Argos or not; nor whether Argive 
ambassadors at Susa did really put this question to Artaxerxes 
about the friendship between them and him; neither do I 
deliver any opinion hereupon other than that of the Argives 
tliemselves. This, however, I know — ^that if every nation were 
to bring all its evil deeds to a given place, in order to make an 
exchange with some other nation, when they had all looked 
carefully at their neiglibours' faults, they would be truly glad 
to carry their own back again. So, after all, the conduct of 
the Argives was not perhaps more disgraceful than that of 
others. For myself, my duty is to report all that is said ; but I 
am not obliged to believe it all alike — a remark which may be 
understood to apply to my whole History. Some even go so far 
as to say that the Argives first invited the Persians to invade 
Greece, because of their ill success in the war with Lacedcemon, 



• Supra, ii. 106, and v. 53, 54. 

» Dalilmann (Life of Herod, p. 30, 
£. T.) is of opinion that this embassy 
was sent from Athens in the first year 
of the Peloponnesian war, or at any 
rate, between that date and i».c. 425, the 
year of the death of Artaxerxes. Bahr 
(ad loc.) adopts his view. But there 
seem to be no sufficient grounds for 
impugning the account given by Dio- 
dorus (^xii. 3, 4;, that Callias was sent 



up to Susa after the victories at Cyprus 
(B.C. 449), and negotiated the so-called 
"peace of Cimon." (See Mr. Grote*s 
remarks, Hist, of Greece, v. pp. 452- 
457.) 

*^ An Argive ambassador, not how- 
ever accredited by his government, waa 
on his way to Susa in the year B.c. 430, 
and was involved in the fate of NicolaiU 
and Aneristus (Thuc. ii. 67, and com- 
pare supra, ch. 137;. 
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since they preferred anything to the smart of their actual 
fiofferings. Thus much concerning the Argives.* 

153. Other ambassadors, among whom was Syagrus from 
Lacedeemon, were sent by the allies into Sicily, with instructions 
to confer with Gelo. 

The ancestor of this Gelo, who first settled at Gela, was a 
native of the isle of Telos, which lies off Triopium.^ When Gela 
was colonised by Antiphemus and the Lindians of Ehodes,^ he 
likewise took part in the expedition. In course of time his 
descendants became the high-priests of the gods who dwell 
below — ^an office which they held continually, from the time 
that Telines, one of Gelo's ancestors, obtained it in the way 
which I will now mention. Certain citizens of Gela, worsted in a 
sedition, had found a refuge at Mactorium, a town situated on the 
heights above Gela.^ Telines reinstated these men, without any 
human help, solely by means of the sacred rites of these deities. 
From whom he received them, or how he himself acquired them, 
I cannot say ; but certain it is, that relying on their power he 
brought the exiles back. For this his reward was to be, the 
office of high-priest of those gods for himself and his seed for 
ever. It surprises me especially that such a feat should have 



* The comments of the Pseudo-Plu- 
tvch CD this passage (De Malign. Herod. 

• ii- p. 863) are [wirticularly unfair. Hero- 
dotus had evidently formed, and pro- 
W>ly on good grounds, an opinion 
decidedly unfavourable to the Argives 
(Tide infra, viii. 73). This opinion he 
i* partly afraid, partly unwilling, to 
™e too apparent. The only faults 
of which he can fairly be accused are 
tuaidity and over- tenderness towards a 
goilty nation. 

* Telos, still known by its old name, 
bnt more commonly called Pisco//*, lies 
due south of the Triopian promontory 
(B«ar Cape Crio^ supra, i. 174), at the 
diitance of about twenty miles. It is 
▼ery incorrectly described by Strabo 
(X. p. 713), who however marks its posi- 
tion with sufficient accuracy by placing 
it between Chalcia [Kitrki) and Nisyros 
[^ii^j. It belonged to the islands 
called the Sporades (ibid.), not, aa 
Stephen says \^ad voc.), to the Cyclades. 

' Gela, like most of the Sicilian towns 
!St«ph. Byz. ad voc. ' kKpdyavrts), de- 
fwed its name from the stream on whose 
bsnks it was built. That stream (the 
aodem Fiume di Terra-Nw/va) is said to 
^re got its name from the white frosts 



which it created along its banks (ibid, 
ad voc. rcA.a), the Sicilian and Oscan 
gcia representing the Latin geln. The 
colonisation of Gela is declared by 
Thucydides to have taken place forty- 
five years after that of Syracuse, or 
about B.C. 690. According to him 
the colony consisted of Cretans as well 
as Rhodians (vi. 4 ; compare Artemon, 
Fr. 5). Still the Rhodians preponde- 
rated ; and the settlement was at first 
called Linda (ib. ; compare Pausan. viii. 
xlvi. § 2; Schol. ad Piud. 01. ii. 16; 
Athenseus, vii. p. 297, f.; Steph. Byz. ad 
voc. r4\a; Etym. Magn. ad voc. eand.). 
Some authors made Deiuonienes — be- 
yond a doubt the ancestor of Gelo who 
is hei-e spoken of cf. Schol. ad Pind.) 
— actual founder of the city (see Etym. 
Magn.). 

* The only other notice of Mactorium 
is that in Stephen, where we find that 
it was mentioned by Philistus of Syra- 
cuse, an eye-witness of the Athenian 
defeat, B.C. 415. Its exact site cannot 
bo fixed. Terra-Nmva seems to occupy 
the position of Gela, though the ancient 
remains found there are vei-y trifling 
(Smyth's Sicily, ch. v. pp. 196, 197). 
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been performed by Tfilines ; for I have always looked npon ads 
of this nature as beyond the abilities of common men, and only 
to be achieved by such as are of a bold and manly spirit ; whereas 
T^Iines is said by those who dwell about Sicily to have been a 
soft-hearted and womanish person. He however obtained this 
office ill the manner above described. 

154. Afterwards, on the death of Oleander the son of Pan- 
tares/ who* was slain by Sabyllus, a citizen of Grela, after he had 
held the tyranny for seven years, Hippocrates, Oleander's brother, 
mounted the throne. During his reign, Gelo, a descendant d 
the high-priest TSlines, served with many others — of whom 
iEnesidemus, son of Pataicus,* was one — in the king's body- 
guard. Within a little time his merit caused him to be raised 
to the command of all the horse. For when Hippocrates laic 
siege to Oallipolis,^ and afterwards to Naxos,® to Zancle,' t< 
Leontini,^ and moreover to Syracuse, and many cities of th< 
barbarians, Gelo in every war distinguished himself above al 
the combatants. Of the various cities above named, there wa 
none but Syracuse which was not reduced to slavery. H 
Syracusans were saved from this fate, aft^r they had suffere 
defeat on the river Elorus,^ by the Oorinthians and CorcyrflBani 



* Oleander was the first tyrant. Be- 
fore hU time the govemment, as in 
other Done states, had been an oli- 
garchy (Arist. Pol. V. 10). Oleander 
probably mounted the throne in B.C. 505 
(Clinton's F. H. vol. ii. App. 10; Her- 
mann's Pol. Ant. § 85, note •;. 

* iEnesidemus was the father of 
Theron, tyrant of Agrigentum not long 
afterwards 'infra, oh. 165; comp. Pind. 
01. iii. 9, Dissen). He was descended 
from Telemachus, the destroyer of Pha- 
laris, and belonged to the noble family 
of the Emmenidse (Schol. ad Pind. 01. 
iii. 38; comp. Schol. ad Pyth. vi. 4). 

^ Callipolis was a Naxian settlement, 
and lay at jio great distance from Naxos 
(Seym. Ch. 1. 285 ; Strab. vi. p. 394). 
Its exact site is not known, but cannot 
have been far from Mascali. Already in 
the time of Strabo it had ceased to be a 
city. 

® Naxos, according to Thucydides 
(vi. 31, the first of the Greek settlements 
in Sicily, was founded about the year 
B.C. 735 (see Clinton). It was a colony 
from Chalcis in EubcDa. Dionysius the 
tyrant razed it to the ground ; and the 
very name had disappeared in the time 
of Strabo, who seems to have been quite 
mistaken as to its site (vi. p. 385). It lay 



on the east coast, a little south of Tai 
romenium (TaormirM), with which 
was sometimes confounded (Plin. H. ! 
iii. 8). Scylax ';Peripl. p. 9), howevi 
and other writers, distinguish the tn 
Naxos seems to have occupied the snu 
promontoiy immediately north of t 
river Alcantara, which is the Acesines 
Thucydides (iv. 25) and the Asines 
Pliny (1. s. c). A broad stream of la 
has overspread the site since the destf\ 
tion of the city (Smyth's Sicily, p. 13* 

• Supra, vi. 23. 

* Leontini was founded from Nax< 
six years after the arrival of the Cb 
cideans in Sicily (Thucyd. yi. 4). 
lay some distance up the Terias, whi 
seems to be the river by which i 
superfluous waters of Lake Biriere i 
carried to the sea (Scyl. Peripl. p. 
comp. Thucyd. vi. 50)". The name 
mains in the modern Lentini, wh; 
however, since the earthquake of 10 
has been moved from the ancient si 
Ruins still cover the *' cleft hill " (cc 
pare the description of Polybius, vii 
on which the town originally sto 
Remains of antiquity are here oc 
sionally discovered (Smyth, p. 157). 

8 The river E16rus, or Heldrus, g 
its name to the principal town of 
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who made peace between them and Hippocrates, on condition of 
their ceding Camarina ^ to him ; for that city anciently belonged 
to Syracuse. 

155. When, however, Hippocrates, after a reign of the same 
length as that of Oleander his brother, perished near the city 
Hybla,* as he was warring with the native Sicilians, then Gelo, 
pretending to espouse the cause of the two sons of Hippocrates, 
Eucleides and Oleander, defeated the citizens who were seeking 
to recover their freedom, and having so done, set aside the chil- 
dren, and himself took the kingly power. After this piece of 
good fortune, Gelo likewise became master of Syracuse, in the 
foflowing manner. The Syracusan landholders,* as they were 
called, had been driven from their city by the common people 
ttasted by their own slaves, the Oyllyrians,' and had fled to 
CasmenaeJ Gelo brought them back to Syracuse, and so got 
possession of the town ; for the people surrendered themselves, 
and gave up their city on his approach. 

156. Being now master of Syracuse, Gelo cared less to govern 
Gela, which he therefore entrusted to his brother Hiero, while 
he strengthened the defences of his new city, which indeed was 
now all in all to him. And Syracuse sprang up rapidly to power 



•outh-eaatem comer of Sicily (Apollod. 
F^. 47), to which led the Via Elorina of 
Thucydides (vi. 70, vii. 80). It is now 
the Abysso ^Smyth, p. 178). Pindar 
•Uudes to the battle here mentioned 
(Nem. ix. 40). 

' Camarina was founded from Syra- 
«Me about the year b c. 599 (Clinton). 
It ky on the south coast, between Gela 
tt* Cape Pachynus {FuMoro), at the 
mouth of the Uipparis (comp. Scyl. 
Peripl. p. 9; Virg. -^n. iii. t)99-7ol ; 
Rod. 01. ▼. 12; Plm. H. N. iii. 8). This 
sppeaFi to be the stream which reaches 
the tea between iiicojUetti and Santa 
Croc€. The marsh still exists which 
Pindar and Sei-vius (ad JEn.) mention, 
but there are scarcely any vestiges of 
the ancient town (Smyth, p. 195), which 
M gooe to decay as early as Strabo's 
time'vi. p. 392). 

The event in the history of Camarina 
to which Herodotus here alludes is re- 
lated at greater length by Thucydides 
(tl 5; see also Philiat. Pr. 17). 

* There were three cities of this name 
in Sicily (Steph. Byz.). The most 
£uD0UB, called also Megara Uybleea, 
•eems to have been known to Herodotus 
M Megara (see the next chapter). The 



two others were native Sicel towns in 
the interior. The Hybla here intended 
is probably that which lay on the route 
from Agrigentum to Syracuse (Itin. 
Antonin. p. 6). 

^ In Syracuse as in Samos (Thucyd. 
viii. '21), the highest rank of citizens 
seems to have borne this title (Marm. 
Par. 3t>), property in land being perhaps 
confined to them. At Athens the Geo- 
mori were a middle class (supra, vol. iii. 
p. 310). 

* Other writers call these slaves Calli- 
cyrians, or Cillicyrians (Phot. Suid. 
Phavor. ad voc. ; Plutarch* Prov. 10; 
Eustath. ad Hom. II. p. 295, &c.). They 
were undoubtedly native Sicels; and 
their name must have belonged to the 
Sicel language. It is customary to com- 
pare tliem to the Penestro in Thessaly, 
and the Helots in Lacedaemon (Phot, 
ad voc. KiWiK^pioi; Suidas, &c.). On 
the constitution of Syracuse at this time, 
see Miiller's Dorians (ii. p. Gl, E. T.). 

^ Casmenec was a colony of Syracuse. 
It was founded about the year B.C. 644 
(Thucyd. vi. 5; see Clinton, F. H. vol. 
i. p. 200). There are no means of fixing 
its site, since it is omitted by all the 
geographers. 
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ami became a flourishing place. For Gelo razed Camarinato 
the ground/ and brought all the inhabitants to Syracuse, and 
made them citizens ; he also brought thither moro than half the 
citizens of Gela, and gave them the same rights as the Camazi- 
naians. So likewise with the Megarians of Sicily* — after 
besieging their town and forcing them to surrender, he took the 
rich men, who, having made the war, looked now for nothing 
less than death at his hands, and carrjnng them to SyracuBe, 
established them there as citizens ; while the common people, 
who, as they had not taken any share in the struggle, felt secure 
that no harm would be done to them, he carried likewise to 
Syracuse, whore he sold them all as slaves to be conveyed 
abroad. He did the like also by the Euboeans of Sicily/* 
making the same difference. His conduct towards both nations 
arose from his belief, that a " people " was a most unpleasant 
companion.^ In this way Grelo became a great king.^ 



^ The first destruction of CHmarina 
took place within 4G years of iti* foun- 
dation, B.C. 553 (Scvm. Ch. 'J94.296 ; 
Schol ad Find. 01. v. 8;. It had re- 
volted from Syracuse, and on being 
re<l«ced wa'? razed to the ground 
(Thucyd. vi. 5^. On the cession of the 
site to the Gelo«ins (supra, ch. l'*-^), 
HipiKicrates rebuilt the town (Thucyd. 
1. s. 0. Philist. Fr. 17), which was a 
second time deHtix)yed by (ielo, about 
B.C. 484. The date and circumstances 
of its later re-establishment are uncer- 
tain compare Thucyd. vi. 5, with Diod. 
Sic. XI. 70; ami see tlie Scholiast on 
Pind. 01. V. 16, Dissen). They fall, 
however, into tlie time of Pindar, who 
speaks of Camarina as newly founded 

^ Megara Hyblsca was founded by 
Mcgariims from Thapsus, 245 years 
bef«)re the event here commemorated, 
probably about B.C. 7'J8 (Thucyd. \i. 
4; see Clinton, vol. i. p. lOG, vol. ii. 
p. 2G4). It lay on the east coast, a 
little to the north of Syracuse (Scyl. 
Peripl. p. 9; Thucyd. vi.*94; Strab. vi. 
p. '.my). The exact site seems to be the 
plsiin wo^t of At/ostUf which is covered 
with ruins Smyth, p. Itjl ; comp. Kie- 
pert, Blatt xxiv., where the mistake of 
Cramer and others is remedied.;. Megara 
partially recovered from the loss of its 
inhabitants at this i>eriod; but it had 
entirely disappeared in Strabo's time 
{I s. c. ;. 

'" Kiiboca seems never to have re- 
covered this blow. It was a colony from 



Leontini (Strab. vi. p. S94), and probably 
situated at no great distance from tbit 
city. Strabo, the only writer who men- 
tions it after Uerodotus, speaki of it ii 
completely destroyed. 

1 Mr. BUkesley supposes (note 432, 
ad loc.) that the object of Gelo was **to 
get rid as much as possible of the Chtl* 
cidean (or Ionic; element in the popu- 
lation, and to foster the PeloponnesiAD* 
dcrive<l from Corinth and Megorm." But 
this object does not appear. £uboeft» 
which was Chalcidean, is said to have 
been treated exactly as Megara, which 
was Peloponnesian. The object seemJi 
to have been simply the increasing the 
size and prosperity of the city by a 
arvvoiKKTii of wcIl-t<.>-do i>erson8. 

- Aristotle relates (Polit. v. 2) that 
the dernoci-acy in Syracuse had prepared 
the way for Gelo's tyranny by its own 
misconduct, having plunged into anar- 
chy and disorder. Mr. Grote (^Hist. of 
Greece, v. p. 280, note *) vainly endea- 
voura to discredit this statement. He 
says there had not been time for the 
democracy to constitute itself, since the 
re8t')ration, ** ait^rding tt tfw narraiire 
of Hcntdotus" took place almost imme- 
diately after the expulsion. But the 
time between the two events cannot 
possibly be estimated from Herodotus. 
He says also that the superior force 
which Gelo brought with him sufli- 
ciently explains the submission of the 
Syracusans. Bu^ the rotdif submission 
of the greatest city in Sicily (Hecata>U0, 
Fr. 45) may well be taken to indicate 
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157. When the Greek envoys reached Syracuse, and were 
dmitted to an audience, they spoke as follows — 

**We have been sent hither by the LocedcDmoniaiis and 
Ithenians, with their respective allies, to ask thee to join us 
gainst the barbarian. Doubtless thou hast heard of his invasion, 
lid art aware that a Persian is about to throw a bridge over the 
Idlespont, and, bringing with him out of Asia all the forces of 
be East, to carry war into Greece, — professing indeed that he 
nly seeks to attack Athens, but really bent on bringing all the 
Tieeks into subjection. Do thou therefore, we beseech thee, aid 
boBe who would maintain the freedom of Greece, and thyself 
flsist to free her ; since the power which thou wieldest is great, 
od thy portion in Greece, as lord of Sicily, is no small one. 
i'or if all Greece join together in one, there will be a mighty 
lost collected, and we shall be a match for our assailants ; but 
f some turn traitors, and others refuse their aid, and only a 
mil part of the whole body remains sound, then there is reason 
fear that all Greece may perish. For do not thou cherish a 
K)pe that the Persian, when he has conquered our country, will 
» content and not advance against thee. lUtlier take thy 
neasures beforehand ; and consider that thou defendest thyself 
»hen thou givest aid to us. Wise counsels, be sure, for the most 
part liave prosperous issues." 

158. Thus spake the envoys; and Gelo replied with ve- 
hemence — 

** Greeks, ye have had the face to come here with selfish 
^ords, and exliort me to join in league with you against the 
barbarian. Yet.when I erewhile asked you to join with me in 
fighting barbarians, what time the quarrel broke out between 
nw and Carthage ; ^ and when I earnestly besought you to 
revenge on the men of Egesta their murder of Dorieus, the son 
rf Anaxandridas, promising to assist you in setting free the 
twding-places, from which you receive gi-eat profits and ad- 
vantages, you neither came hither to give me succour, nor yet 

diMrtUfaction with their government below may bo the points upon the Sici- 

•*e Muller'8 Dorians, vol. ii. p. 104, lisin coast, and the islet* off it, which the 

E.T.;. CarthaginianH liad occupied from very 

* No particulars are known of this early times for commercial purposes 

■V. It may be conjectured thait (Jelo (ifiiropias liyfKty rrjs i^phs rovs 'SiKtKo^Sy 

:iaid sought a quarrel with the C^ai-tha- Thucyd. vi. 2}. Gelo appears to Lave 

nnuuui, wishing to expel them from been successful, and to have driven the 

iicUy, and had made the death of Do- Carthaginians from the island. His 

■ien* in battle with the Kgcstajans, statement of the great benefits thcre- 

ft»itttdby iartluoje (supra, v. 4<i;, his from accruing to the Pelopouncsians is 

vetfuxt. The trading places mentioned a natural exaggeration. 
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to revenge Dorieus ; but, for any efforts on your part to hinde 
it, these countries might at this time have been entirely nude 
the barbarians. Now, however, that matters have prospoc 
and gone well with me, while the danger has shifted its gromi 
and at present threatens yourselves, lo ! you call G«lo to mini 
But though ye slighted me then, I will not imitate you nov 
I am ready to give you aid, and to fiimish as my oontributK 
two hundred triremes, twenty thousand men-at-arms, ti 
thousand cavalry, and an equal number of archers, slingers, ai 
light horsemen,* together with com for the whole Grecian sim 
so long as the war shall last. These services, however, I pi 
mise on one condition — ^that ye appoint me chief captain a 
commander of the Grecian forces during the war with the barl 
rian. Unless ye agree to this, I will neither send succours, s 
come myself." 

159. Syagrus, when he heard these words, was unable to cc 
tain himself, and exclaimed — 

" Surely a groan would burst from Pelops' son, Agamemnoi 
did he hear that her leadership was snat<;hed from Sparta 1 
Gelo and the men of Syracuse. Speak then no more of a: 
such condition, as that we should yield thee the chief commam 
but if thou art minded to come to the aid of Greece, prepare 
serve under LacedaBmonian generals. Wilt thou not serve und 
a leader ? — ^then, prithee, withhold thy succours." 

160. Hereupon Gelo, seeing the indignation which show 
itself in the words of Syagrus, delivered to the envoys his fiB 
offer: — "Spartan stranger," he said, "reproaches cast for 
against a man are wont to provoke him to anger ; but the insu 
which thou hast uttered in thy speech shall not persuade me 
outstep good breeding in my answer. Surely if you maintii 
so stoutly your right to the command, it is reasonable that 
should be still more stiff in maintaining mine, forasmuch as 
am at the head of a far larger fleet and army. Since, howev 
the claim which I have put forward is so displeasing to you 
will yield, and be content with less. Take, if it please yor, t 

^ I do not know why these numbers anny (50,000 foot and 5000 hon 

should be considei'ed incredible, as they when he marched from S^Tacuse 

arc by Mr. Grote (vol. v. p. 290). He- fight the battle of Himera (xi. 21). 
rodotus at Thurii had good means of * These words in the original 

accurately estimating the power of the nearly an hexameter line. Tiiey are 

Sicilian Greeks; and they were the num- adaptation of the exclamation of Nea 

bei-8 given also by the native historian, ^^11. vii. 1 25; : — 

Tim«u8 (Fr 87). Di<Hloru« too it is jj „ ^^y .j^... ^^, ;„^„ „ 
to be observed, assigns Gelo a far lai^er 
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command of the land-force, and I will be admiral of the fleet ; 
or assume, if you prefer it, the command by sea, and I will be 
leader npon the land. Unless yoa are satisfied with these terms, 
jou must return home by yourselves, and lose this great 
alliance." Such was the offer which Gelo made. 

161. Hereat broke in the Athenian envoy, before the Spartan 
oould answer, and thus addressed Gelo— 

''King of the Syracusans ! Greece sent us here to thee to ask 
fcr an army, and not to ask for a general. Thou, however, dost 
mi promise to send us any army at all, if thou art not made 
leader of the Greeks ; and this command is what alone thou 
stickiest for. Now when thy request was to have the whole 
command, we were content to keep silence ; for well we knew 
that we might trust the Spartan envoy to make answer for us 
both. But since, after failing in thy claim to lead the whole 
armament, thou hast now put forward a request to have the 
command of the fleet, know that, even should the Spartan envoy 
consent to this, we will not consent. The command by sea, if 
the Lacedaemonians do not wish for it, belongs to us. While 
they like to keep this command, we shall raise no dispute ; but 
^e will not yield our right to it in favour of any one else. 
Where would be the advantage of our having raised up a naval 
force greater than that of any other Greek people, if never- 
theless we should sufier Syracusans to take the command away 
from us ? — from us, I say, who are Athenian*, the most ancient 
nation in Greece,* the only Greeks who have never changed 
their abode — the i)eople who are said by the poet Homer to 
•have sent to Troy the man best able of all the Greeks to array 
and marshal an army ^ — so that we may be allowed to boast 
flomewhat." 

162. Gelo replied — "Athenian stranger, ye have, it seems, 
IW) lack of commanders ; but ye are likely to lack men to receive 
their orders. As ye are resolved to yield notliing and claim 
everything, ye had best make haste back to Greece, and say, 
that the spring of her year is lost to her." ® The meaning of 

• The Athenians claimed to be ow- (See on this point, Thucyd. i. 2 ; ii. 36 ; 

T^X^oM » and ynytyfTs (Plat. Mcnex. p. Plat. Menex. 1. s. c. ; Eurip. ap. Plut. de 

237, C; iBocrat. Pan. iv. p. 166; Dem. Exil. p. 604, E.; and aupra, i. 56.) 

^ F. L. p. 424;. The claim, however, ^ See II. ii. 552 :— 

<iid not exclusively belong to them, but Mckco^cvv • 

extended at least to the Arcadians and npa ouir« ti« o^otot inix66n<K y4v€T* ovijp 

Cynurians (infra, viu. 73). Its real '^o<rnr,<r<u cnrow rt k<u «k«p«« a<nri«i«Tas. 

WW8 was Jiimply that alluded to in the • A similar expression is said by Ari- 

next clause; they had never left Attica, stotlo (Hhet.i. 7, iii. 10) to have been 
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this expression was the following : as the spring is manifestly 
the finest season of the year, so (he meant to say) were hk 
troops the finest of the Greek army — Greece, therefore^ de- 
prived of his alliance, would be like a year with the spring 
taken from it 

163. Tlien the Greek envoys, without having any further 
dealings with Gelo, sailed away home. And Gelo, who feared 
that the Greeks would be too weak to witlistand the barbarians^ 
and yet could not any how bring himself to go to the Pelopon- 
nese, and there, though king of Sicily,* serve under the Lacedae- 
monians, left off altogether to contemplate that course of action, 
and betook himself to quite a different plan. As soon as ever 
tidings reached him of the passage of the Hellespont by the 
Persians, he sent off three penteconters, under the command of 
Cadmus, the son of Scythas, a native of Cos ; who was to go to 
Delphi, taking with him a large sum of money and a stock of 
friendly words : there he was to watch the war, and see what 
turn it would take : if the barbarians prevailed, he was to give 
Xerxes the treasure, and with it earth and water for the lands 
which Gelo ruled — ^if the Greeks won the day, he was to convey 
the treasure back. 

164. This Cadmus had at an earlier time received from his 
father the kingly power at Cos *^ in a right good condition, and 
had of his own free will and without the approach of any danger, 
from pure love of justice, given up his power into the hands of 
the people at large, and departed to Sicily ; where he assisted 
in the Samian seizure and settlement of Zancle,^ or Alessana, as 
it was afterwards called. Upon tliis occasion Gelo chose him to 
send into Greece, because he was acquainted with tlie proofs of 
honesty which he had given. And now he added to his former 



introduced into the funeral oration of was with that of Mityl^nu ; but had this 

Pericles ; but it does not occur in the been so, Herodotus would scarcely have 

reportleftbyThucydides of that speech, failed to notice it; nor would Scythas 

Did any other version exist of the \6yos then have died at an advanced age in 

4irird<pioi^ Persia {4y U4p<n}(ri). Besides, Cadmus 

• Tiiia title is remarkable, but scarcely was clearly among the original settlers 

seems too strong w^hen we consider the who dispossessed Scythas. Tlie identity 

extent of Gelo's power. of name is therefore a mere coincidence. 

^" It has been suspected CPerizonius, ' See above, vi. 23; and for the 

Valckenaer, Larcher) that Cadmus was change of name, cf, Thucyd. vi. 5, 

the 8on or nephew of that Scythas, king where we find that Anaxilaiis made the 

of Ziiucle, whom the Samians ousted, alteration. Anaxilaiis is said to have 

and who fled to the court of Darius belonged to the Messenian element in 

(supra, vi. 24'). Scythas might, it is the population of Khegium (Strab. vi. 

thought, have been presented by Darius p. 37U;. 
with the sovereignty of Cos, aa Coes 
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honourable deeds an action which is not the least of his merits. 
With a vast sum entrusted to him and completely in his power, 
so that he might have kept it for his own use if he had liked, 
he did sot touch it ; but when the Greeks gained the sea-fight 
and Xerxes fled away with his army, he brought the whole 
treasure back with him to Sicily. 

165. They, however, who dwell in Sicily, say that Gtelo, 
though he knew that he must serve under the Lacedaemonians, 
would nevertheless have come to the aid of the Greeks,* had not 
it been for Terillus, the son of Crinippus, king of Himera ; ^ who, 
driven from his city by There, the son of .^nesidfimus,* king of 
Agrigentum,* brought into Sicily at this very time ^ an army of 
three hundred thousand men, Phoenicians, Libyans, Iberians, 
Ligurians, Helisycians, Sardinians, and Corsicans,'' under the 

the Persians, who purposely fell upon 
the opposite ends of Greece at the same 
moment. I cannot see that there is 
any improbability in such a combina- 
tion, as Dahlmann argues ( Life of Herod, 
p. 137, E. T) ; but the fact that Hero- 
dotus was ignorant of the pretended 
alliance is certainly a grave argument 
against its reality. To account for the 
coincidence in point of time of the two 
attacks, no alliance is needed, since the 
Carthaginians would gladly take advan- 
tage of a season when the states of 
Greece Proper were too much engaged 
with their own affairs to send succours 
to their Sicilian brethren. 

^ This is the first instance of the 
mixed mercenary armies of Carthage, by 
which her conquests were ordinarily 
effected (Polyb. i. 17, 67, Ac). As her 
own Phoenician population was small, 
it was her policy to spare it, and to hire 
soldiers from the countries to which she 
had the readiest access. The native 
African races always furnished her with 
the greatest number of troops (to ju^- 
yiaroy fi4pos ^y Aifivts, Polyb. i. 67;; 
after them she drew her supplies from 
the various maritime nations bordering 
upon the western Mediten-anean. It is 
instructive to find no mention of Celts 
in this place. If we cannot say with 
Niebuhr (Rom. Hist. ii. p. 509, E. T.) 
that the Celts hiul not yet reached the 
sea — and the mention of Narbonne by 
Hecatajus (Fr. 19) as " a Celtic harbour 
and trading-place," disproves this asser- 
tion — yet still we may be quite sure that 
hitherto they occupied no considerable 
extent of coast — a view which Heca- 
tseus, who assigns Marseilles to Liguria 



lonu said that Gelo was on the 
point ~of despatching 200 ships, 10,000 
foot, and 2000 horse, to the assistance 
of the Greeks, when he heard of the 
approach of the Carthaginians (Frag. 
111). 

' For particulars of this place, see 
«fc.lx)ve, vi. 24, note ". 

* The descent of Thero from Tele- 

ZKiachus, the deposer of Phalans, has 

l>«en already mentioned (supra, ch. 154, 

Kiote •). Pindar traces him to Ther- 

s^mder, the son of Polynices (01. ii. 43; 

oCL Herod, iv. 147); and Diodorus calls 

l^m the noblest of the Sicilian Greeks 

C. X. p. 66, ed. Bipont.). Theron is said 

^o have married a niece of Gelo's, while 

O«lo married his daughter Damareta 

<;Schol. ad Pind. 01. ii. p. 18); the two 

'Were undoubtedly close allies, and had 

most likely executed their schemes in 

<5oncert. 

* Agrigentum was founded from Gela, 
•bout B.C. 582 (^Thucyd. vi. 4; see Clin- 
^n, vol. ii. p. 322). It lay on the 
•oath coast, at some little distance from 
^ shore, midway between Gela and 
Selinus (Scylax, Peripl. p. 9; Plin. H. 
^•iii. 8; Strab.. vi. p. 392). Tlie de- 
scription in Poly bins (ix. 27), the 
Djod^m name {Oir^jhenti), and the mag- 
•Mficent remaina of temples and other 
tjrildings (Smyth, pp. 206-213), suffi- 
^tly indicate the position of the an- 
«»nt town, which is said to have con- 
*»nwd at one time nearly a million 
inhabitants (Diog. Laert. Vit. Empedocl. 
^ 63 ; compare Diod. Sic. xiii. 84;. 

• According to Ephorus (1. s. c.) and 
Diodorua (xi. 1), this attack was con- 
certed between the Carthaginians and 

VOL. IV. 
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command of Ha.milcar the son of Hanno, king ■ of the Cartha- 
ginians. TeriUus prevailed upon Hamilcar, partly as his sworn 
friend, but more through the zealous aid of AnaAilaiis the soi 
of Cretines, king of Bhegium ; • who, by giving his own sons t( 
Hamilear as hostages, induced him to make the expeditkni 
Anaxilaiis herein served his own &ther-in-law ; for he was mar 
ried to a daughter of Tfirillus, by name Cydippe. So, as Grd( 
could not give the Greeks any aid, he sent (they say) the sum o 
money to Delphi. 

166. They say too, that the victory of Gelo and There ii 
Sicily over Hamilear the Carthaginian, fell out upon the very da; 
that the Greeks defeated the Persians at Salamis.^ Hamilcai 
who was a Carthaginian on his father's side only, but on hi 
mother's a Syracusan, and who had been raised by his merit t 
the throne of Carthage, after the battle and the defeat, as I an 
informed, disappeared from sight: Gelo made the stricter 
search for him, but he could not be found anywhere, either deai 
or alive. 

167. The Carthaginians, who take probability for their guide 
give the following account of this matter : — Hamilear, they sa} 
during all the time that the battle raged between the Greei 
and the barbarians, which was from early dawn till evening 
remained in the camp, sacrificing^ and seeking favourabl 



(Ft. 22), decidedly confirms. The south 
of France, excepting a small corner near 
the Pyrenees, was now Liguria — a 
country which extended to the Amo 
(Scylax, Peripl. p. 4). Spain was of 
course, as alw^ays to the Greeks (Polyh. 
passim), Iberia. The only people here 
named, who cause a difficulty, are the 
Helisyci. Niebuhr conjectures them to 
be the Yolscians, which is possible ety- 
mologioUly, and agreeable to their posi- 
tion in the list of Herodotus; but it 
must not be foi^gotten that Hecatscus 
spoke of the Helisyci as a Lijurian tribe 
(Fr. 20). 

The Carthaginians formed their 
armies of mixed mercenaries to prevent 
mutinies (Polyb. i. 67;. The number 
on this occasion is probably exaggerated ; 
but it is given by Diodorus {ii, 20; as 
well as by Herodotus. 

• That is, Suffes (tDpb^). The Greek 
writers always speak of the Suflfetes 
as *' kings " (fi<un\us). (See Arist. Pol. 
ii. 8; Diod. Sic. xiv. 53; Polyb. vi. 51.) 
Heeren (Afr. Nat. L p. 132, £. T.) has 
■hown aatiifactorily that the Carthagi- 



nian Sufifes was elected for life. 

• Supra, vi. 23. 

^ Diodorus says the battle was fougl 
on the same day with the final strugg 
at Thermopylae (xi. 24 . His desch 
tion of the fight (xi. 21,' 22) is probab 
taken from Timteus, the native hist 
rian. According to this account ti 
victory w^as gained chiefly through 
stratagem of Qelo's, who, hearing th 
succours were expected by Hamilc 
from Selinus, sent a body of his o¥ 
troops to personate them. These troo; 
raised a tumult in the Carthaginii 
camp, slew Hamilear as he was saci 
ficing, ^and set fire to the fleet; whi 
Gelo with all his forces sallied fro 
Himera, and fell upon the army 
front. The only important discrepaa 
between this account and that heard 1 
our author, is that the death of Ham 
car is placed by Diodorus early in t 
dav. 

' To Neptune, according to Diodor 
(1. B. c). The practice of burning t 
entire body of the victim, instead 
certain aacrificial parts, was origiiii] 
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omens, while he burned on a huge pyre the entire bodies of the 
victims which he oflTered. Here, as he poured libations upon 
the sacrifices, he saw the rout of his army ; whereupon he cast 
himself headlong^ into the flames, and so was consumed and 
di^ppeared. But whether Hamilcar's disappearance happened, 
as the Phoenicians tell us, in this way, or, as the Syracusans 
miiintain, in some other, certain it is that the Carthaginians 
offer him sacrifice, and in all their colonies have monuments 
erected to his honour, as well as one, which is the grandest of 
aJl, at Carthage. Thus much concerning the affairs of Sicily. 

168. As for the Corcyraeans, whom the envoys that visited 
Sicily took in their way, and to whom they delivered the 
same message as to Gelo, — their answers and actions were the 
following. With great readiness they promised to come and 
give their help to the Greeks; declaring that "the ruin of 
Greece was a thing which they could not tamely stand by to 
see ; for should she fall, they must the very next day submit to 
slavery ; so that they were bound to assist her to the very 
uttermost of their power." But notwithstanding that they 
answered so smoothly, yet when the time came for the succours 
to be sent, they were of quite a different mind ; and though 
they manned sixty ships, it was long ere they put to sea with 
them ; and when they had so done, they went no further than 
the Peloponnese, where they lay to with their fleet, off the 
Wedsemonian coast, about Pylos ^ and Taenanim,* — like Gelo, 
watching to see what turn the war would take. For they 
despaired altogether of the Greeks gaining the day, and ex- 
pected that the Persians would win a great battle, and tlien be 
Diaaters of the whole of Greece. They therefore acted as I have 
said, in order that they might be able to address Xerxes in 
words hke these : " King ! though the Greeks sought to obtain 
our aid in their war with thee, and though we had a force of no 
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*oiamoii to the Phoenicians with the 
•«WB (Porphyr. De Abstinent, iv. 15 ; 
^, n. 23). In Inter times it was re- 
••^red for great occasions (Movers, Daa 
Opferwesen der Karthager, p. 71, &c.). 

' Pylos, celebrated in poetry as the 
•fcode of Nestor (II. ii. 691-002), and 
in history as the scene of the first im- 
portsnt defeat suffered by the Spartans 
(Thacyd. iv. 32-4<>), was situated on the 
^ coast of the Peloponnese, near the 
«te of the modem Namrim. The only 
nmaiiis at present existing of the an- 
Mt town are the caves of which there 



is mention in Pausaniaa (iv. xxxvi. § 3). 
See Leake's Morea, vol. i. pp. 416-425. 

^ Taenarum was the ancient name of 
the promontory now called Cape Mata- 
pan. ' It was a peninsula, joined to the 
mainland by a naiTow isthmus, and had 
on each side a good harbour (Scylax, 
Peripl. p. 37 ; Pausan. iii. xxv. § 4). Of 
the famous temple of Neptune, which 
stood on its summit (supra, i. 24), the 
foundation is thought still to remain in 
the modem Greek church of Asomato 
(Leake's Morea, vol. i. pp. 297, 298;. 
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siiiall size, and could have furnished a greater number of ship» 
than any Greek state except Athens,^ yet we refused, since w^ 
would not fight against thee, nor do aught to cause thee annoy* 
ance." The Corcyrteans hoped that a speech like this wool^ 
gain them better treatment fix)m the Persians than the rest o^ 
the Greeks ; and it would have done so, in my judgment A^^ 
the same time, they had an excuse ready to give their country- 
men, which they used when the time came. Reproached b^T 
them for sending no succours, they replied, "that they had 
fitted out a fleet of sixty triremes, but that the Etesian wind^ 
did not allow them to double Cape Malea, and this hindered 
them from reaching Salamis — it was not from any bad motives* 
that they had mi^ed the sea-fight." In this way the Corey ^ — 
raeans eluded the reproaches of the Greeks.* 

169. The Cretans, when the envoys sent to ask aid fronr^ 
them came and made their request, acted as foUovrs. The^^ 
despatched messengers in tlie name of their state to Delfdi£> * 
and asked the god, whether it would make for their welfare i '^ 
they should lend succour to Greece. "Fools!" replied thi^S 
Pjthonfisa, "dp ye not still complain of the woes which th ^^g 
assisting of Menelaiis cost you at the hands of angry Minos' ^ 
How wroth was he, when, in spite of their having lent you n^^^ 
aid towards avenging his death at Camicus, you helped them i^^^ 
avenge the carrying off by a barbarian of a woman f5rom Sparta 1 ""'" 
When this answer was brought from Delphi to the Cretan^^^ 
they thought no more of assisting the Greeks. 

170. Minos, according to tradition, went to Sicania, or Sicily^^ > 



' Thncydidefi confirms the flourishing Sicani were Iberians driven from Spai — - — ° 

condition of the Corcyrean navy at this (where they had dwelt upon the nv ^s^^ ^ 

date (i. 14). Corey ra continued to be Sicanus) by the attacks of the Liguriao^^^* 

the second naval power in Greece down In these statements he was followed b""-^ / 

toB.o. 4.15 (see Thucyd. i. 33: vavriK6p Philistus (ap. Diod. v. 6), and at — "*" 

re KeKT'tifida irX^r rod vap* Ifiiy ir\«t- parently by Ephorus (Fr. 51). Niebub^* ' 

trroy). At that time they were able to remarks (Hist, of Rome, i. p. 166, not> -^ 

man a fleet of 110 triremes fib. 47). 508, E. T.) that, were it not for th5- -^ 

• The Scholiast on Thucydidea (i. 1 36) weight of authority, " it would be difl*;^ 

asserts t)mt it was at one time the in- cult for the most caCltious not to coui» '^ 

tention of the confederated Greeks to it clear that the name of the SicaniiB-'^ 

punish the Corey reans for their neu- is one and the same with that of th ^^ 

trality, but that Themistocles interposed Siculians, just as the same people wer*^^ 

in their favour, and succeeded in pre- called both jEtpumi and uEquuiL** Is i "^^ 

ventiug the expedition. not possible that the Sioani of Spain ^ 

'' Thucydides tells us how the Siceli whose city Sicani was mentioned b^^ 

from Italy attacked the Sicani, who HecatflBus (Fr. 15), may have been onlj^^ 

were the Hrst inhabitants of Sicily, aud locally, not ethniadly, Iberians? It v^ 

forcing them to the western parts of the worthy of notice that Hecatteus call^* 

island, changed its nauie from Sicania the city 'k6)us *lfiripias, not w6ki^ 

into Sicily (vi. 2). He adds that the *lfi^fMW. 
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as it is now called, in search of Daedalus, and there perished by 

a violent death.*. After a while the Cretans, warned by some 

god or other, made a great expedition into Sicania, all except 

the Polichnites* and the Prsesians,^ and besieged Camicus* 

(which in my time belonged to Agrigentum) by the space of 

five years. At last, however, failing in their efforts to take 

the place, and nnable to carry on the siege any longer from 

the pressure of hunger, they departed and went their way. 

Voyaging homewards they had reached lapygia,' when a furious 

8toim arose and threw them upon the coast All their vessels 

were broken in pieces ; and so, as thty saw no means of returning 

to Crete, they founded the to>^Ti of Hyria,* where they took up 

their abode, changing their name from Cretans to Messapian 



• This part of the mythic history of 

Minos is given most fuUy by Diodonis 

dr. 79). It was the subject of a tragedy 

of Sophocles, called Minos, or the Ca- 

^tikn, of which a few fragments remain. 

^l^tosanias (yti. iv. § 5) and the Scholiast 

^n Pindar ( Nem. iv. 95) give the same 

general outline of events with Diodorus, 

^ut differ from him in some of the de- 

timlB, All aj^ree that Cocalus, with 

'^rhom Daedalus had taken refuge, caused 

^UinoB to be put to death while at the 

l^th. 

[The baths of the modem Sciacca, 
^he Thermae Selinuntinse, are shown as 
"lliose in which Minos w^as suffocated. 
XSut it appears, from what Diodorus says 
<.iv. 79), that those baths were not at 
't^be Therma; Selinuntinae, but at Agri- 
gentum.— O. W.] 

* The town Polichna is mentioned, I 
l>elifive, only by Stephen. It seems to 
liave been in the near neighbourhood 

of Cydonia, to which its territory was 
certainly contiguous (Thucyd. ii. 85). 

* PraBsns or Prases (Strab.), which 
is still called Prcesm (Pashley's Crete, 
▼ol. i. p. 290), is a place of more note 
than Polichna. It was situated towards 
the eastern extremity of Crete, at the 
Stance of seven miles from the shore 
(Strsb. X. p. 698), and in the time of 
^lax possessed a territory extending 
^msea to sea( Peripl. p. 42). It seems to 
Uve been the chief city of the Et«oci*etes 
(true Cretans), who were not of Grecian 
Wood, but a remnant of the pre-Hel- 
lenic population (see Hom. Od. xix. 
"6; Strab. x. p. 693 ; Diod. Sic. v. 64). 
I'criiaps the rolichnites were of the 
Ame race, as they adjoined on Cydonia, 



which also belonged to the old inhabi- 
tants (Strab. 1. c. ; compare Hom. Od. 
1. c). These cities of the primitive 
population, which had successfully de- 
fendcHi themselves against the Dorian 
immigrants, would of course not own 
the swav of Minos Csee Midler's Dorians, 
vol. i. pp. 38, 39, E. T.). ., 

* Diodorus says in one place (iv. 70) 
that Camicus occupied the rock on 
which the citadel of Agrigentum was 
afterwaixis built, but in another he 
shows that Camicus existed together 
with Agrigentum, and was distinct from 
it (xxiii. p. 321). This is confirmed by 
the Scholiast on Piudar (Pyth. vi. 4), 
and to some extent by Strabo (vi. p. 
394) and Stephen (ad voc. *AKpdyayTfs). 
It is probable that the city lay on the 
modem Fiimie delie Canne (the ancient 
river Camicus), not far from Sicuiiana 
(see Mr. Bunbury's remarks in Smith's 
Geograph. Diet, ad voc. Camicus). 

' lapygia coincides generally with the 
Terra di Otranto of our maps, extending, 
however, somewhat further round the 
Gulf of Tarnnto (Scylax, Peripl. p. 10). 
Storms were common upou this coast 
(supra, iii. 138, and note ^ ad loc.) 

^ Hyria is probably the town known 
as Uria to the Romans (Plin. H. N. iii. 
11; Liv. xlii. 48), which lay on the 
road between Tarentum and Brundu- 
sium (Strab. vi. p. 4u5, 406;. It is tiow 
0/»Vi, which is described as ** a city 
romantically situated on three hills in 
the centre of the plains" (Swinburne's 
Travels, vol. i. p. 218). Some coins of 
a Uyria remain, which have on one side 
the Minotaur; but it is doubted whether 
they belong to this city. 
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lapygians/ and at the same time becoming inhabitants of the 
mainland instead of islanders. From Hyria .they afterwards 
founded those other towns which the Tarentines at a much later 
period endeavoured to take, but could not, being defeated 
signally.* Indeed so dreadful a slaughter of Greeks nevcsr 
happened at any other time, so far as my knowledge extends ' 
nor was it only the Tarentines who suffered ; but the men oC 
Bhegium too, who had been forced to go to the aid <rf th^ 
Tarentines by Micythus the son of Choerus, lost here thie^ 
thousand of their citizens ; while the number of the Tarentine^^ 
who fell was beyond all fount This Micythus had been f^^— 
household slave of Anaxilaiis, and was by him left in charge o^^ 
Bhegium : ^ he is the same man who was afterwards forced tc^^ 
leave Rhegium, when he settled at Tegea in Arcadia, from-^^ 
which place he made his many offerings of statues to the shrint^ "^ 
at Olympia.® 

171. Tliis account of the Bhegians and the Tarentines is a ^-^ 
digression from the story which I was relating. To return — the-^^ 
Prsesians say that men of various nations now flocked to Crete,* 



* Under the general name of lap^gians 
were commonly included three distinot 
tribes, the Messapians, the Peucetiana, 
and the Daunians. The first-named 
are spoken of as the inhabitants of the 
lapygian penimnUi, eastward of Taren- 
turn and Brundusium (Strab. vi. p. 401). 
They were generally derived from Crete, 
strange as it may appear (Strab. vi. p. 
405; Athen. xii. p. 522, F.; Pint. Thes. 
0. 16; Festus, ad voc. Salentini, &c.). 
Probably they came in reality, like the 
other inhabitants of southern Italy, from 
the Peloponnese, where there was a 
place called MessapesQ (Theopomp. Fr. 
274). 

* Diodorus places this war in the year 
B.a 473 (xi. 52). The Messapians 
appear to have been at that time Tery 
powerful, and to have aroused the 
jealousy of all their neighbours against 
them. They were attacked not only 
by the Tarentines and Rhegines, but by 
the Daunians and Peucetians (Strab. vi. 
p. 405). Their sway must have extended 
westward as far as the neighbourhood 
of Siris, where they disputed with Ta- 
rentum the possession of her colony 
Heraclea (ib.). After the victory here 
recorded, one would have expected them 
to make further progress. The reverse, 
however, in the case. They decrease in 
strength while Tarentum increases ; and 



during the Peloponnesian war Uiej lasm - 
to have been glad to avmU tliemwlvw -> 
of the protection of Athena against that 
state (Thucyd. vii. 33). 

7 Anaxilaiis had probably transfoired 
bis abode to Zancl^ (see Thuoyd. yL 4). 

^ These details are remarkably con- 
firmed by Pausanias (v. xxvi. §§ 3, 4). 
He found at Olympia no fewer than 
seventeen statues inscribed with the 
name of Micythus (or, as he writas it, 
Smicythus), the son of Choerua. The 
inscriptions of some gave Rhegium as 
the country of Micythus, while those of 
others gave Messen^, or Zancl^. Occa- 
sionally he WHS mentioned as living at 
Tegea. Besides the statues which Pau- 
sanias saw, there were others which had 
been carried ofif by Nero. 

The story in Diodorus (xi. 66) is in- 
compatible* with the expression of Hero- 
dotus, that Micythus "was forced to 
leave (lic»e<rf) Rhegium.'* 

* Homer thus describes the inhabi- 
tants shortly after the Trojan war: — 

Kpijni Ttc yo? «an, Mf^ ^ olrori ir^rry, 

iroA\ol. ourctpcotoi, k«u cvm^orra woK^tt' 
«AAif f oAAmv yAMOva lUfuyiUir^' i¥ ifJkp 

'Avoioi. 
€v V Efn6Kpnrm ^wyaAnropn, iv M Kv gmm , 

*^ . Od. xix. ifi-m. 
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which, was stript of its inhabitants ; but none came in such numbers 
IS the Grecians. Three generations after the death of Minos the 
Frojan war took place ; ^ and the Cretans were not the least dis- 
inguished among the helpers of Menelaiis. But on this account, 
rhen they came back from Troy, famine and pestilence fell 
Lpon them, and destroyed both the men and the cattle. Crete 
fas a second time stript of its inhabitants, a remnant only 
wing left; who form, together with fresh settlers^ the third 
' Cretan" people by whom the island has been inhabited. 
Hiese were the events of which the Pythoness now reminded 
he men of Crete ; and thereby she prevented them from giving 
he Greeks aid, though they wished to have gone to their assist- 
ance. 

172. The Thessalians did not embrace the cause of the Medes 
intil they were forced to do so ; for they gave plain prdtf that 
he intrigues of the AleuadsB ^ were not at all to their uking. 
^o sooner did they hear that the Peiisian was about to cross 
•ver into Europe than they despatched envoys to the Greeks 
rho were met to consult together at the Isthmus, whither all the 
tates which were well inclined to the Grecian cause had sent 
heir delegates. These envoys on their arrival thus addressed 
heir eciintrymen : — 

" Men of Greece, it behoves you to guard the pass of 
)lympu8 ; for thus will Thessaly be placed in safety, as well as 
lie rest of Grjeece. We for our parts are quite ready to taKe 
ur share in this work ; but you must likewise send us a strong 
wee : otherwise we give you fair warning that we shall make 
Brms with the Persians. For we ought not to be left, exposed 
s we are in front of all the rest of Greece, to die in your 
lefence alone and unassisted. If however you do not choose to 
end us aid, you cannot force us to resist the enemy ; for there 
B no force so strong as inability. We shall therefore do our 
)e8t to secure our own safety." 

Such was the declaration of the Thessdians. 

173. Hereupon the Greeks determined to send a body of foot 
to Thessaly by sea, which should defend the pass of Olympus. 
Accordingly a force was collected, which passed up the Euripus, 
Mid disembarking at Alus,^ on the coast of Achsea, left the ships 

.* So Homer (Od. xix. 178-181; II. xiii. 329-539). 

^ 451, 452) and ApoUodorus (ill. i. ^ Supra, ch. 6. Compare ch. 140, ad 

i 2, and iii. § 1). The words which fol- fin. 

low have special reference to the exploits ' I see no grounds for supposing, 

of IdomeneuB and Meriones (Hom. II. with Bahr (ad loc.) and others, that 
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there, and marched by land into Thessaly. Here they occupied 
the defile of Temp6 ; which leads from Lower Macedonia into ^ 
Thessaly along the course of the Peneus, haying the range of 
Olympus on the one hand and Ossa upon the ciher. In this 
place the Greek force that had been collected, amounting to 
about 10,000 heavy-armed men, pitched their camp ; and here 
they were joined by the Thessalian cavalry. The commanders 
were, on the part of the Lacedaemonians, Evienetus, the son of 
Carenus, who had been chosen out of the Polemarchs,* but did 
not belong to the blood royal ; and on the part of the Athe- 
nians, Themistocles, the son of Neocles. They did not however 
maintain their station for more than a few days ; since envoys 
came from Alexander, the son of Amyntas, the Macedonian, and 
counselled them to decamp from Temp6, telling them that iT^ 
they remained in the pass they would be trodden under foot by 
the invading army, whose numbers they recounted, and likewise 
the multitude of their ^hips. So when the envoys thus coun* 
Belled them, and the counsel seemed to be good, and the Mace- 
donian who sent it friendly, they did even as he advised. In 
my opinion what chiefly wrought on them was the fear that the 
Persians might enter by another pass,^ whereof they now heard, 



there were really two places of this 
name. The notion arose from the gram- 
marians, who, finding the word made 
sometimes masculine, sometimes femi- 
nine, imagined two different cities (see 
Eustath. ad Hom. II. ii. 682). Straho 
clearly identifies the Alus of Homer 
with that of Herodotus (ix. p. C27 ; vide 
infra, ch. 197) by the mention of Atha- 
mas ; and the situation which he assigns 
to it suits both the passages of Hero- 
dotus in which it is mentioned. It lay 
on the skirts of Othrys, not far from 
the shore, thirteen miles from Pteleum, 
and seven from Itonus. Colonel Leake 
found in this situation the remains of 
a Hellenic town (Northern Greece, 
vol. iv. p. 336). The spot is now called 
Kefalosi. 

* The Spartan Polemarchs are men- 
tioned both by Thucydides and Xeno- 
phon. They were the highest officers 
in the army next to the kmg ( Thucyd. 
iv. 66 ; Xen. Hell. vi. iv. § 15). Each 
commanded a division (fi6pa=fiotpa\ of 
whiph in the time of Xenophon tnere 
were six (Rep. Lac. xi. § 4). They had 
also magisteiial powers in the syssitia- 
and elsewhere (Plut. Lye. c. 12 ; 



Apophth. Lac. vol. ii. p. '^21). 

* Vide supra, ch. 128. The pass in- 
tended is probably that which crossed 
the Olympic range by the town of Petra, 
whence it descended to Pythium at the 
western base of the moimtain. This 
pass was known to the Romans as 
**Perrh»bi» saltus" (Liv. xliv. 27), 
and was the only route which led from 
Pieria, where the army of Xerxes now 
was (supra, oh. 131), into Perrhsebia. 
It nms from Katcritui by Pctra (which 
retains its ancient name) and Aio Dhi" 
mitri to Dukliata (Doliche), whence the 
passage is easy by Elasona (Oloosson) 
to Lykosiomo (Oonnus) (see Leake's 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. pp. 327-343 ; 
and compare Liv. xliv. 32, 35, xlv. 41 ; 
Diod. Sic. xiv. 83). Mr. Grote suggests 
that the Greeks should have defended 
both passes (Hist, of Greece, y. p. 91). 
But the heights about Petra, where 
alone a stand could have been made 
with a fair prospect of success, were in 
the hands of the Macedonians, Persian 
tributaries ; and, the low ground on the 
west onoe gained, Thessaly may be en- 
tered by a number of routes. 
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which led from Upper Macedonia • into Thessaly through the 
territory of the Perrhaebi, alid by the town of Gonnus, — the pass 
by which soon afterwards the army of Xerxes actually made its 
entrance. The Greeks therefore went back to their ships and 
sailed away to the Isthmus. 

174. Such were the circumstances of the expedition into 
Thessaly ; they took place when the king was at Abydos, pre- 
paring to pass from Asia into Europe. The Thessalians, when 
their allies forsook them, no longer wavered, but warmly es- 
poused the side of the Medes; and afterwards, in the course of 
the war, they were of the very greatest service to Xerxes. 

175. The Greeks, on their return to the Isthmus, took counsel 

together concerning the words of Alexander, and considered 

Inhere they should fix the war, and what places they should 

occupy. The opinion which prevailed was, that they should 

£uard the pass of Thermopylae ; since it was narrower than the 

^Thessalian defile, and at the same time nearer to them. Of the 

jHithway, by which the Greeks who fell at Thermopylee were 

intercepted, they had no knowledge, until, on their arrival at 

•ThermopylsB, it was discovered to them by the Trachinians. 

This pass then it was determined that they should guard, in 

order to prevent the barbarians from penetrating into Greece 

through it ; and at the same time it was resolved that the fleet 

should proceed to Artemisium, in the region of Histirootis ; ^ for, 

as those places are near to one another, it would be easy for the 

fleet and army to hold communication. The two places may be 

thus described. 

176. Artemisium is where the sea of Thrace ^ contracts into a 
liarrow channel, running between the isle of Sciathus ^ and the 
Diainland of Magnesia. When this narrow strait is passed you 
come to the line of coast called Artemisium ;\ which is a portion 

* By " Upper Macedonia '* Herodotus south by the islands of Sciathus, Ha- 

'Ppears to mean the upper portion of lonnesus, Peparethus, Lemnos, and 

^eria, where it approaches the PerrhsB- Imbrus, is here called "the Thracian 

^i*a frontier. This follows from ch. Sea." Strabo uses the expression nearly 

131. Otherwise we might have been in the same sense (i. p. 41). But the 

1^ to imagine that Xerxes ascended the ep^Kios icAv8a>v of Sophocles (CEd. T. 

Talley of the Haliacmon, and entered 197) is the Euxine. 
Perrhaebia by the pass of Voiustana^ or ' Sciathus retains its name wholly 

S^^x. unaltered (Xieake, vol. iii. p. 111). It 

' The northern tract of Euboea was is the island immediately off Cape St. 

called Histiaedtis, from the town His- Oeor,fe (Cape Sepias). 
^^ which afterwards became Oreus ^ The temple of Artemis, from which 

(^e infra, viii. 23). the line of coast receiVfed its name, 

' The northern portion of the Egean, appears to have been situated, as temples 

^tending from Magnesia to the Thra- so often were, at the extreme point of 

Oiti Chersonese, and bounded on the the island, the promontory now caUed 
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of Euboea, and contains a temple of Artemis (Diana) • As for 
the entrance into Greece by Trachis,* it is, at its narrowest 
point, about fifty feet wide. This however is not the place 
where the passage is most contracted ; for it is still narrower a 
little above and a little below Thermopylse. At Alpeni,' whicli is 
lower down than that place, it is only wide enoagh for a single 
carriage ; and up above, at the river PhoBnix, near the town 
called Anthela, it is the same. West of Thermopylae * risea a 
lofty and precipitous hill, impossible to climb, which runs up 
into the chain of (Eta ; while to the east the road is shut in by 
the sea and by marshes." In this place are the warm springs, 
which the natives call " The Cauldrons ;" • and above them 
stands an altar sacred to Hercules.^ A wall had once beea 
carried across the o^jening ; ^ and in this there had of old times 



Cape Amonu The celebrity of this 
temple caused the poets to represent all 
the seas and shores of these parts as 
under the protection of the goddess 
(Soph. Trach. 638 ; Apoll. Rhod. i. 571, 
&c.). Was there really any city Arte- 
miaium ? (Plin. H. N. iv. 12 ; Steph. 
Byz. ad voc.). 

' Trachis was one of the chief cities 
of the Malians (infra, chs. 198, 199 ; 
Scylax, Peripl. p. 54). It afterwards 
became Heraclea, on being colonised by 
the Lacedsmoniaus (Thuoyd. iii. 92 ; 
compare Strab. ix. p. 621), and under 
this name was known as a place of great 
strength and importance (Thucyd. 1. s. c, 
and V. 51 ; Polyb. x. xlii. § 4 ; Liv. 
xxxvi. 22-24). There is some doubt 
whether the two towns occupied exactly 
the same site. Col. Leake's theory 
seems probable, that the original city 
of Heraclea was identical with Tracliis 
(see Thucyd. irtixKTcuf t^k ir6\iv ix 
K a 1 r ^ r), and was situated at the foot 
of the rocks between the Asopus (or 
Kaminnrid) and the Melas {Mavra Neria\ 
but that the citadel, which was on the 
heights above, was a distinct place. This 
came afterwards to be the only part of 
the town inhabited, and so Heraclea was 
said to be six stades from the ancient 
Trachis (Strab. 1. s. c). The only fact 
which at all militates against this view 
is the mention by ScylfUL (1. s. c.) of 
both cities. 

The noss by Trachisi which was "not 
more than fifty feet wide," must have 
lain between the walls of the city and 
the marshes of this part of the plain 
(see Livy, 1. s. c. ; " Ager Heracleeensis 
paluster omnis.*' '* A sinn Maliaco 



aditum baud facilem [HerBelea] habs* 
bat*'). Some cataooniba are all tfal^ 
remam of the audent settlemaBt on th* 
plain ; but ruins of a HeUanio fortra^ 
still occupy the height above (Lesk^« 
vol. iii. pp. 26-30). 
» Infra, ch. 216. 

• Herodotus supposes the gener^^ 
bearing of the coast at this point t^ 
have been north and south, as it :^ 
generally on this side of Greece, whereat* 
in reality the coast runs from weat t^* 
east. This is a strange mistake for on- - 
who had visited the spot. The moim^ 
tain-range is in fact »outh, and the se^ 
north of the pass (see the plan, infra, p^ 
138). 

^ This is the only mention whicli^ 
Herodotus makes of the marshea, whicli 
must at all times have formed so im-"" 
portant a feature of the pass (vide infra,^ 
ch. 201, note •) 

• So Pausanias (iv. xxxv. § 6), The ^ 
springs at Thermopylae are hot (abont ^ 
100^ Falirenheit) and salt. There are * 
two of them, which seem anciently to 
have been devoted respectively to male 
and female bathers (Pausan.). They 
are enclosed within receptacles of ma> 
sonry, about two feet in depth, from 
which in cool weather a strong vapour 
rises. The name ** Cauldron" is thus 
very expressive (see Leake, vol. iii. pp. 
34-88). 

^ The whole district was regarded as 
ennobled by the sufferings of Hercules, 
and as sacred to him (see ch. 198. and 
cf. Sophocl. Trachin. passim). Hence 
the name of Heracleia, which the 
Spartans gave to Trachis. 

• Vide infra, chs. 208, 223, 225. For 
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been a gateway. These works were made by the Fhocians, 
through fear of the Thessalians, at the time when the latter 
came from Thesprotia to establish themselves in the land of 
-^lolis, which they still occupy .* As the Thessalians strove to 
reduce Phocis, the Phocians raised. the wall to protect them- 
selves, and likewise turned the hot springs upon the pass, that 
so the ground might be broken up by watercourses, using thus 
all possible means to hinder the Thessalians from invading their 
country. The old wall had been built in very remote times ; 
•nd the greater part of it had gone to decay through age. Now 
however the Greeks resolved to repair its breaches, and here 
make their stand against the Barbarian. At this point there is 
a village very nigh the road, Alp^ni by name, from wliich the 
Greeks reckoned on getting com for their troops. 

177. These pierces, therefore, seemed to the Greeks fit for 
their purpose. Weighing well all that was likely to happen, 
and corisidenng that in this region the barbarians could make 
no use of their vast numbers, nor of their cavalry, they resolved 
to await here the invader of Greece. And when news reached 
them of the Persians being in Pieria, straightway they broke up 
from the Isthmus, and proceeded, some on foot to Thermopylae, 
others by sea to Artemisium. 

178. The Greeks now made all speed to reach the two 
stations ; ^° and about the same time the Delphians, alarmed 
both for themselves and for their country, consulted the god, 
*nd received for answer a command to " pray to the winds ; for 
^ winds would do Greece good service." ^ So when this 
^Qswer was given them, forthwith the Delphians sent word of 
^e prophecy to those Greeks who were zealous for freedom, and, 
cheering them thereby amid the fears which they entertained 
^th respect to the Barbarian, earned their everlasting gratitude. 
"Ous done, they raised an altar to the winds at Thyia ^ (where 

*ftUl consideration of the various locali- words of the oracle, but they do not 

**^ see the notes on chs. 198-200. seem to be those which Herodotus had 

* The reference is to the original im- heard. According to him the words 

?*igration of the Thessalians (lUyrians ?) were— 

g^to the country afterwards called by •q ^;^^oi, xunr*<r«' ai^^tov^, «a» AiSioK ccrrcu. 
'^eir name, when they drove out the 

■^^otians, and other ^olic tribes (com- Similar advice was given to the Athe- 

Cjfe Thucyd. i. 12 ; Veil. Pat. i. 3 ; nians (infra, ch. 189). The misforyine 

*^od. Sic. iv. 67, &c.). This was sup- of Mardonius (supra, vi. 44) had shown 

^*^*ed to have taken place sixty years what good service the winds might do. 

^^Wthe Trojan war. ^ The site of Thyia, which no other 

* ThermopylsB and Artemisium. author mentions, is unknown. Thyia 

^ Clemens Alexandrinus (S.trom. vi. herself was, according to others, a 

^- 753) professes to report the exact daughter of Castalius. She waa tho 
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Tliyia, the daughter of Cephissus, from whom the region takei 
its name, has a precinct), and worshipped them with sacrifices*^ 
And even to the present day the DelpHians sacrifice to Hh^^ 
winds, because of this oracle. 

179. The fleet of Xerxes now departed from Therma; 
ten of the swiftest sailing ships ventured to stretch across direci^— ^ 
for Sciathus, at which place there were upon the look-out thiLu i ** 
vessels belonging to the Greeks, one a ship of Troezen,' anotherrr:* 
of Egina, and the third from Athens. These vessels no sooner—^*' 
saw from a distance the barbarians approaching than they all-^B 
hurriedly took to flight. 

180. The barbarians at once pursued, and the TroBzenian drip, -^ > 

which was commanded by Prexinus, fell into their hands. Here- 

upon the Persians took the handsomest of the men-atF^arms, and -^^ 
drew him to the prow of the vessel, where they sacrificed him ; * '^ 
for they thought the man a good omen to their cause, seeing 
tliat he was at once so beautiftil; and likewise the first captive 
they had made. The man who was slain in this way was called 
Leo ; and it may be that the name he bore helped him to his 
fate in some measure.* 

181. The Eginetan trireme, under its captain, Asonides, gave 
the Persians no little trouble, one of the men-at-€unns, Pythes, 
the son of Ischenoiis, distinguishing himself beyond all the 
others who fought on that day. After the ship was taken this 
man continued to resist, and did not cease fighting till he fell 
quite covered with wounds. The Persians who served as men- 
at-arms in the squadron, finding that he was not dead, but still 
breathed, and being very anxious to save his life, since he had 
behaved so valiantly, dressed his wounds with myrrh, and bound 
them up with bandages of cotton. Then, when they were re- 
turned to their own station, they displayed their prisoner 
admiringly to the whole host, and behaved towards him with 
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eponymuB of the Thyiades (Pausan. x. iDg of names are found, supiu, yi. 50, 

vi. § 2). and infra, ix. 91. The Romans were 

' Supra, ch. 99. systematically superstitious upon the 

* The custom of sacrificing their first point (see Cic. de Div. i. 45 : "In 

prisoner is ascribed by Procopius to .the lu8trand& colonic ab eo qui eam de- 

ThulitsB or Scandinavians (Bell. Qoth. duceret, et cum imperator exercitum, 

ii. 1#). The Germans made their first censor populum lus^uret, bonis nomi- 

captive contend with a champion of their nibus qui hostias ducerent eligebantur ; 

own race, and took the result as an quod idem in delectu consules obsenrant, 

omen of success or failure (Tacit. Germ, ut primus miles fiat bono nomine f and 

10). compare Plin. H. N. xxviiL 2 ; Taoit. 
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mach kindness ; but all the rest of the ship's crew were treated 
merely as slaves. 

182. Thus did the Persians succeed in taking two of the 
vessels. The third, a trireme commanded by Phormus of 
Athens, took to fligUt and ran aground at the mouth of the 
river Peneus. The barbarians got possession of the bark, but 
not of the men. For the Athenians had no sooner run their 
vessel aground than they leapt out, and made their way through 
Thessaly back to Athens. 

When the Greeks stationed at Artemisium learnt what had 
happened by fire-signals • from Sciathus, so terrified were they, 
that, quitting their anchorage-ground at Artemisium, and leaving 
scouts to watch the foe on the highlands of Euboea, they re- 
moved to Chalcis, intending to guard the Euripus. 

183. Meantime three of the ten vessels sent forward by the 
barbarians, advanced as far as the sunken rock between Sciathus 
and Magnesia, which is called " The Ant," ^ and there set up a 
stone pillar which they had brought with them for that purpose. 
After this, their course being now clear, the barbarians set sail 
with all their ships from Therma, eleven days from the time that 
ihe king quitted the town. The rock, which lay directly in 
their course, had been made known to them by Pammon of 
Scyros.® A day's voyage without a stop brought them to Sepias 
in Magnesia,^ and to the strip of coast which lies between the 
town of Casthansea and the promontory of Sepias.^® 



* The employment of fire-signals 
tt&ong the Greeks was very common. 
•^Bchylus represents it as known to 
*hem at the time of the Trojan war 
CAgam. 29-32, 272-307). Sophocles did 
^^ same in his Nauplius (Fr. V. ed. 
^alpy), ascribing the invention to Pala- 
i^edes at that period. The practice was 
*t"tainly very usual in histoncal times 
lliucyd. ii. 94, iii. 22, 80 ; Polyb. viii. 
^XaL § 1, X. xlii. § 7, &c.). Details of 
^e science may be found in ^Eneas 
' ^<5ticus and Polybius. 

"^ This seems to be the rock known to 
*ie Greek sailors as Lcftariy, which lies 
^actly midway between the coast of 
■^«^esia and the south-western pro- 
•^ontory of the island. The precaution 
*^en exhibits the skill and forethought 
^^ the Phojniciaa navigators, who had 

Mie chief direction of the fleet, in a 

»-Vourable light. 

* Scyros, still called Skyro, lay off the 
^t coast of Eubcca, at the distance 



of about 23 miles (lat. 38° 55', long. 
24° 30'). It bad, like most of the 
Egean islands, a capital city of the same 
name (Hom. II. v. 664), which was 
strongly situated on a rocky height, and 
of which considerable traces are still to 
be found in the neighbourhood of St. 
George (see Leake, iii. pp. 108, 109). 

• The distance is calculated to be 
about 9(^0 stades or 103 miles. This 
wuuld considerably exceed the average 
day's voyage of a merchant vessel in 
Herodotus *s time (supra, iv, 85, note *), 
but it was quite witliin the powers of a 
trireme. (See Smith's Diet, of Antiq. 
p. 785, B, where the rate of a trireme 
is compared to that of "an ordinary 
steamboat.") 

*® Cape Sepias (for iicrri in Herodotus 
is not " shore,** but " promontory" — 
** a land," in Niebuhr's wor^^s, "which 
juts out to a considerable distance into 
the sea, and has only one side adjoining 
the mainland") is undoubtedly the mo- 
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184. As far as this point then, and on land, as far as The^ 
mopylse, the armament of Xerxes had been free from mis- 
chcmce ; and the numbers were still, according to my reckoning, 
of the following amount. First there was the ancient comple- 
ment of the twelve hundred and seven vessels which came with 
the king from Asia — ^the contingents of the nations severally- 
amounting, if we allow to each ship a crew of two hundred men,^ 
to 241,400. Each of these vessels had on board, besides native 
soldiers, thirty fighting men, who were either Persians, Medes, 
or Sacans ; ^ which gives an addition of 36,210. To these two 
numbers I shall further add the crews of the penteconters ; 
which may be reckoned, one with another, at fourscore men 
each. Of such vessels there were (as I said before') three 
tliousand ; and the men on board them accordingly would be 
240,000. This was the sea force brought by the king fit)nk. 
Asia ; and it amounted in all to 517,610 men. The number of 
the foot soldiers was 1,700,000;* that of the horsemen 80,000;*' 
to which must be added the Arabs who rode on camels, and the 
Libyans who fought in chariots, whom I reckon at 20,000. The 
whole number, tlierefore, of the land and sea forces added 
together amounts to 2,317,610 men. Such was the force brought 
from Asia, without including the camp followers, or taking any 
account of the provision-ships and the men whom they had on 
board. 

185. To the amount thus reached we have still to add the 
forces gathered in Europe, concerning which I can only speak 
from conjecture. The Greeks dwelling in Tlirace, and in the 
islands off the coast of Thrace," furnished to the fleet one hun- 
dred and twenty ships ; the crews of wliich would amount to 

dem promontory of St, George. Stnibo 
deKcnbed it as termiDatiug the Tber- 
nmic gulf, and as looking towards the 
north iyu, p. 480). There was a toi^n 
of the same name, according to this 
author (ix. p. 6'6'2), which was after- 
wards swallowed up in Demetrias. It 
probably lay west of the cape, where it 
would have been somewhat sheltered. 

Cfusthanaia or Castanea, from which the 
chestnut-tiee (still abundant in these 
parts) derived its Latin name (Etym. 
Mag. ad voc.\ lay on the eastern coast 
(Pomp. Mel. li. 8) of Magnesia, almost at 
the footof Pelion (Strab. ix. p. 641, K^firi 
irwh T^ Tlfi\l<ip ittifitvri). Col. Leake 
identifies it with some ruins near Ta- 
Vtukhnri (vol. iv. p. ;183). 

> The crew of a OrecA trireme seems 



always to have been 200 (vide infra, viiL 
17) ; and we have here an evidence that 
Herodotus knew of no difference in this 
respect between the Qreek vessels and 
the Persian. The proportion between 
the sailors and Kpihnt(B, or men-at-arins, 
is not unlike that which obtains in our 
own navy. 

2 Vide supra, ch. 96. These troops 
were regarded as the best (see viii. 113). 

' Supra, ch. 97. It appears from 
that passage that in these 3000 vessels 
ai-e included, besides penteconters, va- 
rious other craft of a much smaller size. 

* Supra, ch. 60. 
» See ch. 87. 

* Thasos is the only one of these 
which has a name ; but there ai« many 
tmaU islands, just off the ooast. 
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24,000 men. Besides these, footmen were furnished by the 
Thracians, the Paeonians, the Eordians,^ the BottiaBans, by the 
Chalcidean tribes, by the Brygians, the Pierians, the Macedo- 
nians, the Perrhsebians, the Enianians, the Dolopians, the Mag- 
nesians, the Achseans, and by all the dwellers upon the Thra- 
cian sea-board ; and the forces of these nations amounted, I 
believe, to three hundred thousand men. These numbers, added 
to those of the force which came out of Asia, make the sum of 
the fighting men 2,641,610. 

186. Such then being the number of the fighting men, it is 
my belief tfeat the attendants who followed the camp, together 
with the crews of the corn-barks, and of the other craft accom- 
panying the army, made up an amount rather above than below 
that of the fighting men. However I will not reckon them as 
either fewer or more, but take them at an equal number. We 
lave therefore to add to the sum already reached an exactly 
^ual amount. This will give 5,283,220 as the whole number 
of men brought by Xerxes, the son of Darius, as far as Sepias 
and Thermopylse.* 

187. Such then was the amount of the entire host of Xerxes. 
As for the number of the women who ground the corn, of the 
concubines, and the eunuchs, no one can give any sure account 
of it ; nor can the baggage-horses and other sumpter-beasts, nor 
the Indian hounds which followed the army, be calculated, by 
reason of their multitude. Hence I am not at all surprised that 
the water of the rivers was found too scant for the army in 



' The Eordiana, who are the only 

P^ple here named that have not been 

p«ntioned before, are the ancient in- 

*»*bitant8 of the district known after- 

f'^rds as Eordsea, which was celebrated 

in Roman times (see Liv. xxxi. 39, 40, 

Jlii. 53; Polyb. xviii. vi. § 3). This 

*^t, which lay between Pella and 

Lyncestis (Strab. vii. p. 468), and also 

^ween Pella and Elimroa (Liv. 1. s. c), 

B»u«t have corresponded with the upper 

Jalley of the Lydias, the couuti7 now 

Jjown as Sarufhioi (Leake, iii. p. 316). 

The Macedonians, however, had expelled 

^ Elordians (who were a Psoonian tribe, 

^lin. iv. 10) from their ancient abodes 

(Thocyd. ii. 99) ; and they had sought a 

Kfuge elsewhere, but in what exact 

locality is uncertain. Thucydides says 

"near Physca ;" but of Physca nothiug 

1* known except that it was in Mygdonia 

(PtoL iii. 13; compare Steph. Byz. ad 

▼oc. 'EopSoMu), probably upon ^the 



borders of Chalcidice. When we hear 
of the Amyrians having been anciently 
Eordi (Suid. Fr. 7), we learn that the 
primitive settlements of tliis race, as of 
so many others, were scattered and 
separate. Amyrus was near Lake Boe- 
be'is in Thessaly. 

* It can scarcely be doubted that this 
amount is considerably beyond the 
truth. It would have been the object 
of the several officers of Xerxes to ex- 
aggerate the numbers under their com- 
mand, for their own credit in having 
brought BO many men into the field ; 
and !^erxes himself might have been 
content to have such exaggerations 
made, both as adding to his glory and 
as tending to alarm the Oreeks. After 
the failure of the expedition it was 
equally an object with the Qreeks to 
magnify its greatness, since they thus 
increased the merit of their own success. 
Still, portions of the details of the esti- 
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some instances ; rather it is a marvel to me how the provisioitf 
did not fail, when the numbers were so great. For I find 00 



mate seem to be altogether trustworthy ; 
and it is possible to poiut out the chief 
places where exaggeration has crept in. 



The estimate of Herodotus will 
best exhibited in a tabular form :— 



Foron ftxun Asia 



Faroes flrom Europe . 



Qnallty of troops. 



iDfiuitry .... 
Cavalry .... 

Arabs and libjans 
Crews of the triremes 

Anned force on board 



Crews of the smaller 



Land army 
Crews of 



Number. 



i,Too.6oo 

8(^000 

20,000 

341,400 
36,210 
240,000 



300,000 
24.000 



Gmmd of the Estimate. 



The messorement at Doffsens. 

Common report— number proba- 
bly counted at Doriacoa 

Rough guess. 

Calculated from the known num- 
ber of the lilii.#iii (1207). 

Ditto. 

Bough gneas from the supposed 
number of such ressels (SOOO^ 
and the presumed aTerage crew 
(80). 

Rough guess, baaed on the number 
of troops they mli^t be sup-N 
posed capable of Aimlshlng. 

Calculated from the number of 
triremes, which was likely to 
be known. 



Total of the military force . . 2,641,610 

Attendants 2,641,010 estimated at an equal 



Grand Total . . . 5,283,220 

Of these numbers the following appear 
beyond suspicion. The crews of the 
triremes, Asiatic and European, 241,400 
and 24,000— the ai'med force on board 
the former, 36,210 — and the Asiatic 
cavalry (a low estimate), 80,000. The 
following are open to question from the 
evident want of sufficient data, and 
from other causes. 1. The crews of the 
penteconters and smaller vessels, which 
are guessed at 3000 in number, with a 
supposed average crew of 80, giving a 
total of 240,000 men. The aversge of 
80 seems very unduly large ; since it is 
difficult to suppose that even the crew 
of a penteconter much exceeded that 
number, and the smaller vessels must 
have carried very many less. Perhaps 
40 or 50 would be a £urer average. And 
the number of three thousand might 
safely be reduced to one, for the trireme 
had now become the ordinary ship of 
war. These reductions would strike off 
200,000 men. 2. The Arabs and Libyans 
seem overrated at 20,000. If the entire 
cavalry, to which so many of the chief 
nations contributed (chs. 84-86), was no 
more than 80,000, the camels and cha- 
riots are not likely to have reached 
10,000. It must be doubted too whe- 
ther the Arabian camel-riders, who 
were stationed in the rear (ch. 87), did 



not really belong to the baggage-train^ - 
in which case Herodotus would hav^^ 
counted them twice. 3. The land forcg^ 
which joined the expedition on its marct ^^ 
through Europe fell probably fSsr short^*^ 
of 300,000. That number would seentf^^ 
to be a high estimate for the greatest^ -^ 
military force which the countrie^^ 
named could anyhow furnish. The^^ 
levies hastily raised on the line of marcb^=^ 
of the Persian army are not likely to^:^ 
have reached one-third of the amount.. -^ 
Further, it is worth notice what a great^^' 
disproportion there is between th*-^ 
triremes furnished (120), which ooul^^ 
have been easily counted, and the land^^ 
force, which could only be guessed^ ^ 
4. The Asiatic infantry was no doubt^^ 
purposely exaggerated by its oom--^^ 
manders, who would order their men,^ 
when they entered the enclosure (supra, .^ 
ch. 60), not to stand close together.^" 
The amount of this exaggeration it ia^^ 
almost impossible to estimate, but it can -^^ 
scarcely have amoimted to so much as ^ 
one-half. 

If the naval and military force be ^ 
reduced in accordance with the above ^ 
suggestions, it will still consist of about 
a million and a half of combatants : 
viz.— 



Chap. 187, 188. 
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calculation that if each man consumed no more than a choonix 
of corn a-day, there must have been used daily by the army 
1 lOyMO medimni,^ and this without counting what was eaten by 
tixe women, the eunuchs, the sumpter-beasts, and the hounds, 
.^.jnong all this multitude of men there was not one who, for 
t>^^uty and stature, deserved more than Xerxes himself to wield 
fiBO vast a power. 

188. The fleet then, as I said, on leaving Therma, sailed to 
tlx« Magnesian territory, and there occupied the strip of coast 
l>^tween the dty of Casthanaea and Cape Sepias. The ships of 
tb.e first row were moored to the land, while the remainder 



AsUtic inliuitiy, ab. . . 1,000,000 
Asiatic oai%lry, ab. . . 80,000 
lybbms In cbarlota, kc . 10,000 
E^pean land lorce, ab. . 100,000 
CrewB of AaiaUc triremeB 241,400 
Armed force on ditto . 36,310 
Crews of smaller vessels, ab. 40,000 
Crews of European triremes 34,000 

1,531,610 



— 1,190,000 land tone. 



> =E 341,610 sea force. 



\ 



^^th respect to the non-combatants, 
«•. Qrote's remark (Hist, of Qreeoe, 
^ol- y. p. 48) is most somid, that Hero- 
^oti]s luis applied a Greek standard to a 
^^^•e where such application is wholly 
'^Wvrantdd. The crews of the vesseis 
"^OQld deddedly have had no attendants 
— •Sid the "great mass of the army" 
Would likewise have been without them. 
** A few grandees might be richly pro- 
"^idsd ;" yet eyen their attendants would 
x&ogUy baye carried arms, and been 
^^UQted among the infantry. It was 
^Jierefore scarcely necessary for Hero- 
dotus to haye made any addition at all 
"^ his estimate, on the score of at- 
^^odants; and if he made any, it should 
*^Te been very trifling. 

The estimates furnished by other 
^*nten haye little importance, the only 
^^ligbal statements being those of Ms- 
^tylnB and Cteeias. The former, as we 
■*^«Te seen (supra, ch. 100, note *), cor- 
^"^oborates Herodotus as to the exact 
'^^ixnber of Persian triremes, with the 
^3ueption that he applies the number 
^o the fleet at Sahmis. Reasons have 
^Jwsdy been giyen (supra, loc. cit.) for 
Vivferring, on this head, the statement 
^^ Herodotus. The latter gives the 
*^^unber of the fleet at 1000, that of the 
•^ force at 800,000, exclusive of cha- 
riots (Pernc. Exc. § 23). But Ctesias is 
^ utterly worthless authority, as this 
^ of his History (§§ 25, 26) most 
plainly shows. Dioaorus(xi. 3)hashow- 
V0L. IV. 



ever followed him, as has JElian, except 
that he has made a further deduction of 
100,000 for the sake of greater proba- 
bility (V. H. xiii. 3). ^schylus does, 
not give the amount of the land force ; 
but nis expressions agree rather with 
the vast numbers of Herodotus, than 
with the more moderate total of Ctesias 
(Pars. 56-64, 122-144, 724, 735-738). 
The popular belief of the time was that 
Xerxes brought a land force of 3,000,000 
to Thermopylsd (see the inscription, 
infra, ch. 228). 

' This is a miscalculation. The actual 
amoimt, according to the number at 
which Herodotus reckons the host, would 
be 110,067|^ medimni. The medimnus 
contained about 12 gallons English. 

With respect to the mode in which 
the immense host was actually sup- 
plied, we must bear in mind, 1. that 
Asiatics are accustomed to live upon a 
very scanty diet. 2. that commissariat 
preparations on the laxgeet scale had 
been made for several years (vii. 20). 
Magazines of stores had been laid up on 
the line of march (ch. 25), and the 
natives had been stimulated to prepare 
supplies of food of all kinds (ch. 119). 
3. that a vast number of transports 
laden with com {irirceyiayh irXota) ac- 
companied the host along shore (ch. 
186, 191). And 4. that, notwithstand- 
ing all these precautions, the expedition 
did suffer finom want (.£schyl. Pers. 
797-799). 
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swung at anchor inrther off. The beach extended but a veiy 
little way, so that they had to anchor off the shore, row upon 
rowy eight deep. In this manner they passed the night. Bat 
at dawn of day calm and stillness gave place to a raging sea, 
and a violent storm, which fell upon them with a strong gale 
from the east — a wind which the people in those parts call^Hel- 
lespontias. Such of them as perceived the wind rising, and 
were so moored as to allow of it, forestalled the tempest by 
dragging their ships up on the beach, and in this way saved 
both themselves and their vessels. But the ships which the 
storm caught out at sea were driven cushore, some of them near 
the place called Ipni, or "The Ovens,"*** at the foot of Pelion; 
others on the strand itself; others again about Cape Sepias; 
while a portion were dashed to pieces near the cities of Meli* 
boea ^ , and Casthansea. There was no resisting the tempest 

189. It is said that the Athenians had called upon Boreas^ 
to aid the Greeks, on account of a fresh oracle which had reached 
them, commanding them to " seek help from their son-in-law-* 
For Boreas, according to the tradition of the Greeks, took t^ 
wife a woman of Attica, viz., Orithyia, the daughter of Er^ 
chtheus.^ So the Athenians, as the tale goes, considering th^ 
this marriage made Boreas their son-in-law, and perceiving 
while they lay with their ships at Chalcis of Euboea,* that th 
wind was rising, or, it may be, even before it freshened, offered 
sacrifice both to Boreas and likewise to Orithyia, entreating 
them to come to their aid and to destroy the ships of the bar** 
barians, as they did once before off Mount Athos. Whether 
it was owing to this that Boreas* fell witli violence on the bar-" 



^ Colonel Leake (ii. p. 383) places 
Ipni at Zagord, directly under Pelium, 
which agrees well enough with this 
passage, and with the notice in Strabo 
(ix. p. 641, 'TVrowrro r6xow r^axvv r&v 
irtpl n^XtoK). The name, which means 
" The Orens," was not very uncommon 
(see Steph. Byz. ad voce, "lirwos et 
'Itkouj). 

^ Melibcsa was one of the chief cities 
of these parts (Hom. II. ii. 717 ; Scyl. 
Peripl. p. 60 ; Liv. xliv. 13 ; Plin. H. N. 
iv. 9; Apoll. Rhod. I 592). It was 
situated at the foot of Ossa (Liv. 1. c), 
in a shallow bay to which it gave name 
(Strabo, ix. p. 642). Colonel Leake 
places it, on good grounds, at a place 
caUed Kastri near Dheinatd (N. G. vol. 
iv. p. 414); Kiepert, wrongly, puts it 
on the flanks of Pelion (Blatt xvi.). 



^ The name Bora is stiU retained iz:^ 
the Adriatic for the N. £. wind.—-' 
[G. Wq 

> Tms fable is found with few vari»-- 
tions in Plato (Phanlr. p. 229 b.), in thc^ 
fragments of Acusilaus (Fr. 23), in- 
Apollodorus (iii. xv. §§ 1, 2), and in. 
Pausanias (i. xix. § 6). Plato laugh- 
ingly suggests a rational explanation, 

< Supra, ch. 182. 

^ It is evident that the points of the 
compass were not fixed in the time of 
Herodotus with the precision which had 
been attained when Pliny wrote (H. N. 
xviii. 34). Herodotus calls the same 
wind indifferently Boreas and Apeliotes 
(north-east and east, according to Plinyli 
explanation). K the wind really blew 
from the Hellespont, its direction would 
have been north-east by east. 
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barians at their anchorage I cannot say ; but the Athenians 
declare that they had received aid from Boreas before, and that 
it was he who now caused all these disasters. They therefore, 
on tiieir return home, built a temple to this god on the banks of 
the Ilissus.* 

19#. Such as put the loss of the Persian fleet in this storm at 
the lowest, say that four hundred of their ships were destroyed, 
that a countless multitude of men were slain, and a vast treasure 
engulfed. Ameinocles, the son of Cretines, a Magnesian, who 
farmed land near Cape .Sepias, found the wreck of these vessels 
a source of great gain to him ; many were the gold and silver 
drinking-cups, cast up long afterwards by the surf, which he 
gathered ; while treasure-boxes too which had belonged to the 
Persians, and golden articles of all kinds and beyond oounl, came 
into his possession. Ameinocles grew to be a man of great 
wealth in this way; but in other respects things did not go over 
well with him : he too, like other men, had his own grief — ^the 
calamity of losing his offspring. 

191. As for the number of the provision craft and other mer- 

<d)ant ships which perished, it was beyond count. Indeed, such 

^vras the loss, that the commanders of the sea force, fearing lest 

in their shattered condition the Thessalians should venture on 

aii attack, raised a lofty barricade around their station out of the 

^n^ed^ of the vessels cast ashore. The storm lasted three days. 

At length the Magians, by offering victims to the Winds, and 

charming them with the help of conjurers, wliile at the same 

time they sacrificed to Thetis and the Nereids, succeeded in 

laying the storm four days after it first began ; or perhaps it 

ceased of itself The reason of their offering sacrifice to Thetis 

^as this : they were told by the lonians that here was the place 

^benoe Peleus carried her off, and that the whole promontory 

Was sacred to her and to her sister Nereids.' So the storm lulled 

^n the fourth day. 

•The myth said that Orithyia had opposite the modern church of St. 
^ carried off from the banks of the Peter the Martyr {Petros Stavromenos ; 
2i«U8. The temple appears to have see Leake's Athens, pp. 279, 280). 
been built on the supposed site of the ^ It is unnecessary to repeat the well- 
isviahment, where in Plato's time an known tale of the seizure of Thetis by 
^ only existed (Phicdr. ut supra), Peleus. The tale is given briefly by 
tte temple having probably gone to Apollodorus (in. xiii. § 4), more at 
^y. When Pausanias wrote, there length by Ovid (Metamorph. xi.). Ac- 
^^fUDA to have been neither temple nor cording to the Scholiast upon ApoUo- 
•Har. The exact site of the building nius Rhodius (i. 582), Thetis, among 
on ilmoet be fixed from Plato and her other transformations, became a 
8timbo (ix. pp. 576, 581). It was on the cuttle-fish {ffrrrla), and thence the pro- 
right bank of the lUssus, probably about montory derived its name. 

15.2 
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192. The Bcouts left by the Greeks about the highlands of 
Euboea hastened down from their stations on the day following 
that whereon the storm began, and acquainted their countrymen 
with all that had befallen the Persian fleet These no sooner 
heard what had happened than straightway they returned thanks 
to Neptune the Saviour, and poured libations in his honour; 
after which they hastened back with all speed to Artemisimn, 
expecting to find a very few ships left to oppose them, and 
arriving there for the second time, took up their station on Aal 
strip of coast : nor from that day to the present have they cearfd 
to address Neptune by the name then given him, of ** Savioniv 

193. The barbarians, when the wind lulled and the sea grew 
smooth, drew their ships down to the water, and proceeded to 
coast along the mainland. Having then rounded the extreme 
point of Magnesia,* they sailed straight into the bay that mns 
up to PagassB.* There is a place in this bay, belonging to Mag* 
nesia, where Hercules is said to have been put ashore to fetcl:i 
water by Jason ^ and his companions ; who then deserted hit^ 
and went on their way to JEa in Colchis, on board the shiT 
Argo, in quest of the golden fleece. From the circumstan^^ 
that they intended, after watering their vessel at this place, ^ 
quit the shore apd launch forth into the deep, it received tf^ 
name of Aphetfle.* Here then it was that the fleet of Xerx^ 
came to an anchor. 

194. Fifteen ships, which had lagged greatly behind the re^ 

• Mr. Gr«te supposes this to be " the 
south-eastern comer of Magnesia " (Hist, 
of Greece, vol. v. p. 112 note). I think 
it was the Bouth-tcestem, The fleet pro- 
ceeded from Sepias along shore to this 
** point of Magnesia," and doubling it, 
sailed straight into the Pagasean Gulf, 
within which {iv r^ k6\x^) was Aphet». 
Ptolemy distinguishes Cape Magnesia 
from Cape Sepias, exactly in the same 
way as Her«d*tus (Ge«^. iii. 13, p. 92). 
Pliny calls the Magnesian promontory, 
Cape iEantexim (H. N. iv. 9). 

* This is undoubtedly the modem 
Gulf •f V^h, It is well described by 
Scylax (Peripl. p. 60). Pagasss itself 
lay in the innermost recess of the bay, 
about two miles from lolcus, and ten 
from Pherffi (Strab. ix. p. 632). It 
belonged to Thessaly, which had only 
two small strips of sea-board, one here, 
and one at the mouth of the Peneus 
(Scylax, ut supra; compare Strab. 1. c. 
and Plin. H. N. iv. 8, 9). 

Colonel Leake found considerable 



remains of the town a little to the ^ 
•f V9l0 (N. Greece, iv. pp. 3«8, 370). 

^ The many firms which the myC^ 
took may be seen in Apollodorus (i. i^ 
§ If). According to that which pr^ 
dominated, Hercules was left in Myi^ 
(ApoU. Rhod. i. 1276-1283). Pher^ 
cydes however maintained the version c^^ 
Herodotus (Fr. 67), adding that Her*- 
cules was left behind, because the Arg^ 
declared she could not bear his weight.. 

3 The same derivation of the nam^ 
AphetsB from iL<pUyai, " to loose ship,'' 
is given by Apollonius Rhodius (i. 591)^ 
and by Stephen (ad voc). The placer 
appears to have been rather a luurbouf 
than a town, though Stephen calls iCr 
t6\is t^s Mayirnfftas, Its exact site IM 
uncertain, but it seems from Herodotus 
to have been ** either the harbour of 
TrUeri, or that between the island of 
Poked Trikeri and the main" (see 
Leake, iv. p. 397). Strabo's assertion, 
that it was near Pagasae, must be taken 
in a wide sense (ix. p. 632). 
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happening to catch sight of the Greek fleet at Artemisiam, 
mistook it for their own, and sailing down into the midst of it, 
fell into the hands of the enemy. The commander of this 
squadron was Sanddces, the son of Thamasius, goyemor of Oyme,^ 
in iEolis. He was of the number of the royal judges/ and had 
been crucified by Darius some time before, on the charge of 
taking a bribe to determine a cause wrongly ; but while he yet 
hung on the cross, Darius bethought him that the good deeds of 
Sandoces towards the king's house were more numerous than his 
evil deeds ; ^ and so, confessing that he had acted with more haste 
than wisdom, he ordered him to be taken down and set at large. 
Thus Sanddces escaped destruction at the hands of Darius, and 
was ahve at this time ; but he was not fated to come off so 
cheaply from his second peril ; for as soon as the Greeks saw 
the ships making towards them, they guessed their mistake, and 
patting to sea, took them without difficulty. 

195. Ariddlis, tyrant of Alabanda in Caria,^ was on board one 
of the ships, and was made prisoner ; as also was the Paphian 
general, Penthylus, the son of DemonoiLs, who was on board 
another. This person had brought with him twelve ships from 
Paphos,' and, after losing eleven in the storm off Sepias, was 
taken in the remaining one as he sailed towards Artemisium. 
The Greeks, after questioning their prisoners as much as they 
'Wished concerning the forces of Xerxes, sent them away in 
chains to the Isthmus of Corinth. 

196. The sea force of the barbarians, with the exception of 
the fifteen ships commanded (as I said) by Sandoces, came safe 
to Aphet«. Xerxes meanwhile, with the land army, had pro- 
ceeded through Thessaly and Achaea, and three days earlier, 
kad entered the territory of the Italians. In Thessaly, he 
inatched his own horses against the Thessalian, which he heard 



' Supra, i. 149. the earliest Phoonician settlements in 

* 8upra, iii. 31 ; and see Appendix to Cyprus. It was said by some to have 
Book iii. Essay iii. p. 464. been founded by an ancient king Aerias ; 

* The Persian law, according to Hero- others ascribed it to Cinyras (Tacit. An. 
dotua, required such a review (i. 137). iii. 1J2, Hist. ii. 3; ApoUocL in. xiv. 

* AUbtmda is assigned to Phrygia in § 3). Paphos lay upon the west coast, 
fte next book (ch. 136); but it was The ancient city was at the distance of 
ttoally regarded as a Carian town about a mile from the sea (Strab. xiv. 
(Stub. xiv. p. 944 ; Plin. H. N. v. xxix ; pp. 972, 973) ; but a more modem town, 
ftnh. Byz. ad voc.). The description ascribed to Agapenor (Strab. 1. s. c. ; 
*f otnbo, and the coins foimd on the Pausan. viii. v. $2), grew up at some 
l|ioft, suffice to identify the extensive little distance upon the shore. This 

' I at Arab Hitsar with the ancient latter, which is still known as Bafa, 



\ (Fellows's Lycia, pp. 54-58). seems to be the Paphos of Herodotus. 
7 Fi^hoB seems to have been one of 
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were the best in Greece ; ^ but the Greek couisers were left &r 
behind in the race. All the rivers in this region had water 
enough to supply his army, except only the Onochonus ; * but 
in Acha;a, the largest of the streams, the Apidanus, baielj held 
out 

197. On his arrival at Alus ^ in Achsea, his guides, wishing 
to inform him of everything, told him the tale known to the 
dwellers in those parts concerning the temple of the Laphystian 
Jupiter ^ — how that Athamas the son of .SJolus took counsel with 
Ino and plotted the death of Phrixus ; ^ and how that afterwards 
the Achseans, warned by an oracle, laid a forfeit upon his poste- 
rity, forbidding the eldest of the race ever to enter into the 
courtrliouse (which they caU the people's house), and keeping 
watch themselves to see the law obeyed. If one comes withiix 
the doors, he] can never go out again except to be sacrificed. 
Further, they told him, how that many persons, when en th^ 



* The excellency of the Thessaliiui 
horses was proverbial. Hence Theo- 
critus speaking of Helen says, — 

*II fcairy m/irapKrotK. n ofMATi ecovoAbc 
iwiHK.— (Idjll. xvin. 29, 30.) 

Hence too, in the oracle which was 
given to the Megarians, we hear — 

r«ii|f fiiv wa<nt^ t6 UtXauayuchy *Apyo% JMMtvov, 
'Iwoi epgtirtai, AoMtiaiftofuu 6i yvyaxKtK. — 
(ScbuL Thcocrlt. xlv. 48.) 

Compare Sophocl. Electr. 70:j ; Plat. 
Hipp. Maj. 284 a.; and vide supra, v. 
6:J, note ». 

• Supra, eh. 129. 
» Supra, ch. 17;{. 

' The most famous temple of Jupiter 
Laphystius was in BaH)tia, between 
Coron8E»i and Orchomenus (Pausan. ix. 
xxxiv. § 4). There is said to have been 
another in Bithynia (Schol. ad Apoll. 
Hhod. ii. <>r>2) ; and it has been imagined 
that Herodotus here speaks of a third 
at Alus (Larcher ad voc. Laphystius. 
Table Gcograph.). But this last suppo- 
sition is unnecessary. Herodotus in- 
tends to say that the tale which Xerxes 
heard at Alus caused him afterwanls, on 
his pdssoge thmu/jh Baotin, to spare the 
shrine and grove of LAphystian Jupiter 
there. As Alus was, according to tra- 
dition, founded by Athamas (Strab. ix. 
p. 027), we may understand how the 
inhabitants came to tell Xerxes the 
storj'. 

A good deal of obscurity attaches to 



the word " LaphyBtian." Properly ^J" 
signifies ** gluttonous," a meaning ims^'^ 
is compatible with the myth (see ^^f 
next note). Some, however, have ^*^ 
garded it in this connexion as a m^^^ 
local appellative (Larcher, ad loc.;, iic^^v^ 
the mountain whereon the temple stt^"^^ 
(the modem mountain of Oranit^^^^* 
Leake, ii. p. 140) was called Lapk^^^ 
stium. But the mountain probably to^*^ 
its name firom the temple. 

' The tale went, that Ino, wiahing . 
destroy the children of Athamas by t^2i! 
first wife NepheM, produced a dear* ^J 
by liaving the seed-corn secretly parch^*=^^^ 
before it was sown, and when Athama^ '^ 
consulted the oracle on the subject^ P^^^ 
suaded the messengers to bring batf^^^ 
word, that Phrixus must be sacrific^^^*^ 
to Jupiter. Athamas was impoaed upo '^^-^\ 
and prepared to offer his son ; b^^ ** 
Nepheld snatched Phrixus from tR^^^^^u 
altar, and placed him upon a ram wif 
a golden fleece which she had obtaine 
from Mercury, and the ram carried ] 
through the air to Colchis, where it v,^ '^^^^ 
offered by Phrixus to Jupiter. Tb^^^ 
fleece he gave to .£etes the Colchia-— *^ 
king (cf. Apollod. i. ix. § 1 ; Pauaan. ^^jl- 
xxiv. § 2, IX. xxxiv. § 4 ; Plat. 101:::::==^ 
315, C. ; Apoll. Rhod. ii. 053). ^ 

If this tale is indicative of the fitc _^ 
that in early times the Orchomeniax:::^^^ 
Minysc offer^ human sacrifices to Jove^ 
we may understand why their Jove ^ 
called "Laphystian** (see Maller^:« 
Eumen. § 55;. 
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point of being slain, are seized with such fear that they flee 
away and take refuge in some other country ; and that these, if 
they come back long afterwards, and are found to be the persons 
who entered the court-house, are led forth covered with chaplets, 
and in a grand procession, and are sacrificed. This forfeit is 
paid by the descendants of Cytissorus the son of Phrixus,* because, / 
when the Achaeans, in obedience to an oracle, made Athamas ^ 
the son of ^olus their sin-oflering, and were about to slay him, 
Cytissorus came from Mia, in Colchis and rescued Athamas ; by 
which deed he brought the anger of the god upon his own 
posterity. Xerxes, therefore, having heard this story, when he 
reached the grove of the god, avoided it, and commanded his 
army to do the like. He also paid the same respect to the 
house and precinct of the descendants of Athamas. 

198. Such were the doings of Xerxes in Thessaly and in 
Achaea. From hence he passed on into Malis, along the shores 
of a bay, in which there is an ebb and flow of the tide daily.' 
By the side of this bay lies a piece of flat land, in one part 
broad, but in another very narrow indeed, around which runs 
a range of lofty hills, impossible to climb, enclosing all Malis 
within them, and called the Trachinian clifis.® The first city 
upon the bay, as you come from Aehaea, is Anticyra,^ near which 
the river Spercheius, flowing down from the coimtry of the 
Enianians,^ empties itself into the sea. About twenty furlongs 



^ PhrixiiB, in the common tradition, 
was said to have had four sons, Argus, 
HelaB, PhrontiA^and Cytissorus (Apollod. 
L ■. c. ; Apollon. Rhod. ii. 1156). Pau- 
wuaaa, who gives him a son, Presbon 
(IX. xxxiv. § 5), must have followed a 
different story. On the offering of 
human sacrifices by the Greeks, see 
Wachsmuth's Hellenisch. Alterthums. 
vol. ii. p. 549, et seqq. Compare the 
article SACRinauM in Smith's Diet, of 
Antiq. p. 999, A. 

' The tides in the Mediterranean 
iddom rise more than a few feet, in 
lome places not above 12 or 13 inches. 
The flatness of the coast round the 
Haliac Gulf would render the rise and 
£^ more perceptible there than else- 
where. 

* Compare with this the description 
in Leake (N. G. vol. ii. ch. 10), by 
which it appears that, however great the 
changes which time has made, ihetjeneral 
character of the scene remains unaltered. 
The plain at the head of the bay, vaiy- 



ing greatly in its breadth, the range of 
hills surroimding it on all sides, the 
cliffs and precipices which in many 
places abut upon the flat coimtry, are 
now, as formerly, the most conspi- 
cuous features of the locality (compare 
Clarke's Travels in Greece, vol. i. ch. 
viii. p. 250-252). 

^ Anticyra must have lain towards 
the north of the Malian plains, near the 
modem town of Zituni (Lamia). No 
ruins have as yet been discovered to fix 
the exact site, which the great altera- 
tions that have taken place in the course 
of the Spercheius (Hellddha) render very 
difficult of determination. 

The Malian must be distinguished 
from the Phocian Anticyra, which latter 
lay on the Gulf of Corinth, and was a 
much more important place. Curiously 
enough, both cities were famous for 
their hellebore (see Strab. ix. p. 606 ; 
Steph. Byz. ad voc. ; and compare Theo- 
phnist. Hist. Plant, ix. 11). 

** Vide supra, ch. 132, note *. 
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fbom this stream there is a siecond river, called the Dyras,* ^ribich 
is said to have appeared first to help Hercules when he was 
burning. Again, at the distance of twenty furlongs, there is a 
stream called the Melas, near which, within about fiye furlongs, 
stands the city of Trachis.^ 

199. At the point where this city is built^ the plain between 
the hills and the sea is broader than at any other, for it there 
measures 22,000 plethra.^ South of Trachis there is a cleft in 
the mountain-range which shuts in the territory of Trachinia; 
and the river Asopus^ issuing from this deft flows for a while 
along the foot of the hills. 

200. Further to the south, another river, called the Phoenix,* 
which has no great body of water, flows from the same hills, 
and falls into the Asdpus. Here is the narrowest place of all ; 
for in this part there is only a causeway wide enough for & 
single carriage. From the river Phoenix to ThermopylaB is » 
distance of fifteen furlongs; and in this space is situate thc^ 
village called Anthela,* which the river A^opus passes ere it> 



^ Colonel Leake has satisfactorily 
identified this stream as well as the 
Melas (N. G. vol. ii. pp. 25. 26). The 
latter, which was little more than half 
a mile from Trachis (cf. Liv. xxxvi. 22), 
can only be the streamlet (amniculus) 
now called the Mdvra Neria or Black 
River, which is a translation of the an- 
cient name. The Dyras must therefore 
be the Gurgo^ which alone intervenes 
between the Mdvra Neria and the Sper- 
cheius. At present, these two streams 
join in the middle of the plain, and 
together fall into the Spercheius. 

^ Supra, ch. 175, note ^, Strabo (ix. 
p. 621) throws no light on the geo- 
graphy of this region. It is clear that 
he had no personal knowledge of it, and 
simply followed Herodotus. 

3 This is certainly an incorrect resid- 
ing. Twenty-two thousand plethra are 
above 420 miles, whereas the plain is 
even now, at the utmost, seven miles 
across! It is impossible, I think, to 
understand the passage as Colonel Leake 
explains it — that "the whole surface of 
the plain contained 22,000 plethra*' 
(Northern Greece, ii. p. 11). Herodotus 
never gives areas, and such a rendering 
drops altogether the important particle* 
7(£p. We must suppose an alteration of 
the numbers — possibly ic.8. (22,000) for 
ic/3 (22). 

8 The AsdpuB is clearly the Kanm- 
nana. It is recognised by its position 



south of the ruins of Heracleia (Tn- — - 
chis), and by the "magnificent ofaum'''^ 

through which it issues upon the Tim 

chinian plain from the mountains o^^ 
(Eta (Gell, p. 239 ; Leake, ii. p. 11). li^ 
likewise still flows through the plain, 
nearly at the foot of the hills whick-^ 
bound the plain to the south. At^-" 
present it falls into the Sperchlus in-^ 
stead of reaching the sea ; but this fact^ 
does not throw any doubt upon the 
identification, since it is the necessary 
consequence of the gradual growth of 
the alluvium, by which the mouth of 
the Sperchlus has been carried to some 
distance beyond the straits. 

* Colonel Leake identifies the Phamix 
(Red River) with a small stream of hot 
mineral water, having a deposit of t^ red 
colour, which flows from two sources 
near the base of the mountain-range, 
and empties itself into the Sperchlus, 
rather more than half a mile below the 
point where that stream receives the 
Asdpus. Here is still one of the nar- 
rowest portions of the pass; and the 
distance to the principal hot springs is 
almost exactly 15 stades (Leake, iL 
p. 32). 

^ Anthdla was mentioned above (ch. 
176). It is also noticed by Stephen. 
Probably it was situated on the slightly 
elevated tract which lies at the foot of 
the great precipices, between the red 
springs or Phoenix, and the main sources 
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reaches the sea. The space abont Anthela is of some width, 
and contains a temple of Amphictyonian Ceres, as well as the 
seats of the Amphictyonic deputies,* and a temple of Amphictyon 
himself.^ 

2f 1. King Xerxes pitched his camp in the region of Malis 
called Trachinia, while on their side the Greeks occupied the 
straits.^ These straits the Greeks in general call ThermopylsB 
(the Hot Gates) ; but the natives, and those who dwell in the 
neighbourhood, call them Pyto (the Gates). Here then the 
two armies took their stand ; the one master of all the region *^ 
lying north of Trachis, the other of the country extending south- 
ward of that place to the verge of the continent. 



(Leake, pp. 35, 36). No remains are to 
be found either of Anthdla itself or 
of tiie other buildings mentioned by 
Herodotus. 

• Amphictyonies were religious leagues 
of states possessing a common sanctuary 
(Jfi^tirr^oyey, originally i/i^ijcr^oves). 
lliere were sereral both in Asia and 
Burope (Hermann, Pol. Ant. § 11; 
Smith's Diet, of Ant. p. 79). The Am- 
phictyony which met at Thermopylsc 
was the most celebrated of all. It con- 
sisted of the following nations, viz., the 
Thessalians, Boeotians, Dorians, lonians, 
Perrhsebians, Magnesians, Locrians, 
.finianians, Achseans of Phthiotis, Ma- 
rians, Phocians, and (probably) the 
Dolopians (cf. ^schin. de F. Leg. p. 
285, and Pausan. x. viii. § 2). It held 
ite regular meetings twice a year, in the 
spring and in the autumn. The spring 
• meetmg was at Delphi, the autumn one 
«t Thermopylae. Each state sent two 
deputies, a pylagoras and a hieromnemon, 
"^o PyiagorsB formed the regular assem- 
bly—the Hieromnemones were a sort of 
landing committee specially charged 
^th the execution of decrees, and the 
^w« of the temples. Miiller sees in the 
two meeting-places of this league, an 
endeavour to unite the Hellenic with 
^ Pelasgic worship (Dorians, vol. i. 
^289, E.T.). 

' Amphictyon would seem to be most 
^^ly an invented name, formed, ac- 
^^jJing to the Greek custom of referring 
*U appellatives to a heros eponymus, from 
^ word Amphictyony. Yet the ad- 
^«rtures of Amphictyon are gravely 
iivrated as though they were historical 
^thsl (See Apollod. i. vii. § 2, ni. 
av. § 1 ; Marm. Pai-. 1. 8, ep. 5.) 

' The accompanying plan, which is 
t«ken (with few alterations) from the 



admirable work of Colonel Leake 
(Northern Greece, vol. ii.), will (it is 
hoped) render elaborate explanations 
of the localities unnecessary. It ex- 
hibits very clearly the great alterations 
which have taken place through the 
accimiulation of deposits from the 
Spercheius and the other streams. The 
head of the gulf has receded about four 
miles, the Maliac plain having advanced 
that distance. The mouth of the 
Spercheius has been thrown from the 
north-eastern to the southern shore of 
the gulf, and advanced seven or eight 
miles from its old position. The pass 
is now separated from the sea through- 
out its entire extent, by a tract of 
marshy ground, a mile or two in width, 
through which the Spercheius flows, 
and across which a road, only prac- 
ticable in summer, leads from Southern 
to Northern Greece, avoiding the pass 
altogether. The minor streams men- 
tioned by Herodotus have all become 
tributaries of the Spercheius, and have 
changed their courses in some degree. 
The wood upon Mount Anopsea has been 
to a great extent cut down, and the 
slopes are now cultivated. Several roads 
too of a rough kind have been made, 
where in the time of Herodotus there 
was but a single footpath. Still, many 
features of the scene remain unaltered — 
the broad plain, the high Trachinian 
precipices, the gorge through which the 
river Asopus emerges from the moun- 
tains, the hot springs or "cauldrons," 
blue as in the days of Pausanias (iv. 
XXXV. § 5), the marshes, more extensive 
now than formerly, even the oak woods 
upon Callidromus — all these are wit- 
nessed to by modem travellers, and 
attest the accuracy of the historian. 
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202. The Greeks who at this spot awaited the coming of 
Xerxes were the following : — From Sparta, three hnndied m^- 
at-arms: from Arcadia, a thousand Tegeans and Mantmeaiw, 
five himdred of each people ; a hundred and twenty Orohome- 
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Chap. 202-2'M. DKSCKX'J" OF LKoXlDAS. 1'^>U 

uiaus, from the Arcadian Orcbomeiius;^ and a thousand from 
other cities: from Corinth, four hundred men: from Phlius,^ 
two hmidred : and from Mycenae eighty. Such was the number 
from the Peloponnese. There were also present, from Boeotia, 
seTen hundred Thespians and four hundred Thebans. 

203. Besides these troops, the Locrians of Opus and the 

Phocians had obeyed the call of their countrymen, and sent, the 

former all the force they had, the latter a thousand men. For 

envoys had gone from the Greeks at Thermopylae among the 

Xiocrians and Phocians, to call on them for assistance, and to say 

— " They were themselves but the vanguard of the host, sent to 

precede the main body, which might every day be expected to 

follow them. The sea was in good keeping, watched by the 

Athenians, the Eginetans, and the rest of the fleet. There was 

xxo cause why they should fear ; for after all the invader was 

zxot a god but a* man; and there never had been, and never 

^^ould be, a man who was not liable to misfortunes fit)m the very 

day of his birth, and those misfortunes greater in proportion to 

hkia own greatness. The assailant therefore, being only a mortal, 

XEiUst needs fall from his glory." Thus urged, the Locrians and 

tJbte Phocians had come with their troops to Trachis. 

204. The various nations had each captains of their own under 
^wliom they served ; but the one to whom all especially looked 
i3rp, and who had the command of the entire force, was the 
L^acedaemonian, Leonidas. Now Leonidas was the son of Anax- 
a^O-dridas, who was the son of Leo, who was the son of Eurycratidas, / 
^^'lio was the son of Anaxander, who was the son of Eurycrates, 
^^bo was the son of Polydorus, who was the son of Alcamenes, 
^^lio was the son of Telecles, who was the son of Archelaiis, who 
^ads the son of Agesilaiis, who was the son of Doryssus, who was 

^* The Arcadian is here distinguished Hermione. The tlurd was near Cyllene, 

™^xn the Boeotian city of the same name in Elis (Plin. H. N. iv. 5). There can- 

(UUia, viii. 34). The former was situ- not be any doubt that the first of these 

^^ a little to the north of Mantinea, is the town which lb here spoken of, and 

*^ti?een that place and Pheneus (Pau- which subsequently furnished troops at 

■^'i. VIII. xiii.). It is now Kaipaki, Platcea (infra, ix. 28). 

^^ere considerable ruins of the ancient For a description of this Phlius, see 

*own may be traced (GteU's Morea, pp. Pausanias (ii. xiii.). It was situated on 

^*4, 145; Leake's Morea, iii. pp. 99-102). the Peloponnesian Asdpus, which ran 

^ There are said to have been three into the sea near Sicyon. Originally an 

pUoes of this name. One, the most Achaean city, it was conquered by the 

^ous, was situated in the north-eastern Dorians of Argos, but seems to have 

portion of the Peloponnese, about half- retained always a degree of independ- 

^y between Ai^os and Sicyon (Pau- ence. Extensive ruins still mark the 

8*0. II. xiii. § 1). Another, mentioned site, which is at Polyfengo, not far from 

only by Ptolemy (Geogr. iii. 16, p. 100), Ai Ghionji (Gell's Morea, p. 169; Leake, 

Was on the coast, between Nauplia and vol. iii. p. c»39). 
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the son of Labotas, who was the son of Echestratns, who was Ik 
son of Agis, who was the son of EurysiheneSy who was the son of 
Aristodemus, who was the son of Anstomachus, who was the son 
of Cleodseus, who was the son of Hyllus, who was the son of 
Hercules.^ 

Leonidas had come to be king of Sparta quite unexpectedly. 

205, Having two elder brothers, Cleomenes and Dorieus, he 
had no thought of ever mounting the throne. However, when 
Cleomenes died without male offspring, as Dorieus was likewise 
deceased, having perished in Sicily,^ the crown fell to Leonidas, 
who was older than Cleombrotus, the youngest of the sons of . 
Anaxandridas, and, moreover, was married to the daughter d 
Cleomenes.* He had now come to Thermopylae, accompanied 
by the three hundred* men which the law assigned him, whoiH- 
he had himseK chosen from among the citizens, and who wer0 
all of them fathers with sons living. On his way he had taken- 
the troops from Thebes, whose number I have already mentioned^ 
and who were under the command of Leontiades • the son o^ 
Eurymachus. The reason why he made a point of taking troops 
from Thebes, and Thebes only, was, that the Thebans wer^ 
strongly suspected of being well inclined to the Modes. Leonidas 
therefore called on them to come with him to the war, wishing 
to see whether they would comply with his demand, or openly* 
refuse, and disclaim the Greek alliance. They, however, thought 
their wishes leant the other way, nevertheless sent the men.^ 

' This was the accepted genealogy 
and succession of the Spartan kings of 
the elder house, and may be confirmed 
from many sources. The line from 
Eurysthenes to Alcamenes is found in 
Diodorus (ap. Euseb. Chron. Can. pars, 
i. c. 3G, p. 106), who professes to give 
from Apollodorus the exact number of 
years that each king reigned. Pausanias 
(ill. i.-iii.) has the entire list from Aris- 
todemus to Anaxandridas, but without 
any chronology. It is plain, however, 
that he would not have agreed with the 
numbers of Diodorus (see iii. ii. § 3, 
end). Miiller thinks (Dorians, i. p. 
149, E. T.) that the names of the kings 
and the years of their reigns were pre- 
served at Sparta in public registers (oi^o- 
ypcupat) from very early times. 

^ Supra, V. 46. 

* Goiigo, who was mentioned above 
(v. 48, 51), and occurs again, infra, 
ch. 239. 

A Leonidas seems to have been fully 
aware of the desperate nature of the 



service which he now imdertook (m 
the narrative in Diodorus, xi. 4). He^" 
therefore, instead of taking with him^ 
his ordinary bodyguard of youths {ae^ 
note ' on i. G7), selected a bodyguard 
from among the men of advanced age, 
taking none but such as had male off* 
spring living, in order that no family 
might altogether perish (see Miiller's 
Dorians, vol. ii. p. 257, E. T.). 

^ Aristophanes the Boeotian said that 
the commander of the Theban con- 
tingent at Platsea was, not Leontiades, 
but a certain Anaxander (Fr. 5). It is, 
of course, possible enough that in such 
a matter Herodotus may have been 
mistaken. 

7 According to Diodorus (1. s. c) 
there were two parties in Thebes, one 
for and the other against the Persians. 
The latter he represents as sending 
voluntarily the contingent of 400 (see 
also Plut. de Malign. Herod, ii p. 
867, A.). 



Chap. 20-1-208. MOUNTED SPY SExXT 1)Y XEKXES. 141 

206. The force witli Leonidas was sent forward by the Spar- 
tans in advance of their main body, that the sight of them might 
encourage the allies to %ht, and hinder them from going oyer 
to the MedeSy as it was likely they might have done had they seen 
that Sparta was backward. They intended presently, when they 
had celebrated the Cameian festival,^ which was what now kept 
them at home,^ to leave a garrison in Sparta, and hasten in full 
force to join the army. The rest of the allies also intended to 
act similarly; for it happened that the Olympic festival fell 
exactly at this same period.^^ None of them looked to see the 
contest at Thermopylae decided so speedily ; wherefore they were 
<x>ntent to send forward a mere advanced guard. Such accord- 
iiigly were the intentions of the allies. 

207. The Greek forces at Thermopylae, when the Persian army 
drew near to the entrance of the pass, were seized with fear ; and 
0p council was held to consider about a retreat It was the wish 
gy£ the Peloponnesians generally that the army should fall back 
cqpon the Peloponnese, and there guard the Isthmus. But Leo- 
rm-i^^Aflj who saw with what indignation the Phocians and Locrians 
bt^ard of this plan, gave his voice for remaining where they were, 
Mrlhile they sent envoys to the several cities to ask for help, since 
til3.6y were too few to make a stand against an army like that of 
tbeMedes. 

208. While this debate was going on, Xerxes sent a mounted 

spy to observe the Greeks, and note how many they were, and 

ft^e what they were doing. He had heard, before he came out of 

Thessaly, that a few men were assembled at this place, and that 

' The Cameian festival fell in the Greeks, appears &om the various ex- 

Spttrtan month Cameius, the Athenian planations of Pausanias (iii. xiii. § 3) 

^•taceitnion, corresponcfing nearly to and others (Schol. Theocrit. v. 83 ; 

®* August. It was held in honour Phavorin. ad voc, &c.). 

^ Apollo Oumeius, a deity worshipped * Vide supra, vi. 106, note •, and 

from very ancient times in the Pelo- compare infra^ ix. 7 ; Thucyd. iv. 5 ; 

ponaeae, especially at Amyclae. Miiller v. 54, &c. 

(Orchom. p. 327) supposes this worship ^^ Vide infra, viii. 26. The Olympic 

to have been brought to AmyclsB from festival was celebrated at the time of 

Thebes by the j^gidsB. It appears cer- the first full moon after the summer 

toinly to have been anterior to the solstice (Bockh ad Pind. 01. iii. 35). 

Dorian conquest (Dorians, vol. i. pp. It therefore ordinarily preceded the 

373-375, E. T.). The Spartan festival Spartan Cameia, falling in the latter 

is said to have been instituted b.c. 676 end of Jime or in July. The Greeks 

(Athen. ziv. p. 635, £.; Euseb. Chron. would be very unwilling to give up. 

Can. pars i. c. 33). It was of a warlike without absolute necessity, their attend- 

cfaaracter, like the Athenian Boedromia. ance upon the great games *' connected 

For further particulars, see Smith's with so many purposes of pleasure, 

Diet, of Antiq. sub voc. Kapvua, business, and religion " (cf. Thirlwally 

That the origin and meaning of the vol. i. ch. x. pp. 390-393). 
word Cameiua was imknown to the 
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at their head were certain Lacedsemoniansy under LecmidBS, a 
descendant of Hercule& The horseman rode up to the camp^ 
and looked about him, but did not see the whole army; for 
such as were on the further side of the wall ^ (which had bera 
rebuilt]and was now carefully guarded) it was not possible for him 
to behold ; but he observed those on the outside, who were en- 
camped in front of the rampart It chanced that at this time 
the Lacedfemonians held the outer guard, and were seen by the 
spy, some of them engaged in gjnnnastic exercises, others comb- 
ing their long hair. At this the spy greatly marvelled, but he 
counted their number, and when he had taken accurate note of 
everything, he rode back quietly ; for no one pursued after himi 
nor paid any heed to lus visit. So he returned, and told Xenee 
all that he had seen. 

209. Upon this, Xerxes, who had no means of surmising tb6 
truth — namely, that the Spartans were preparing to do or diB 
manfully — ^but thought it laughable that they should be engage^ 
in such employments, sent and called to his presence Demaratil^ 
the son of Ariston, who still remained with the army. Whei^ 
he appeared, Xerxes told him all that he had heard, and que^^ 
tioned him concerning the news, since he was anxious to under^ 
stand the meaning of such behaviour on the part of the Spartan^ 
Then Demaratus said — 

" I spake to thee, King ! concerning these men long since,^ 
when we had but just begun our march upon Greece ; thou, 
however, didst only laugh at my words, when I told thee of all ^ 
this, which I saw would come to pass. Earnestly do I struggle 
at all times to speak truth to thee, sire ; and now listen to it once 
more. These men have come to dispute the pass with us ; and 
it is for this that they are now making ready. TTis their custom, 
when they are about to hazard their lives, to adorn their heads 
with care.^ Be assured, however, that if thou canst subdue the 
men who are here and the Lacedfemonians who remain in 
Sparta, tliere is no other nation in all the world which will ven- 

' Tho wall built by tbe Phooians Plutarch (Lycurg. o. 22), and by Xeno- 

(flupra, ch. 176), which Colonel Loake phon (Rep. Lac. xiii. § 8), if we adopt 

places '* n little eastward of the western in that place the reading icficTcrMr/Licyy. 

salt-spring" (Northern Greece, ii. p. The same military coxcombry was 

52). See the Plan, supra, p. 138. shown in the bright polish of their 

- Supra, chs. 101-104. armour at such seasons, in the garlands 

' The Spartan custom of wearing the wherewith on entering battle they 

hair long has been already noticed adorned their brows, and in the scarlet 

(supra, i. 82). The particular attention dresses which they wore (Xen. ut supra; 

bestowed on its adornment in times of ^lian, V. H. yi. 6; Etym. Magn. ad voc 

imminent danger is witnessed to by 4s ^oi¥uci9as Kara^dwcu). 
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lure to lift a band in their defence. Tliou hast now to deal with 
the first kingdom and town in Greece, and with the bravest 
men." 

Then Xerxes, to whom what Demaratus said seemed alto- 
gether to surpass beUef, asked further, ** how it was possible for 
so small an army to contend with his?" 

** O king! " Demaratus answered, " let me be treated as a liar,^ 
if matters fall not out as I say." 

210. But Xerxes was not persuaded any the more. Four 
whole days he suflfered to go by,* expecting that the Greeks 
would run away. When, however, he found on the fifth that 
they were not gone, thinking that their firm stand was mere 
impudence and recklessness, he grew wroth, and sent against 
them the Medes and Oissians, with orders to take them alive 
and bring them into his presence. Then the Medes rushed 
forward and charged the Greeks, but fell in vast numbers : 
others however took the places of the slain, and would not be 
beaten off*, though they suffered terrible losses. In this way it 
became clear to all, and especially to the King, that though he 
bad plenty of combatants, he had but very few warriors. The 
struggle, however, continued during the whole day. s^^^^ 

211. Then the Medes, having met so rough a reception, with- 
drew from the fight ; cmd their place was taken by the band of 
Persians under Hydames, whom the King called his " Immor- 
tals:"* they, it was thought, would soon finish the business. 
But when they joined battle with the Greeks, 'twas with no 
better success than the Median detachment — ^things went much 
as before — the two armies fighting in a narrow space, and the 
barbarians using shorter spears than the Greeks,^ and having 
BO advantage from their numbers. The Laceda3monians fought 
in a way worthy of note, and showed themselves far more skil- 
fol in fight than their adversaries, often turning their backs, and 
making as though they were all flying away, on which the 
barbarians would rush after them with much noise and shouting, 
when the Spartans at their approach would wheel round and 
fece their pursuers, in this way destroying vast numbers of the 

* Diodorus relates (xi. 5) that Xerxes and only began the attack when that 

xnade peaceful overtures to Leonidaa hope failed him. 

during this mterval. There is, how- ^ Supra, ch. 83. 

efOTy no probability in his story; and it ^ See note '' on ch. 61 of this book, 

10 difficult to account for the long delay and compare v. 49. Diodorus ascribes 

whieh occurred, unless we may suppose the success of the Qreeks to the greater 

tfMi tlie Persian king looked at first to size of their s/iields (xi. 7). 
obtaining the co-operation of his fleet, 
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enemy. Some Spaxtans likewise fell in these encountera^ but 
only a very few.^ At last the Persians, finding that all their 
efforts to gain the pass availed nothing, and that, whether they 
attacked by divisions or in any other way, it was to no purpoee, 
withdrew to their own quarters. 

212. During these assaults, it is said that Xerxes, who was 
watching the battle, thrice leaped from the throne on which he 
sate,® in terror for his army. 

Next day the combat was renewed, but with no better success 
on the part of the barbarians. The Greeks were so few that 
the barbarians hoped to find them disabled, by reason of their 
wounds, &om offering any further resistance ; and so they once 
more attacked them. But the Greeks were drawn up in detach- 
ments according to their cities, and bore the brunt of the battle 
in turns, — ^all except the Phocians, who had been stationed on 
the mountain to guard the pathway. So, when the Persians 
found no difference between that day and the preceding, they 
again retired to their quarters. 

213. Now, as the King was in a great strait, and knew not 
how he should deal with the emergency, Ephialtes, the son of 
Eurydemus, a man of Malis, came to him and was admitted to a 
conference. Stirred by the hope of receiving a rich reward at 
the King's hands, he had come to tell him of the pathway which 
led across the mountain to Thermopylae ; by which disclosure he 
brought destruction on the band of Greeks who had there ¥dth- 
stood the barbarians. This Ephialtes afterwards, from fear of 
the Lacedaemonians, fled into Thessaly ; and during his exile, in 
an assembly of the Amphictyons held at Pylae, a price was set 
upon his head by the Pylagorse.* When some time had gone 
by, he returned from exile, and went to Anticjrra, where he was 
slain by AthSnades, a native of Trachis. Athenades did not 
slay him for his treachery, but for another reason, which I shall 
mention in a later part of my History : *® yet still the Lacedae- 
monians honoured him none the less. Thus then did Ephialtes 
perish a long time afterwards. 



"^ DiodoruB (1. c.) uses the same ex- ^^ It is curious that Herodotus haa 

pression 6\lyuv irnrrttKirttv, Ctesias, omitted to redeem this pledge. Dahl- 

with his usual disregard of truth, says mann sees in the circumstance a proof 

"two or three " (Exc. Pers. § 23). that " the work was broken off in the 

8 Compare iii. 155, where the same midst of its compilation by the pressure 

sign of excited feeling is mentioned. of external circumstances " (Life of 

* Concerning the F^flagoriB, see note ' Herod, p. 34, E. T.). See IntrodnoU 

to ch. 200 of tlys book. Essay, vol. i. oh. i. p. 28. 
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214. Besides this there is another story told,^ which I do not 
at all believe — to wit, that Onetas the son of Phanagoras, a 
native of Carystus, and Corydallus, a man of Anticyra, were the 
persons who spoke on this matter to the king, and took the 
Persians across the mountain. One may guess which story is 
true, fix)m the fact that the deputies of the Greeks, the Pyla- 
gorae, who must have had the best means of ascertaining the 
truth, did not offer the reward for the heads of Onetas and 
Corydallus, but for that of Ephialtes of Trachis ; and again from 
the flight of Ephialtes, which we know to have been on this 
account. Onetas, I allow, although he was not a Mahan,* might 
have been acquainted with the path, if he had lived much in 
that part of the country ; but as Ephialtes was the person who 
actually led the Persians round the mountain by the pathway, 
I leave his name on record as that of the man who did the 
deed.' 

215. Great was the joy of Xerxes on this occasion ; and as he 
approved highly of the enterprise which Ephialtes imdertook 
to accomplish, he forthwith sent upon tlie errand Hydames, and 
the Persians under him.* The troops left the camp about the 
time of the lighting of the lamps.*^ The pathway along which 
they went was first discovered by the Malians of these parts, who 
soon afterwards led the Thessalians by it to attack the Phocians, 
at the time when the Phocians fortified the pass with a wall,® 
and so put themselves under covert from danger. And ever 
since, the path has always been put to an ill use by the 
Malians. 



* Thirl waU remarks that "many 
tongues " would have been likely to 
rereal the secret (Hist, of Greece, ii. 
p. 286). Certainly the discredit of the 
betrayal was shared by a considerable 
number of persons. Besides the three 
here mentioned, CtesiaB tells us of 
Calliades and Timaphemes, two Tra- 
chiniana apparently of high rank, who 
had joined Xerxes with a body of 
troops from Trachis, and whom he 
makes the actual conductors of the Per- 
sian army across the mountain (Exc. 
Pers. § 24). 

' Csuystus was in Euboea, on the 
south coast (supra, vi. 99, note •). An- 
ticyra, the city of Corydallus, was a 
MMiaii town (supra, ch. 198). 

' The Greeks generally seem to have 
acquiesced in this judgment (cf. Strab. 
i. p. 15 ; Pausan. i. iv. § 2; Polyaen. vii. 

VOL. IV. 



1 5 ; and the Tpox^vi^r ris of Diodorus, 
xi. 8). 

** The 10,000 Inmiortals, a better 
number for a night march than the 
20,0U0 soldiers of Diodorus (1. s. c), 
or the 40,000 of Ctesias (Exc. Pers. 
§24). 

* This mode of marking the early 
portion of the night is not uncommon 
in Greek authors. Traces of it will be 
found in Philostratus (Vit. Apollon. 
Tyan. vii. 15), Diodorus Siculus (xlx. 
31), Athenseus (xv. p. 702, B.^, and 
others. The practice of distinguishing 
different periods of the day and night 
by the human occupations of the hoiu*, 
appears likewise in the expressions ircpl 
irK'fiOovffay iyopdv (supra, iv. 181), fiov- 
\vT6v9t (Hom. II. xvi. 779), and the 
like. 

« Supra, ch. 176. 

1. 
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THE MOUNTAIN PATH DESCRIBED. 



BomYU. 



218. The course which it takes is the following: — ^Beginning 
at the Asdpasy where that stream flows through tiie deft in the 
hills,^ it runs along the ridge of the mountain (which is called^ 
like the pathway over it» Anopaea),^ and ends at the city of 
Alpenus — ^the fiiBt Locrian town as you come from Malis — ^by 
the stone called Melampygus and the seats of the Cercopians.' 
Here it is as narrow as at any other point. 

217. The Persians took this path, and, crossing the Asopus,^^ 
continued their march through the whole of the night, haying 
the mountains of CEta on their right hand, and on their left 
those of Trachis.^ At dawn of day they found themselves dose 
to the summit. Now the hill was guarded, as I have already 
said,^ by a thousand Phocian men-at-arms, who were placed 
there to defend the pathway, and at the same time to secure 
their own coimtry. They had been given the guard of the 
mountain path, while the other Greeks defended the pass below, 
because they had volimteered for the service, and had pledged 
themselves to Leonidas to maintain the post 

21t. The ascent of the Persians became known to the Pho- 



' Supra, oh. 199. 

• Strabo (ix. p. 621), Livy (xxxvi. 
15), aDd Pliny ?H. N. iv. 7, end), call 
the mountain Callidromus, which seems 
to have been properly the name of one 
of its heights (Liy. xxxvi. 16, ad fin.). 
Appian makes *Atrapus' — the word 
commonly used in Greek for pathway 
— the proper name of this particular 
pth (De Bell. Syr. p. 158). No writer 
but Herodotus has preserved the term 
' Anopsaa.' The mountain is now called 
Sardmata (Leake's Northern Greece, vol. 
ii. p. 8). 

'The Cercopians in the legend of 
Hercules are humorous thieves, who 
alternately amuse and annoy him. They 
are sometimes introduced into his 
Asiatic adventures (Diod. Sic. iv. 31 ; 
Apollod. n. vi. § 3, &c.), but belong 
more properly to this locality, with 
which the name of Hercules is so pecu- 
liarly associated (supra, ch. 176, note^; 
and compare Mmler*s Dorians, vol. i. 
p. 437, E. T.). The tale, whereto allu- 
sion is here made, and from which 
Hercules derived the epithet of Melam- 
pygus, is thus told by K. 0. Miiller: 

''Hercules, annoyed at the insults 
offered to him by the Cercopians, binds 
two of them to a pole in the manner 
represented on the bas-relief of Selinus, 
and marches off with his prize. Happily 



for the offenders, the hinder twrts of 
Hercules had become tanned by con- 
tinued labours and exposure to the 
atmosphere, which renunded them of 
an old prophecy, warning them to 
beware of a person of this compleaion, 
and the coincidence caused them to 
burst out into an inmioderat* fit of 
laughter. This surprised Hercules, who 
inquired the reason, and was himself so 
diverted by it, that he set both his 
prisoners at liberty " (Dozisns, toL i. 
p. 464). 

*^ It is to be supposed, that at the 
close of each day the Persian troops 
engaged fell back upon the great camp 
at Trachis. Hydames would thus have 
to cross the As6pu8, on bsginning his 
march over the mountain. 

1 These words furnish a diflSculty, 
which Colonel Leake has done a good 
deal to remove, by obsmnring that the 
heights above the Trachinian predpioas 
on the lefb bank of the AsOpus maj at 
this time have been in the possession of 
the (Eteeans, while Mount CaUidromus 
(Anopsea) may have belonged to 
Trachis (Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 
55). Thus the range between the goige 
of the Asopus and Thermopylss wul be 
the "Trachinian mountains" of this 
passage. 

' Supra, oh. 212. 
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cians in the following manner : — During all the time that they 
were making their way up, the Greeks remained unconscious of 
ity inasmuch as the whole mountain was covered with groves of 
oak ; but it happened that the air was very stilly and the leaves 
which the Persians stirred with their feet made,^ as it was 
likely they would, a loud rustling, whereupon the Phocians 
jumped up and flew to seize their arms. In a moment the bar- 
barians came in sight, and, perceiving men arming themselves, 
were greatly amazed; for they had fallen in with an enemy 
when they expected no opposition. Hydames, alarmed at the 
sights and fearing lest the Phocians might be LacedaBmonians, 
inquired of Ephialtes to what nation these troops belonged. 
Ephialtes told him the exact truth, whereupon he arrayed his 
Persians for battle. The Phocians, galled by the showers of 
arrows to which they were exposed, and imagining themselves 
the special object of the Persian attack, fled hastily to the crest * 
of the mountain,^ and there made ready to meet death ; but 
while their mistake continued, the Persians, with Ephialtes and 
Hydames, not thinking it worth their while to delay on account ^ 
of Phocians, passed on and descended the mountain with all 
possible speed. 

219. The Greeks at ThermopylsB received the first warning of 
the destruction which the dawn would bring on them from the 
seer Megistias,* who read their fate in the victims as he was 
sacrificing. After this deserters came in,* and brought the 
news that the Persians were marching round by the hills : it was 
still night ^ when these men arrived. Last of all, the scouts 
came running down from the heights, and brought in the same 
accounts, when the day was just beginning to break. Then the 
Greeks held a council to consider what they should do, and here 
opinions were divided : some were strong against quitting their 

' Colonel Leake remarks, that "the advantage of a thick fog to conceal his 

stillness of the dawn, which saved the approach, and surprised the Phocians, 

Phocians from being surprised, is very who, however, made a brave resistance, 

charaoteristic of the climate of Greece and when forced to yield, fell back 

in the season when the occiurence took upon the Oreeks in the pass, who were 

place, and, like many other trifling cir- enabled to save themselves by a hasty 

emnstan<»s occurring in the history of embarkation. (See the narrative in 

the Persian invasion, is an interesting Pausanias, x. 22.) 

proof of the accuracy and veracity of * Infra, chs. 221 and 228. 

the historian'* (Northern Greece, vol. ii. ^ Tyrastiadas, an iEolian Greek from 

p. 55). Cym^, is mentioned by Diodorus as the 

* The same post was again entrusted person who brought the news (xi. 8, ad 

to the Phocians, at the time of the great fin.). 

Gallic invasion, and with nearly the ^ About midnight (ircpi ikivaz vv- 

same resolt. The Gallic general took irras), according to Diodorus (xi. 9). 

L 2 
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post, while others contended to the contrary. So when the 
council had broken up, part of the troops departed and went 
their ways homeward to their several states ; part however re- 
solved to remain, and to stand by Leonidas to the last 

220. It is said that Leonidas himself sent away the troops who 
departed,^ because he tendered their safety, but thought it 
imseemly that either he or his Spartans should quit the poet 
which they had been especially sent to guard. For my own 
part, I incline to think that Leonidas gave the order, because 
he perceived the allies to be out of heart and unwilling to 
encounter the danger to which his own mind was made up. He 
therefore commanded them to retreat, but said that he himself 
could not draw back with honour; knowing that, if he- stayed, 
glory awaited him, and that Sparta in that casVwoold not lo^ 
her prosperity. For when the Spartans, at the very beginning 
of the war, sent to consult the oracle concerning it, the answer 
which they received from the Pythoness was, " that either 
Sparta must be overthrown by the barbarians, or one of her 
kings must perish." ® The prophecy was 4elivered in hexameter 
verse, and ran thus : — 

" ye men who dwell in the streets of broad Lacedsemon ! 
Either your glorious town shall be sacked by the children of Perseus, 
Or, in exchange, must all through the whole Laconian country 
Mourn for the loss of a king, descendant of great Hericles. 
He cannot be withstood by the courage of bulls nor of lions. 
Strive as they may; he is mighty as Jove ; there is nought that shaU stay him, 
Till he have got for his prey your king, or your glorious city." 

The remembrance of this answer, I think, and the wish to secure 
the whole glory for the Spartans, caused Leonidas to send the 
allies away. This is more likely than that they quarrelled with 
him, and took their departure in such unruly fashion. 

221. To me it seems no small argument in favour of this view, 
that the seer also who accompanied the army, Megistias, the 
Acarnanian,^ — said to have been of the blood of Melampus,^ and 

^ So Diodonis (1. c.) and Justin (ii. the mythic Camus, from whom some 

11). supposed the Camean festival to have 

^ A similar declaration is said to have derived its name (Pausan. lu. xiii § 3; 
been made by the oracle in respect of cf. Schol. Theocrit. v. 83, and see 
Codrus (supra, v. 76, note '). The idea, Lobeck, Aglaoph. p. 310, note "*). 
which was akin to that of the special ' Melampus was placed in the genera- 
efficacy of human sacrifices, is found tion before the Trojan war. He married 
also among the Italic nations, as in the Pero, the sister of Nestor and daughter 
well-known devotio of the Romans. of Neleus. His mythic history will be 

1 The celebrity of the Acamanian found in Hom. Od. xi. 287-297, xv. 

seers hjis been already mentioned (supra, 226-242; ApoUod. I. ix. § 12, ii. ii. 

i. 02, note '). To the historical cha- § 2 ; Pausan. n. xviii. § 4 ; Pherecyd. 

racters there enumerated we may add Fr. 24 and 75. Vide supra, ii. 49. 
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the same who was led by the appearance of the victims to warn 
ihe Greeks of the danger which threatened them, — received 
orders to retire (as it is certain he did) from Leonidas, that he 
might escape the coming destruction. Megistias, however, 
though bidden to depart, refused, and stayed vrith the army ; 
but he had an only son present with the expedition, whom he 
now sent away. 

222. So the allies, when Leonidas ordered them to retire, 
obeyed him and forthwith departed. Only the Thespians and 
the Thebans ^ remained with the Spartans ; and of these the 
Thebans were kept back by Leonidas as host^es, very much 
against their will. The Thespians, on the contrary, stayed 
entirely of their own accord,* refusing to retreat, and declaring 
that they would not forsake Leonidas and his followers. So they 
abode with the Spartans, and died with them. Their leader 
was Demoplulus, the son of Diadromes. 

223. At sunrise Xerxes made libations, after which he waited 
until the time when the forum is wont to fill, and then began 
his advance. Ephialtes had instructed him thus, as the descent 
of the mountain is much quicker, and the distance much shorter, 
than the way round the hills, and the ascent.*^ So the Imrba- 
rians under Xerxes began to draw nigh ; and the Greeks under 
Leonidas, as they now went forth determined to die, advanced 
much further than on previous days, until they reached the 
more open portion of the pass. BLitherto they had held their 



' Patisaniaa relates a tradition that 
the SO MycenacaiiB (supra, ch. 202) chose 
to remain, and thus incurred the bitter 
hostility of Argos (ii. xvi. § 4 ; x. xx. 
§ 2, end). Neither he nor Diodorus 
mentions the presence of the Thebans, 
which, however, cannot be doubted. It 
has been strongly argued that these 
last must have remained of their own 
accord (Plutarch, ii. p. 865 ; Thirlwall, 
u. p. 287), since Leonidas would have 
had neither motive nor means to detain 
them. Thirlwall thinks "their first 
choice was on the side of honour, their 
last on that of prudence/' Perhaps 
their first choice was intended to lull 
suapicion, and at the same time to give 
them that special claim to a recom- 
pence which deserters in the hour of 
battle are considered to possess (vide 
Bupra, ▼!. 25). 

* This conduct of the Thespians is 
very remarkable. They were perhaps 



excited to it in some degree by the hope 
of becoming, if the Greek cause pros- 
pered, the head of the Boeotian con- 
federacy. There was always a jealousy 
l)etween Thebes and Thespiaj, which 
broke out strongly upon occasions (see 
Thucyd. iv. 133, vi. 95 ; Xen. Hell. vi. 
iii. § 1, &c.). 

6 Colonel Leake says (N. G. ii. p. 54) 
that "the descent was not much less 
than the ascent in actual distance ; " 
only as the ground was better, and the 
march performed by daylight, the time 
spent was shorter. But Herodotus 
asserts that " the distance was much 
shorter." This it becomes if the route 
by At Tanni be taken as the track of 
Hydames, instead of the more cir- 
cuitous one which Colonel Leake prefers 
(p. ;i9). He remarks that the circuitous 
route is in fact the quickest. No doubt 
it is to ascend ; but to descend is a dif- 
ferent matter, as all travellers know. 
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station within the wall,* and firom this had gone forth to fight 
at the point where the pass was the narrowest Now the? 
joined battle beyond the defile, and carried slaughter among the 
barbarians, who fell in heaps. Behind them the captains of the 
squadrons, armed with whips, urged their men forward with 
continual blows.^ Many were thrust into the sea, and there 
perished ; a still greater number were trampled to death by 
their own soldiers ; no one heeded the dying. For the Greeks^ 
reckless of their own safety and desperate, since they knew that^ 
as the mountain had been crossed, their destruction was nigh al 
hand, exerted themselves with the most furious valour against 
the barbarians. 

224. By this time the spears of the greater number were all 
shivered, and with their swords they hewed down the ranks oj 
the Persians ; and here, as they strove, Leonidas fell fi^tinj 
bravely, together with many other famous Spartans, whose 
names I have taken care to leam on account of their greai 
worthiness, as indeed I have those of all the three hundred. 
There fell too at the same time very many famous Persians 
among them, two sons of Darius, Abrocomes and Hyperanthes, 
his children by Phratagun^, the daughter of Artanes. Artane 
was brother of King Darius, being a son of Hystaspes, the soi 
of Arsames ; and when he gave his daughter to the King, h 
made him heir likewise of all his substance; for she was his onl' 
child. 

225. Thus two brothers of Xerxes here fought and felL An< 
now there arose a fierce struggle between the Persians and th< 
Lacedaemonians over the body of Leonidas, in which the Greek 
four times drove back the enemy, and at last by their grea 
bravery succeeded in bearing off the body. This combat wa 
scarcely ended when the Persians with Ephialtes approached 
and the Greeks, informed that they drew nigh, made a chang* 

^ The exact position of this wall is supra, eh. 22, note *. Ariatotle p«rfaa{) 

difficult to fix. No traces of it are to refers to it (Eth. m. viii. § 5). 

be found. Colonel Leake suggests that * These names were aU inscribed o 

it '* was built a little eastward of the a pillar at Sparta, which remained atanc 

western salt-spring, so that the current ing in the time of Pausanias (ni. xiv. § 1] 

from this spring may have flowed along * It cannot be supposed that tli 

the exterior side of tiie wall " (ii. p. 52). sons of Darius really Dore names ■ 

But in that case the narrow part of the thoroughly Oreek as these. We mui 

pass would have been entirely loithin the either suppose them to be the Gree 

wall. equivalents of the Persian names, o 

^ Ctesias relates the same of one of Persian names distorted into a Gree 

the earlier combats (£xc. Pen. § 23). form. Compare Zopyrus (supra, vol. ii 

Concerning the practice itself, vide p. 455). 
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in the maimer of their fighting. Drawing back into the narrow- 
est part of the pass, and retreating even behind the cross wall, 
tbey- posted themselves upon a hillock, where they stood all 
dmwn up together in one close body, except only the Thebans. 
The hillock whereof I speak is at tlie entrance of the straits,^* 
where the stone lion stands which was set up in honour of Leo- 
nidaa^ Here they defended themselves to the last, such as still 
had swords using them, and the others resisting with their hands 
and teeth; till the barbarians, who in part had pulled down the 
wall and attacked them in front, in part had gone round and 
now encircled them upon every side, overwhelmed and buried 
the remnant which was left beneath showers of missile weapons.^ 

226. Thus nobly did the whole body of Lacedsemonians and 
Theepians behave; but nevertheless one man is said to have 
disdngiushed himself above all the rest, to wit, Dieneces the 
Spartan. A speech which he made before the Greeks engaged 
the Medes^ remains on record. One of the Trachinians ^ told 
him, ^Such was the number of the barbarians, that when they 
shot forth their arrows the sun would be darkened by their 
multitude." DiSneces, not at all frightened at these words, but 
making light of the Median numbers, answered, " Our Trachi- 
nian friend brings us excellent tidings. If the Medes darken the 
sun, we shall have our fight in the shade/' Other sayings too 
of a like nature are reported to have been left on record by this 
same person. 

227, Next to him two brothers, Lacedaemonians, are reputed 
to have made themselves conspicuous: they were named Alpheus 
and Maro, and were the sons of Orsiphantus. There was also a 



* There are two hillocks in the nar- 
row portion of the pass, both natural. 
On one, the eastern, stands the modem 
TurloBh Deroeni, or custom-house. 
Colonel Leake regards the other, which 
IB nearer the Phocian wall, and in the 
▼eiy narrowest neck of the pass, as 
more jprobably the scene of the lasi 
■tmggle, and therefore the site of the 
monnment (N. G. vol. ii. p. 52). 

1 The well-known lines ascribed to 
' Simonides are undoubtedly an epigraph 
intended for this monument, but it is 
not certain that they were ever in- 
scribed uponit. They show the lion to 
hftve been an allusion to the hero's name. 

^ywi itkit xAnrumt fyw, Bvaritv i' hv iyit vvv 
^povpM, TMM T^^ Aa&Y ttifitfiatk. 

*AAX* ft fdi BvfLoy y h-iuv ii^hv, in ovoit clxcy. 
OvK or ryw rvi/ifi^ t^ iwiBi^a ir65af . 

(Ft. xxxii. Galaf.) 



The monument seems to have been 
standing at least as late as the time 
of Tiberius (see the epigram of Bas- 
sus to which Liarcher refers, note ad 
loc). 

^ The exaggerated accounts of the last 
struggle afterwards current give addi- 
tional value to the moderate description 
of Herodotus. See Diodorus (iv. 10), 
where the Greeks attack the Persian 
camp, penetrate to the royal tent, and 
are within a little of killing the Idng. 
Compare Justin (ii. 11), and Aristides 
of ^letus (Fr. 21), who said that Leo- 
lidas snatched the diadem from Xerxes' 
head. 

5 Compare Cicero (Tusc. Disp. i. 42), 
who, however, ascribes the words to a 
Persian, 
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BookVU. 



This was 
alone : — 



Thespian who gained greater glory than any of his country- 
men: he was a man called Dithyrambus, the son of Hbj^ 
matidas. 

228. The slain were buried where they fell ; and in their 
honour, nor less in honour of those who died before Leonidas 
sent the allies away, an inscription was set up, which said, — 

** Here did four thousand men from Pelops* knd* 
AgainBt three hundred myriads bravely stand." 

in honour of aU. Another was for the Spartans 

" Gk>, stranger, and to Lacedmnon teU 
That here, obeying her behests, we feU.''. * 

This was for the LacedsBmonians. The seer had the following : — 

'' The great Megistias' tomb you here may view. 

Whom slew the Medes, fresh from Spereheiua^ fords. 
WeU the wise seer the coming death foreknew. 
Yet scorned he to forsake his Spartan lords." 

These inscriptions, and the pillars likewise, were all set up by 
the Amphictyons, except that in honour of Megistias, which was 
inscribed to him (on account of their sworn friendship) by 
Simonides, the son of Leoprepes.^ 

229. Two of the three hundred, it is said, AristodSmus and 
Eurytus, having been attacked by a disease of the eyes, had 
received orders from Leonidas to quit the camp ; and both lay 
at Alpeni in the worst stage of the malady. These two men 
migh^ had they been so minded, have agreed together to return 



^ Herodotus seems to have miscon- 
ceived this inscription. He regarded it 
as an epitaph upon the Greeks slain at 
Thermopylsa. Hence he sets the num- 
ber of the slain at 4000 (infra, viii. 25). 
But it plainly appears from the wording 
to have been an inscription set up in 
honour of the Peloponncsians only, and 
to have referred to all vho fought , not 
merely to those who fell. We may 
derive from it a confirmation of the 
statement made both by Diodonis (xi. 
4) and Isocrates (in two places, Paneg. 
p. 223, and Archid. p. 78, ed. Anger.), 
that a body of Laced lemonians ac- 
companied the 300 Spartans. The Pelo- 
ponnesians in Herodotus's list amount 
only to 3100. Add to these the Lace- 
dicmonians — 700 according to Isocratei, 
lOOO according to Diodorua — and we 
have a total in either case entitled to be 
spoken of as 4000. The Helots woald 
of course be omitted. 



^ This famous inscription ia given 
with some little difference by Lycurgus 
(in Leocr. § 28, p. 393), Diodorus (xi 
33;, jindStrabo(ix.p. 622). The second 
line, according to these authors, ran 
thui — 

ixifitBa roif KtCvtav wtiBofittnH fOfU^UMt. 

It is this version which Cicero has trans- 
lated in the Tusculans (i. 42) : — 
" I>ic, hoq)e», Spartio nos tc lilc vidiase jacentcs, 
Dutu Sanctis patrtfc kffibut obsequimor.*' 
" Simonides was the poet laureate of 
the time. All three inscriptions are as- 
cribed to him by other writers (see Schol. 
ad ^Vristid, ii. p. 380, and compare Cic. 
Tuso. 1. s. c). He appears also to have 
written one of his lyric pieces on the 
same subject (see Diod. xi. 11). •* Simo- 
nides, the son of Leoprepes," is iden- 
tical with the "Simonides the Cean** 
of Book V. ch. 102 (see Schol. ad Arist. 
Veep. 1402). On his ' insoriptions at 
Plateca, see below, ix. 85, note *. 



i^ 
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Edive to Sparta ; or if they did not like to return, they might 
bave gone both to the field and fallen with their countrymen. 
But at this time, when either way was open to them, unhappily 
they could not agree, but took contrary courses. Eurytus no 
sooner heard that the Persians had come round the mountain 
than straightway he called for his armour, and having buckled 
it on, bade his Helot ^ lead him to the place where his friends 
Hrere fighting. The Helot did so, and then turned and fled ; 
3ut Eurytus plunged into the thick of the battle, and so perished, 
^istodemus, on the other hand, was faint of heart, and remained 
it Alpeni. It is my belief that if Aristodeinus only had been 
dck and returned, or if both had come back together, ihe Spartans 
¥ould have been content and felt no anger ; but when there 
vere two men with the very same excuse, and one of them was 
shary of his life, while the other freely gave it, they could not 
>ut be very wroth with the former. 

230. This is the accoimt which some give of the escape of 
kristodemus. Others say, that he, with another, had been sent 
m a message from the army, and, having it in his power to 
•etum in time for the battle, purposely loitered on the road, and 
ya survived his comrades ; while his fellow-messenger came back 
ax time, and fell in the battle. 

231. When Aristodemus returned to Lacedaemon, reproach 
Bud disgrace awaited him; disgrace, inasmuch as no Spartan 
v^ould give him a light to kindle his fire, or so much as address 
H word to him ; ® and reproach, since all spoke of him as " the 
craven." However he wiped away all his shame afterwards at 
the battle of Platoea.^ 

232. Another of the three hundred is likewise said to have 
survived the battle, a man named Pantites, whom Leonidas had 
sent on an embassy into Thessaly. He, they say, on his return 
to Sparta, found himself in such disesteem that he hanged 
himself. 

233. The Thebans under the command of Leontiades remained 



' By the expression ** his Helot," we ^^" eijr5<,je<7«ai, /*^Te irpo<Tif>uivtiv nyA, 

tte to understand the special servant '*^''' •'" ^*"rj^x<^'V f^vrf OvjiaiTi 
[Vtpivuv), whose buBiness it was to Uid. Tyr. 238-240. 

attend constantly upon the Spartan 'Art/if a at Sparta had not the definite 

WMTior (Mailer's Dorians, vol. ii. p. 36). character which it bore at Athens, but 

Bendes the Otpdiruy, each Spartan seems depended for its degree upon the vote 

to have been followed to the field by of the people on the occasion. The 

nx other Helots (infra, viii. 25, note 3, Spartans who sui-rendered in Sphacteria 

and compare ix. 10, and 28). were punished for more lightly than 

Compare the form of outlawry m Aristoddmus (Thucyd. v. 34). 
Sophocles:— 9 yide infra, ix. 71. 
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with the Greeks, and fought against the barbarians, only so long 
as necessity compelled them. No sooner did they see victor; 
inclining to the Persians, and the Greeks imder Leonidtf 
hurrying with all speed towards the hillock, than they ibOTed 
away from their companions, and with hands upraised ^* iidTanoed 
towards the barbarians, exclaiming, as was indeed most true,-- 
'< that they for their part wished well to the Hedes, and had 
been among the first to give earth and water to the King ; force 
alone had brought them to Thermopylae ; and so they must not 
be blamed for the slaughter whidi had beMlen the King's 
army." These words, the truth of which was attested by the 
Thessalians, sufficed to obtain the Thebans the grant of their 
lives. However, their good fortune was not without some draw- 
back ; for several of them were slain by the barbarians on their 
first approach ; and the rest, who were the greater number, had 
the royal mark branded ^ upon their bodies by the command of 
Xerxes, — Leontiades, their captain, being tlie first to suffer. 
(This man's son, Eurymachus, was afterwards slain by the 
Plateeans, when he came with a band of 400 Thebans, and seized 
their city.)^ 

234. Thus fought the Greeks at ThermopylsB. And Xerxes, 
after the fight was over, called for Demaratus to question him ; 
and began as follows : — 

"Demaratus, thou art a worthy man; thy true-speaking 
proves it All has happened as thou didst forewarn. Now 
then, tell me, how many Lacedaemonians are there left, and of 
those left how many are such brave warriors as these ? Or are 
they all alike?" 

"0 King!" replied the other, '*the whole number of the 
Lacedaemonians is very great; and many are the cities which 
they inhabit^ But I Mrill tell thee what thou really wishest to 

*^ This token of Bubmiasion ia fre- Thuojdides (ii. 2-5), who only differs 

quently represented on the Egyptian from Herodotus by making the nom- 

monuments. (See fig. 7, in woodcut ber of the assailants '*very little ex- 

of n. on ch. 61, No. IV. figs. 6, 11.)— ceed 300." 
[Q. W.] ' Philochorus i^pears to have enu- 

^ On the custom of branding persons merated 100 Laconian cities in his 

who were regarded as the property of a Atthis (Steph. Byz. ad voc. At9c(cu Is 

deity, see note 'on Book iL ch. 113. It not Miiller mistaken in referring this 

is a reasonable conjecture that the slayes statement to Androtionf See Dorians, 

of the Persian king were branded, be- vol. iL p. 20, E. T.). The Laconian 

cause he had a ^uoM'-diyine character, population has been estimated at 66,000 

(See Blakesley, ad loc.) (Clinton, F. H. vol. il App. 22, p. 497), 

> The detiuls of this attack, which and again (Miiller, Dor. vol. ii. p. 45) at 

was the signal for the breaking out of 120,000. 
the Peloponnesian war, are given by 
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learn. There is a town of LacedsBmon called Sparta, which 
contains within it about eight thousand full-grown men.^ They 
aie, one and all, equal to those who have fought here. The 
other Lacedaemonians are brave men, but not such warriors as 
these.^ 

" Tell me now, Demaratus,'* rejoined Xerxes, " how we may 
with least trouble subdue these men. Thou must know all the 
paths of their counsels, as ihou wert once their king." 

235. Then Demaratus answered — '' King I since thou askest 
my advice so earnestly, it is fitting that I should inform thee 
what I consider to be the best course. Detach three hundred 
TOBBels from the body of thy fleet, and send them to attack the 
shores of Laconia. There is an island called Cythera in those 
pirts, not far from the coast, concerning which Chilon, on6 of 
oar wisest men,^ made the remark, that Sparta would gain if it 
were sunk to the bottom of the sea — so constantly did he expect 
that it would give occasion to some project like that which I 
BOW recommend to thee. I mean not to say that he had a fore- 
knowledge of thy attack upon Greece ; but in truth he feared 
all armaments. Send thy ships then to this island, and thence 
afiight the Spartans. If once they have a war of their own 
close to their doors, fear not their giving any help to the rest of 
the Greeks while thy land force is engaged in conquering them. 



* At one time the number of the 
Spartans seems to have amounted to 
90OO (Miiller^s Dorians, vol. ii. p. 45), 
vlienoe the reported creation of the 9000 
lots (icX^poi), which were intended to 
iQpport as many families (Plut. Ag. c. 
5; Lycurg. c. 8, &c.). At the period of 
this war they may be guessed at 7500, 
lince the 5000 at Plateea were probably 
twothirds of the whole (r^ llo /x^fn}), 
the ordinary proportion of military con- 
tingents at critical seasons (Thucyd. ii. 

Sfwrtans . . . 32,000 . 
LAcedaemonlans . 120,000 
HelotB .... 224,000 



10). Demaratus, naturally enough, a 
little exaggerates this number. By the 
time of the Peloponnesian war the 
number had fallen to less than 6000 
(Thucyd. v. 68, with Miiller's calcular 
tions, Dorians, vol. ii. p. 248, E.T.). It 
afterwards sank still lower (see Arist. 
Pol. ii. 6; Plut. Ag. c. 5, &c.). Miiller 
(Dorians, ii. p. 45) gives the following 
estimate of the population of Laconia at 
the date of the invasion of Xerxes : — 



the Ml-grown males being . 8,000 

M M 30,000 

66,000 



376,000 



94,000 



This would give an average of about 
100 to the square mile, which is more 
than we find in Scotland, less than in 
Switzerland, and almost exactly that 
winch exists in Portugal. 

* Chilon was included among the 
leren wise men (Plat. Protag. p. 343, A.). 
The maTims ^^yvStBi trtavrdy" and 
**fn^hf iycof" were ascribed to him. 
He is said to have died of joy when his 



son gained the prize at Olympia (Plin. 
vii. 32). He was contemporaiy with 
Pisistratus (supra, i. 59). 

The fear of Chilon was realised in the 
Peloponnesian war, when the Athenians 
under Nicias took possession of the 
island in question (Thucyd. iv. 53, 54). 
This seems to have been one of the 
causes which most impelled them to 
make peace (ib. v. 14). 
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In this way may all Greece be subdued ; and then Sparta, left 
to herself, will be powerless. But if thou wilt not take tfai 
advice, I will tell thee what thou mayest look to see. When 
thou comest. to the Peloponnese, thou wilt find a narrow neck cf 
land, where all the Peloponnesians who are leagued against tke 
wiQ be gathered together; and there thou wilt have to fight 
bloodier battles than any which thou hast yet witnessed, li 
however, thou wilt follow my plan, the Isthmus and the cities of 
Peloponnese will yield to thee without a battla" 

236. Achsemenes, who was present, now took the word, and 
spoke — he was brother to Xerxes, and, having the command d 
the fleet, feared lest Xerxes might be prevailed upon to dotf 
Uemaratus advised — 

" I perceive, King " (he said), " that thou art listening to 
the words of a man who is envious of thy good fortune, and 
seeks to betray thy cause. This is indeed the common temper 
of the Grecian people — they envy good fortune, and hate power 
greater than their own. If in this posture of our affairs, after 
we have lost four hundred vessels by shipwreck,* three hundred 
more be sent away to make a voyage round the Peloponnese, 
our enemies will become a match for us. But let us keep out 
whole fleet in owe body, and it will be dangerous for them tP 
venture on an attack, as they will certainly be no match for ufi 
then. Besides, while our sea and land forces advance togethefj 
the fleet and army can each help the other; but if they he 
parted, no aid will come either from thee to the fleet, or from 
the fleet to thee. Only order thy own matters well, and trouble 
not thyself to inquire concerning the enemy, — where they will 
fight, or what they will do, or how many they are. Surely 
they can manage their own concerns without us, as we can ours 
^vithout them. If the Lacedajmonians come out against the 
Persians to battle, they will scarce repair the disaster which has 
befallen them now." 

237. Xerxes replied — " Achsemenes, thy counsel pleases m€ 
well, and I will do as thou sayest. But Demaratus advised 
what he thought best — only his judgment was not so good a^ 
thine. Never will I believe that ho does not wish well to mj 
cause ; for that is disproved both by his former counsels, and 
also by the circumstances of the case. A citizen does indeed 
envy any fellow-citizen who is more lucky than himself, and 
often hates him secretly ; if such a man be called on for counsel 

• Supra, ch. 190. 
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iie will not give his best thoughts^ unless indeed he be a man of 
▼ery exalted virtue; and such are but rarely found. But a 
friend of another country delights in the good fortune of his 
foreign bond-friend, and will give him, when asked, the best 
advice in his po^er. Therefore I warn all men to abstain 
henceforth &om speaking ill of Demaratus, who is my bond- 
friend." 

238. When Xerxes had thus spoken, he proceeded to pass 
through the slain ; and finding the body of Leonidas, whom he 
knew to have been the Lacedaemonian king and captain, he 
ordered that the head should be struck off, and the trunk 
ftetened to a cross.^ This proves to me most clearly, what is 
plain also in many other ways, — namely, that King Xerxes was 
more angry with Leonidas, while he was still in life, than with 
any other mortal. Certes, he would not else have used his body 
80 shamefully. For the Persians are wont to honour those who 
show themselves valiant in fight more highly than any nation 
that I know. They, however, to whom the orders were given, 
did according to the commands of the King. 

239. I return now to a point in my History, which at the time 
I left incomplete. The LacedaBmonians were the first of the 
Greeks to hear of the King's design against their coimtry ; and 
it was at this time that they sent to consult the Delphic oracle, 
and received the answer of which I spoke a while ago.® The 
discovery was made to them in a very strange way. Demaratus, 
the son of Ariston, after he took refuge with tlie Medes, was 
not, in my judgment, which is supported by probability, a well- 
wisher to the Lacedaemonians. It may be questioned,* therefore, 
whether he did what I am about to mention from good-will or 
from insolent triumph. It happened that he was at Susa at the 
time when Xerxes determined to lead his army into Greece; 
and in this way becoming acquainted with his design, he resolved 
to send tidings of it to Sparta. So as there was no other way of 
effecting his purpose, since the danger of being discovered was 



' The body of the younger Cyrus was Bones considered to be those of Leo- 

similarly treated by Artaxerxes (Xen. nidas, were afterwards brought to Sparta 

An. in. i. 1 7 ;, as was that of Crassus by by Pausanias, the son of Plistoanax (ab, 

the general of Hyrodes, the Parthian B.C. 440), and were deposited in a tomb 

king (Plutarch^ Vit. Cras. c. 32). Cam- opposite the theatre. Games and fune- 

byaes had set the example of ill-treating ral orations, held annually at the sepul- 

the body of a dead enemy (supra, iii. chre, preserved the memory of the hero 

16). According to Aristides of Miletus (Pausan. in. xiv. § 1). 

(Pr. 21 ), Xerxes had Leonidas' heart cut ® Supra, ch. 220. 
oat, and found it covered ^ith hair ! 
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GOBGO AND THE WAXED TABLET* 



Book 



greats Demaratos framed the following oontriyance. He tm 
pair of tablets^ and^ clearing the wax away firom them, w 
what the king was purposing to do upon the wood whereof 
tablets were made ; having done this, he spread the wax c 
more over the writings and so sent it. By' these means, 
guards placed to watch the roads, observing nothing but a hi 
tablet, were sure to give no trouble to the bearer. When 
tablet reached Lacedsemon, there was no one, I understand, i 
could find out the secret, till Groigo, the daughter of Cleome 
and wife of Leonidas,* discovered it, and told the others, 
they would scrape the wax off the tablet," she said, ^ they wo 
be sure to find the writing upon the wood.*' The Lacedaemoni 
took her advice, found the writing, and read it ; ^® after wh 
they sent it round to the other Greeks. Such then is 
account which is given of this matter. 



> Sapn, T. 48, td fin. snd 51. The 
marriages of uncles with their nieces and 
nephews with their aunts were not un- 
common at Sparta. (See above, yL 71, 
note \) 

^ Here we have one out of many in- 
stances of the conmion practice of writ- 
ing among the Spartans, so strangely 
caUed in question by Mr. (}rote (Hist. 
of Greece, vol. it p. 526, and note *). 
Hie constant use of the acytak in the 
transmission of messages is the most 
palpable of the fiusts which disprove his 



theory (see the 'Bemariu' of Gok 
Mure ; and compare SchoL ad Tliui 
i. 131 ; Piut. L^d. c. 19 ; Aul. G 
xviL 9; Com. Nep. iv. 3, 4 ; Suidas, 
voc.; Etym. Magn. ad voc.). Of coi 
it must be allowed that literaiy purv 
occupied a very different position 
Sparta and at Athens ; but, despit 
the rhetoric of Isocrates (Panath. § 
p. 253), it is probable that every S] 
tan could both read and write (P 
Lycurg. c. 16; Inst. Lac p. 237, A). 
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ESSAY I. 

ON THE Ol^CURER TRIBES CONTAINED WITHIN THE EMPIRE OF 

XERXES. 

1. Qeneral division of the proTiQces — Eastern, Western, Central. 2. Tribes that 
require further consideration, chiefly those of the East and North. 3. Ac- 
count of the Eastern Tribes — vis. (i.) The Hyrcanians — (u.) The Purthians 
— (iii.) The Chorasmians— (iv.) The Sofdiana — Tt.) The Arians — (vi.) The 
Bactrians— (vii.) The JSgli— (viii.) The Sac»— (ix.) The Caspians— (».) The 
Sagartians — (xi.) The Saranfians — (xii.) The ThamansBans— (xiii.^ The 
Pactjans— (xiv.) The Sattacfdians — (xy.) The Qandarians ~ (xvi.) The 
Dadic»— (xvii.) The Aparytee — (xviii.) The Caspeiri — (xix.) The Indians — 
(zx.) The Paricanian8--(xxi.) The Etniopians of Asia. 4. Account of the 
Northern Tribes— viz. (i.) The Moschi— (ii.; The Tibareni— (iii.) The Ma- 
crtnes— (iv.) The MosyncBci--(v.) The Mares — (vi.^The Colchians — (vii.) The 
Sapeires — (viii.) The Alarodians — (ix.) The Matieni— (x.) The Caspians — 
(xi.) The PausicsD— (xii,) The Pantimathi— (xiii.) The Daritas. 5. Very 
obscure tribes of the Western and Central districts — (i.) The Lasonians — 
fil) The Cabalians — (iii.) The Hygennes or Hytennes— (iv.) The Ligyes — 
(v.) The Orthocorybantea — (vL) The Paricanians of the tenth satrapy. 

1. The provinces of the Persian Empire may be divided most 
conveniently into the Eastern, the Western, and the Central. 
Accepting the account of the extent and divisions of the empire 
given by Herodotus in his Third Book, we may say that the Western 
Provinces contained the six satrapies with which the historian 
commences his list; — that the Eastern were composed of seven 
satrapies, which were the seventh, the twelfth, the fourteenth, the 
fifteenth, the sixteentli, the seventeenth, and the twentieth ; — and 
that the Central consisted of the remainder.^ The lines of demarca- 
tion upon which such a division is based are not artificial or 
wbitrajy, but strongly marked in nature, being no other than those 
two great barriers whereby the Persians and their immediate neigh- 
bours were shut in on the right hand and on the left — the low sandy 
desert of Arabia and Syria towards the west, and towards the east 
the elevated salt desert which occupies the whole centre of the 
. modem Iran. By these natural barriers the Persian Empire was 
physically divided for two-thirds of its width, and we have only 
artificially to prolong the lines thus gained a short distance towards 
the north, in order to complete the separation here indicated. 

1 The eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, thirteenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth (see Herod, iii. 
90.94). 
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2. The geographical position of the principal races inhf 
what are here called the Western Provinces has been approxi 
determined in the earlier portions of this work, more especi 
the Essay ' On the Physical and Political Geography of Asia 'M 
The tribes and nations of the Central Provinces, from A 
southwards, have also received their full share of attention, 
the nations of the east, and the numerous races occupying th 
northern portion of the central tract, lying as they did at th< 
of the empire, remote alike from the Greeks and from th- 
Asiatic powers, and thus playing a very subordinate part in 1 
history, have been but seldom mentioned hitherto, and have 
been made the subject of sustained consideration. It is pi 
now, in order to complete the review of the tribes inhabiti 
Persian Empire, which has been commenced and carried on 
two Essays whereto allusion has just been made, to giv« 
account of the northern and eastern races, of their positi) 
limits, and — so far as can be done without unduly extendii 
Essay — of their history. At the same time the reader's at 
will be directed to certain obscure tribes belonging to the 
and western provinces, which were omitted from the former 
on account of their comparative insignificance. 

3. The number of tribes mentioned by Herodotus as inh 
the seven eastern satrapies is twenty ; or, if we include tii 
expressly mentioned in the list of the satrapies, but known 
wise to belong to this region, twenty -three. Of these h< 
there are two — the Utii and the Myci — whose proper positic 
the central district,* and who have thus already been noticed 
eastern tribes are therefore twenty-one in number, viz., the 
nians, the Parthians, the Chorasmians, the Sogdians, the . 
the Bactrians, the -/Egli, the Saca3, the Caspians, the Sagar 
Sarangians, iho ITiamameans, the Pactyans, the Sattagydia 
Gandaiians, the Dadicae, the Aparytas, the Ca«peiri, the I 
the I*aricanians, and the Ethiopians of Asia. These tribes • 
considered seriatim, 

(i.) The Ilyrcanians. — ^This people is mentioned by Hei 
only twice,* and each time in a connexion which does bu 
towards fixing their exact locality. In Book iii. they occur 
the five nations to whom the water of the river Aces is dis 
by the Great King, and are thus associated with the Chorai 
the I'arthians, the Sarangians, and the Thamanasans. The 
position which they occupy in this list is between the Chora 
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and iho rarthiaiis; and thoir territory mi^-ht therefore be expt'cted 
to lie adjacent to Parthia aiid Cliorasinia. Subsequent writers 
-- « fix it to the Boutli-eastem comer of the Caspian — the modem 
i^-; province of Asterabad — from which point they extend it somewliat 
Vi_ variously. Strabo assigns to Hyrcania a large portion of the low 
IrL. plain east of the Caspian, even carrying it beyond the Oxus (Jt/hun) 
^ • river.* Mela brings it round to the west of the same sea, and makes 
t -, the Hyrcanians border on the Iberians and the Albanians/ There 
.-.-._ can however be little doubt that the true heart of the coimtry was 
i-, - always the region about Asterabad,' where the district and river of 
f\ .. Gurgdn still retain the appellation of the old inhabitants.* It was 
-r :^. ■ from the passage of Alexander through this country, where for the 
_r - ^; firet time he came in sight of the Caspian, that that sea acquired in 
~c_: . . the pages of his historians the title which is preferred by Strabo, 
i i : . Polybiufl, Agathemer, and most of the later geographers, of ** the 
r- - . I Hyrcanian Sea." *' The limits of Hyrcania are not very easy to 
i- 1 : i detennine. Its natural boundary on the north seems to have been 
:i^ :i the rocky range which shuts in on that side the valley of the 
n^zL [ ^ruk ; on the east it may have reached as far as the 00th or Gist 
i-n-r degree of longitude; while on the south it was probably confined 
re- within the outermost of those parallel ranges of hills " which 
I stretch from the south-east angle of the Caspian to the Hindoo-Koosh 
al.rz.j QcarCabul. The Chorasmians probably Dordored the Hyrcanians 
h^^ . on the north, the Parthians on the south, while on the east they 
:-!>.. may have coihe in contact with the Arians of Herat, and witli the 
•^r- • Dadicae, or possibly with the Bactrians. They were clearly an 
1 \ j> ancient Arian race, their country being included (imder the name 
Tu- ^ Vehrkdnd) among the earliest of the Arian settlements in the 
?;^ i- Zendavesta, their ethnic appellation being significative in the Arian 
rLir. language,*" and the names in use among them being traceable to 
L v ^rian roots." They at no time attained to any distinction," military 

; . -^ * Strab. li. p. 742. Polybius makes the. Bh irtZiov avrris KuSiiKfi lis t€ ^trl r^v fxt- 

T V . ^us the boanJarj (x. 48;. yd\7jv r^v rairii edKaaaaVf Exp. Alex. iii. 

~ " ' De Sit, Orb. iii. 5. 23). 

I ' SveespeciHlij Strab. xi, pp. 742-744 ; Ar- *° Strabo uses both names (xi. p. 740, Sec..), 

nan, Exp. Alex. iii. 23; IsiUor. Char. p. 7; but most commonly adopts the lator title. 

•^ritlMn. ii. 6; Plin. H. N. vi. 16; Ptolem. Polybius knows only the later (v. 44, 48, 

^19; Q. Curt. vi. 4, &c. and 55). Agathemer luses the earlier mo^t 

* This district has been well described by frequently, but in his formal account of all the 

^r. Fraaer (Narrative of a Journey into known sca.s (i. 3), has the expression ^ 'TpKu- 

KhonBsnn, ch. xxiii. pp. 599-G02). It con- yla i}rot Kwriria edxaaffa. 
^<^ a single richly-woodc<l and most lovely " See vol. i. p. 443. 
^Iry (into which only small glens open from ^- Ibid. p. 554, § vii., note •. 
^«de»), gradually widening as it de^^cends ^ Ibid, note *, The root carta in tlieir 

toward* the verdant plain of Asterabarl, and chief city Zadracarta ( Arriiin, iii. 25), is pro- 

fcttlly entering the plain in about long. 54° bably the Persian ffhcrd, which is found iu 

^'. The Onnjdn river flows into the Cas- such names as Derahgherdy Velazghcrd, &c. 

I'>M, t little to the north of its south-east Of course it Is also the Armenian certa, 

aagle, £dling into the Bay of Asterabad. found in Tigranoccrta. 
Compare the descriptions of Strabo (j\ 5* ^* Quintus Curtius calls them "a warlike 

*T^cWa a^pa tblaltJMV koX iroW^i Koi nation" (gens bollicosa, VI, iv. § 15), and 

ti v\4ov vc8iG(r, xi. p. 741), and Arrian remarks upon their ca\'ali7 la "excellent" 

Kcrru ii 'TpKOMia x^P^ ^^ iipiffrtpa rrjs [in. ii. § 6). But they do not seem to have 

iMf r^f M Bdicrpa <ptpo6(rris- koI rf fxiy really otfereil any serious resistance to Alfx- 

ipwuf iw§tpy§Tai, Ikur4iri ko2 v^ltjiKois, rp ander (cf. Arrian, ilxp. Ale* iii. 23-25). 
VOL. IV. ^ 
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or other, and disappear from history shortly after the time 
Alexander.*^ 

(ii.) The Parthians are mentioned by Herodotus in three pift 
first, as joined in the same satrapy with the Chorasmians, the I 
dians, and the Arians of Herat ; ^' secondly, as obtaining a shu 
the waters of the river Aces, in common with the Ghorasmi 
Hjprcanians, Sarangians, and ThamansBans ; '^ thirdly, as m 
with the Chorasmians under one and the same commander in 
army of Xerxes.*' These notices all tend to place them towardi 
north-eastern frontier ; but the second alone is of use in defin 
fixing their position. They there occur between the Hyrcanians <a 
Sarangians ; and this seems to have been exactly their proper looa 
They dwelt along the southern flank of the Elburz range, in 
district now called Atak^ or " the Skirt," a district "• capable 
high cultivation, and strewn with the ruins of magnificent c 
but now nearly a desert. Their western limit is said to have 
the Caspian Gates,** while their eastern was the territory of 
Arians (Meratees) ; on the north they had the Hyrcanians for m 
hours ; on the south they melted into the grbat desert of Khonu 
beyond which, on the Baroot-rud^ or river of Subzdumr^ were 
Sarangians.' This location agrees perfectly with all the notici 
good authorities. The lists of Darius join Parthia with Sanu 
Aria, and Sagartia,* while a part of the narrative of the Behi 
Inscription unites it closely with Hyrcania.' Again, Alexan 
historians relate that at the time of his expedition it was unde: 
government of the same satrap with Hyrcania.* Strabo * and I 
are more distinct, and thoroughly in accordance. The noti( 
the latter is particularly clear and valuable : — " As regards 
Parthians," he says, '* Parthia has always been the country 1 
at the foot of the mountains which wo 'have so often menti( 
whereby all those nations are encompassed. It is bounded or 
east by the Arians, on the south by Carmania and Ariana, or 
west by the PratitaB (?), who are a race of Medes, and on the i 
by the Hyrcanians." • The only diflficulty here is the extent bc 
wards, which is carried somewhat further than by most writers 



^ Their country is, however, still found 
under its old name of Hyrcanin ( Urkanieh) 
in Yacut (ab. a.d. 1250-1300). 

»• Herod, iii. 93. 

" Ibid. iii. 117. 

" Ibid. vii. 6Q. 

w Supra, vol. i. p. 443. Mr. Eraser gives 
the following description of this district : — 
** These mountains (the Elburz), although 
they present to the desert their loftiest fa%, 
still sweep down in a manner so gradual near 
their base, as to afford^ in the valleys and ra- 
vines they include, as well as at their feet, a 
quantity of rich land, watered by numerous 
rivulets, which once was well peopled and 
cultivated. This stripe of country has been 
termed by the natives the Attock, a word 
signifying * a skirt' as of a garment; and it 
contained the ofmsiderable towns of Nissa, 



Abiverd, Diroom, Mehinefa, with tb( 
pendant \illago3, all of wliich are i 
ruins." (Journey into Khoraaaan, p. 

» Strab. xi. p. 749. 

^ Compare Ptolem. vi. 5; Strab. 
751 ; Agathem. ii. 6, &c. 

2 Supra, vol. ii. p. 403, note '. 

' Col. ii. par. 16 (supra, vol. ii. p. 

* Arrian, Exped. Alex. iii. 23. Ale 
himself continual the union (ibid. iiL ' 

« See Stnib. xi. pp. 749, 750. 

« H. N. vi. 25. " Quod ad Parti 
tinet, semper fuit Parthia in radicibuf 
tium saspius dictorum, qui omnes eas 
prtctexunt. Habet ab ortu Arios, a i 
Carmaniam et Arianos, ab oceano F 
Medos, a scptemtrione Hyrcanos.** Cc 
Isidor. Char. p. 7, where Parthyene ev 
represents this same district. 
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. The Parthians were one of the most important of the tribes in- 
ohided within the limits of the Persian empire. They appear to 
hive belonged to the primitive race of Scyths/ whom me Arian 
immigrants had in general exterminated or reduced to subjection. 
hj some peculiar inherent strength they preserved themselves 
intact while their kindred elsewhere was absorbed or perished; 
nd patiently biding their time succeeded, after the lapse of about 
Ire centuries, in exchanging situations with their masters. The 
BitabUshment of the Parthian kingdom of the Arsacidas inverted 
Bie position of the old Scythic race and their Arian conquerors, 
pving predominance to barbarism over comparative oiviUsatidn, 
md subjecting Western Asia, from the Euphrates almost as far as 
the Indus, to the oppressive yoke of a coarse and rude people. The 
Purihian conquests were very gradually efifected ; and some of them 
were maintained only for a short period. We possess no dear 
Moount of the extent and arrangement of their empire ; but the 
''Parthian Stations "of the native writer Isidore of Charax (who 
Bred about b.c. 150) show that it reached from the Euphrates to 
tbe Affghan mountains ; and there is reason to believe tnat in the 
most flourishing period it extended over the greater portion of 
Western Asia. The route which Isidore describes passed through 
Bmeteen districts,' viz., Mesopotamia (which included Babylonia\ 
ApoUoniatis, Chalonitis, Media, Cambadena, Media Superior, Media 
Matiana, Choarena, Comisena, Hyrcania, Astabena, Parthyena (or 
Parthia Proper), Apavarcticena, Margiana, Aria, Anava, Zarangiana 
or Drangiana, Sacastana, and Arachosia. llie struggles of the 
Parthians against Home, the defeat of Crassus, their losses in the 
reign of Trajan, their subsequent recovery of all that they had lOst 
moi Adrian, and their final re-subjection by the Persians, are well- 
known circumstances in their history, and scarcely require more 
than a passing notice. They maintained their independence for 
482 years (from b.c. 256 to a.d. 226) ; and during this period, 
which coincided with the acmd of Rome's greatness, were almost the 
only enemy that she feared, or at whose hands she sufifered serious 
defeats. On the conquest of Arsaces XXX. (Artabanus IV.) by 
Artaxerxes, the son of Sassan, the empire of the Parthians ceased ; 
^d with its disappearance we lose aU trace of their existence as a 
iiation. 

(iii.) The Chorasmians were a primitive Arian race,* as is evi- 
dent from the mention of their coimtry {Khairizao) among tho 
earliest settlements of that people.*® They seem in the time of 
Herodotus to have occupied the low desert north of Hyrcania, 
which is still called " the desert of Kharesm.'' " This position 
entirely suits all the early notices. The fourth Fargard of the Ven- 

^ See voL i. pp. 533, 534. The name of but they do not entimemte them, 

tbe Pkrthian whom Alexander made satrap, ' See vol. i. Essay xi. p. 554. 

which was Amminapes (Arr. £xp. Al. iii. ^® Bumouf's Conmientaire sor le Ya9na, 

22) or Menapis (Q. Curt. yi. 4, ad tin.), is notes, p. cviii. 

ieddedly more Scythic than Arian. ^^ Fraser*8 Khorassan, p. 242, and Ap- 

• Mans. Parth. pp. 1, 2. Pliny (H. N. vi. pendix B. p. 58 ; Wilson's Ariana Antiqua, 

'5), and Solinus (Polyhist. c 59), say that p. 129. For a description of this country, 

be number of the provinces was eighteen ; vide supra, vol. i. p. 444, note *. 

112. 
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didad joins Kkairizao with Haroyu (Aria), Qugdha (Sogdiana), and 
Merv (Margiana).*' The lists of Darius nnito it with Aria, Baotria, 
Sogdiana, and Sarangia." Herodotus attaches it to Hyrcania, 
Parthia, Sogdiana, and Aria/* No situation harmonises these 
various statements so well as that above assigned to the country. 
It was probably bounded on the south by Hyrcania ; on the east by 
Sattagydia, Bactria, and Sogdiana; on the north by the desert 
between l^e Caspian and the Aral; on the west by the Caspian. 
Chorasmia was not visited by Alexander, since it had nothing to 
tempt him, and lay too much to the left of his route. It had by 
this time shaken off the Persian dominion, and was imder a native 
king, Pharasmanes,** who made overtures to Alexander which were 
favourably entertained. According to Arrian, this monarch. stated 
that his dominions extended to uie borders of Colchis and the 
country of the Amazons (!), and offered to conduct Alexander to 
those parts ; but how the boast was understood does not appear ; and 
there is no evidence to show that Chorasmia ever reached north- 
ward further than the latitude of the Sea of Aral. Strabo indeed 
includes the Chorasmians among the Sac» and Massagetae ; but still 
he seems to make them border upon Bactria and Sogdiana,^* so that 
his evidence does not really conflict with that of the earlier writers. 
Ptolemy places them in Sogdiana, on the banks of the Oxus.^^ 
By his time they had evidently become a very unimportant tribe. 

The Chorasmians cannot be said to have a history. Nothing 
definite is known of them after the time of Alexander.'* It is 
probable that they formed a part of the semi-Greek Bactrian king- 
dom (foimded B.C. 254), and perished under the attacks of the 
n(fmade races from the north, by whom that kingdom was over- 
thrown. 

(iv.) The Sogdians, like the Hyrcanians and the Chorasmians, 
wore an Arian race. Their country, called QugdJia in the Zenda- 
vesta, is the very earliest of the Arian settlements." It lay next to 
Bactria, which it always follows in the lists of Darius,* being 
separated from it (according to Eratosthenes ') by the Oxus. Sog- 
diana was represented by him as extending from the Oxus {Jyhun) 
to the Jaxartes (Syhun), being boimded on the north by Scythia, and 
on the south by Bactria. Eastward it appears to have reached as 



^ Burnouf, 1. s. c 

^ See vol. ii. p. 403, note «. 

^* To Parthia, Sogdiana, and Aria, in the 
list of satrapies (iii. 93), to Hyrcania in the 
account of Uie river Aces (iii. 117), to Par- 
thia in an especial waj, in the account of the 
army of Xerxes (vii. 66). 

^ Arrian, Exped. Alex. iv. 15. 

*• Strab. xi. p. 747. Tow 9h r&y Maanra- 
ytriav koL r&y Scuewv tBvovi koH ol 'Arrd- 
<noi KoX ol XupdcTfuoit €ls ots iiirh r&y 
Bcucrpiavwy koI r&y ^oy^iay&y t^pitye 2iri- 

*^ Geograph. vi. 12. 

*^ The great Kharesmian empire, which 
was destroyed by Genghis Khan about a.d. 



1224, gave to the name Chorasmia or Kha- 
resnif a glory previously unknown to it. This 
empire derived its ordinary designation from 
the capital city Khoresm (or Urgunge) which 
had kept the old name of the coun^. But 
it may be questioned whether the people had 
really any dose connexion with the ancient 
Chorasmian race. 

^ It is the first settlement occupied after 
the primitive abode of the race {Aryanem 
vaejo). See above, vol. i. p. 553. [Curiously 
enough the word means ** first " or " head '* 
in the Hamitic Babylonian. — H. C. R.] 

* Supra, vol. ii. p. 403, note •. 

2 Ap. Strab. xl p. 748. 
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he Bobr range, while westward it may perhaps have extended 
iral. This region is still called the Vale of Soghd by the 
etans.' Its ancient capital, Maracanda,^ is continued in the 
. city of Samarkand ; and in general position and extent it 

regarded as nearly corresponding to tiie present kingdom of 
a. The Sogdians are by most writers connected in a very 
way with the Bactrians ; * and it may be suspected that at 
Y period the two provinces were united in a single satrapy, 
tions strongly resemble one another ; " but the Sogdians are 
larser type, and in military reputation fall short of their 
)ur8. Still they offered a respectable resistance to the army 
ander/ and were among the last of the tribes reduced by him 
he quttted Bactria to attack the Indians.' Sogdiana fonned 
of the Bactrian kingdom which arose out of the ruins of 
ier's empire, and became thenceforth merged in that country, 
fortunes it followed. 

The Arians. — It has been already noticed • that the specific 
f this tribe was in reality quite distinct from the general 
title of Arian, which belonged to the Bactrians, the Medes, 
ndans, the Hyrcanians, the Chorasmians, the Sogdians, the 
ans, and to many other nations. There is an initial A in the 
3 which is wanting in the other, and there is further a root- 
t or v in the special which has no correspondent in the 

name ; but though the resemblance of appellation appears 
.ccidental, there is no reason to doubt that the people in 
D were a branch of the great Arian stock. Their country is 
under the name of Haroyu^ in the Zendavesta, among the 

Arian settlements, in conjunction with Sogdiana, Margiana, 
orasmia. They are always classed with Anan races — in the 
tions with the Sarangians, the Bactrians, and the Choras- 
*" in Herodotus with the Sogdians and the Bactrians ; " in 
• and Isidore of Charax *■ with the Margians. The modem 
3S, who inherit their name, are probably in some measure 
escendants ; and they are certainly an Arian people. 
Aria of Herodotus does not appear to have been an extensive 

It was probably bounded by Parthia upon the west, by 
nia upon the north, by Sattagydia and the country of the 

and Aparyt» on the east, and by the Thamaneeans upon 
ith. Strabo gives it a length of 2000, with a breadth of 
)0 stades,** extending it along the southern flank of the 
in-chain which here bounded Bactriana (the Faropamisus), 
[y from about Ghorian to the sources of the Arius river (the 

Beri-rud), Ptolemy inclines it, apparently, a little more to 

V^ilson's Ariana Antiqua, p. 129. rpiayav. 

irrian, Expe«l. Alex. iii. 30. . ^ Arrian, Exp. AL iii. 30, iv. 1, &c. 

tare Arrian, Exp. Al. iii. 8, iv. 1 and ® Ibid. iv. 18, 19. 

xi. pp. 747, 748 ; Plin. H. N. vi. 17 ; » Supra, vol. i. p. 553. 

r, ii. 6 ; Q. Curt. III. ii. § 9, &c '° Supra, vol. u. p. 403, note •. 

says, Th fi^v va\aihv oh iroXh ^* Herod, iii. 93, and vii. 66. 
rois filois Koi rots tBt<Ti rcov *2 Sti*ab. xi. pp. 750, 751. 

01 T« 'ioy^iayol Koi ol Boucrpiavol, ^ Mans. Parth. pp. 7, 8. 
$fjMS rj^ifp^fpa ^v rii rSov Bok- ^* Strab. xi. p. 751. 
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the west ; " but in the main agrees with Strabo. There can be 
little doubt that these Arians occupied the southern skirts of the 
Elburz range, and the fertile country between that range and tlie 
desert, immediately to the east of the Parthians,^ extending thence 
along the valley of the Heri-rud to some distance aboYO Herat ; bat 
their exact bounds on either side it is impossible to determine.^ 
They have never been a distinguished people ; but they offered a 
stout resistance to Alexander,'* and appear at that time to have 
constituted a distinct satrapy,^ 

(vi.) The Bactrians are tiie most distinguished of all the tribes 
on the north-eastern frontier. Yarious stories have come down to 
us attesting the belief of the Greeks in the power and importance of 
Bactria during the Assyrian period ; ' but no great value can be 
attached to these tales, which are probably devoid of any historic 
foundation." The Zendavesta however shows that the Arians settled 
in the coimtry at a very early date ; ' and there can be no doubt 
that the historical Bactrians were of that remarkable race/ They 
are spoken of as a powerful people in the timfe of Cyrus, who looked 
upon their subjection as a matter which he could not safely intrust 
to his lieutenants.^ The Persians always regarded them as among 



^ Geograph. vi. 17. 

^' Ptolemy bounds Aria on the west by 
Parthia and Carmania (I. s. c). But this is 
because he extends Carmania so as to include 
in it almost the whole of the desei-t. Strabo, 
proceeding eastward from the Caspian, de- 
scribes Aria directly after Parthia. Isidore 
of Charax has two districts between them, 
Apavarctic^n^ and Margiana (pp. 7, 8). But 
Apavarctic^n(5 was a part of Parthia (Ptol. 
vi. 5), and Margiana bounded Aria upon the 
north (ibid. ch. 17). 

" The heart of Aria was probably always 
the country about Herat. This is " a rich 
well-watered valley, the length of which is 
about 30 miles, and the breadth 15, the whole 
being covered with tillages and gardens." 
Here, " besides abundance of the finest fruit- 
trees, the mulberry-bush is cultivated to a 
great extent, for rearing silk-worms ; wheat 
and barley are plentiful ; pasture of the best 
quality abounds in the mountains, and all the 
necessaries of life arc cheap and plentiful. 
The assafoetida plant grows m great quantities 
upon the plains and hills all around the city." 
(Fraser's Khorassan, Appendix B., pp. 30-32. 
Compare Ferrier's Caravan Journeys, p. 139, 
and p. 165.) 

*8 Arrian, Exp. Al. iii. 25 and 28. 

^ Ibid. ch. 25. 

^ Diodorus, apparently following Ctesias, 
makes Ninus march into Bactria and contend, 
for some time doubtfully, with its king Oxy- 
artes (ii. 6), who is finally reduced by Semi- 
ramis. Justin (i. 2) and Cephabon (Fr. 1) 
have the same story, but call the king Zo- 
roastei', and identify him with the founder of 
the Magian religion. Again, Diodorus makes 



the success of Arbaoes, in his attack on Nine- 
veh, depend mainly on the assistance which he 
receives from the Bactrians, who have been 
summoned to aid the Ninevites, but join their 
assailants (ii. 26, et seqq. Compare voL L 
p. 335.) 

3 It is noticeable, however, that the Persian 
traditions made Bactra their earliest capital, 
in the times anterior to Kei Khosru or Cyrus ; 
and that General Ferrier observed among the 
ruins, bricks with cuneiform inscriptions (Ca- 
ravan Journeys, p. 207). 

^ Supra, vol. i. p. 552. The Bttctrians are 
also celebrated under the name of Bahlilras, 
in the early legends of the Hindoos (Wilson's 
Ariana Antiqua, p. 125) ; but these do not 
reach much beyond the 3rd or 4th century 
B.C. No satis&ctory meaning has yet been 
found for the name Bactria. Bomouf (Com- 
ment, p. cxii.) derived it from a Zend word, 
apaktaray which means " north." But Bac- 
tria is only called by a name at all closely 
resembling this in the Armenian geography, 
which is not likely to have preserved the real 
Zend title. *The true ethnic root is probably 
only Bakh, the -di of the Zendavesta, the 
-Irish of the Aduemenian tablets, and the 
'Tpia of the Greeks being mere locative suf- 
fixes. But what Bakh means is uncertain 
at present. Haug makes it equivalent to 
heghCf which in Zend is " fortunate." (Vide 
supra, vol. iii. p. 447, and compare Bunsen's 
Philosophy of History, vol. iii. p. 480.) 

* Supra, vol. i. p. 553. 

^ Herod, i. 153. Ctesias professed to 
relate some of the circumstances of this war 
(Persic. § 2); but no dependanoe can be 
placed on his narrative. 
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thie bravest and most warlike of the nations whereof their empire 
was composed;' and the Bactrian satrapy seems to have been 
considered as a sort of royal appanage/ In the final struggle of the 
Persians against Alexander, the Bactrians played a very conspicuous 
part ; ' and it was no doubt as much owing to the energies of the 
race as to the advantages of position, that the Greek governors 
appointed by the Seleucidae were able to assert their independence, 
and to establish a Bactrian kingdom, which certainly continued for 
above a century. In the course of time they have yielded to the 
flood of T&tar immigration, ever pressing southward from the Asiatic 
steppes; bat in the non-T4tar population of the country about 
Balkh, whose language is decidedly Arian,** we probably have the 
representatives and descendants of the great Bactnan nation. 

The geographical limits of Bactria are for the most part well 
marked and defined. Sogdiana • bounded it on the north, being 
separated from it by the Oxus or Jyhun river ; *" the Hazarah moun- 
tains (called anciently Paropamisus ") was ite limit upon the 
south ; ^" on the west it was probably bounded by Chorasmia or the 
great desert of Kharesm ; " while on the east it was shut in by 
the snowy chain of Bcior^ which unites the Thianchan with the 
Hindoo-Koosh. Thus it included Badakshan and Koondooz, as well as 
the Balkh district, to which the ancient name still attaches. It 
was a coimtry of varied character and multiform products. On the 
east and south, extending to the summits of lofty mountain-ranges — 
while on the north it descended into the flat of the Oxus valley. 



• The Bactrians were among the tixwpa 
selected by Mardonius on the retreat of Xerxes 
(Herod. viiL 113). They held the left wing 
at Arbela (Arrian, Exp. Al. iii. 11), where 
they greatly distinguished themselves (ibid. c. 
13 ; Q. Curt. iv. x^-. § 18). Arrian (Peripl. 
Mar. Erythr. p. 27), if it be he, calls them 
fiaxif^aroy tOvos. Strabo regards them 
38 similar in character to the Scythians (xi. 
pp. 752, 753), and Q. Curtius thus describes 
their habits : — " Sunt autem Bactriani inter 
illas gentes promptissimi ; horridis ingeniis, 
multiimque a Persorum luxu abhorrentibus, 
siti hand procul Scytharum bellicosissim^ 
gente, et rapto vivere assueta ; semperque in 
armis errant " (Vit. Alex. iv. vi. § 3). 

' According to Ctesias (Exc. Per. § 8), 
Bactria, Chorasmia, Parihia, and Carmania, 
were conferred by Cyrus upon his second son, 
Tanyoxarces ( = Smerdis). Afterwards, in 
the reign of Xerxes, we find his brother Ma- 
sistes in possession of the Bactrian satrapy 
(Herod, ix. 113). Again, upon the death of 
Xerxes, it appears that another brother, Hys- 
taspes, had received the government (Diod. 
Sic xi, 69). Dadaraes, however, the ntrap 
of Bactria imder Darius Hystaspes (Beh. Inscr. 
col. iii. par. 3), was not, so far as we know, 
of the royal house. 

® Arrian, Exp. Al. iii. 29, iv. 17 and 22. 



* See Professor Miiller's * Languages of the 
Seat of War* (1st ed.), p. 33. 

w Strab. xi. p. 752; Ptolem. vi. 11, 12. 

" Or Paropanisus, according to some au- 
thors. The word seems first to occur in the 
Babylonian transcript of the Behistun Inscrip- 
tion, where under the form Paruparaesarma 
it represents and replaces the Persian Gadara 
or Gandaria (see Sir H. Rawlinson's Baby- 
Ionian Text of Behistun Inscription, p. xx.). 

^ It appears from the travels of General 
Ferrier, that no fewer than four ranges of 
mountains, only slightly divergent, separate 
between the low country towards the Oxus, 
and the flat region of Seistan, towards Girisk 
and Furrah. (Caravan Journeys, pp. 230, 
234, 238, and 247 ; and compare the map.) 
It is the second of these, as one proceeds from 
north to south, that is here regarded as the 
main range. This is the mountain-chain di- 
x-iding between the valleys of the Murgaub 
and the Heri-rud, which is now known as 
the Sufeid Koh or White Mountain (Ferrier, 
p. 239). 

*3 Ptolemy (vi. 11) bounds it on the west 
by Margiana, or the country watered by the 
Miirgauby the ancient district of Merv ; but 
the desert of Kharesm extends further east 
than the Mwgaubf and must have been at 
all times the natural frontier in this direction. 
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and on tlie west molted into the low sandy desert of Kharesm— it 
had every speoies of soil and every variety of climate." Its oapital, 
Bactra, is represented by the modem BaUthf which is now mostly in 
ruins, but bears ample traces of its ancient splendour.'* 

(vii.) The ^gli are mentioned by Herodotus in one passage 
only, wherein they appear as neighbours of the Bactrians." There 
is no trace of them either in the Inscriptions or in the Zendavesta. 
Possibly they are the Augali *' of Ptolemy, whom he places upon 
the Jaxartes, and therefore the people intended in the passage of 
the Paschal Chronicle which speaks of Alexandria Eschata as being 
iy Aiyaioig.^^ Or they may be identified with the iBgeli of Stephen, 
who seem to be the G^lsd of Strabo, and the Gelra or Geli of other 
authors, the inhabitants of the modem GhUdn}^ In this case we 
may suspect that they were Arians, since Stephen's ^g^li are 
'' a Median people." *" It is impossible to fix their locality in the 
time of Herodotus. 

(viii.) ITie Sacas. — It is very difficult to locate with any certainty 
the Saca3 of Herodotus. In his notices they are generally connected 
with the Bactrians,*' upon whom therefore it is natural to suppose 
that they adjoined ; but on which side he intended to place them it 
is not easy to determine. Their conjunction in the list of the 
satrapies with certain Caspians' might lead us to locate them 
upon the lower Oxus, in the region between that river and the 
Caspian Sea (the modem Khanat of Khiva) ; and this position 
would suit exactly the notice of Ilellanicus," who derives the title 
of Amyrgii, by which a portion of the Persian Sac» were certainly 
distinguished,* from a tract called '* the Amyrgian plain" which they 
inhabited. But on the other hand it must be remarked, first, that 
this region has with good reason been already assigned to the Choras- 
mians,* who were certainly not Sacas ; * secondly, that the Caspians 



^* Q. Curtius thus descnbes Bactria : " Bac- 
triansc terric multiplex et varia oatura est. 
Alibi multa arbor, et vitis largos mitesque 
fmctus alit. iSolum pingue crebri fontes ri- 
gant ; quo; mitiora sunt fnimento consc- 
runtur, ca'tera armentorum psibulo cedunt. 
Magnam deinde partem ejusdem terra> steriles 
arenie tenent. Sqoalida siccitate regio non 
homincm, non frugem alit ; quum vero vcnti 
a Pontico man spirant, quicquid sabuli in 
campis jacet, converrunt : quod ubi cumu- 
latum est, magnorum collium procul species 
est, omniaque pristini itineris vestigui inte- 
reunt " (Vit. Alex. Vi. iv. § 2t>, 27). " The 
language of the most graphic writer," siiys 
Sir A. Bums, *' could not delineate this coun- 
try with greater exactness " (Bokhara, vol. i. 
p. 245). A detailed account of the whole re* 
gion will be found in Ferrier (pp. 197-230). 

^ See Ferrier's Caravan Journeys, pp. 
206-208. 

»« Herod, iii. 92, ad fin. 

>7 Geograph. vi. 12. 

'* Vide supra, vol, ii. p. 402 note l 



i» Strab. xi. p. 734; Plut. Vit. Pomp. c. 
35 ; Plin. H. N. vi. 16 ; Ptol. vi. 2. 
** Steph. Byz. ad voc. AlyriKoL 
21 Herod, i. 153, vii. 64, viii. 113, and ix. 
113; compare Arrian, Exped. Al. iii. 8. 
On the general subject of the Sacse, see below. 
Essay ii. 

1 Herod, iii. 93. 

' Fr. 171. 'Afi^pytovj ir€9(ov "ioKW, 

* See Herod, vii. 64 (Toi^ouf 8i, tomas 
'S.kIBols * KfJLVpiylov^f SeUos ^icc(A«oir), and 
compare the Nakhsh-i-Hustam Inscription 
(par. 3 ; infra, p. 207), where the Saha 
Hiunavarga sxre mentioned. 

* Supra, p. 163. 

^ Strabo indeed says, rov ih T&y Mcurira- 
ytruy koI twv J,cuc&y tOyovs ical ol 'ArT<£- 
aioi (?) KoL oi Xupdfffiioi (xi. p. 747); but 
this statement is of little value. The Cho- 
rasmians could not be at once Massageto.* 
(Arians) and Sacae (Turanians) ; and if we 
must connect them with either, it should be 
with the former rather than with the latter 
people. 
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joined with the Sacans are not those from whom the sea derived its 
name/ and therefore may have dwelt at any distance from it ; and, 
thirdly, that the Alexandrine geographers knew of no Saeae sonth 
of the Oxus.' The country beyond the Jaxartes is that usually 
assigned to them by these writers ; but this cannot be the Sacia of 
Herodotus. It is too remote from Bactria ; and besides Herodotus 
assigns it to the MassagetsB," who were not Scythians,' and were not 
subject to Persia.*® There remain two tracts between which our 
choice lies : one is the district between the lower Oxus and the lower 
Jaxartes, which has been regarded above as a part of Sogdiana," but 
which may possibly be the Sacia of Herodotus' time. It is a low 
plain, like the country south of the Oxus, so as to answer the 
description of Hellanicus ; and it approaches, if it does not adjoin, 
Bactria. This whole tract, however, except along the river-courses, 
is an arid desert, and can never have supported more than a very 
scanty population. The other is the region east of the Bolor range 
— ^the modem kingdoms of Kachgar and Yarhand, the most western 
portion of Chinese Tartary. This seems to be the Sacia of Pto- 
lemy "* and Ourtius ;*' and as its eastern position and near approach 
to Gandaria and'India accords with the place assigned to the SacsB 
(Saka) in Darius*s lists," it is perhaps on the whole to be preferred 
to the other. The western and northern portions of this region are 
very mountainous, but on the south and east it sinks down into a 
vast sandy plain or desert, which extends uninterruptedly from 
about long. 75° to long. 118° E. from Greenwich. 

The Sac8B of Persia were probably a Turanian race, or at least a 
population in which the Turanian element preponderated.** They 

• The Gaspians, from whom the sea derived ancient inhabitants of the country, 

its name, are undoubtedly those whom Hero- ® Herod, i. 201. 

dotus places in his 11th satrapy (iii. 92). • Ibid. ch. 216. The Massa-Getae should 

They dwelt towards its south-toersi angle, in by their name be Goths (supra, vol. iii. p. 

the modem GhiUtn (infra, p. 190). 175). That they were Ariaas is shown by 

' Arrian's Scyths (whom he identifies with the name of their prince Spargapises (Herod. 

the Sacse, iii. 8) dwelt north of the Jaxartes i. 211), which may be compared with the 

(iv. 1 and 4), So the Saca; of Eratosthenes Spargapeithes of tlie A-j/aM-yrsi (ibid. iv. 

(ap. Strab. li. p. 748), who are separated by 78), and of the Euro[)can Scyths or Scoloti (ib. 

the Jaxartes from the Sogdians. Strabo is ch. 76), whose Indo-European character has 

less dear, but brings the Scythian conquerors been already proved (vol. iii. pp. 157-167), 

of the Gncoo-Bactrian kingdom dirb rris vf- *° Herod, i. 214. 

paias Tov *la|(lpTou r^s Korh SeCicas koL ^^ Supra, p. 164. 

TioyHiavovs, ^¥ Kart^xov "idxai (ibid. ^^ Ptolemy's Sacia, which he in a marked 

p. 744). There were, of course, Sacac in way distinguishes from Scythia (vi. 13), lies 

Armoiia, the Sacesina; of Arrian (Exp. Al. east of Sogdiana, and north of Mount Imaus 

iii. 8), who adjoined on the Medes and thq the {Hima-laya). Compare Marcian. Heracl. 

Cadusians (oomp. Strab. vi. pp. 745, 767, (p. 25): t] ivrhs Tdyyov irorafiov *ly8iic^ 

&C. ; Plin. H.N. xi. 10; and Ptol. v. 13). w€piopi(frai diri fikv ipicruvT^ *lfxd^ 6pfi 

Bat these cannot be the Sacse whom Hero- vapii rohs inrtpKctfiivovs ahrov ^o/yZica^ohs 

doitiu joined xcith the Bactrians ; and indeed fcal ^dnas. 

they are never called Sacse, but Sacesina; or *^ VMt. Alex. vui. iv. § 20. 

Sarasfiani ; and their country is not Sacia, but ** See vol. ii. p. 403, note •. Darius, it will 

Sacassen^. Strabo appears to regard these be seen, conjoins Sacia, 1. with Gandaria and 

Scrths as a remnant of the invaders who Sattagydia; 2. with Gandaria and Meda; 3. 

held dominion in Upper Asia for 28 years, but with India. 

were subdued by Cyaxares (compare Strab. *^ See vol.i. pp. 532-533. This view is not 

xi. p. 745 with Herod, i. 106). But per- incompatible with that maintained in vol. iii. 

haps they were really a remnant of the most (Book iv. Essay ii. pp. 157-167) with respect 
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were among the best troops in the Persian armies," their chief 
weapons being the bow and the battle-axe.*' It appears that some 
time before the invasion of Alexander they had succeeded in detach- 
ing themselves from Persia, and completely establishing their 
independence, so that they fought at Arbela, not as subjects, but as 
allies of Darius." Soon afterwards we find Sacans contending 
without dishonour with the army of Alexander ; ■• and about a 
century later, tribes which bore the name subverted the Gneco- 
Bactrian kingdom,' and established their rule over the entire tract 
between the Aral and the Indus." They even ventured to invade 
India, but were repulsed with great loss (b.c. 66),* after which they 
fell under the dominion of the rarthians, and were finally absorbed 
in the kingdom of the Sassanidao. 

(ix.) The Caspians are mentioned twice in the list of the satrapies 
— once in connexion with the obscure tribes of the Pausioae, the 
Pantimathi, and the Darited;* and a second time. in conjunction 
with the SacsB.^ In the former passage there is reason to suppose 
that the inhabitants of a portion of the tract directly south of the 
Caspian Sea — from whom indeed it derived that name — are in- 
tended ; ^ in the latter it has been proposed to alter the reading, 
substituting for Caspii either Casii,' or Caspeiri.' But this prac- 
tice of alteration in cases of difficulty, where there is no variation 
in the MSS., is always dangerous ; and in the case before us the 

to the ethnic character of the European Scyths. 
The teim Scyth, or Sacan, is probably not a 
real ethnic name, but merely a title given to 
all nomiides, like the liyat of modern Persia. 
From the mere term Scyth, therefore, we 
cannot conclude anything as to the ethnic 
character of a people. [In the Babylonian 
transcripts of the Achasmenian inscriptions, 
the term which replaces the Saka of the Per- 
sian and Scythic columns is Qvniri (query, 
Gomerites?) — a term which elsewhere in 
Babylonian always means ** the tribes." 
Compare the Greek dXXd<^uXot.— H. C. R.] 

'• They fought well at Marathon (Herod, 
vi. 1 13); they were included among the picked 
troops of Mardonius (ibid. viii. 113), and they 
distinguished themselves at Arbela ( Arr. Kxp. 
Al. iii. 18). It is also to be noted that they 
formed, together with the Medes and Persians, 
the marines of the Persian fleet (Herod, vii. 
184). 

17 Herod, vii. 64. 

** Arrian, Exp. Al. iii. 8. cTitovto . . . 
o&X ^^icooi . . . oAA^ Korii ffvfifjMX^^"'' 
r^v AaptioV' 

» Ibid. iv. 4. 

' Strabo, xi. p. 745. See Dr. Smith's Geo- 
graphical Dictionary, ad voc Bactrlana. 

^ Of course these exploits ore not to be as- 
signed to the Persian Socsc only. The Sacs 
of the fifteenth satrapy were but the advanced 
guard of that great Scyth ic or Tatar people 
which has at all times held undisputed sway 
in the steppe country of central Asia. The 



Scyth ic influx of the first and second centuries 
betbre the Christian era was a movement be- 
gun probably in the heart of Asia, and ex- 
tending to a multitude of tribes besides those 
who had at one time been subject to Persia 
(Strab. 1. 8. c). Its success was chiefly owing 
to the vast numbers of the invaders, who gra- 
dually won their way to the Paropamisus, 
whence, in one line, they descended the valley 
of the Helmend to the country about lake 
Zerrah — called from them Sacastene (Isid. 
Char. p. 8), which passed into Segestan (now 
Seistan) — while in another they entered India 
and reached the mouths of the Indus, where 
they are placed by Ptolemy {yu. 1) and Ar- 
rian (Peripl. P. Eryth. p. 21, &c). 
' See Wilson's Arian. Antiq. p. 302. 

* Herod, iii. 92. 
» Ibid. ch. 93. 

« Vide infra, p. 190. 

^ The reading Casii was, I believe, first 
proposed by Liux^r. It was adopted by 
Rcnnell (Geogr. of Herod, p. 302), whence it 
passed to Beloe and the other translators. 

* This conjecture was first made by Keizius 
(Pref. ad Herod, p. xvi.), who supported it 
by the passage in Stephen, where the third 
Book of Herodotus is made an authority for 
Caspeirus as a city of the Parthians (K<i<rr€i- 

*Hp6^oros rpirri). But the correction pro- 
posed would not justify the citation, which 
really shows a reading of Kdffirtipos for Kot- 
ffxdrvpos in Herod, iii. 102. 
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readings suggested are neither of them remarkably happy. The 
Gasii are first mentioned in Ptolemy,* and then they appear to be 
placed in eastern Thibet, on the borders of China, far beyond the 
utmost limits to which the Persian empire can be thought to have 
extended. The Caspeiri, or people of Cashmere,*" are less remote, 
and they were probably Persian subjects ; but still they are not 
likely to have been included in the same satrapy with the Sacse, 
whichever view we take of the country occupied by that people.'* 
On the whole it seems best to accept itiQ reading as it stands, and 
to suppose that the Caspians, like so many other tribes in this 
part of Asia," were divided, part having proceeded westward into 
Ghiian and Mazenderan, while part abode m more primitive settle- 
ments nearer the original seat of the Arian nation. It is im- 
possible, however, to locate the eastern branch otherwise than 
conjecturally. 

(x.) The Sagartians (or Asagartd) were probably the principal 
people of the Great Desert of Iran, which extends from Kashan and 
IsfiEJian on the west, to the Haroot-rud, or river of Subzawur, on the 
east They are placed by Herodotus in his great central satrapy 
(the fourteenth), where they are conjoined with the Sarangians and 
Thamanseans on the one hand, the Utians and Mycians on the 
other." This tract is only capable of bearing a very sparse popu- 
lation ; " and the Sagartians were at do time a people of any great 
power or influence. It is rather surprising to find that they fur- 
nished to the army of Xerxes as many as 8000 troops (horsemen, 
armed with lassoes ^^)y since, except on this occasion, they are 
scarcely found as a military nation. Their tribes appear to have 
been scattered and isolated. Darius, in one Inscription," conjoins 
them with the Parthians; in another,"' represents them as inhabit- 
ing a part of Media. Ptolemy places them immediately to the east 
of Zagros,*" while Stephen speaks of their occupying a peninsula 
projecting into the Caspian Sea." By the other geographers they 
are unnoticed. Probably their main locality in the early times was 
the southern skirt of the mountains from the Caspian Gates east- 
ward to about Shahrud and Bostam^ or the district immediately west 
of Parthia.* From this position they commanded all the northern 
portion of the Great Desert. Hence they had sent colonists to 
accompany the Persians in their great migration, who may have 
been the ancestors of Ptolemy's Sagartians, immediately to the east 
of Zagros. If Stephen's authority is allowed, we must suppose that 



• Geograph. vi. 15, " The great Inscription at Persepolis. Vide 

^ Vide infra, p. 177. supra, vol. ii. p. 403, note ^ 

M Though Cashmere is not fiir from the *7 Beh. Inscr. col. ii. par. 15 (supra, vol. 

territory of Kashgar and Yarkand, yet, being ii. p. 499). 

completely separated from it by the highest ^^ Geograph. vi. 2. 

xsnges of the Hindoo-Koosh, it could scarcely *• Steph, Byz. ad voc. ^aya^nla, 

fidi into the same satrapy. ' See Justin, xli. 1, where ** Sagartani'* 

^2 As the Mardians, the Sagartians, the must be read for " Spartani.'* [Here their 

Gandarians, the Arachosians, and others. name seems to remain in the modem Lasjird 

^ Herod, iii. 93. or Al Asgird, the appelLition of a very ancient 

** Supra, vol. i. pp. 440, 441. fort in these parts. — H. C. R.] 
» Herod, vii. 85. 
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tlio eastern Sagartians, being gradually driven from flieir ooimtry 
by the Partbians, found a refuge in Jnazenderan^ where they may 
have occupied the- long promontory which forms the northem pro- 
tection of Asterabad Bay. 

The Arian character of the Sagartians has been proved in a 
former Essay." They seem to have been a tribe very closely akin 
to the Medo-Persic stock. Herodotus tells us that they resembled 
the Persians both in language and dress;' and we find hj the 
Behistun Inscription, that when a pretender to the crown of Sagar- 
tia rose up, he claimed it as a descendant from the great Me£an 

f>rince Cyaxares.* In war they served rather as a portion of the 
'ersian contingent * than as a distinct people ; and their omission 
from some important lists of the provinces * may be accounted for 
by their probable inclusion in Media. They are thought to have 
been connected with the Indian Aswas, and are regarded by some as 
the ancestors of the Scandinavian nations.' 

(xi.) Tlie Sarangians. — Concerning the position of this people 
there can be little doubt. They are clearly identical with the 
Zarangi, Zarangroi, or DrangsB of Arrian,' the Drangad of Strabo' 
and l*tolemy/" who occupy the region directly south of Aria, 
bounded on the east by Arachosia, on the west by Carmania, and 
on its own southern frontier by Gedrosia. They may be recognised 
in the Zaraka of Darius' Inscriptions,'* who are joined in the lists 
with the Partliians, the Arians, and the Arachosians. Their name 
is derived by Bumouf " from the Zend word Zarayo, or Zarayangh^ 
" sea," a term which still attaches to the great lake into which the 
Helmead empties itself, called Zerrah by the Persians." They were 
probably the occupants of the country round the lake, and to some 
extent of the banks of the streams which flow into it from the east 
and north, as the Helmond, the Naroot-rttd, the river of Farrah, the 
river of Kftash, &c. — the modem province of Seistan.** They appear 



2 Vol. i. Essay xi. p. 554. 
» Herod, vii. 85. 

* Beh. Inscr. ooU ii. par. 14. 

* Herod. 1. s. c iwtrtrdxaro is rohs 
Tl4o<ras. 

* They are ouDiUed from the Behistun and 
Nakh.sh-i>Kiutam lists, only appearing in the 
Persepf>litan. (See vol. ii. p. 403, note «). 

' 5?ee Sir H. Rawlinson's Vocabulary, ad 

VOC. ASAGARTA (p. G2). 

^ In some editions of Arrian (as the Tauch- 
nitz) one form only is used, viz., Drangai 
{Apdyycu), But Uie MSS. have in iii. 25, 
Zapayya7oi, in iii. 28, Apdyycu, and in vi. 
17, Zapdyyot, 
» Strab. XV. pp. 1023, 1025, &c. 

w Geograph. vi. 19, &c 

" Supra, vol. ii. p. 403, note •. It must 
be remembereil that the Persians could not 
articulate the n before a consonant, and there- 
said Gadara for Gandaria, Jlidush, for India, 
&c. 

u Commentaire but le Ya^na, p. xcviii. 



[As, however, the ancient Persian word for 
sea was darayn^ not zarayot this derivation 
can scarcely be regiurded as sound. — H. C IL] 
^ Gen. Ferricr says that this name is " not 
known to the great majority of Asiatics" 
(Caravan Journeys, p. 429), and that it is 
only found in old Persian authors. The inha- 
bitants of the surrounding couutry, according 
to this writer, now call the lake Mechiia 
Seistan^ ** the lake of Seistan,*' or Mechihi 
Hoostem, ** the lake of Koostem," the great 
Persian hero. 

" The following description of Seistan is 
given by Gen. Ferricr: — "Seistan is a Hat 
country, vnih. here and there some low hilLs. 
One third of the surfetie of the soil is com- 
posed of moving sands, and the two other 
thirds of a compact sand, mixed with a little 
clay, but very rich in vegetable matter, and 
covered with woods of the tamarisk, faghcs, 
tag, and reeds, in the midst of which there is 
abundant pasture. These woods are more e^ 
pecially met with in the central part of the 
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to have been Arians by race," and are called by Q. Curtius a '* war- 
like people ;" " but nevertheless they are among the nations which 
offered least resistance to Alexander/^ and are as little distin- 
guished in history as any'Arian tribe. 

(xii.) The Thamanaeans are a very obscure people. Herodotus 
mentions them in two places; first, in the list of the satrapies, 
where they occur between the Sarangians and the Utians ; '• and 
secondly, in his account of the river Aces, where they are coupled 
with the Sarangians, Parthians, Hyrcanians, and Chorasmians." 
No other ancient author, except Stephen, mentions their name, eoid 
Stephen merely echoes Herodotus.* Under these circumstances 
they can only be located conjecturally. Sir H. Rawlinson suspects 
that they are the tribe who gave name to Damaghdn^ Demawend, &c.,* 
which would lead us to look for their setUements in the hill 
country immediately south of the Caspian. But as this is too 
remote from the territory of the Sarangians, and from the confines 
of the other tribes who used the Aces water, to be the position 
intended by Herodotus, it is perhaps best to suppose that the Tha- 
manssans, like so many of the other Arian tribes,' sent colonies 
along with the great migratory stream which pressed westward,* 
and thus carried their name in that direction, while the bulk of the 
nation continued in their old quarters, occupying a more easterly 
position. The situation which best suits the two notices in Hero- 
dotus, and which was perhaps formally assigned to the Thamanesans 
by Isidore of Charax,* is the district south and east of Herat, from 
the sources of the Khash-rud and the Haroot-rud, to the banks of the 
Helmend about Girisk,^ Exactly in this position is found the 



province, through which the Helmend and its 
affluents flow. The detritus and slimy soil 
which is deposited on the land after the annual 
inundations fertilise it in a remarkable man- 
ner, and this has probably been the case from 
time immemorial " (Caravan Journeys, pp. 
426, 427). It may be added that the produc- 
tive land is almost confined to the river courses, 
while the intermediate country is an arid de- 
sert very difficult to traverse. The flat coun- 
try extends up the Helmend as far as Oirishk, 
whence a line drawn across to Furrah will 
give the natural limits of Seistan in this di- 
rection. 

^ Supra, vol. i. p. 555. 

^ Vit. Alex. VI. vi. § 36. " Bellicosa natio 
est/' 

^ Arrian, Exp. Al. iii. 28. 

^ Herod, iii. 93. »» Ibid. ch. 117. 

* Steph. Byz. ad voc. eafiayaTot, tBvoi 
Tl4o<reu5 viHikoov 'HpSZoros rpirri. 

^ Memoir on the Cuneiform Inscriptions, 
Tol. ii. p. 62. \_Dajnan was the Arian cor- 
respondent of the Turkish Atak, ** skirt," 
and was equally applied to the flank of the 
mountains in these parts. The Damani, or 
Thamanapans, were the inhabitants of this 
"skirt."— H.C.R.] 

' Ab the Sagartians (supra, p. 171), the 



Mardians, and Dropici (supra, vol. i. 345), 
the Gandarians (ibid. p. 555), &c. 

^ Besides leaving their name along the El- 
btirz range in the words above-mentioned, the 
Thamanseans appear to have brought it as far 
west as the Kuniish mountains, where Aga- 
thias has Ktofiri Qcifiayciy (see vol. if. p. 402, 
note '). 

* By an ingenious emendation communi- 
cated to me by letter, Mons. C. Miiller of 
Paris has brought a passage of Isidore to bear 
on this difficult subject. He observes that our 
present editions of Isidore give, after an ac- 
count of the great Parthian route from west 
to east as far as Aria, the following — ivrtV' 
0fr *A.uava>y x^P^t "^^^ *Ap(las (Hudson, p. 
8), and notes that these *Ayavoi are wholly 
unknown to us. He therefore proposes to read 
ifTfvdfy [Safijcwaicoy X^P^ '^' '*'• ^' "^^^ 
mistake might easily arise from the careless- 
ness of a transcriber. 

® The towns mentioned by Isidore of 
Charax in his account of the Thamantean 
country are Phra (♦fwi), which is clearly 
Furrah ; Bis, which is the Best^ or Abest^ 
of Pliny (N. H. vi. 23), the modem Bist ; 
Gari (6rim^), and Nii, which is unknown. 
These names clearly mark the position* of 
the country. 
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modem tribe of the TaymouneesJ whidi appears to retain abnort 
unchanged the appellation of the ancient inhabitants. 

(xiii.) The Pactyans. — Herodotus has two nations of Pactyaiia, 
one inhabitiog a portion of Armenia,' and the othef adjoining upon 
India.* It is the latter with which we are here concerned. Tbiet 
country is said to have been upon the Upper Indus, and to hsTe 
contained the city of Caspatyrus,*' which most writers are indined 
to identify with the city of Cashmere." If this identification be 
approved, Pactyica must be regarded as the Cashmere valley, or 
perhaps as that region, together with the valley of the Indus above 
Attack,^* The name Pactyan has been thought to be connected with 
the word Pushtun, or Puhtarij" the title by which the Affgh<^Ttiy oJl 
themselves. 

(xiv.) The Sattagydians are a people entirely unknown to all the 
classical writers except Herodotus. Yet it is certain that in the 
time of Darius they were a nation of considerable importance. 
They are mentioned in the Achasmenian Inscriptions wherever a 
list of the subject people is given ; ^* and we are further told that 
they were among the tribes which revolted from Darius in the 
earlier portion of his reign.^* Their exact situation can only be 
conjectured. Herodotus, by uniting them in the same satrapy with 
the Gandarians,*' who dwelt in Cabool and on the Upper Indus,*' 
shows that they must be sought towards the extreme east of the 
empire ; and Darius, by attaching them in all his lists to the 
Arachosians, leads us to the same conclusion." They probably 
were the chief inhabitants of the high tract extending from Cabool 
to Herat in one direction, and from Skrpod to the banks of the 
Helmend in another. The Inscriptions even seem to extend them 
eastward to Margiana, or the district of Merv. They may perhaps 
be represented by Ptolemy's Paropamisadse, or occupants of the 
mountain-chain of Paropamisus, whom he places between Bactria 
and Arachosia.* Their name is said to have" signified •* the pos- 



7 This resemblance of name may be merely 
accidental, for the Tnymounees cannot lie 
traced very far back in Oriental history. 
Their country wm traversed in several direc- 
tions by Gen. Ferrier, who found it to con- 
sist of a series of mountains, vaUeys, and 
small plains, well watered towards the east 
by beautiful lakes and rivers, but becoming 
drier and more desert towards the west 
On the south it terminates abruptly in a 
range of high mountains, which present their 
steep side to the broad plain of Seistan at 
their base, forming a very marked limit 
between the high and the low country. (See 
Ferrier, pp. 273, 274.) 
• Herod, iii. 93. 

» Ibid. ch. 102. 

^^ Ibid, and compare iv. 44. 

" See Dr. Smitlfs Geographical Dictionary, 
sub voc» Caspatyrub, and compare Biihr's 
Excursus ad Herod, iii. 102; and supra, 
vol. ii. p. 408, note *. 



^^ It is said that boats might descend the 
Jelum fix)m the lake Wuhw, a little below 
Cashmere (Diet, of Gr. and Hom. Gec^raph. 
vol. i. p. 558), and that Herodotus may 
have been mistaken about the direction la 
which the stream ran. 

'' Malte-Brun, Annales nouvelles des 
Voyages, tom. it p. 344, et seqq. 

** BeL Inscr. col. i. par. 6; Persep. Inscr. 
par. 2 ; Nakhsh-i-Rustam Inscr. par. 2. 

'* Beh. Inscr. col. ii. par. 2. 

i« Herod, iii. 91. 

" See vol. i. p. 555, and infra, p. 176. 

^ The Arachosians are placed by Ptolemy 
west of the Saranginns and north of the 
Gedrosians; they are bounded on the east 
by the valley of the Indus. There can be 
little doubt that their country was the 
modem Candahar, or the tract lying upon 
the Arachotus {Urghandab) river. (See 
Wilson's Ariana Antiqua, pp. 156, 157.) 

* Geograph. vi. 18. 
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lessors of a hundred cows," ' an appellation sufficiently indicating 
tlie pastoral character of their countiy.' 

(xv.) The Gandarians are a very remarkable people, and held in 
ancient times a very prominent position among the tribes dwelling 
between India and Persia. All the early Sanscrit authorities give 
the name of Sindhu Gandhdra to the country lying upon the banks of 
the Upper Indus and its tributaries ere they issue from the moun- 
tains ; * and the term Gandhdra continues to be applied to the Cabool 
country in the writings of the Arabian geographers,' down to the 
12th or 13th centuiy of our era. This then appears to have been 
the primitive country of the Gandarians, and may be regarded as 
their proper abode in the time of Darius, of Hecatseus, and of Hero- 
dotus.* Hence, at a very early date, they seem to have sent out 
oolonies,^ which accompanied the first Arian emigrants, and settled 
pEurtly on the northern frontier of Sogdiana, where we find them as 
Candari,' partly in Khorassan, where we meet with a town called 
Gadar.* In later times a second movement took place on a grander 
scale. The Gandarians of Sindhu Gandhdra, pressed upon by the 
Yue-Chi, a T&tar race, relinquished their ancient abodes, and mi- 
grated westward, in the fifth or sixth century of our era, carrying 



* See Sir H. Rawlinson's Persian Vocabu- 
lary, ad TOC TUATAOUSU. 

' The region in question is formed by a 
fim-like radiation of no fewer than five 
mountain-ranges from a point in the great 
latitudinal chain of Asia, a little to the west 
of CabooL The most northern of these ranges 
has a direction from S.E.E. to N.W.W., the 
most southern from N.N.E. to S^.W. The 
Murgaub, Heri-rud, and Helmend, occupy 
the valleys between the ranges. Gen. Ferrier 
gives the following description of this country 
as seen from the highest of the ridges, the 
Siah-koh, which bounds the valley of the 
Heri-nid on the south : — 

" Standing actually on the highest point 
of the ridge 1 felt an indefinable sensation 
of admiration at the splendid sight thrown 
in bold relief at my feet. There was much 
variety in the magnificent view, and it was 
poanble to see already the details of it. In 
the horizon, and at thirty parsangs from us, 
was the grand peak of Tchaiap, which, capped 
with its eternal and unchanging snows, 
seemed to reach the heavens. The high 
mountains which we had crossed in our 
Moent looked mere hillocks compared with 
tlte distant giant. The district we had tra- 
versed between us and Sirpool was but a 
^ on the surfece of the country spread out 
Wore us ; and the chain ou which we stood 
stretched E. and W. to a distance that ex- 
^«ded the powers of vision to measure. An 
vAiatj of lower chains diverged from the 
pindpal, and (I may say) imperial range, 
^iecreasing gradually in height towards the 
^*rth, leaving lovely and productive valleys 



between them, with here and there an en- 
campment of the black tents of the nomadic 
inhabitants, and luxuriant verdure inter- 
sected by streams of water shining in the 
sun like threads of silver. All this had 
such animation about it that I felt riveted 
to the spot by the entrancing pleasure of 
contemplating it." (Caravan Journeys, p. 
238.) 

* See Wilson's Ariana Antiqua, p. 131 
et seqq., and his remarks in the Asiatic 
Kesearches, vol. xv. p. 103. Compare Las- 
sen's Indische Alterthumskunde, p. 422, and 
his Memoir on Bactrian history, translated 
in the ninth volume of the Bengal Asiatic 
Journal (part i. p. 473, et seqq.). 

^ As Beladhori, Mass'oudi, Abu Rihan, 
Edrisi, and Abulfeda (see Sir H. liawlinson's 
Persian Vocabulary, p. 126). 

" Darius specially attaches the Gandarians 
to the Indians, connecting them also with 
the Sattagydians and the Socans (supra, 
vol. ii. p. 403, note ^). Hecataeus calls them 
lldvos *lv^My (Fr. 178), and places the city 
Caspapyrus in their country (Fr. 179). 
Herodotus, by uniting them (vii, 66) witJi 
the Farthians, Chorasmians, Sogdians, and 
Bactrians, seems to give them a northern 
rather than a southern emplacement. 

7 Supra, vol. i. p. 555, note *°. 

8 Compare Ptolem. Geograph. vi. 12; 
Plin. H. N. vi. 16 ; Pomp. Mel. i. 2. 

9 Isid. Char. p. 7 fHudson). The Per- 
sian form of the name Gandaria, it must be 
remembered, is Gaddra (Beh. Inscr. ool. i. 
par. 6, &c.). 
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with them their sacred vessel — the water-pot of Po — regarded as 
the most holy relic of Buddhism, which they transported from the 
Upper Indus to the vicinity of the Arghand6b?* To this new coontrj 
they carried also their name, and here it still remains in the 
modem Candah&r^ the appellation alike of the province and the 
capital. 

The Gandarians seem to be more properly regarded as an Indian 
than as an Iranian tribe. Hence the expression of Hecatsens, 
Tdvlapai^ 'IvZtiiv e0voc,*' and hence the attadiment of Qandaria to 
India in the lists of Darius.'* So Strabo re^uxLs Gkmdaris, or GaD- 
daritis, as a part of India ;" and Ptolemy includes the Gandam 
among his Indian nations.*^ Their name among the later and less 
careful writers became confused with that of the Gangaridse, or 
inhabitants of the country about the mouths of the Ganges "—an 
additional proof that their Indian connexion was undoubted. Like 
the other hill-tribes of these parts, they seem to have been a warlike 
race ; and it is not improbable that they were included among the 
Indians whose services were retained by Mardonius after the retire- 
ment of Xerxes." It is curious that they do not appear among the 
opponents of Alexander, since he must have marched through their 
country on his way to the Indus. 

(xvi.) The Dadicse are joined closely with the Gktndarians by 
Herodotus, being not only immediately attached to them in the list 
of satrapies,*' but also united with them under the same commandei^ 
in the army of Xerxes." No other writer speaks of the Dadic^ 
under this name. It has been conjectured " that they are tb^ 
Daradrae of Ptolemy,* who 8eem to be the Derdee of Strabo,« and th^ 
Dardas of Pliny ;* but etymological considerations forbid this idett' 
tification. Ptolemy seems really to indicate the country of th^ 
Dadicae by his Tatac6n^, which he places in Drangiana, toward^ 
its north-western limits.* Probably they had been brought hy 
emigration to this region in the time of the Egyptian geographer* 
having previously dwelt further to the east, perhaps about Ghuzne^ 
and the course of the Ghnznee river, where they would have been itt- 
contact with the Gandarians ; or at auy rate in some part of tho 
Paropamisus.* It is conjectured that the modem Tats, or Tajiks, who 
form the bulk of the f^ricultural population in Eastern Persia, arc 
the inheritors of their name, and (possibly) to some extent their 
descendants.' 

(xvii.) The Aparytte are, perhaps, scarcely a distinct race. 
They have been properly enough compared with the Parj^etas of 
l*tolemy,' whose name simply meant ** mountaineers," from the 



^^ See the notice of this migration in Sir Roman Geography, ad voc. Daradrae. 
H. Rawliason's Pers. Vocab. p. 127. ' (leogrrtph. vii. 1. ' Strab. xv. 

" Fr. 178. » Plin. H. N. vi. 19. 

^* See above, vol. ii. p. 403, note •. * Geogrnph. vi. 19. 

^ Strab. XV. p. 992 and p. 995. * So Wilson (Arian. Antiq. p. 131 ). 

" Ptol. Goograph. vii. I. • See Sir H. Kawlinson's Persian Voca- 

^ Dionys. Periej;. 1144. bulaiy, p. 172. 

*« Herod, viii. 113. ' Hitter's Enlkunde von Aaen, vol. vi. 

17 Hei-od. iu. 91. >• Ibid. \'ii. 66. p. 98; Bahr, ad loc, &c. (See Ptolem. 

'^ See Dr. Snuth^B Diet, of Greek and vi. IQ,) 
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Zend, powru^ Sanscrit, paruh, ** a mountain." • From the connexion 
>f Herodotus's Aparytae with the Gandarians and Sattagydians,* it 
Dttay be conjectured that they were the inhabitants of some part of 
the Hindoo-Koosh range, a portion of which, near the source of the 
Oabool river, is still called Kohistan, or ** the mountain country." ■■ 
But it would be rash to attempt to fix their exact seat, or to identify 
them with any particular tribe or nation. 

(xviii.) The Caspeiri do not occur in the manuscripts of Herodotus, 
md it is uncertain whether they were really mentioned by him. 
rhey are found in Ptolemy as the inhabitants of the country about 
the sources of the Hydaspes, or Jelum river,'® and are therefore fairly 
identified with the Cashmeerees." It has been proposed to substi- 
tute their name for that of the Caspians, in two passages of Hero- 
dotus ; ^ and the present translation, which follows the edition of 
Gaisford, adopts ihe emendation in one instance." But the altera- 
tion thus made is either too much or too little, for it only removes 
one difficulty to introduce another." That there has been some 
corruption of the text seems certain ; but very little dependence can 
he placed on the name which has been introduced conjecturally. 

(xix.) The Indians included within the Empire of Darius were 

{)robahly the inhabitants of the Punjaub, together with those of the 
ower valley of the Indus — the country now known as Scinde.'* It 
is impossible to fix their boundaries with exactness. They seem to 
liave been enclosed upon the north by the Gandarians,*^ on the west 
oy the Pactyans, Arachosians, and Gedrosians, on the east bj' the 
P^t Indian desert, and on the south by the sea.*' They were a 
Warlike race in the time of Darius,*' who forcibly brought them 



The same root appears in Paropamisiis 
w i^oropanlsus, and (perhaps) in i'ortcanii 

• Herod, iii. 91. 

* The river Cophen (the Oibool river) 
^ the town of the same name (Plin. 
?• ^*. vi. 23) have a similar derivation, hif 
''*<^ Persian being synonymous with pctncat, 
*™ch is the I*ersian form of the Sanscrit 
P^^y " a mountain."— [H. C. U.] 

"* Geograph. vii. 1, 

^* See Dr. Smith's Diet, of Greek and 
^"^oan Geography, ad voc. Caspeiria. 
. ^ Herod. iiL 93, and vii. 86. The con- 
^ore was first made by Reizius (Pref. ad 
***r«i. p. x\i.). 

^ in vii. 86. It is adopted here not 
J^ly by Gaisford, but by Schafer, Bekker, 
^K and A. Matthiae. 

J* The dotihle mention of Caspii among 
^ nations which furnished cavalry is the 
**^*5culty which is removed by the substi- 
^'^ of Caspeiri for Caspii in the second 
P**iige, But if we make this substitution, 
** read that, " the Gispeirian horsemen 
**fe armed exactly as their foot,*' when no 
^'^Oitkm at all has been m/ide of their foot 
I**vion»J7. To meet this it bos been pj-o- 

VOL. IV. 



posed to insert Caspeiri in the lacuna at 
the beginning of vii. 76 ' Bahr ad Herod, vii. 
86). But their introduction in that place 
among the nations of Asia Minor is quite 
inadmissible. 

^ This is perhaps doubtful, and is not 
expressed on the map of the Satrapies by 
Mons. C. Muller, which accompanies these 
volumes ; but my own convictions are in its 
favour. I think it follows from the descent 
of the Indus by Scylax and the continued use 
of the ocean and river as a line of communi- 
cation with the eastern provinces (Herod, 
iv. 44'j. The stream could not have been 
safely used until the tribes which dwelt 
along its banks were subjugated. 

*• This, again, is not expressed on the 
map. The Gcmdharas, however, of the 
Hindoo writers extend across the Upper Pun- 
jaub to Cashmere (Wilson's Arian. Antiq. 
p. 131). 

" For a description of the Punjaub and 
the Indus valley, vide supra, vol. i. pp. 
444, 445. 

" This is shown by their \Mi\i% ywSlvArA. 
among the troops ac\ec^«i Vj lAai^wsixa 
(Herod, viii. 113^ 
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under the Persian sway ; " and they maintained the same character 
down to the invasion of Alexander, who found in the native pxinoe 
of these parts (Porua) and his men, the enemy whom he had mott 
difficulty in conquering.^ There can he no douht that they belonged 
to the true Arian or Sanscritio stock, to which alone the name of 
Indian (Hindoo) properly attaches. 

(xx.) The Paricanians are very difficult to locate. It has heen 
customary to identify them with the Gedrosians of later times,' on 
the notion that their name connects them with the capital city of 
that people, which is called Pura (Uovpa) by Arrian.' But the 
resemolance on which this theory is built, slight in itself, becomes 
wholly valueless when we find reason to believe that Puia is not 
really a proper name at all, but merely the native word for " a town,** 
which appears in the terminations of Cawnpoor, Nagpoor, Bhnit- 
poor, &c. The Paricanians seem to have nad a city, ParicaD^f 
which was kaown to Hecatseus,* and which may perhaps be denoted 
by Parioea in the Peutiugerian Table;* but we have no sufficient 
means for determining it^ site. Our data do not really allow job to 
say more with any confidence, than that the Paricanians most liave 
inhabited a region in close proximity to the Ethiopians of Asia;' 
or in other words, must have been included within the country nov 
known as Beloochistan. 

(xxi.) The Ethiopians of Asia, as Kennell saw long ago,^ must 
represent the inhabitants of the *' south-eastern angle** of the 
empire — the tract intervening between Easteni I'ersia, or Carmania, 
and the mouths of the Indus. Here alone, out of India, would 
absolute blacks ^ be found ; and to this country, and the r^on in 
immediate contact with it, the name of Ethiopia seems to have been 
attached in Grecian legend from a very high antiquity.* The 
reasons have been ali-eady enumerated," which make it in the 
highest degree probable that a homogeneous people was originally 
spread along the entire coast from the modem Abyssinia to the 
Indus. This Cushite race, which probably advanced from the 
shore deep into the continent, was at a later date encroached upon 
by the more energetic and expansive Arians, who in the region in 
question seem to have continiially pressed it back, till it was once 



*• Hei-od. iv, 44. Comparo the inscrip- 
tions of Darius nt Behii^tun and at Pei>cpolis 
(vol. ii. p. 403, note «). 

' Arriuu. Exped. Alex. v. 13-19. 

* Keunell's Geography of Hei-od. p. 303 ; 
Bahr ad Herod, iii. 94. 

» Y^iyed. Alex. vi. 24. 

* Ft. 180. TlapiKiyri, w6\is Tltpffucii, 

* Segment. 8. 

* Since they were contained in the saftie 
satrapy (lIeio«i. iii. 94). It is not iiupro- 
biible that in the term PaW-canii we luive 
an equivalent of A-zxiry-tw, /'frr^-etae, J^nre- 
taceni, &c., i.e. a term of Arian origin, 
merely signifying " mountaineer." Perhaps, 
then, the I^aricauians are tlie Arian as dis- 
tinguished from the Cushite inhabitants of 



Beloochistan, st^mding to tliese last as the 
Jielouchees now stjind to the BraJtoos, Being 
tlie stronger people they wuuM hold to tbe 
mouutain> of the interior, where cultivatio** 
is jwhsible and spiings of water aboun^j 
lesiving to the w^er Cushites the pan.'h'" 
coast and the mitny arid plauis. A suU^*^ 
what similar distribution of the BeloocU^ 
and Bralioos is even now found. 

' Cieography of Herodotus, p. 303. 

■ The Beioodiees of the interior are of **'^ 
olive complexion . Ferrier» p. 433) ; but iU^^ 
along the coast tut? nearly black. 

» Cf. Horn. Od. i. 23, 24; and oomp*** 
the traditions concerning I^Iemnon (sup^^ 
vol. iii. p. 212, note '). 

^ Supra, voL i. p. 534, notes 7 and *. 
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most confined to the sea-board. From this race» however, the 
Tact east of Kerman (Carmania) was, as late as the time of 
tanian princes, called Kasan ; " and they probably constitute 
) measure the stock from which the Brahui division of the 
L nation is descended." The absence of any mention of 
ems in these parts by the bulk of the later geographers, is 

to be accounted for by the division of the nation into tribes, 
> prevalence of tribe-names — Gedrosi, Oritsa, Arbii," &c. — 
) general ethnic title. 

emcient country of the Ethiopians may be regarded as nearly 
ent to the modem Beloochistan, which extends from the 
Ocean to the Helmend, and from Cape Jask to Kurrachee. 
neral character of this tract has been already given.** As it 
[y rock and sandy desert ; it can never have been more than 
' peopled; and accordingly we hear but little of its inha- 

who seem to have been (at least towards the coast) a weak 
nng on fish," and content to give themselves up at the first 
M of an invader." 
he northern tribes not included in the above summary 

of those which either skirted the southern shore of the 
L, or else intervened between that sed and the eastern limit 
i Minor. They were comprised in three satrapies, the 
h, the eighteenth, and the nineteenth ; *^ and were in 
• thirteen, viz., the Moschi, the Tibareni, the Macrones, the 
eci, the Mares, the Colchi, the Sapoires, the Alarodii, the 
i, the Caspii, the Pausicae, the Pantimathi, and the Dareitaa. 
tribes are for the most part exceedingly obscure ; but in 

it will be found that we can locate them >vithout much 

fcy. 

The Moschi adjoined upon Colchis," which, according to one 
vas included in the Moschian territory.^* They appear to 
ahabited the mountain district about Kars and Erzeroum — 
axLKa o{tr) of Strabo.* In this remote locality very little is 

tharc de Hub. Mar. p. 27; Plin. H. N. 
vi. 23 ; Solin. c. 57, &c.). 

'^ Supra, vol. i. Essay ix. pp. 441 and 
443. 

^ Nearch. Parapl. 1. s. c. 

*• Arruiu, Exp. Al. vi. 22. Compftre 
Q. C'urtius, IX. X. § 5. Alexander's losses 
in this country were uiused by its want oi 
resources, not by the strength or valour of 
its inhabitants (Arrijin, vi. 25, 26). 

'" Herotl. iii.' 92 :md 94. 

'* .Stnib. xi. p. 726. ol ri Mt0pt8ariK^ 
ffvYyp<i\pavT€s *Axcuovs \4youai TptJtrovSt 
elro Ziryous, elra '\{vi6xov%y tXra KtpKtTos 
Kcd M6<rxous koX K6\xovs. Compare Plin. 
H. N. vi. 10. 

19 St«ib. xi. p. 728 (vide supra, vol. i. 
p. 535, note *). Hecataeus on the other 
hand calle-l the Moschi ** a Oolchian people " 
{Hevos K<JXx«J'. t>. 188). 

1 Ibid. ii. p. 90; xi. p. 726, &c Pliny 
(1. s. c.) pla<^ the Mosch\ oxw \>aft w«c 

« 1 



Sir H. Rawlinson's Early History 
>nia (As. kSoc. Joum. vol. xv. part ii. 

Brahoos are said to have migi-ated, 
joratively recent time, from Arabia 
n (ibid.) ; but. if this be true, they 
»bly drawn thithor by the know- 
; they wouM tind it inhabited by a 
ace. The Brahui diidect is Scythic 
ian, while tbit of the Belooches is 
« Mr. Seymour's note in Ferrier's 
Journeys, p. 431). 
H. I{awlins<in (Vocabulary, pp. 138, 
shown grounds for connecting the 
vith the Cadusii or Catlrusi (Plin. 
L 23), whose Sc;ythic chanicter is 
ertain (Strab. xi. pp. 761, 762; 
uxp. Alex. iii. 8 and 19, &c.). The 
re term Ichthyophagi was also used 
ite the tribes of the cjoast between 
e and Carmjmia (Stnib. ii. p. 173; 
>21 ; Nearch. Parapl. p. 17 ; Aga- 
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known of tliem ; but still they are a race of considerable importance, 
which has played no undistinguished part in the world*8 bistoiy. 
They are frequently mentioned in Scripture under the name of 
Meshech (^^*9)*' ^^^ occur as Muskai, in many of the Assyrian 
inscriptions. In the flourishing period of Assyria they were the 
principal people of Northern Syria, Taurus, and Cappadocia ; and 
m this last-named place their name long continued in the ap^ellay- 
tion of the city Mazaca* which was the capital of the province.* 
The great Arian invasion which introduced the Cappadocians into 
these parts, about B.C. 700-660,* seems to have driven them north- 
ward into the country immediately below the Caucasus, and perhaps 
across the Caucasus into the steppes. At any rate there is reason 
to believe that they ultimately found a refuge in the steppe country, 
where they became known as Muskovs, and gave their name to the 
old capital of Bussia.' 

According to the Mosaic genealogy, the Moschi were descendants 
of Japhet.' Their ethnic character, however, is not Indo-European 
but Turanian. This is apparent from the names of the Moschian 
kings in the Assyrian records,' and otherwise is in accordance with 
what we know of the people. They seem to have formed the sub- 
stratum of the population in Cappadocia down to classical times, 
and gave it that " semi-barbarous " character which has been noticed 
as belonging to it.» They ** traded in the persons of men " *® with 
the Tynans^ probably selling their own children for exportation. 
Their "wooden helmets," ** short spears," and "small shields,"" 
indicate the low condition of the mechanical arts among them in 
the time of Darius. At one time, in conjunction with their neigh- 
bours, the Tibareni, they appear to have kept the inhabitants of 
Syria and Mesopotamia in continual dread of their ravages ; ** but 
the establishment of the Median, and afterwards of the Persian 
power, over the whole tract within the Caucasus, brought these 
incursions to an end, and reduced the Moschi to the condition of a 
subject people. After a short term of submission they seem to have 
shaken off the yoke ; " but they never again became formidable in 



Iberus, an affluent of the Cyrus (Kur): 
Scylax shows, by his omission of them, that 
they did not reach the coast. 

* Ps. ax. 6 ; Ezek. xxvii. 13 ; xxxii. 26 ; 
xxxnii. 2 ; xzxix. 1, &c 

* Joseph. Ant. Jud. i. 6 ; Mos. Choren. i. 13. 

* Strab. xiv. p. 948. 

* Supra, vol. i. pp. 536, 537. 
« Ibid. p. 535, note a. 

^ Gen. X. 2. We need not be surprised 
at finding Turanians among the descendants 
of Shem and Japhet. "The whole earth 
Wiis of one speech and one laiiguage" till 
the time of Peleg (cf. Gen. xi. 1 with x. 25) ; 
and there is every reason to believe that this 
form of speech was Turanian. The form 
which we call Semitic was developed among 
tlie descendants of Shem, but was not adopted 
hjr all of them, while it was adopted by 
some Hamites, for instanoey the later Baby- 



lonians. Similarly the Indo-European type 
of speech \i-as developed among the descend- 
ants of Japhet ; but some had separated 
from the rest before it was formed, and these 
continued Turanian. 

• Supra, vol. i. p. 537, 

' Heeren's Asiatic Nations, vol. i. p. 119, 
E. T. 

M> Ezek. xxvii. 13. " Herod, vii. 78. 

^' Ezek. chs. xxxviii. and xxxiz. 

" This may be gathered from the Ana- 
basis of Xenophon (vii. viii. § 25), where 
we find that all the tribes in this quarter 
had become independent The Moschi, indeed, 
are not mentioned ; but this is because the 
Greeks had not crosseii their territory. They 
can, however, saircely be supposed to have 
continued subject, when the Tibareni, the 
Chalybes, the Macrones, and the Mosyncni 
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this part of Asia. The bnlk of the nation had probably crossed the 
Canoasus, and found a home in some quiet portion of the illimitable 
steppe region. 

(ii.) The Tibareni are commonly united with the Moschi," and 
they were undoubtedly of the same race." Moreover, the two 
people had once been close neighbours ; " but in the time of Darius 
it is probable that their territories were separated by those of two 
interjacent tribes — the Mosynoeci and the Macrones.*' The Tibareni 
occupied a small tract upon the coast, lying about the Greek city 
Cotyora, which seems to have been the modem Ordou?* It was 
little more than two days' journey across,^ and appears to have 
been bounded on the one side by the river Melanthius (tbe MeUt 
Jrmak)j and on the other by the spur thrown out from the coast range 
which forms the promontory known as Cape Yasoun (Jasonium). 
Inland thev may have extended to some distance along the range 
(Paryadres;,* but probably not beyond the 39th degree of longitude. 
The most valuable portion of their country was the coast tract, 
which was a low plain, well watered by a number of streams, and 
highly productive.* 

The 'ribareni, who always accompany the Moschi in Herodotus,* 
are feiirly enough identified with the Tuplai of the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, and the Tubal (^?^J) of Scripture,* who have a similar close 
connexion with the Muskai or Meshech. They are first found in 
lower Cappadocia, on the southern flanks of Taurus,* where they 
appear as a number of petty tribes under the government of separate 
chiefs,* and offer a weak resistance to the arms of the Assyrian 
monarchs. It may be gathered from Ezekiel that about this time 
they sometimes joined with the Moschi in the raids which that 
people made in Syria -/ but their power constantly diminished, and 
they were gradually pushed back to the north, till at last they 
found a refuge in the comer which they occupy throughout the 



M Herod, iii. 94; vii. 78; Strab. xi. 
p. 765, &c. They were not only joined in 
one satrapy, but they fought under one 
leader in the aimy of Xerxes. 

^ See above, vol. i. p. 535. 

w When they dwelt in lower Cappadocia. 
See vol. i. p. 169, note '. 

V Cf. Xen. Anab. v. v. § 1 ; Scylax, 
Peripl. p. 79 ; Pliu. H. N. vi. 4, &c 

1* See Hamilton's Aaia Minor, vol. i. p. 
267. According to Mr. Ainsworth, how- 
ever (Travels in the Track of the Ten 
Thousand, p. 204), Cotyora is Persheinbahf 
between Cape Jasoun and Ordou. 

^ Xenophon reached Cotyora after a two 
days* maich through the country of the 
Tibareni (Anab. 1. s. c). It can have ex- 
tended but very little further to the w^est, 
as the Jasonian promontory was in the 
territory of the Chalybes (Scylax, Peripl. 
p. 80). 

* This is indicated by Strabo, who makes 
the Moschian and Colchian mountains run 
o& to the Tibareni (u. p. 765), and speaks 



of these last as lying above Phamacia (xii. 
p. 795). 

* Hence the wish of the Ten Thousand 
to plunder it (Xen. Anab. 1. s. c), Mr. 
Hamilton describes the mountains as receding 
from the shore a little to the east of Cotyora 
{Ordon), and the country between their base 
and the sea as becoming " less hilly and 
more cultivated" (Asia Minor, vol. i. p. 
266 ; compare Xenophon's x<^P^ iroXv ircSi- 
yorr(pa). He crosses here " an alluvial and 
highly productive plain," where " many 
henb of cattle were grazing." (Compare 
the ToKv^^riyts Tifiaprivoi of Dionysius, 
1. 767.) Three streams, the Durma Su, the 
Jlelet Irmak, and "another snialler and 
winding stream," water this r^'on, which 
is chiefly cultivated in rice and mulberries. 

3 Herod, iii. 94 ; vii. 78. 

^ Gen. X. 2 ; Ezek. xxvii. 13, &c. 

* Supra, vol. i. p. 169, note *, 
« Ibid. p. 380, note i. 

' Ezek. xxivVu. W, \% %>x.. 
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olassio times. The j are stated by a Scholiaat to have been a Soytliian 
people ; ' and it is probable that they came of the same stook with 
the Moschi, whose Turanian character has been proved already. 
Their manners, however, were of a more gentle type than those of 
most Scythic nations ; they received the Ten Thousand hospitably 
on their return from Cunaza ; ' and they were generally reported to 
addict themselves to sports and laughter, finding therein their greatest 
happiness.'^ 

(iii.) The Macr6nes of Herodotus are probably the Maorooephali 
of other writers." Their real name appears to have been Sanni," 
or rather Tzani ; ^* but from a oustom prevalent amongst them of 
artificially elongating the head, they received from the Greeks the 
designations by which they were most commonly known.'* Their 
country was a portion of the coast about Trapezus ;" together with 
an inland tract south of the Becheiri,'* who held the district near 
Rhizus ^ (the modem Rizek^, According to Herodotus they prac- 
tised the rite of circumcision," which they had received from the 
Oolchians, who were not confined to the country about the Phasis, 
but dwelt also in other parts of this mountain-region." Their 
manners are said to have been less savage than those of their neigh- 
bours, the MosynoBci, but still su£GcienUy uncivilised.' Herodota» 
relates that in the army of Xerxes they had the same equipment as 
the Tibareni and Moschi — wooden helmets, small shields, and shorts- 
spears.' Xenophon adds to this that their shields were of wicker— 
work, and that their garments wore made of hair.* Like the other-^ 
tribes in these parts, their subjection to the Persians was of brief^ 
duration. In the time of Xenophon they were independent ; * but — 
they appear to have fallen under the yoke of the kings of Pontus, 
and from them to have passed under the Komans. Justinian con- — 
verted them to Christianity,' which religion their descendants seem 
still to retain in a rude form, together with the rite of oiroumcision, 
a relic of their old religion.* 



• Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod. ii. 1010. 

" Xen. Anab. v. v. § 2. 

" Ephor. Fr. 82; Scymn. Ch. Fr. 177, 
180; Pomp. Mel. i. 21. 

11 Dr. ScfamiU i-ejects this identification 
(Diet, of Or. and Rom. Geography, vol. iL 
p. 241) because Pliny (H. N. vi. 4) dis- 
tinguishes between the two. But very little 
dependence can be placed on Pliny's distinc- 
tions. The Scholiast on Apollonius Khodius 
(i. 1024) identifies the two names; and a 
oomjxirison of Xenophon (Anab. iv. 8) with 
Scykx (Peripl. p. 79) seems to show that 
the Macrones of the one and the Macro- 
cephali of the other occupied as nearly as 
possible the same tract. Except Pliny no 
writer recognises the two tribes as distinct 

" Hecat^Kus, Fr. 191 ; Strab. xii. p. 795; 
Eustath. ad Dion. Per. 766; Steph. Byr. 
ad voc. MdKfwyfs. Pliny again distin- 
guishes the two (1. 8. cX but probably with- 
out ivetsoD. Arrian (Peripl. P. E. p. 123) 
pnifesses bis belief that the Drila of Xieno- 



phon (Anab. v. 2) were Sanni ; but in this 
he stinds alone, and indeed he evidently puts 
forward the view as a mere conjecture. 

^ Eustath. ad Dionys. Per. 1. s. c. Com- 
pare Amm. Marc xzv. 1, where the form 
Zani is used. 

'^ Hippocrat. de Aere, Aqua, et Locis, 
c. 35 ; Strab. xi. p. 758. 

» .^lax, Peripl. p. 79. 

M Eustath. 1. s. c. 

" Scylax, 1. 8. c 

^ Herod, ii. 104. 

^ Sec Xen. Anab. iv. 8. 

1 Pomp. Mel. i. 21. *< Deinde minus 
feri, venim et hi incultis moribus, Macro- 
cephali, Bechiri, Buzeri." 

■ Herod, vii. 78. 

* Xen. Anab. iv. viii. § 3. 

* Ibi<l. VII. viii. § 25. 

* Procop. de iEd. Just. iii. 6, &c. 

' Mr. Hamilton observes that the inha- 
bitants of the mountainous region south of 
Tvc^AxfiDii «x« «k itKSAxkBkl^ V^ple. They 
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(iv.) The Mosynoeci, or Mosyiii, as they are sometimes called/ 
are said to have derived their name from the wooden towers 
(fi6frvy€c) in which they made their abode.' It would seem there- 
lore that their real ethnic title has not come down to lis. They 
inhabited the tract of coast between the Tibareni and the Maordnes 
or Macrocephali,* beginning a little west of Cerasus *• (marked by 
the Kerasaun Dere Su "), and extending beyond Choerades " or Phar- 
xutcia, the modem Kerasunt This is a rich and beautifully wooded 
tract, consisting of a series of spurs from the range of Paryadres, 
between which are deep gorges " containing clear and copious 
streams, and expanding at the coast into small plains of great fer- 
tility." The manners of the Mosynoeci were very peculiar, and 
attracted much remark from the classic writers.'* They were the 
rudest and most uncivilised of all the inhabitant^) of Western Asia. 
They tatooed their bodies and dyed them with colours ; they utterly 
disregarded all decency ; in War they cut ofif the heads of their slain 
enemies, and carried them about amid dances and songs. They 
dwelt in wooden towers, and sometimes in trees, whence they 
ponnoed down upon the unwary traveller. They are said to have 
lived under chiefs of their own choice, who were maintained at the 
public expense in towers placed on the most elevated point within 
the villages, which towers they were not allowed to quit for a 
xaoment during the whole course of their lives. In general the 
oonxmands of Sie chiefs were implicitly obeyed ; but if they dis- 
pleased their subjects, food was no longer supplied to them, and in 
thiB way they were starved to death. Eye, filoerts, salt fish, and a 
xx»iigh wine, constituted the common food of the people ; and on 
tliis diet •they throve so well that, according to Xenonhon," the 
obildren of the richer men among them were very nearly as broad 
^B they were high. The Mosynoeci used canoes capable of carrying 
t^hree men. Their arms, in the time of Xenophon,^' were leathern 

ikre in reality Christians, but profess M:iho- " See Hamilton's Asia Minor, vol. i. 

TDetanism, submit to be circumcised, attend p. 250. ^^ Scylax, Peripl. 1. s. c. 

mosques, and practise all the other cere- ^ Cf. Xen. An. v. iv. § 31. The vil- 

TDooies enjoined by the Mahometan religion, lagei-s on either side of the gorges could com- 

He thinto it probable that they are the municate by shouts, when their villages 

«leAoendants and representatives of the ancient were eight or nine miles distant by the road 

Macrones, and that, although they are not — o^roas i^X^ re koI KoiXri ri x^P^ ^^' 
aware of it themselves, their circumcision ** Hamilton's Asia Minor, vol. i. pp. 251- 

is in reality the continuance of an ancient 266. 

usage, and not derived from the Mahometans ** The earliest extant description is that 

(^Asia Minor, vol. i. p. 240). of Xenophon (Anab. v. 4) ; but he evidently 

' Cf. Scylax, Peripl. p. 79, who uses lx)th considers himself to be describing what the 

terms; Nic. Dam. Fr. 126; Plin. H. N. Greeks generally knew (see especially § 26). 

▼i. 4 ; Q. Curt. vi. 4 ; Tibull. iv. i. 46, &c. Probably Hecatieus had given an account of 

' Strab. xii. p. 795 ; Kustath. ad Dionys. them. The later writers add little to Xeno- 

Per. 766, &c. phon. SeeEphor. Fr. 81 ; Strab. xii. p. 795 ; 

' ScyLix, 1. s. c Xenophon interposes Nic. Dam. Fr. 126 ; Mela, i. 21 ; Diod. Sic. 

"wne Chalybefl between the Mosynceci and xiv. 30; Scymn. Ch. Fr. 162-172; Dionys. 

^ Tibareni (An. v. v. § 1) ; but he admits Per. 766, 767 ; p:ustath. ad eund. ; ApoUon. 

^«t thev were subject to the Mosynopci. Rhod. ii. 1015-1030. 

.^ecataus'. like Scylax, placed the Mosynceci »« Xcn. An. v. iv. § 32. 

jn«Oediately to the east of the Tibareni (Fr. " Ibid. iv. § 12, 13. Herodotus gives 

^^'^3» So Pliny, 1. s. c. them the same arms as the MoscKv (^,1'^. 

'® Xen. An. v. iv. § 1, 2. 
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helmets, wicker shields covered with ox-hide and shaped like in 
ivy-leaf, heavy spears nine feet long with a knob at the lower end 
of the shaft, and steel battle-axes. They were brave and warlike; 
had recovered their independence before they were visited by 
Xenophon,^ and probably maintained it to the time of the great 
Mithridates,^ after which they passed under th.e Eomans. 

(v.) The Mares are a very obscure tribe. They are noticed only 
by Herodotus and Hecatseus. HecatsBus said that they adjoined 
the Mosynoeci.* Herodotus attaches them to the Mosynoeci in one 
place,' in another to the Colchians.' Perhaps the Colchiana intended 
are those placed by Xenophon in the mountains between the Ma- 
cr6nes and the Mosynoeci,* who appear to have been a detached 
body dwelling quite separate from the great mass of the nation 
upon the Phasis. If this be allowed, we may locate the Mares in 
the Paryadres range, about long. 39^. As they are omitted by 
Scylax, it would seem that they did not reach the coast. 

(vi.) The Colchians appear to have been in part independent, 
in part subject to Persia. Their true home was evidently that 
tract of country about the river Phasis, where, according to the 
well-known story,* they were settled by the great Egyptian con- 
queror, Sesostris. Here they first became known to the commercial 
Greeks, whoso early traflSc in this quarter seems to have given rise 
to the poetic legend of the Argonauts. The limits of Colchis varied 
at different times ; but the natural bounds were never greatly de- 
parted from. They were the Euxine on the cast, the Caucasus on 
the north, the mountain-range • which forms the watershed between 
the Phasis {liion) and the ('yrus {Kur) on the east, and the high 
ground between Batoum and Kars (the Moschian mountains) on the 
south.' This country, which includes the modern Mingrelia and 
Imeretia, together with a portion of Gouriel, is picturesque and 
well wooded," abounding with streams and game." Occasionally it 
is diversified with rich plains, especially at the mouths of the prin- 
cipal rivers ; but for the most part it is a succession of valleys and 
wooded heights.*' The Colchians also possessed, besides this region, 
a further tract situated more to the west, in the mountain country 
above Trapezus, or Trehizond, Here they were found by Xenophon," 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Mosynoeci; and hence perhaps 



" Xen. An. vii. viii. § 25. however, (v. 10), makes the Phasis the 

*• None of these noi-them tribes were soiithern boundary, 
present at Arbela (see Arrlan, Exp. Al. * Woo«ls of oak and beech clothe the 

iii. 8). mountains; vines are cultivated. The flat 

* Fr. 192. valley of the Ulon, which bej^ns 12 miles 
2 Ilerod. iii. 94. below Kutais, i«* fertile, but liable to Hoods. 
' Ibid. vii. 79. The whole district is very unhealthy ((Jeo- 

* Anab. iv. viii. § 9, et seqq. and Vll. graph. Journ. vol. iii. pp. 34, 35). 

viii. § 25. ^ The plieasnnt {ipvis ^turioMSs) was io- 

* Heitxi. ii. 104; Diod. Sic. i.28; Dionys. troduce-i into P^iirojie from this region, and 
Per. t>89, &c. derived from the river Phasis the name 

® This range is said to attain an elevation which has now passed into all the languages 

of GOoO feet (Oeograph. Journal, vol. iii. of modern Kurope. 
p. 33). M> See Oeograph. Journ. 1. s. c, and com- 

' See Strab. xi. pp. 729, 730: Scvlax, pareStmb. xi. p. 729. 
Peripl. pp. 77, 78 ; Plin. vi. 5, &c. Ptolemy, " Anab. v. 3, 4. 
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ame tiie Colchian soldiers who fought in the army of Xerxes.** 
rbe northern Golchians were independent of Persia, not being in- 
luded in any satrapy, and only paying every fourth year a tribute 
€ 100 boys and 100 maidens." 

The most interesting question connected with the Golchians is 
hat of their nationality. They were a black race ** dwelling in the 
nidid of whites, and in a country which does not tend to make 
ts inhabitants dark-complexioned. That they were comparatively 
recent immigrants fix)m a hotter climate seems therefore to be 
oertain. The notion entertained by Herodotus of their Egyptian 
extraction appears to have been a conjecture of his own, Imsed on 
resemblances which struck himself." It was not, strictly speaking, 
a tradition, but rather the fancy of a lively and imaginative Greek, 
who found the two nations willing to accept his theory, which was 
flattering to both alike. Probability is against the view, which is 
Tmsupported by any other author of weight," and which accords 
neither with what we know of the Egyptian character and customs,*' 
nor with the tenor of the Inscriptions, and the limits they assign to 
the expeditions of the greatest kings." Perhaps the modem theory 
that the Golchians were immigrants from India " is entitled to some 
sliare of our attention. It would be natural for such persons to follow 
the line by which their own merchandise passed to the Greeks ; * 
and in this way the dark complexion of the Golchians, the excel- 
lence of their textile fabrics, and even the name of sindon^ which 
these are thought to have borne in Greece ,2 would be accounted for. 
The Golchians are by some >vriters identified with the Lazi of 
later times ;* but it is doubtful whether there was really any very 



^ Herod, vii. 79. Their dose connexion 
^th tlie Mares, who were also neighbours 
of the Mosynopci (Hecat. Fr. 192), favours 
^ view. But it must be allowed that 
watingents were sometimes ftimished by the 
*nu-independ€nt nations. (See vol. ii. p. 
466, note y) ^ Ibid. iii. 97. 

'* Herodotus was not the .first to note 
tl»i*. Pindar had already called the Col- 
cbians KtXaivwiras (Fyth. iv. 378^. For 
^ white complexion of the natives of these 
pwts generally, see Strab. xvi. p. 1046 ; 
Aen. An. v. iv. § 83. 

^ Herod, ii. 104. Herodotus expressly 
layi that he " remarked " the apparent con- 
nexion himself, without hearing anything of 
it firom others. When " the thought struck 
him" he proceeded to make inquiries, by 
which his convictiou was confirmed. 

'• The writers who assert the Egyptian 
origin of the Golchians, all, probably, follow 
Hercxiotus. They are Diodorus (1. s. c), 
Valerius Flaccus (v. 419-423), ApoUonius 
Rbodius (iv. 268, et seqq.), Ammianus Mar- 
sellinits (xxii. 8), and Dionysius Periegetes 
[689, et seqq.) — the earliest a writer of the 
iugustao age, when it is apparent from 
$trabo (xi. p. 728) that the supposed re- 
emblancR was not to be traced. 



^^ The Egyptians never colonise: they 
are found in but one place out of Africa 
(Xen. Hell. lu. i. § 7 ; comp. Cyrop. vii. i. 
§ 45) ; and there they were forced settlers. 

w Supra, vol. ii. pp. 302, 303, 305, 308, 
309,310, 311, &c 

^ This is Kitter's theory. (See his Vor- 
halle Europaisch. Volkerschafl, pp. 36-48, 
quoted in the notes to Bahr's Herodotus, vol. 
i. p. 715.) As even this view is not quite satis- 
factory, a third may perhaps be suggested. 
The Colchi may possibly have been transpoiled 
from the Persian Gulf to the mountains of 
Armenia by some of the Assyrian monarchs, 
who certainly transported Chalda?ans to this 
locality. (See vol. i. p. 255, note • ; compare 
Mos. Choren. ii. 4, and the Armenian Geo- 
graphy, p. 356, where Chaldaans are men- 
tioned among the Colchians.) A people called 
Gilkfii appear in the extreme north of Arme- 
nia, in the inscriptions of Assyria. 

1 Supra, vol. i. p. 460, note *. There were 
certainly Sindi in this neighbourhood (Herod, 
iv. 28. See jnote ', ad loc.). 

2 See Sir Gardner Wilkinson's note ^ on 
Book ii. ch. 105. 

3 Procop. de Bell. Goth. iv. 2 ; Agath. ii. 
18. 
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close connexion/ If tho tnie Colchi were a colony of blacks, tliey 
must have become gradually absorbed in the white population pit>- 
l>er to the country. Probably ihey were ne^/sr more than one 
element out of many in the region which went by their name, and 
were gradually lost amid the succession of races which have sniged 
and eddied about the Caucasus. They remained, however, an im- 
portant people to the time of Mithridates,* and are even mentioned 
as continuing by ^\Titer8 of the Byzantine Empire/ 

(vii.) The Sapeires appear to be the Iberians of later writers. 
The name is found under the various forms of Saspeires, Sapeires/ 
Sabeiros" or Sabeiri,' and Abeires,*® whence the transition to Iherei 
is easy. They are always rei)re8ented as adjoining on the Colchians 
to the east and south-cast, so that they must evidently have inha- 
bited the gre^iter part of the modem province of Georgia. This is 
a rich and fertile district," consisting of the large and open valley 
of the JCur or Cyrus, together with the flanks of the mountains 
which on three sides suiTound it. The valley is 350 miles in 
length, and runs almost straight, in a direction a little to the sontli 
of east, fi-om Soumm, whore the river first emerges from the monn- 
tains, to tlie plain of Mcnihan upon the Caspian. Its width below 
Tiflis varies from 25 to 60 or 70 miles ; above ihe defile at whose 
lower end that town is placed — which divides the valley into two 
separate portions — it is uaiTower, not exceeding 10 or 12 miles." 
Both the upper and tho lower plains are rich and fruitful in the 
highest degree,^'* being abundantly watered not only by the Knr 
and its tributary streams, hut by a countless number of sparkling 
rivulets which descend from the hills on all sides. The special 



* Ptolemy placps the Laza? in Colchis, but 
distinguishes them from the Colchians (v. 
10). Arrinn mentions them as two distinct 
people fPeripl. V. K. p. i'l^\ Theie is no- 
thing peculiiir in the langnnge of the modem 
Lnzc!«, which clasely resembles Georgian and 
the bulk of the Oiucnsian dialects (^Miiller 8 
Languages of the Scat of War, p. 115, 1st 

* Apirian, de IJcll. Mithrid. pp. 251 and 
253. 

® Not only by Ammianus f xxii. 8), whose 
geograyrfiy is dniwn from lK)ok8, but by such 
writers as Menander Protei-tor (Kr. 11, p. 
210), Theophanes Byzantius (Kr. 4), and the 
like. 

' The MSS. of Herodotus vary between 
these two i-eadings. 

" Steph. Byz, ad voc. ScCirctpcf. (Vide 
supra, vol. i. p. 535, note ^,). 

» Menand. Prot. Fr. 5, 41, 42, &c. 

w Ibi<l. Fr. 42. Compare Ktym. Mag. B^- 
Xf*f>, iBvos ^.KvOiKhvj ios "Aircip, I) /iirrA 
rov <r, Siiirfip. 

" Stnib. xi. p. 729. Ed8a(/i»y x<^f>« f«i 
tTfp6hpa KoXSts olKf7ar0cu Suyoficvi}. 

** l)ubois' Maj) '. Voyjige autour du Caucate, 
.\tln.8, S«5rie G^logique, pi. ii.), which is 



taken from the Russian surveys. ppobaMy 
gives the l)e>t idea of this region. Tlie two 
I>lnins and the «lefile are very distinctly marked, 
and show the importaooe of the situation of 
Tiflis. 

*• Ker Porter thus describes the upper plain 
(Travels, vol. i. p. 114):—** As we foUuwetl 
the further progress of the Kur the mo\m- 
tiins gradually lost both their I'ocks and forest 
scenery, pre.senting immense heights covered 
with beautiful verdure. The coui-se of three 
or four wei-sts brought us to a tine level ei- 
l^anse of country in high cultivation and tra- 
vel sed by a thousand sparkling rivulets from 
the hills on the western side of the plain. 
The river also added ita waters to the re- 
freshing beauty of the "view." The lower 
plain is noticed m the Geographical Journal 
(vol. iii. p. 31) : — '* Nothing," sap the writer, 
** could exceed the richness of the soil or the 
luxuriance of the vegetation . . . We oontinueil 
our route over a country covered with what 
might be called a forest of ganlens .... Pume- 
granatt* and figs were growing wild. The 
plain was as level as the sea, with a belt of 
thick forest on the hanks of the Kur, a deep 
and broad but slugguh stream." 
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the cotmtiy is flatness between the great monntain-chains, 
e suddenly from the low ground, betraying abundant 
their volcanic origin." How much of tlus district was 
upied by the Sapeires in Herodotus* time, it is impossible 
ine. By declaring that it was feasible to cross from the 
, to the Indian Ocean, passing through the territory of 
as only^— viz. the Colchi, the Sapeires, the Medes, and the 
— Herodotus would seem to extend the Sapeires to the 
strict, where alone they could come in contact with the 
iater writers assign this tract, and all the more easterly 
Georgia, to the Albanians," who were unknown to Hero- 
who first came into notice in the time of Alexander.'' 
res of our author seem to occupy the whole cotintiy which 
nd Ptolemy *• assign to the two nations of the Iberians 
dans, namely, the entii-e tract between Colchis and the 
ounded on the north by the Caucasus, and on the south 
1$ river. They may also have inhabited a piece of ooun- 
ed commonly to Armenia, along the upper course of the 
, or river of Batoum, where the modern town of Jspiry or 
ims still to retain the name of the primitive inhabitants. 
»eirians, if we may identify them with the Iberians, have 
int history. It would be wrong to lay any stress on the 
litions of their origin,* which are probably m6re fictions, 
)f any historic foundation ; it would be equally wrong to 
statement of Megasthenes and Abydenus — that the eastern 
rere planted by Nebuchadnezzar on the borders of the 
d consisted of captives brought from the western Iberia ;• 
Btting aside these fables, we may say with truth that the 
.ave a history lasting for above a thousand years — from 
A.D. GOO —and continuing in one sense down to the pre- 
This history may be divided into five periods : — During 
rhich lasted from their conquest by Cyrus (about B.C. 650) 
jcovery of independence (before B.C. 331 *), they were 



inoes are a remarkable feature 
i. They are grouped in two 
, one a little to the ea^t aad 
Tifli«, between that place and 
:he other along the shore of the 
of the embouchure of the Kur 
tlas, Serie G^ologique, pi. ii.). 
. 37. 

pp. 731-734; Plin. vi. 10; 

Eustath. ad Dionys. Per. 731 ; 
1 voc. 'AAi3av/o. 
sped. A\ox. iii. 8. They are a 
Q at the time of the Mithridatic 
B. Mithr. pp. 242 and 250). 
pp. 729-734. 
. U, 12. 

le form use<i by Mr. Hamilton 
col. i. pp. 2 i 9-226). Mr. 
avela in the Track, &c, p. 1 89) 

given by St. -Martin in his 



Recherches sur I'Armdnie, and by Dubois 
(Voyage autoiir du Caucase, vol. ii. pp. 8 et 
seq.). They seem to come from the same 
source as the early Armenian traditious in 
Moses of Chorine. 

* Megasthen. Fr. 22 ; Abyden. Vrm 9 and 
10. Kftsemblani'e of name was generally 
supposed among the ancients to involve an 
identity of race, but in this case they found 
it impossible to settle which was the original 
and which the derived j)eople. Appian says — 
"Ifi-npas 8i Towj 4v 'Affit^ of fi^v 'irpoy6- 
yovs 01 hh itiroiKovi iiyovyrai r&v E&p«- 
iralwv 'Ii3^p«y, to which, however, he adds 
— e^ndently »s his own opinion — ol h\ fioyoy 
6/iaii^/iovr iBo^ y^P oh^hy fj'y 
Zixoioy ^ y\Si<T<Ta (l)e Bell. Mithrid. 
p. 240). 

* The Iberians send no troops to Arbela 
(Arrian, Exp. Al. iii. 8), a sure sign of inde- 
pendence. i"rom Xeriophon's narrative and 
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under the dominion of Persia, forming a satrapv in conjunction with 
the Matienians and the Alarodians.* Daring the second, which wu 
the interval between the decay of the Persian power and the esti- 
blifihment of the kingdom of Mithridates (b.c. 112), they were inde- 
pendent. During the third — from B.C. 112 to b.c. 64 — ^they were 
Mithridates' subjects.* During the fourth — from B.c. 64 to a.d. 364— 
they were practically independent, but continued under the nominal 
suzerainty of the Romans.' During the fifth — from a.d. 364 to a.d. 600 
— they were again wholly free. In this last period they suffered 
greatly from the attacks of the Avars, Huns, and other northern 
barbarians," who poured in a perpetual stream over the Caucasus; 
and to this flood they seem at last to have yielded, disappearing from 
history about the end of the sixth century.* Even then, however, 
they were not destroyed, but only became obscure. There is reason 
to believe that the modem Georgians — still called Virk by their 
neighbours * — are their descendants, and preserve, in the original 
seat of the nation, a name and a nationality which have defied the 
destroying touch of time for more than twenty-four centuries. 

The manners of the Iberians are described at some length by 
Strabo. According to him they were divided into four castes ; the 
first, a royal tribe, which furnished the kings ; ihe second composed 
of priests ; the thii"d of soldiers and husbandmen ; and the fourth of 
slaves belonging to the first. The bulk of the population was 
settled and agricultural, but some were nomads. • They lived in 
towns and scattered farmsteads, which were roofed with tiles, and 
had some pretensions to arcliitectural elegance. They had market- 
places in tlieir towns, and other public buildings. Their law of 
inheritance made property common between all the children, but 
gave the management of it to the oldest son.* In war the Iberians 
never exhibited any large share of either skill or courage. With a 
country presenting ever}' facility for defence,' they seem to have 
fallen a ready proy to each bold invader ; as allies the assistance 
which they render is slight, and as enemies they are weak and 
without entei-prise. Altogether they are of a softer character than 
most of their neighbours ; but combined with this softness is a 
tenacity of national life, which enables them to maintain themselves 
unchanged amid almost ceaseless shifts of population. 

(viii.) The Alarodians are entirely unknown to every writer 
except Herodotus, and Stephen, who quotes him.* In the army of 

summary (Anab. vii. viii. § 25), we should • The last cljissic notices seem to belong to 

have concluded that all the tribes above Ar- the reigns of the emperors Annstasius, Justin, 

mcnia had regained their independence by his and Maurice (see Procop. de Bell. I*er8. i. 10 ; 

time (».c. 400) ; but as the Albanians and Meiinndr. Pi-ot. Fr. 47 ; Theoph.B72ant.Fr. 

the Sa<.'e8ini (hisScythini) serve at Arbela, it 4, &c.), the list of whom died A.D. 602. 

is evident that Persia had, even to the last, an * Vide supra» vol. i. p. 535, note ♦. The 

influence in these remote regions. Georgians ap]>car by their language to be 

^ Herod, iii. 94. Tunmians with a considerable Arinn admix- 

*» Memnon, Fr. xix. ; Appian, B. Mithr. ture. 

p. 180, &c. « Strab. xi. p. 729 and p. 731. 

' Dio Cass. Ixix. 15 ; Tadt Ann. vi. 33- * Ibid. p. 730. 

30 ; Petr. Patnc. Frs. 2, 3, and 14. * St^ph. Byz. ad voc. *AXap6hoi, On the 

» Prise. Panit. Frs. 30 and 37 ; Menandr. general subject of the Alarodians, see bdow, 

Prot Fr. 5, Sic, ^«»^ m. ^. ^OS. 
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Xerxes Herodotus couples them with the Sapeires, as armed in 
the same way, and included under the same command.^ In the 
list of the satrapies, he joins them with the Sapeires and Matieni.^ 
Nothing can be gathered of their exact locality from these state- 
ments, which only show in a general way their connexion with the 
tribes between the Euxine and the Caspian. It has been conjectured 
that they were the ancestors of the Alani ; ^ but for this supposition 
there is no tittle of evidence. 

^ix.) The Matieni. as has been already observed," seem to be 
assigned by Herodotus almost the whole of the mountain-range 
from the sources of the Diydleh, near Hamaddn^ to those of the Aras^ 
or Araxes, near Erzeivum in Upper Armenia.' Towards the south 
they adjoin on Cissia, or Susiana ; ^ towards the north they approach 
the Alarodii and Sapeiri, with whom they are united in one satrapy.* 
They thus appear to occupy the mountains of Kurdistan, from the 
35th parallel to Lake Van, and thence extend along the chain which 
runs on by Bayazid and Ararat to Erzeroum. The whole of this ' 
region is mountainous in the extreme, containing many peaks which 
are covered with perpetual snow,* and consisting throughout of a 
seri^ of lofty ranges from which flow down all the great rivers of 
Western Asia. It has been suggested that the word '* Matieni " 
may mean " mountaineer ;" * and certainly no teim could be more 
appropriate for the inhabitants of the tract in question. 

The Matieni appear in history as a weak people, with diflBculty 
maintaining themselves against the aggressions of their more power- 
ful neighbours. They are scattered in dift'eront parts of Western 
Asia, being found on the Halys * and in the district about Khages,* 
as well as between Media and Armenia — always where the countiy 
is strong, and presents obstacles to an invader. They gradually 
decline and disappear, being known to Hecataeus,^ Xanthus,* Hero- 
dotus, Eratosthenes,"^ and Polybius,^ but not appearing as a people 
in Strabo,* and scarcely traceable at all in the Geography of 
Ptolemy.* Their territory becomes absorbed in Media, Armenia, 



* Herod, vii. 79. 
« IbW. iii. 92. 

7 See liahr ad Herod, iii. 92. 

* Supra, vol. i. p. 26 1 , note ^. 

» Compare Herod, i. 189, with i. 202. 

1 Ibid. V. 49 and 52. The Matiana of 
Strabo, which he regards as a part of Media 
iiw ff Mariavfi rrjs MTyS/os, xi. p. 742), is 
in this direction, but seems not to extend so 
£w either north or south. 

s Herod, iii. 94. 

* Supra, vol. i. p. 430, note ^. 

* See Sir H. Rawlinson's note, vol. i. p. 
261. The etymological ground for this con- 
jecture has, however, tailed ; since the word 
read as matt is now found to be really sati. 

* Herod, i. 72. 

» Isld. Char. p. 6. 

' Fragments 188 and 189. s Yr, 3. 

* Ap. Strab. xi. p. 748. 
1 Polyb. V. 44, § 9. 

* When Stmho speaks of the Matieni (or 



Matiani) as a people, he is always asing the 
words of some other writer, as in Book i. p. 
72, where he (luotes Xanthus ; in Book xi. 
p. 748, where he reports Eratosthenes ; and 
in the same liook, p. 771, where he makes a 
reference to our author. His own view seems 
to be that Matiane is a district of Media, just 
like Atropatene, the inhabitants in both cases 
being Medes. 

5 Ptolemy, accoi-ding to our present copies, 
cills Lake Urumiych the Kifim) Vi.apriav4\ 
(Geograph. xi. 2), It is with reason con- 
jectui-efl that Moprioi^^ is a con*uptiou of 
MoTTiai^ (see Dr. Smith's Diet, of Gr. anl 
R. Geogr. ad voc. MATIANA). Beyond this 
he has no mention of the Matianians, who, as 
a distinct race, were probably lost before the 
time of Strabo. That Pliny (vi. 16) and 
Dionysius Periegetes (1. 1003; mention them, 
arises from the book-knowledge of CKosa 
writers, who prove Wl Y\l\\ft qovvoktmssi^ >^^ 
real geography of t\ve\r ^a."^ . 
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and Cappadocia ; and finally their name only attaches to a lake m 
the heart of that district which constituted, in the time of our 
author, thoir principal country. 

(x.) The Ci^pians of the twelfth satrapy, whose place in the lilt 
of Herodotus is between the Modes and the Bactrians,* are probabfy 
the people of that name who are noticed by all the gec^raphers, m 
dwelling on the shores of the Caspian sea, about its south-west 
angle.^ They adjoined upon the Albanians, to whom their countiy 
was sometimes reckoned.* Strabo speaks of them as already *' obeonie " 
in his own day; ^ and very little is told us concerning them by anj 
ancient writers. We may gather from their name uat they were 
Arians.' Strabo says that they starved to death all persons who 
exceeded seventy yeai« of age, after which they exposed them in a 
desert place and watched to see whether the body was attacked b^ 
beasts or birds of prey ; if it were tern by birds, they rekiioed 
greatly ; if by dogs or wild beasts, they were tolerably pleased; hot 
if it remained intact, they were very unhappy.* This last is like a 
Magian custom.^ 

llie tract inhabited by the Caspians seems to have been the strip 
of low plain which intervenes between the Caspian Sea and tin 
mountains on the west and south, from the mouth of the Kw* to 
Mazandemn, together with the valleys of the Shai^-^rud and ikfid-nd 
south of the mountains. It thus coincided with the modem pro- 
vinces of Talim^ Ghilaa, and Tarom, — about the richest and most beau- 
tiful region in l^ersia.' As this district has already been described,* 
no more need be said of it here. The ("aspians seem to have been 
gradually deprived of their country by stronger races,* until, in the 
time of J^tulemy,* they were confined to the ])lain of Moghan^ or the 
tract between the moutlis, which were then distinct, of the Knr and 
Aras rivers. 

Txi.) The Pausicss are unknown under that appellation to any 
writer except Herodotus. They have been conjecturally identified' 
with the Pasiani of Strabo,* a Scythian tribe of some note, which 
took part in the destruction of the Greeco-Bactrian kingdom,* and 



* Herod, iii. 92. 

* Strnb. xi, p. 733 ; Plin. H. N. vi. 13 ; 
Dionys. Per. 730 ; Mela, iii. 5, &c. 

* Strab. 1. R. c. %<m h\ t^j 'AA/5ay£v 
Xc^pcu Koi 7^ KcKTiriav^, rov VLaxrwiov (dyovs 
4ird>yvfiosy ovircp koX v OdKcurffo, dt^>ayovs 
tvros vvvi. 

' See the preceding note. The city of 
Kiiabin or Kasrin in this quarter, though 
situated rather in ]Mcdia than in the actual 
Caspian country, may probaibly have been 
r.aniftl from the settlement there at some time 
or other of a Ixxly of Caspii. 

* Supi-a, vol. iii. p. 447, ad voc Casph. 

* Stralj. xi. p. 757. Comj^re p. 753. 
1 .S» Hero«l. i. 140, and note * ad loc. 

' I'liny says, '* A Cyro Caspium marc 
voairi incipit; accolunt Owjiii." H. N. vi. 
13. 

* Eustathius (ad Dionj-s. Per. 730) says 



that, in the conntiy of the Caspians, the 
leaves of the trees distilled honey, the Tia« 
was more than commonly productivie, and tti^ 
fig yiel'led so abundantly that sometimes '*^ 
much as 90 bushels (60 medinmi) weie **^ 
tained from a single tree. Com]MU« Str«bc> ^ 
description of Hyrcania (xi. pp. 741, 74-)- 

* Supra, vol.'i. p. 444. To the refertO^^^^ 
there made may bo added, Fraser*s Khorassa-*-*'* 
p. 165, and p. 171. 

* Among others by the Aorsi TStrab. ^* 
p 738). 

* (jeograph. vi. 2. 

' Supi-a, vol. ii. p. 402, note *. 

8 Strab. xi. p. 744. 

» Strab. 1. 8. c— MciAterro Si 7F«*p*A^ 
y€y6yafft r&v yo/xdiofv ol roiij *EAAiy^^* 
&^(Ad/i«voi r^y BcucTpioof^yy ''Aaioi ^ 
Tla(riayo\ Kcd T6x(ipoi ical 'ieucdpav^^^ ' 
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VBs itaelf, probably, swallowed up in the empire shoi-tly afterwards 
etablished by the Parthians. This identification, however, is veiy 
loubtful ; and we may with more reason regard them as the Paeaicas 
yf Mela ^ and Pliny,' whom Mela assigns a position to the east of the 
[Caspian, upon his Sinus Sq/thicus, which may represent the gulf of 
fTu/i Derya^ The Pausicse of Herodotus are, however, more pro- 
3ably to be sought in the tract south of the Caspian — either in the 
EUmrz chain or in the province of Mazanderan, where a tribe called 
Pdziki is still found at the present day. A description of these 
tects has been already given/ 

(xii.) The Pantimathi are wholly and absolutely unknown. The 
form in which their name has come to us is so nearly Greek, that 
ire may suspect a considerable variation from the native word. No 
oame however that in the least resembles Pantimathi is furnished to 
OS by any other writer ; and we can only conclude that Herodotus 
baa here preserved a trace of an obscure people who perished soon 
ifter his time. They probably dwelt in close proximity to the 
PausicsB. 

(xiii.) The Daritae. We are not without some knowledge of the 
position of the Darit». Ptolemy has a district which he calls 
D^tis,* in the immediate vicinity of Ehagiana, or the countr}^ 
ibout Bhages, which was near the Caspian Gates, on the southern 
ride of the EUmrz range ; * and Pliny mentions a place called Darium 
Dr Darieum, which was *' celebrated for its fertility," ' and was 
included in the region called by him Zapavortene, a tract of coun- 
try that lay immediately east of the Caspians. Now, if the Caspians 
)ccupied GMwiy Zapavorten^ could only be Mazanderan^ or that 
"egion together with Asteralad^ and perhaps a tr€U3t still further to 
he eastward. And Pliny's Darium, which is mentioned between the 
Caspians and the Tapyri, who gave to Mazamhran its old name of 
fahuruitdn,' must have lain towards the western side of that pro- 
dnce. Perhaps the country about Demaicend and Firoz Koh may be 
he tract intended. This district possesses a peculiar character of 
solation, which would fit it for the habitation of a separate tribe ; 
ind it is one of great fertility and beauty,' which would suit the 
lescription given by Pliny. 

5. It only remains now briefly to review the small and obscure 
ribes of the central and western provinces, which were omitted from 
.he general account of those regions given in a former volume.* 
The tribes intended are the following : — The Lasonians, the Caba- 
ians, the Hygennes or Hytennes, the rjig}^es, the Orthocorybantes, 
md the Paricanians of the tenth satrapy. 

(i.) The Lasonians, who occur in the second satrapy, between 

* H. N. vi. 16. versus rejrio est, Zapavortene dicta, et in e^ 
' De Sit. Oi-b. iii. 5. fertUitaiis iru'/i/t(E lotus Darieum. Mox 

* Supra, vol. i. p. 464. gentes Tapyri, Anariaci, Stauri, Hyrcani, i 

* Ibid. pp. 442, 443. quorum littoribus idem miue Hyrcanum vo- 

* Geograph, vi. 2. can incipit a flumine Syderi." 

* See Kerrier's Caravan Journeys, pp. 54- ® See Itennell's Geogrnphy of Herodotus, 
>0; and compare Sir H. I»awlinson's map p. 270. 

*3 the (jeograph. Journ. vol. x. part i. * Kerrier's Caravan Journeys, p. 61. 

' H. N. 1. s. c. '* A CaspiLs ad Orientem * Vol. i. Essays ii. and iz. 
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the Lydians and the Cabalians,' with the latter of whom thev are 
identified in another place,* are probably the same people with the 
Lysiueans of the niimismatologists/ who were the inhabitants of a 
town called Lysinoe ^ or Lysinia,* situated in the neighbourhood of 
ISagalassus, on the bordei-s of Pisidia and Gabalicu The exact site 
has not been discovered. Mr. Hamilton suggests a spot near 
Auschar, on the eastern coast of the lake of Egerdir ;^ but this is 
certainly too far from Sagalassus, and in the wrong direction. 
Lysinoe should lie south or south-west of Sagalassus ; * and in this 
direction, at the distance of three milesi,' is a village oaXVedi AJaytoon 
or AUahsun,^ in which it may be conjectured that we have a remnant 
of the ancient name. 

The Lasonians were probably the most important people of 
eastern Cabalia. Together with the Hygennes or Hytennes, they 
may represent the Pisidians of later writers, who are so strangely 
omitted by our author. Their ethnic character is somewhat uncer- 
tain. If we must accept as ascertained their identity with the 
Meeonians, which Uerodotus asserts,* we shall have to regard them 
as fugitives from Lydia, or at least as akin to the primitive people 
of that country, whom the Lydians conquered or drove out' In 
this case they would probably be Indo-Europeans of the Pelade 
type,* differing but little from the bulk of the inhabitants of Asia 
Minor. If however we may discard the bare and unexplained state- 
ment of Herodotus, following in lieu of it those indications of ethnic 
affinity which position, language, manners and customs,^ and an 
important notice in Strabo * seem to suggest, we shall probably see 
reason to rank them among that small iSemitic element which has 
been already mentioned as existing in this region,' extending in a thin 
strip from Upper Syria to the borders of Caria. There is reason to 
believe that both the Pisidians and Cabalians came of this stock ; ' 
and, therefore, if the Lasonians held the position here assigned to 
them, they are not likely to have belonged to any other. 

(ii.) ITie Cabalians, who are identified by Herodotus with the 
Lasonians in one place, and distinguished from them in another,* 
seem to have been the inhabitants of a considerable tract of country, 



2 Herod, iii. 90. » Ibid. vii. 77. 

* Miounet, sappldmeDt, torn. \ii. p. 120, 
No. 104, &c. 

* Polvb. xxii. 19. § 2 ; Liv. xxxviii. 15. 
« Pto'lem. V. 5. 

' Asia Minor, vol. i.'p. 478. 

^ Cuoiiis Manlius is advancing from the 
south, from Tei-messus and other Pamphy- 
liiin citie«, on his way to SsigJilassus, when 
he receives the amlwussadors of tlie Lysineans 
(Polyb. 1. s. c. ; Liv. 1. s. c). 

* Fellows's Asia Minor, p. 166, 
' Hamilton, vol. i. p. 486. 

2 Henxi. vii. 77. KafinXtts «i ol 
MritovtSj IUut6vioi h\ Ka\§6fi§yoi. 

' 'Supra, vol. i. p. 291. Strabo speaks 
of fugitives from Lydia in this region, but 
idcntiRea them with the Cibyrata (xiii. 



p. 904). 

* Compai-e vol. i. p. 290 and p. 548. 

• Note their %icinity to the Pisidie, who 
were Semitic (vol. i. pp. 540, 541) ; the name 
of Oibolians, which is appUed to them, and 
which may compare with (Jebal (ibid. p. 54u, 
note ®), and the resembLince of their equi]>- 
ment to that of Cilicians, who were Semitic 
in Herodutus's time (ibid. p. 540). 

* Strabo says that the Cabalians were 
generally callwl Solymi (xiii. p. 904). The 
Semitic character of the Solymi seems to be 
fully established (supra, vol. i. pp. 540, 541 ). 

' Supra, vol. i. p. 247, note ', jmd p. 
:a:\, § 8. 

8 Strab. 1. s. c. ; Plin. H. N. v. 27 ; 
Steph. Byz. ad voc. UktiZIo. 

• Compare Herod, iii. 90, with viL 77, 
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ailed Cabalis, Caballls, or Gabalia,' which is usnally reckoned to 
ijcia^' bat which was peopled by a difierent race, and which ought 
be regarded as a distinct region. It lay between Milyas and the 
Blley of the Maeander,' comprising apparently the whole of what 
ras afterwards called Cibyratis,* and extending from Massioytus on 
he south to Cadmus and Lake Asoania on uie north, and in the 
idler direction from Sagalassus to near Stratonicea. This region 
IBS been but little explored, except towards its outskirts.' So far 
a it is known, it appears to consist of a series of high plains or 
able*Iands— a continuation of the great Phrygian plateau —sepa- 
ated from each other by low ranges of mountains, the ramifications 
»f Taurus, which here loses itselL The plains are fertile and well 
vatered, containing both lakes and rivers. They extend in some 
nstances a distance of above sixty miles. The general elevation of 
he tract is from 4000 to 5000 feet, while the mountains which bound 
t reach occasionally the line of perpetual snow.' 

The Cabalians were descended from the old race of the Solymi ; 
tihat is, they were a Semitic people, belonging to a primitive body 
of settlers, anterior probably to the first Indo-European influx into 
these regions.' They possessed little strength, ana gradually con- 
tncted their limits, settling finally near the sources of the Xanthua 
a&d Calbis rivers,' while Lydians, Pamphylians, and Pisidians occu- 
pied the remainder of their territory.^ In this refuge they seem to 
We long maintained themselves ; and the name Cabalia is found 
*pdied to the region in question by Pliny " and Ptolemy.* 

(iii) The Hygennes, or Hytonnes, as the name should probably 
l» read,* seem to be the people called Etennenses CEreweic) by 
Polybius,* and Catennenses (KaTevyeli) by Strabo.' They are com* 
nionly reckoned among the Pisidians ; but Stephen calls their city, 
Hyteima. ** a city of Lycia."' It appears to have been situated on 
tte Bouthem flank of Taurus, above Sida and Aspendus, and in the 
i^hbourhood of Selga and Homonada.' Coins of this place are 



J^OOidlB by Strabo (xiii. p. 903), who, 
Jj»wer, calls the people Cabaleis (p. 904) ; 
«**!» by Stephen ; Cabalia by Pliiiy (v; 27). 
f*t«lit is pi-obably a corruption of the text 
n Ptolemy (v. 3 and 5). 

' Plin. 1. s. c. ; Ptol. V. 3; Steph. Byz. 
*> voce B4A/3ovpa, Bovfi^y, and OlySav^a. 

' Stnb. xiii. pp. 902-904 ; Leake's Asia 
*awr,p. 147. 

* Kiepert has very properly given Cabalia 
^tttcnsion (Atlas von Hellas, Bl. iii.). 
°W» implies it by speaking of the Ciby- 
'^ as ** descendants of the Lydians who 
««>PW CWaOlis" (xiii. p. 904). 

'Mr. Hamilton's Map of Asia Minor 
'prdiaed to his first vohime), which has 
Ht nuv merit of leaving blank those dis- 
tnett which are unknown, shows this plainly 

* te Fellows's Lyda, p. 234 and pp. 
t56.266. 
7 Strab. xiiL p. 904. 

VOL. JV. 



^ Supra, vol. i. p. 247, note ^, and p. 545, 
§12. 

' The three cities (Bubo, Balbura, and 
(Enoanda) which Pliny and Ptolemy agree 
in assigning to Cabalia, appear to have been 
all situated in this region. (See the map in 
Forbes* and Spratt's Lycia.) 

1 The Lydian enat>achments seem to have 
been the earliest (Strab. xiii. p. 904). The 
Pisidians came later (ibid.). The encroach- 
ments of the Pamphylians may be gathered 
from th« &ct that tho eastern Cabalia of 
Pliny (H. N. v. 32) and Ptolemy (v. 5) is 
reckoned to Pamphylia by those writers. It 
is the country about Terme^sus. 

> Plin. H. N. V. 27. » PtoL v. 3. 

^ See the Museum Philologicnm, vol. i. 
p. 634; and supra, vol. ii. p. 401, note '. 

» Polyb. V. 73. « Strab. xu. p. 824. 

' Steph. Byz. ad. voc "Trtyya, 

* Compare the notlctt in VoV}\a\>& «xA 
Sti-abo— *Et€VvcTj, ol ttis IVwAuctvs iV 

O 
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common : * and it cuntinned to be the see of a bishop down to the 
ninth centniy of onr em.'* The Etennensee or Catennenses may 
haye been conDected ethnically with the Cataoniana of Cappadocii, 
who are said to haye been distingoished by the early writers fnm 
the other Cappadocians as a different people.* Like the rest of the 
rixfidians, the}' were probably a Semitic race. 

(iv.) The Ligyes, who are joined in the army of Xerxea with tiie 
Matieni, the Mariandynians, and the Gappadocians,' seem to belonff 
to the north-eastern portion of Asia Minor, bnt cannot be located 
with any approaeh to exactness. They probably dwelt east of the 
Halys, within the limits of the region commonly regarded as 
Armenia. They must have been in the time of HerodotoB a weak 
and expiring race ; for bat a single notice of them has been disco- 
vered in any later writer. Eustathins, in his comment on the 
Periegesis of Dionysins, informs us that Cytsaa (or Cutacesinm, the 
modem Kutavt) was called by Lycopbron '^ a Lignrian city ;** and 
draws the conclusion that, besides the western Ligurians, there most 
have been others in the region of Colchis, whom he regards as oolomsts 
from the European Liguria.' A more probable conclusion would be, 
that in the Asiatic Ligurians (as in the Asiatic Iberians ^) we hare 
a remnant of the primitive race, which, while sending oat perliM)6 
the greater portion of its body to join the emigrants who were floct 
ing from Asia into Europe, still kept a hold upon the place of its 
original abode. A connecting link between the eastern and the 
western Ligurians may, perhaps, bo found in the Ligyrsaans of 
Thrace, who are mentioned in a fragment of Aristotle.* 

(v.) The Orthocorybantes may perhaps be best regarded as the 
inhabitants of the Corbiane of Strabo,* which he reckons to Elymais* 
and places in the Zagros mountain-range between Media and 
Susiana. They would thus be the Corbrenee (Corbiense?) of Polr-^ 
bins,' and the inhabitants of the " Mons Charbanus " of Pliny.* I'h^^ 
tract which they occupied was probably that lying immediately^ 
south of Ecbatana {JIatnadan), between the river of Dizful and the^ 
Kerkhah^ which is now inhabited by the tribes of the Pish-kuh Lunr - 
and is known as Luri-kuchuL It is a position of great strength, ^ 
very mountainous, and one in which an oppressed race would bc^ 



{nr\p 2(8tif hptiv^v KorroiKovvrts (Polyb.) 

ira2 *kaicivhov .... Karix^v^*^ ytdoKo^a 
X^pMt i\cu6<pvra wdvra, ra 8' 6ir^p rod' 
TMVflidn iptiyiif Kartwyus (Strnb.). Col. 
L«ike has markwl the probable site currcctly 
ID his nvip of Asia Minor. 

» See Eckhcl, Doct. N. Vet. vol. iii. 
pp. 11, I'i, find Mionnet, Descript. des M6i\. 
Ant vol. iii. p. 455. 

*® Not it. EptNC. (incc. 

1 Stmb. xii. p. 775. 

2 Herod, vu. 72. 

' Kustath. ail IHonys. Per. 1. 76. *l<rr4op 
8* Bri iolicafft koH KoKx^'^oi rtyts Alyvts 
•Jycu, iwoiKOt r&v ^voonrcUtnf koI 877A01 
6 \vK6^pmv, larop&p iy ro7s K^Xxotf Kd- 
rcuw AeYwrrucily iF6\iy. , 



• Supni, p. 187, note *. 
» Kr. 284. 

• Strab. xvi. p. 1057. Compare Rennel - 
(Geography of Herod, p. 270). Thi« identi-^ 
lication i-e^ principally on the similarity 0^^ 
*• Corybsmtes " to "Corbian^/* which i^g 
cl<>« ; but if we adopt it, what aat>unt shal^^ 
we give of the prefix, Orthoi [Probably it^^s 
represents the Zend Eredha, The moun-^ 
taiiLs lying lietween Mediaand SnaiaDaare now^ 
called BaUt-gerira, or " the high country "^ 
— the exact Zend equivalent for which would 

be />«tt<i-*7«?r^i>an, whence probably **Ortho- 
coirbanteB." — H. C. K.] 

' Polyb. V. 44. » H. N. vi. 27. 

• iSee the tlescription given by Sir H. Raw- 
linson in the ninth volume of the Geogra- 
phical Jourmd, port i. pp. 93-10*2. 
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find a refage. Thus it would naturally become the home 
HymaoanB when pressed upon by their Cushite invaders,^ and 
toupied would do a place in which they might easily retain 
.tionality for many centuries. 

The Paricanians of the tenth satrapy,^ who are united in 
iitical diyision with the Modes and the Orthocorybantes, are 
y the Median tribe of the Parsetaceni,' who inhabited part 
3S, and whose name in an Arian mouth meant simply ^' moun- 
I " or " highlanders." • Or they may possibly (as Mr. C. 
ihinkB ^) represent the Hyrcaniana of ^ook vii./ who %re 
^^Baicanians" by Otesias,' Vehrhana in Zend, and VarJtana 
ent Persian/ Hyroania requires but a little extension 

1 the west in order to adjoin on the district of Bhagiana^ 
vras always included in Media; and some indication of a 
ion between the H^prcanians and the Modes is perhaps to be 
n the position which they occupy in the list of the army of 



a» ToL L pp. 364^ 365. word of the fame meaning. 

L lii. 92. ^ See the map of the Satraptes giren in 

L i 101. Compitre yd. i. p. 473, an earlier Tolume. 

« Boole Tu. ch. 62, ad fin. 
^ p. 178, note •. They would • Excerpt. Pers. § 8. 
identical with the Panetaceni, a ^ B^h. Inscr. col. ii. par. 16. 
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ON .THE EARLY MIGRATIONS OF THE PHCENICIAKS. 



1. piyeitity of opinions on the subject — Weight of the ftrgamenti in &Yoar oft 
migration. 2. Two views of the migration — the immignutts Hamites — 
Semites. 3. Supposed identity of the Phoonicians with the Caaaanites — 
arguments in its favour. 4. Ailments to the contrary. 5. The PhoenidaDi 
distinct from the Canaanites. 6. Early movement of Hamites from Babylooii 
to the Mediterranean: 7. Similar movement of Semites subMauenUy^ 
This last the migration of the Phosnicians. 8. Over-wiadom of Strabo and 
Justin. 9. Movers* grounds for rejecting the migration — (L) Silmoa of 
Scripture — (ii. ) Authority of Sanchoniathon — Examination of these grounds 
10. ±*robable date of the migration. 

1. The migration of the Phoenicians, at a very early time, from Uie 
shores of me Southern Sea to the coast of the Mediterranean, has 
been contemptuously ridiculed by some writers,^ while by others it 
has been regarded as a fact scarcely admitting of question.* The 
authority of Herodotus,* of Strabo,* of Trogus Pompeius,* of Pliny,* 
of Dionysius Periegetes,' of SolinuB,^ and of Stephen,* is quoted in . 
fjEkvour of the movement ; while against it can only be urged the 
difficulty of the removal, and the small value of half a dozen Greek 
and Eoman authorities in respect of a fiwst admitted to be of so very 
remote an antiquity. If indeed we were obliged to suppose a 
migration by sea, involving the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope 
and the circumnavigation of Africa, *• sound criticism would 
undoubtedly require a rejection of the storj^; but the tale which 
has come down to us is one far different from this, and really 
presents no intrinsic difficulty which can properly be regarded as 
very serious. The removal of Abraham, with his £unily and 
dependants, from Chaldeea to Palestine, and the expedition of 
Chedor-laomer with his confederate kings, from Elam to the valley 



' See VoItaire*8 Questions sur rEncydo- 
p^ie, part iv. p. 310. Bochart dismisses 
the notion of a migration, almost without 
examination (Geograph. Sac. iv. 34, p. 301). 
Heeren (As. Nat. vol. ii. pp. 231, 415, &c. 
E. T.) likewise decides against it. Movers 
(Die Phonizier, ii. 1, 38; takes a similar 
view. 

2 Kenrick's Phoenicia, ch. iii. pp. 46-52. 

« Herod, i. 1 ; vii. 89. 

* Strab. xvi. p. 1090. 

* Justin, x\'iii. 3, § 2. " Tyriorum gens 
condita a Phcenicibus fuit, qui terrse motu 
vexati, relicto patria; solo, Assjrium stagnum 
primtun, mox mari proximum littus inco- 
luere.** 

« H. N. iv. 22. " Tyrii . . . . orti ab 



Erythro mari ferebantur." 

7 Dionys. Per. 906. 

■ Polyhist. c. 26. 

• Ad. voc. "Afowos. 

'"So Voltaire argued:— « 11 semblerait 
que les Ph^niciens se fussent embarqu^s an 
golfe de Suez, qu'arriv^ au d^troit de Babel 
Mandel ils eussent cotoy^ TEthiopie, passe 
la ligne, double le Cap des Temp^tes, appele 
depuis le Cap de Bonne Esp^rance, remonte aa 
loin entre TAfrique et TAm^rique, qui est le 
seul chemin, repass^ la ligne, entr6 de I'ocean 
dans la M^terran^ par les oolonnes d*Her^ 
cule, oe qui aurait ^t^ un voyage de plus de 
quatre mille de uos grandes lieues marines, 
dans un terns oh la navigation ^tait dans son 
enfiinoe." (Questions, &c., I. s. c) 
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f the Jordan," demonstrate the feasibility, even at a very early 
Ime, of snch migrations as that traditionally asoribed to the Phoe- 
ioians; while ihey afiford a further support to the tradition, by 
bowing that at a very ancient period there was certainly a move- 
lent of the population of Western Asia in this direction." And 
bough the authorities alleged may be of less value than at first 
ight they appear —though fliey may in part merely copy," in part 
ontmdict, one another,*^ — still they must be allowed to possess, 
ven in themselves, a certain considerable weight; and in some 
ases the peculiar character of their testimony lends additional 
3rce to their opinions. For instance, Herodotus does not merely 
elate to us the tsircumstance as one of whose truth he was himself 
ouvinced; but informs us that his belief rested on the double 
BBtimony of *' the Persians best informed in history," " and ** the 
lioenicians themselves." ^' The latter of these statements is of 
peculiar importance, since nations are rarely deceived in such a 
ase. The fact of an immigration, and the quarter from which it 
ame, are handed down from father to son, and can 6C€ux3ely be 
ormpted or forgotten, unless in the case where the people sinks into 
bfiolute barbarism. 

2. K we allow, on these grounds, the probability of such a move- 
lent as that to which Herodotus witnesses, a question will still 
rise as to what exactly we are to understand by it. Are we to 
lentify the Phoenicians with the Canaanites, and to understand a 
lamitic migration from Chaldaea or Susiana in times long anterior 
Abraham ? Or are we to distinguish between the two races, and 
regard our author as describing a long subsequent immigration 
f Semites into these parts — a settlement of the Phoenicians, such 
8 we know them in history, among the Canaanites, a people of 
luite a different character ? 

3. It was long ago maintained by the learned Bochart,*' and it 
las been strongly argued, within the last few years, by Mr. 
[enrick,^ that the Phoenicians and the Canaanites were one and 
be same race. The inhabitants of several towns known to us in 



w G€ii.xiv. 1-16. 

" See above, vol. i. p. 121, note ', and 
•say vi. p. 365. 

^ Pliny, Solinus, and Dionysius merely 
ipeat a tradition which had perhaps oh- 
tined cuirency chiefly from the statements 
I Herodotus. They are scarcely additional 
itnessee. 

'^ It has been said that the account given 
f Strabo of the relation between the Phceni- 
ans proper and the inhabitants of the 
lands in the Persian Gulf, " reverses " the 
■adition of Herodotus, since it makes those 
ihabitants " colonists from Phcenicia " 
Slakesley's Herodotu^, vol i. p. 383, note 
14). But this is untrue. Strabo's words 
re, w\(v<rayri 8* hr\ irKiov &AA(u vriffoiy 
'^pos KcH "ApaZSsf tiffiVf Upii ^X^*'*''^' 
o7s ^oiyiKtKo7s ZfAoia' koI <paal yt ol iy 
breus olKovtnts riis dfiuv^ixovs ruy ^of 



yUay y^trovs Kcd ir6\tts iiiroiKOVs 
iavr&y {xvi. p. 1090). A more real dis- 
crepancy exists between Strabo and Herodotus 
on the one hand, and Stephen on the other, 
who speaks of the Ked Sea Phoenicians as 
refugees {<pvydJS€s) from Phoenicia Proper 
(ad voc. "AfiwTos). Justin's account may, 
pei*ha{)s, be reconciled with Herodotus (see 
Kenrick's Phoenicia, pp. 46, 47), though it 
is not in very palpable accordance. 

** U(p<r4wy ol \6yioi (Herod, i. I). 

^^ Olroi 8i ol ^oiyiKts rh waKcuhy 
otKfoyt &s avTol Kiyovtri, M. tJ *Zpv0frp 
eaXdffOTi (lb. vii. 89). 

*7 Geograph. Sacr. iv. 34. 

w Phoenicia, ch. iii. pp. 42, 43. The 
same view is taken by Mr. Dyer in Smith's 
Geographical Dictionaiy, and by the writer 
of the article on Phoenicia in Kitto's Biblical 
Cydopwdia. 
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later times as chief seats of the Fhodtucian power, are mentioiied m 
Genesis'* among the descendants of Canaan. The genealogioil 
historians either identify Canaan and Phoenix,* or make the fonner 
father to the latter.'^ The Hellenistic Jews use the terms Caoaaa 
and Phoenicia, Canaanite and Phoenician, indifferenUy ; *■ and there 
is even some ground for asserting that the Phoenicians, both in 
Syria and in Nortii Africa, knew themselves as Canaanites to a late 
date.* Such are the principal arguments adduced in fiavonr of Uun 
hypothesis ; a bold etymologist might add that Phoenix is probaUy 
a mere translation of Xva or Ij^, which is the name of the red 
dye so admired by the Orientals. 

4. But these arguments, though plausible, are &r from satis- 
&ctory. There is a marked contrast, which cannot fail to strike 
the least observant enquirer, between the whole character of the i 
Phoenicians and that of the Canaanites. The Canaanites are fieroe j 
and intractable warriors, rejoicing in their prancing steeds and 
chariots of iron,* neither given to commerce nor to any of the arts 
of peace; the Phoenicians are quiet and peaceable, a nation cf | 
traffickers, skilful in navigation and in the arts both useful and { 
ornamental, unwarlike except at sea, and wholly devoted to com- { 
merce and manufactures. Again, whereas between the real Canaan- 
ites and the Jews there was deadly and perpetual hostility, until 
tlie former were utterly rooted out and destroyed, the Jews and 
Phoenicians were on terms of almost perpetual amity ^ — an amity 
encouraged by the best princes, who would scarcely have con- 
tracted a friendship with the accursed race. Further, if th^ 
arguments adduced in favour of the identity be examined severally^- 
they will bo foimd to lose much of their force upon a near scrutiny-^ 
The towns Sidon, Aradus, Area, and Simyra, may have beenp-^ 
originally settled by one race, yet have passed into the possession^ 
of another without losing their appellations ; just as we know to^ 
have happened with Ascalon, Gaza, and other cities in this neigh- ^ 
bourhood. The genealogical historians are never much to be '■ 
depended on ; and in the case before us, they may have meant no 
more than that the one name (Chna) pi:eceded the other (Phoenice) 



^* (len. X. 15-18. Sidon is montioned by 
aime as the " Hrst-born ** of Canaan. Anulus, 
Area, and Simyra Kem to be represented by 
** the Arvudite, the Arldte, and the Zcma- 
rite." 

^ As Sanchoniathon, w'ho speaks of Xya 
rod [wpiirov] fisroyoficur$4yros ^olviKos 
(ap. Euseh. Praep. Ev. i. 10, p. 88, ed, 
Oaisf.). 

21 So Eupoleniiui (Euseb. Prwp. Ev. ix. 
1 7) ; rovToy 8i rhy Xaya&v y(yyri<rou rhy 
irvripa r&v ^oiviKuy. 

1 See the Septiiagint version, Ex. vi. 15, 
xvi. 35; Josh. v. 12; Job xli. 6. &c 
Ami oom]xire Matt xv. 22, with Mark vii. 
2(>. 

' Augustine says (Ep. ad Kom. Op. iii. 
p. 9:y2j that the rustics in his pnrt^if Africa, 



** interroeati quid sint, Punio^ respondent, 
Chanani. ' There is also a coin of Laodicea, 
the legend upon which has been read as 
;y»3 DM KSnK^^, and explained as 
" Laodioes matris in Canaan ** (Geacnias 
Linguoi Scriptura>que I'hocnicis Monumenta, 
pp. 270, 271> 

" Juiiges iv. 3 ; v. 22. 

* So Dr. Stanley remarks: — ^"The hw- 
tories of Phcenicia and Pale^ne hanlly tooch. 
Their relations were always peaceful '* (Pales- 
tine, p. 203). The only apparent exceptions 
consist of a tew {KUiHages vf arms lietween 
the Israelites and the Sidonian:i in the early 
period of the Judges (Judg. x. 12, whidi 
probably refers to the time of Jabin, and 
x\'iii. 27, 28), when it is not unlikely thr: 
Sidon was still Canaanite. 
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in the BBme oauntry.* The indifferent use of Canaanite and Phoe- 
tiician, Canaan and Phoenicia, by the Hellenistic writers, may 
merely indicate that the distinction between the terms had ceased 
to be appreciated when they wrote. It is perhaps a parallel to the 
indifferent nse of Britain and England, Briton and Englishman, 
oomnon among ourselves at the present day. The statement of 
St Augustine, that the country people about Hippo called them- 
selves " Chanani," and the very doubtful interpretation • of a single 
Phoerician coin, furnish but a slender foundation for the bold 
assertion that *' the PhcBuicians bore the name of Canaanites," ' and 
•* knew their country by no other name than that of Canaan." ■ We 
must bear in mind, that except a single passage of one ecclesiastical 
wnter, and a single legend on a coin, there is no evidence at all that 
the Phoenicians ever applied to themselves or to their country the 
terns in question. It seems scarcely possible that they should really 
haxB done so, and that no classical writer should have left us any 
kirt of it. It is his perception of this difficulty, which leads Bochart 
to suppose that though the Phoenicians were really Canaanites, they 
irholly laid aside the name, on account of the discredit which 
ittached to all those who were known to be of the accursed race.* 
Phis conclusion is curiously at variance with the view of Gesenius *• 
md Kenrick ; it is not very probable, for a nation scarcely ever 
't)luntarily lays aside its own name ; but it is far more in accord- 
nce with the mass of facts, as they have come down to us, than the 
i^nious speculations of the more modem writers, who regard 
C&aanite as the only appellation by which the Phoenicians knew 
Ibmselves. 

5. On the whole it may be concluded that the Canaanites and 
Pbenicians were two distinct races, the former being the original 
ooapants of the country, and the latter being immigrants at a com- 
paitively recent date. Hamitic races seem to have been the first 
to )eople Western Asia," whether starting from Egypt or from 
BaVlonia, it is impossible to determine. These Hamites were the 
oriinal founders of most of the towns, which sometimes retained 
thei primitive names, sometimes exchanged them for Semitic 
app^lations. Instances of the former kind are Marathus and 
Baaiek — the one a name very intelligible in the early or Cushite 



* 1 statement of Hecatspus (Fr. 25^) suppostnl to stand in the relation of colonies 

that *^<Bnicia was formerly called Canaan" (see (iesenius, iit supr^, p. 2G2, and p. 267). 

'XfOyVw TpSrtpov ti ^oiylKfi ^koXcito) There is no second instance where DM can 

Iw beiqiioted as an argument in favour of be even supjKjsed to be used as a mere title 

the ctlc identity (Kenricic, p. 42). But of honour, equivalent to " a gi*eat city." 

ita reajbrce is the other way. It is pro- ' Kenrick, p. 43. 

bably Parallel to such expressions as the ^ Ibiil. p. 42. 

fbUowin " England was formerly calle<l * (^eograph. Sac. iv. 34, p. ,'J01. 

Britain ; " What is now Turitey was for- *° Lingua Scripturajque Phoen. Mon. p. 

nwly tl^reek Empire." Changes in the 338, note. 

name ot country almast always indicate *^ St»e Sir H. Rjiwlin-son's article on the 

some ch^ of the inhabitants. * Early History of Babylonia ' in the fifteenth 

* In t other cases where DM o<vurs on volimie of the Journal of the Koyal Asiatic 

a coin it nifies " mother-city," and is fol- Society, part 2, p. 230, note •• 
lowed byte name or names of the phu-es 
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Babylonian," the otlier containing an Egyptian root and formed on 
an Egyptian model.^' 

6. It might perhaps be* a sufficient explanation of the tradition 
which Herodotus records, to say that it refers to this early Hamltic 
connexion, which was perhaps not merely a connexion of race, but 
one involving actual migration from the shores of the Persian julf 
to those of the Mediterranean. Of this the local name Maratlus is 
a sign ; for a position on the Syrian coast would not be " the ^est " 
to any people but one which reached it from the Euphrates valiey.^ 
Another sign is, perhaps, to be found in the Canaanitio worship of 
Baal, if that word is really (as commonly supposed) identical wih 
the Bel or BU of the Babylonians.^ And the conquests of Chedtr- 
laomer, king of the Hamitic Elam,' furnish an actual example of 
the extension to this quarter of an influence from the Persian Qilf 
in the Cushite period. 

7. But although the Phoenician story of a migration from he 
Persian Gulf might, by possibility, refer to this ancient Hamiic 
movement, it is far more probable that the tradition has a differeit 
origin. Semitisra, as has been so often' observed,' originated in 
Babylonia, and from this primitive seat, spread itself northward and 
westward. Out of Babylonia " went forUi Asshur *'* — from Ur (or 
Mugheir) departed, in search of a new home, the family of Abraham — 
and from the same quarter may be traced the Aramaean tribes 
which are found to have gradually ascended the Euphrates.* Apar 
from any tradition, there is.sufiQcient reason to believe that th 
Phcenicians, like the other Semitic races in these parts — the Je\< 
and the Aramasans — were immigrants, whose original abode wi 
lower Mesopotamia. The tradition does but confirm historicall, 
what we should have concluded without it analogically, from cir 
general knowledge of the early movements of races; and it ny 



w M<irtu, probably the original form of 
Marathos (compere the Bpa$6 of i>anchoDi- 
athon), is the ordinary term in the early 
Cushite or Hamitic Babylonian for " the 
West," and is especially used of Pha?nicia 
and the Mediterranean (supra, vol. i. p. 354, 
note •). 

" Banl-Jjek, " the city of Baal," or " the 
Sun," corresponds exactly with Atar-hechiSf 
" the city of Athor," or " Venus," men- 
tioned by HerodotiLS (ii. 41, and see note ^ 
ad loc.). Baki is still used for " a dty " in 
the Coptic or modem Egyptian. 

In Bisan^ or Beth-shan (Sc-ythopolis), we 
have a name composed of one Semitic and 
one Hamitic element (supra, vol. i. p. 500, 
note 1). 

** The more the Cuneiform Inscriptions 
are stmlied, the more it l^ecomes evident that 
Babylon, or "the land of Shinar," was the 
re;il cradle of early ci\nlisation. It could 
only have been from this central position that 
the names of " l)efore " and ** behind," or 
East and VV^est, cotild have been applied to 
*^ respective countries of Susiana and Phoe- 



nicia. Such, however, are undoubtedl)iie 
significations of Nuva and Martu in Halte 
Scythic, and of Elam and Akhir in SSerfic, 
Elam indeed being cognate with th^ Jn 
Hebrew, and " olim " in Latin — «ds 
which in those tongues indicated piior' in 
regard to time, though not in regi to 
place.~[H. C. R.] 

* It is usual to assume the identity but 
etymologically we cannot be sure th<vP3 
is the Siime root as 73. 

* See above, vol. i. Essay vi. §1 (p. 
364). 

» Ibid. § 21, p. 365 ; and Es-ay xi, 531. 
< Gen. X. U. 

* See vol. i. p. 365. [It Ls to beiwrved 
also that the Syrians were ** br<^t up 
from Kir** (Amos ix. 7); and « iTtr, 
which is nasodated in one text \4 Elam 
(Is. xxii. 6), and named in anoth a« the 
country to which the Israelite ca^ were 
transported (2 Kings xvi. 9), can fo other 
than tlie Kis of the Inscriptions, puthem 
Chalda*a, cxtntiguous to Susiana.-i* C R.] 
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therefore be accepted as in all probability the statement of a real 
occurrence. 

8. When Strabo, however, going beyond Herodotus, attempts 
exactly to determine the original haoitat of the Phoenician race, and 
not content with placing them ** upon the Erythraean sea," • dia- 
oovers that certain islands— those, namely, of the Bahrein group — 
were the first settlements of the nation, from which they started to 
found their great cities ; and when again Trogus Pompeius under- 
takes to give the cause of the emigration and the route pursued by 
the emigrants — we must hesitate to follow these late authors, who 
are so much wiser than the Father of History. The identity of 
names, upon which Strabo builds, is a weak argument — such 
identity, where it is real, being very deceptive, and there being in 
this case reason to suspect that it is not so much real as apparent. 
The name of the island, which Strabo calls Tyrus, seems to have 
been, not Tyrus, but Tylus' — a term sufficiently remote from the 
native Zur or Izur, And Arad, which is still the Arab name for 
one of the Bahrein islands, is scarcely the same word with Arvad • — 
the true original of the Syrian Aradus. As for the existence of 
Phoenician temples on these islands in Alexanders time, it is not at 
all improbable ; since the Phoenicians, as the great carriers of 
antiquity, may easily (as Heeron supposes*) have occupied the 
Bafirein islands for the purposes of trade, and have caiTied with 
them their peculiar worship. 

The story of Trogus — that the Phoenicians left their country in 
consequence of an earthquake —is puerile ; and the route which he 
makes the migration pursue, though not improbable, can scarcely 
rest upon any better basis than conjecture. The " Assyrian 
Lake " — where (according to him) the emigrants first settled — 
represents, in all probability, the Sea of Nedjtf, or that natural 
l)a8in together with the marshes which usually surroimd it.'® A 
people ascending the Euphrates on its right bank, would necessarily 
pass this large body of water. 

9. The only important grounds upon which the migration from 
the Persian Gulf has ever been rejected, are those advanced by 
Clovers," who dwells in the first place on the silence of Scripture, 
a.Bd secondly on the Phoenician mythic histoiy, as recorded in the 
"Work which Philo-Byblius put out under the venerated name of 
Sanchoniathon. This work undoubtedly assumed the Phoenicians 

* Herod, vii. 89. collection of waters to which the name of lake 

/ Tylus (T^Ao5) is the form used both by could be applied " (Kenrick, 1. s. c). But 

Plixiy (H. N. vi. 32) and Ptolemy. the Sea of Ifedjif is exactly such a collection 

Arvad is the form used throughout the of waters. It is a permanent lake of con- 

"^^yrian Inscriptions. Compare the ^IIIK siderable depth, surrounded by cliffs of a 

of G^i. X. 18. ' " reildish sandstone — in places 40 feet high — 

• -Asiatic Nations, vol. ii. p. 55, E. T. ^^ extends in a south-easterly direction a 

** Mr. Kenrick says, "The Assyrian Lake distance of 40 miles, being at its greatest 

f^ 6e no other than the Dead iJea, or the "^'^^^^ a^"* 3^ *^J« '^r*^ («« Loftus's 

if^e ofGennesaret" (Phoenicia, p. 47); and Chalda?a, p. 45, et seqq.). The femous 

Jf ''- Dyer, in his article on Phanicia in Smith's " Chaldean Marshes " are quite distinct from 

^Jf^graphical Dictionary, takes the same view, ^i^ lake, though they blend with it at the 

3^^ ground of this assertion is the supposed ^'^^^ ^^ ^^^ inundation. 

feet, that •* in Southern Assyria there was no " ^e Phonizier, vol. ii. part i. pp. 23-62. 
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to have been aboriginals. Like the oosmogonies of l^^ypt and 
Babylon, it made the human race spring up in the oountry of the 
writer — a view which flattered the national vanity finr more than a 
tale of early wanderings and privations. But the speculations of 
Philo-Byblius, though they occasionally throw some light on the 
Phoenician language and religion, are for historical purposes value- 
less.^' They have no claim to be considered as real national 
traditions, being mythological fancies parallel to those of Hesiod, 
and clearly dating from a time not earlier than Alexander. With 
respect to the silence of Scripture, it may be observed, in the first 
place, that the argument a sdentio is seldom of much weight; and 
secondly, that the slight contact between the Phoenicians and the 
Jews causes little to be said of the former, so that we have no right 
to feel siuprise at the omission of any reference to their origin. 

1 0. With respect to the time at which the migration took place, 
it is impossible to speak with confidence. If Tyre and Sidon were 
originally Canaanitic, and afterwards passed into the possession of 
Phoenician immigrants, we can conclude nothing concerning the 
date of the migration from the mention of those towns in the book 
of Joshua.^ Much less can we draw any inference from the state- 
ment of Herodotus, that the temple of Hercules at Tyre was said by 
the inhabitants to have been built 2300 years before his visit to - 
that city.* The Tyrians would be likely to exaggerate on such a 
matter; and the temple itself may have been more ancient than 
their possession of the city. I should incline on the whole to place 
the immigration in the thirteenth century before Christ. This was 
a time of increasing Semitic influence, as indicated especially in the 
rise of Assyria to eminence." It was when the Jews were suffering 
oppression at the hands of their eastern and southern neighbours,* 
the power of their northern ones being broken. Again, it is 
sufficiently early to accord with the Greek traditions, which made 
the Phoenicians predominant in the eastern Mediterranean at the 
time of the Trojan war, and spoke of their settlements in Boeotia at 
a period still earlier.* And it is sufficiently late to harmonise with 
Scripture, which does not introduce to our notice the real artistic 
and commercial T^odans and Sidonians till the reigns of David and 
Solomon. 



'' It seems to be universally agreed that 
the work of Philo-Byblius wns not what it 
pretended to be— the translation into Greek 
of a Phcenician writer who lived not long 
after Moses. The only doubt is whether it was 
the mere work of Philo himfielf, or translated 
by him from a Phcpnician original of a com- 
paratively recent date. Mr. Kenrick decides 
in favour of this latter supposition (Pbcenida, 
p. 284); and suggests that the work was 
written in the fourth or third cMituiy before 
Christ (ibid. p. 290). But it is at least as 
likely that Philo himself composed the trea- 



tise; which, though called '*a Phoenician 
history" by Porphyif (De Abstinent ii. 
5()), is, so far as our extracts go, an account 
of the Phoenician mythology, of which the 
predominant element is Greek I 

» Josh. xix. 28, 29, &c. 

a Herod, ii. 44. 

• See above, vol. i. Essay vii. p. 369. 

^ The Midianites, the Ammonites, and the 
Philistines (see Judg. vi. 1 ; z. 7 ; &c.) 

^ On these settlements see note ^ on Book 
ii. ch. 49 (vol. u. p. 78). 
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ESSAY IIL 



ON THE ALARODIANS OF HERODOTUS. [H. C. R.] 



1. The Alarodiana of Herodotus identified with the Urarda or people of Ararat. 
2. True position of the Hebrew Ararat. 3. Connexion of the Urarda of these 
parts with the Babylonian Burbur or Akkad, 4. Resemblance of the writing 
employed by the two races, and probable connexion of their languages. 

1. The Alarodians of Herodotus, joined witJi the Sapires both in the 
notice of the 1 8th Satrapy * and in the muster-roll of the army of 
Xerxes,* and intervening apparently between the Matienians to the 
south and the Colchians to the north, are almost certainly the inha- 
bitants of Armenia whose Semitic name was Urarda or Ararat. 
Alarudy indeed, is a mere variant form of Ararud, the I and r being 
undistinguishable in the old Persian," and Ararud serves dotermin- 
• ately to connect the Ararat of Scripture with the Urarda or Urartha 
of the Inscriptions/ It must be remembered that Herodotus was 
xmacquainted with the name of Armenia, as applied to the country 
of the Alarodians ; he uses the titles " Armenia " and " Armenians " 
in connexion with the more western part of the country, particularly 
with that part of the mountain chain of Taurus in which the river 
Halys takes its rise ;* and although it is pretty certain that the 
Armenians in his time had really extended their sway over this 
central portion of Asia Minor, it is equally certain that the sources 
of the Halys could not have been included within the limits of the 
ancient Urarda, That country was conterminous with Assyria to 
the south, commencing at Bohtan, and it stretched to the northward 
probably as far as the Araxes, comprising within its limits the lakes 
both of Van and Urumiyeh, and having for its capital the ancient 
city upon the former lake, the foundation of which was ascribed to 
Semiramis." 



1 Heiwi. iii. 94. 

' Ibid. vii. 79. 

' The Achftmenian Persian possessed no /, 
and everywhere therefore substituted an r, as 
in Bnbiru for Babylon, Bira tor Bel, &c 

* There is a remarkable confusion of the 
dentals in Babylonian cuneiform, the two 
powers of da and tha being represented by a 
single letter, and another character having 
also the double value of di and thi. When 
the vowel »i, however, terminates the name of 
Ararat^ the consonant employed is clearly 
the thf answering etymologically to the He- 
brew D. though it is probable that the 
pronunciation more nearly approached the 

Arabic ^, or the hard th (as in ''ih^^* 



♦*thou,*' "that," &c.) of the English. 

* Herod, i. 72. 

• That this was the real country of Ararat 
is proved by the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Armenia, which, as it is well known, are 
found aroutod the lake, but principally on 
the rock forming the acropolis of the city 
of Van. The name of Urarda or Araiat 
never once occurs, it is true, throughout 
these inscriptions, the more comprehensive 
title of Niiri being apparently used in its 
place ; but the local kings who are enume- 
rated, such as ArgUtis and Bclat-D^iri^ are 
precisel}' those who on the Assyrian slabs 
and cylinders of Sargon and Asahur-baxKi-Y^i^ 
are named kmgs o? Urarda. TV» c\wv«S$sasv 
inscriptions of XTroema ».tti Tko\^\LQr««^«> 
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2. The name of Ararat is constantly nsed in Scripture, but always 
to denote a country rather than a particular mountain. The fieunous 
passage of Genesis/ which has given a world-wide celebrity to the 
name of Ararat, refers to a mountain range t3TlK nn, and was un- 
derstood by all the best early authorities on Eastern gec^raphy to 
indicate the lofty chain which overhung the plain of Assyria to the 
northward of Nineveh, — this chain, known to the Greeks as the 
Gordyaean mountains, to the Syrians as Mount Kwrdu^ and to the 
Arabs as Jahal Judi, "^y^ ^Jk^t being moreover visited by Christian 
pilgrims of the present day as the spot on which the ark of Noah 
rested, and where remains of the sacred vessel are still, it is 
believed, to be seen.' In other passages of Scripture, where Ararat 
is mentioned,' the English version, following the Septuagint and 
Vulgate, employs the term Armenia ;* and there is no doubt but 
that as early as the time of Darius Hystaspes the two names were 
used indifferently; in the country; for in the Behistun Inscriptions 
the Persian and Scythic texts everywhere employ Armenia for the 
more ancient Assyrian title of (Jrarda, But notwithstanding this 
confusion, it seems highly probable that there was in reality a 
marked ethnic distinction between the Armenians and the Urardkuis 
or Alarodians. The latter were certainly closely connected with 
the Scythic inhabitants of Babylonia, whose vernacular name was 
probably Burhur^ but who were known to the Semites as the Akkad, 
while liie former were to all appearance an Arian race, having 



confined exclasively to the immetliate vicinity 
of lake Van, nor indeed to the limits of the 
province of Ararat proper, but are to he met 
with throughout the whole extent of .Vairi, 
— wherever in fact the Uriirduins or Alar 
lodians had carried their arms; memorial 
tablets having been thus carved upon the 
rocks at Malatii/eh and at Paloo to the west, 
and even in the plain of Miyandab to the 
east, far within Uie bonlers of Media. 

' (len. ^^ii. 4. 

^ liochart ha& collected all the authorities, 
from Berosus down to Kpiphanius, in his 
Phfth'g, lib. 1 , c. 3. The identification of the 
scriptural Ararat with the remarkable peak 
wow called Atjri d(iijh, on the A raxes, does not 
appear to have obtained any currency until 
subsequently to the Christianii^tion of the 
Armenian nation, and the establishment of 
the famous am vent of Etchmiadzin in the 
immediate vicinity of the mountain. St. 
Jerome, at any rate, is the first Western 
author who placed Mount Ararat on the 
Araxes. 

• 2 Kings xix. 37, and la. xxivii. 38. 

' The passnges here quoted refer to the 
flight into the mountains of the sous of Sen- 
nacherib after the murder of their father ; and 
Ararat or l^htan wouW thus be the first 
district they would reach on aM*euding from 
the plains. Their posterity, however, ac- 
? to Mos, Chor. (lib. i. c 22), aeitled 



further in the interior. There is still another 
passage, however, in Scripture where A rant 
is mentioned, and where the English version 
preserves the original name, namely in the 
denunciation of Jeremiah which threatens 
Babylon with the power of the kingdoms of 
Ararat, Minni, and Ashchenaz (Jer. b. 27), 
in allusion, it nmy !« supjXMed, to the invasion 
of Cyrus, with whom probably the northern 
kings were associated as tributaries. MimU 
is well known from the Inscriptions both of 
Assyria and Armenia, being apparently imme- 
diately to the west of Ararat ; and it has been 
sometimes supposed — though on insuffidrat 
e\'idence — to be the same name as Armenia 
CApfityla - 'JD'nn, Har-Mini,or mountains 
ofMinnij; but Ashchenaz has not yet been 
recognised either in the local annals or in 
Greek geography ; and there is every reason 
to sus|>ect a fali« reading in the Hebiew text. 
3 It is with some ditiidenoe I give this 
rea^Jing for the native name of the Akkaiif as 
the compound cuneitorm character which re- 
presents it, occurs in no other word. It seems, 
however, to be a mere doubled letter, of which 
tiie oniinary power is Bur; and /?Mr6t<r, 
Bat'bar, and Ucrbcr are well-known ethnic 
titles, which have extended from Persia to 
Morocco. It is further curious to remember 
that in the Persic of .Eschylus, the ghost of 
Darius is raised by incantations in the Barbar 
Utn^e V]^QXVt St^-jyuo^ ^oXAv, L 659). 
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branched off, as Herodotus liimself affirms,' from the Phrygians, 
^who were themselves of Thracian origin. This ethnic difference, 
however, hetween Aimenia and Ararat, notwithstanding the geo« 
graphical interchangeability of the names, is a subject of so much 
interest, and so entirely opposed to the received opinion, that it 
may be as well to state in some detail the grounds upon which the 
argument is founded. 

3. The connexion, then, of Urarda with the Babylonian tribe of 
Akkad is proved by the application in the Inscriptions of the ethnic 
title of Burbur (?) to the Armenian king, who was contemporary 
vnth Sargon at the commencement of his reign, and who may be 
thus supposed to have been the immediate predecessor of Argistis ; 
and the &ct, mentioned in the Behistun Inscription, of the Armenian 
Ardkha having personated Nabochodrossor, the son of Nabonidus, is 
strongly confirmatory of this ethnic relationship; but there is 
nothing to prove whether the Burbur or Akkad of Babylonia de- 
scended in a very remote age from the mountains to colonise' the 
plains, or whether the Urardia}is were refugees of a later period 
driven northward by the growing power of the Semites. The 
former supposition, however, is most in conformity with Scripture, 
and incidentally with the tenor of the Inscriptions ; for while the 
Burbur or Akkad are found in Babylonia at least as early as 2000 B.C. 
— ^being in fact, in all probability, the Accad mentioned in the 10th 
chapter of Genesis * — there is no trace of the passage of the tribe to 
the northward through Assyria at any period of history. 

4. It would be going too far to derive the Babylonian cuneiform 
writing from the Urardian, although the Burbur or Akkad in their 
southern seats were not improbably the inventors of the alphabet ; 
for we have no inscriptions in Armenia earlier than the 8th century 
B.C. ; and the artificial system of arrow-headed signs, together with 
the use of ideographs and determinatives, would thus seem more 
naturally to have been introduced into the mountains from the im- 
mediately neighbouring kingdom of Assyria, which was then in its 
most flourishing state ;^ but, on the other hand, unless there had 
been an identity of race between the Burbur or Akkad of the southern 
plains, and the Burbur or Urardians of the northern mountains, it is 



^ Herod, tu. 73, and Steph. Byz. in voc. 
'Apfi€yia. Strabo in the strangest way con- 
founds the Armenians with the Anomeans 
(i. p. 70), though there w^as not in reality 
the slightest connexion between them either 
ethnically or geographically. I am not pre- 
pared at present to suggest any etymology 
ibr the name of Armenia, though, as 1 observe 
that most of the ancient names of countries 
"^ere adopted from their respective Pantheons, 
^ad as the Greeks recognised Armenus as one 
«>£ the Argonauts, 1 would refer as a possible 
<)«rivation to the god Annennu^ who is said in 
One of the cuneiform mythological lists to 
^^ave been worshipped at Susa. 

* Verse 10. 

* A further proof that the Ui-ardians 



formed their system of writing ftom the 
Assyrians is to be found in the iad that the 
earliest inscription in the country, commemo- 
rating native kings, is in the Assyrian Ian* 
guage; and it is to this record, where the 
geographical title of the king is, in the usual 
Assyrian fashion, appended to the name, that 
we are indebted for our knowledge that these 
kings styled themselves kings of Nairi. This 
province, it may be added, which is described 
with so much minuteness of detaU in the In- 
scriptions of Assyria, seems in its largest 
sense to have extended along the mountains, 
from the frontiers of Media to Cappadocia, 
and to have thus included within its limits 
all the minor divisions of Ararat, Minni, ths^ 
Sapir^, and even iiot\^«ni'\^«!SA'^\a3x^abi. 
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not likely that the latter would have readily adopted snoh a multi- 
tude of the Babylonian signs for the oommon objects of nature, nor 
can we otherwiae explain the dominant worship in the mountains 
of the famous triad, the Moon, the Sun, and ^tner, which was the 
distinguishing feature of primitive Babylonian mythology.' That 
the Accad c^in of the South continued to be a cultivated and lite- 
rary race is proved by their employment under the Assyrian kings 
in drawing up comparative vocabularies of their own language and 
other dialects, and by their being promoted even to the post ' which 
seems to answer to that of the Ministry of Education among modem 
nations, and we can thus understand how their brethren in the 
mountains came to be the only northern people who used a written 
language. I am not in a condition at present to pronounce on the 
precise degree of affinity which may exist between the Urardimi lan- 
guage as presented to us in the Inscriptions of Van, and the Acca- 
dian tongue as it appears on the early Chaldsean bricks and on the 
later grammatical tablets of the Assyrians ; but I think I can detect 
numerous points of resemblance, and I believe that both dialects 
will be found to be allied to the Achromenian Sqythic, with which 
we are already sufficiently familiar. At any rate the tJrardian^ 
whether purely Scythic like the Accadian, or partially Arianized by 
contact with northern races, possesses, as it would seem, no affinity 
whatever with the modem Armenian. The race speaking that 
tongue would really seem to have emigrated from Phrygia, and 
gradually to have brought the mountainous country to the eastward 
under their sway, driving out or absorbing the old Urardians, and 
substituting in their place their own name, language, religion, and 
traditions.*— [H. C. K.] 



• I must here take o<<»tiion to modify the 
opinion given in roj Essay on the Assyrian 
and Babylonian Mythology (supra, vol. i. p. 
484), that the principal Armenian divinity 
named Khaldij answered to the Asafiur of 
Mineveh. A'Aa/cft, being in^'ariably joined with 
the Sim and the iiCther, can only represent 
the Moon god, known to the Assyrians as <Stn, 
and to the Babyloniiuis as Htirki or H^w ; 
and a suspicion is thus raised that ArartU or 
Urarda may after all be Ilur-wed/iy or the 
Moon country, and be thus a mere synonym 
of Chaldsa, This connexion of Hur and 
Khaldi as independent names for the Moon 
god, is at any rate curious, and a sanguine 
etymologist might even refer J/t/im, Arme' 
nut, and Jlar-mina^ to the same source in an 



Arian tongue. 

^ The Shimu, whether high priest or merely 
keeper of the archives, was certainly the so- 
pei-intendent, under the Assyrians, of the 
literature of the nation ; and in several pas- 
sages a Burbur or Akkad is said to have 
occupied that office. 

^ In this way indeed, and this way only, 
can we, I think, account for the complete 
discrepancy between the early Aimeninn sa- 
cred names, as preserved to us in the history 
of Mo»es of Chorene, and the names both of 
gods and kings that occur in the Inscriptkxis 
of Van, or in the Assyrian annals which de- 
scribe successful expeditions of the kings of 
Nineveh against the mountaineers. 
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NOTE A. 

The following Inscription is engraved on the sepulchre of Darius at Nakhsh^- 
Bttstam, a few miles north of Persepolis, between that city and Murg-aub^ the 
ancient Pasargads. It is accompanied by a Babylonian and a Soythic tran- 
acript, which help to determine the true restoration of the Persian original in 
the places where it is ille^ble. These conjectural restorations are, in the 
following pages, printed in italics. There is also a second inscription at the 
same spot, which is in the Persian character only. This latter is in a veiy bad 
condition, and appears to have been purposely mutilated. It has not yet been 
copied by any traveller, but is thought, from the opening sentence, tu have 
been "preceptive, not historical." Probably it "contained the last solemn 
admonitions of Darius to his coimtrymen with respect to their future conduct 
in polity, morals, and religion.** (See Sir H. Rawlinson's Memoir on the Cunei- 
form IiuwriptionB, vol. L p. 312.) 



Par, 1. Baga vazarka Auramazda, hya imam bumim add, hya awam asmanam 
adi, hya martiyam ada, hya shiy&tim ada martiyahya, hya Daryavum 
khshayathiyam akunaush, aivam pamvanam khshayathiyam, aivam 
paruYanam framatiram. 

The great god Ormazd, he gave this earth, he gave that heaven, he 
gave mankind, he gave life (?) to mankind : he made Darius king, as well 
the king of the people as the lawgiver of the people. 

■Par. 2. Adam Ddryavush, khshayathiya vazarka, khshayathiya khshayathi- 
yanam, khshayathiya dahyaiindm vispazandnam, khshayathiya ahyAya 
bumiya vazarkdyd dunapiya, Visht(£s{»hyd putra, Hakbimanishiya, Parsa, 
Pdrsahya putra, Ariya, Ariya cAitra. 

I (am) Darius, the great king, the king of kings, the king of all in- 
habited countries, the king of this great earth far and near, the son of 
Hystaspes, an Achaimenian, a Persian, the son of a Persian, an Arian, of 
Arian descent. 
^^^<Mr, 3. ThAtiya Ddryavush khshayathiya : — Vashnd Auramazddha ima 
dahydva tyd adam acrarbdyam apataram hachd Parsd. Adamshdm patiya- 

khshaiya. Mand bkjim abara tyashkm hachdma atha^ya atva 

akunava. Ddtam tya mand &tva addri. MAda, 'Uvaja, Parthva, 

/foriva, Bdkhtrish, Sugrfo, 'Uvarozjwish, Zaraka, Harauvatish, ThatagusA, 
Gaddra, Hidush, Saka Humavaryc^, **^akd TigrakhudA, Bdbinish, Athura, 
ArabAya, Miidrdya, Arminaf Katapatuka, Sajmrda, Yuna, Sakd tyaiya 
|«fradaraya, Skudra, Yund takabara, Fntiyd^ Kushiyd, Mdchaiya, Krakd. 

Says Darius the king : — By the grace of Ormazd these (are) the 
countries which I have acquired besides Persia. 1 have established my 
power over them. They have brought tribute to me. That which has 
been said to them by me they have done. They have obeyed my law. 
Media, Susiana, Parthia, Aria, Bactria, Sogdiaua, Chorasmia, Zaransda, 
Arachotia, Sattagydia, Gandaria, India, the Sacie Amyrgii, the Sakan 
bowmen. Babylonia, Assyria, Arabia, Egypt, Armenia, Saparda, Ionia, 
the SaoB beyond the sea, the Sco<ln«, the lunians who wear helmets, the 
Budians, the Cossa^ans, the Masians, (and) the Characeni (?). 
-^^^r. 4. ITidtiya Ddryavush khshayathiya : — Auramazc?a yathi. avaina, imam 

bumim yu pardvadim mand frdbara. Mdr^i khshdya.th\y&m 

akunaush. Adam khshayaMiya amiya. Vashu^ A\iTOH\?aA^6i ^^SKCCkJ^MssL 
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giLthwd niyash&dayam. Tyashim atbaham, ava akunavaUC Yaikd mim 
kAma aha yadipadfiya maniydhya <ya chiyakanna, avi daikykva tji 
IMlryatmah kh^iytdhiyv^ addraya patikarma ^idya . . i . . hya githum 

baratiya Akhsbandsa Adataiya oeadi bavcftiya Vindhyd 

martiyahyi duraya ara . . . . sh pari^gamatd. Adataiya asaoi bat^tiya. 
Parsa martiya, duraya hacliiL P4r8& 6a<aram patiyajati. 

Says Darius the king : — Ormazd, when he saw that the world mas 
heretical (or rebellious), he rendered it subject to my power. He made 
me king. I am king. By the grace of Ormas^ I ^^^ reformed it com- 
pletely. That which I have said to die people, that they hare done. If 
all parties shall respectively observe a Ime of conduct agreeable to my 
wishes, the stability which produces permanence shaU be enjoyed by those 
countries which Darius the king has possessed (?). This shiJl be assured 
to thee, ruler of the Persian people I supremacy over .....(?) ITiis 
shall be assured to thee, Persian people 1 thy ruler shall inherit prus- 
perity from Persia (?). 

Par. 5. Th^ya D&ryavush khshAyathiya : aito \ya kartam, ava via^aa vashni 
Auramazdilha akunavam. Auramazddmaiya upast&m abara, yiti kartam 
akunawm. Af<timAuramaEddpdtuvahac^sara • • • ; ut4maiya vitham, 
utd imam dahyium. Aita adiuii Auiamazd^ jadiyamiya. Atlofiiaiya 
Auramazda dodatuva. 

Says Darius the king : — That which has been done, all of it I have 
accomplished by the srace of Ormazd. Ormasd broueht help to me, so 
that I accomplished the work. May Ormazd protect from inJW (?) me 
and my house and this province ! lliat I commit to Ormazd. That may 
Ormazd accomplish for me I 

Par, 6. Martiji, hy& Auramazdiha framana, hauvataiya gasti, mk thadaja. 

^ Pathim tyam ri&\km md avarada. M& staiava. 

0, people ! the law of Ormazd — that having returned to you, let it 
not perish. (Beware) lest ye abandon the true doctrine. (Beware) lest 
ye stumble (or, lest ye oppress it). 
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NOTE B. 

FAMILY OF THE ACHLaSMENID^, 

lie numbers correspond with those m the Genealogical Tree, pages 
210 and 211.] 



NE8, the first known founder of the family, was probably the chief 
a the Persians performed the last step of their long migration, 
in the country which has ever since borne their nameJ He is not 
r eponymuSf as might be thought from the connexion in which he 
9phen ' and the Etymologicum M^nura.' Herodotus gives him 
lace in the genealogj-^ of Xerxes ;* and the Behistim Inscription 
lat Darius traced his descent to him through four intermediate 

Herodotus again is quite correct when 'he asserts that the Persian 
r were called Achaemenidie ;• and Nicolas of Damascus was well 
len he connected the dynastic name with the hero7 The Persian 
Cyrus to Artaxerxes Ochus, make use of the title as one in which 
* and Darius expressly connects the term with the name t>f his 
3r.' The date of Achaemenes may be regarded as about b.c. 700. 
Es was the s6n and successor of Achsemenes, as appears both from 
1 Inscription *^ and from our author." He seems to have had at 
>ns, Cambyses and Ariaramnes." We may gather from Diodonis 
I also a daugliter, Atossa, whom he married to Phamaces, king of 
» (See below, No. 16.) 

'8E8 I. is a person whose existence is somewhat doubtful. Both 
son Cyrus are omitted from the genealogy of Xerxes, as given in 
' according to our present text ; and Diodorus, in the passage where 
really names him, seems to intend the father of Cyrus the Great." 
jes, however, whose sister was the ancestress, in the fourth degree, 
3 seven conspirators, should be an earlier king than one whose son 
porary with some of them.*' Thus Cambyses is wanted, on chrono- 
nds, to give the »irae number of steps in this line that there are 
s ; and again he is wanted, on historical grounds, to fill out the 
:ings which Darius declares there to have been " of his race " before 
mounted the tbrone.*^ We may therefore regard Cambyses I. as 

successor of Teisi^s, and the brother of Ariaramnes and Atossa. 
3 and 16.) 4. Cybus 



r Parsay which was the old 
, is still Ffirs or Farsiston. 
tinues in the old place, desig- 
)vince on the Persian Gulf, of 
Is the capitoL Iran is the 
IF the whole country. 
li. Byz. ad voc. 'Axai/i^vfa. 
iiH) fiotpa, iirb *Axai/i^Kouy, 

9tS. 

Vlag. ad voc *Axatfi4yr}s. 

ixp* oZ kcCL ol Xiipaai *Axoi- 
>vtv vlhs Ufpff 4(as' a»y6- 
rh rov €lyau rhy frpotrdropa 
if 'Axotaj. 
ii. U. 

T. 2 ; and compare the detached 
nacrip. A.). 

125. 

e, note '. The authority of 
•ted by the Etymologist. 



* See Sir H. RawUnson's Behistun Me- 
moir, vol. i. pp. 195, 196, 2^, 270, 271, 
279, 287. 292, 320, 324, 327, 329, 334, 
337, and 342. 

» See vol. i. p. 211, note 2. 

"> Col. i. par. 2. 

» Herod, vii. 11. 

^ See note ' on Book vii. ch. 11. 

^ Ap. Phot. (Biblioth. p. 1158). 

" Locdt 

^ Ap. Phot. 1. 8. c 

w Cyrus the Great is contemporary with 
Darius, though the latter is of coarse a much 
younger man (Herod, i. 209). As Cam- 
byses marries the daughter of Otanes (ib. 
iii. 68), that noble must be regarded as 
about the age of Cyrus, 

^' See Beh. Inscr. col. i. par. 4; and 
compare Sir H. Rawlinson's note on Book i. 
ch. 125 (note* ad fin.). 
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4. Ctbub L is mentioned by Herodotus, in one passage only, as the &ther 
of the Cambyses who married Mandand.^ This passage, it may be remarked, 
is incompatible with the genealogy of Book vii., as it now stands, since there 
Cambyses is the son of I'etspes. Cyrus I. was the son and successor df Cam- 
byses I., and the fourth king of Persia. His date was about b.c. 600. 

5. Cambyses II., the son and successor of Cyrus I., and the father of 
Cyrus II., called the Great, was not a mere Persian of fair family, as Herodotus 
states,^' but was king of the country, like his ancestors and his descendants. 
Xenophon has stated this ^ distinctly ; and his statement is fully confirmed by 
the native records. A brick brought from Senkereh has the inscription : — 
** Cyrus the great king, son of Cambyses the great king ** ' — a plain proof that 
Cambyses, the father of Cyrus, is included among the ''eight kings of his 
race " who are noticed by Darius.* 

6. Ctbus II., sumamed the Great, does not require any prolonged notice. 
His fJEmious inscription at Murg-^ub has been already given.' He is mentioned 
in the Behistun Inscription,^ in the Canon of Ptolemy,* in Berosus,* and in 
iEschylus,' as well as in Herodotus, Ctesias, Xenophon, and Scripture.^ We 
may gather from Herodotus that he reigned from B.C. 558 to B.C. 529. 

7. Cambyses III., the son and successor of Cyrus, is the subject of two long 
paragraphs in the Behistun Inscription,* by which it appears that he put his 
brother Smerdis (Bardes) to death, invaded E^pt, lost his kingdom to the 
Pseudo-Smerdis (Gomates), and died, probably by suicide. His name occurs 
in the Canon, in Manetho,*^ and in Egyptian Inscriptions," as well as in the 
ordinary historians. He is alluded to, but not mentioned by name, in iEschy- 
lus.*^ He seems to be intended, in the Book of Ezra, by Ahasucrus ^ — a naine 
which orthographically corresix)nds with the Greek Xerxes. 



»8 Herod, i. 111. 

i» Ibid. i. 107. ad fin. 

» Cyrop. i. 2, § 1. 

1 Supra, vol. i. p. 200, note '. 

3 Beh. Insc. col. i. par. 4. 

5 Supra, vol. i. p. 282, note ^ 

* Beh. Insc. col. i. par. 10. 

* Mag. Syntax, v. 14. 

6 Fragments 14 and 15. 
' Pers. 1. 764. 

8 The most remarkable mention of his 
name is the prophetic one in Isaiah Cxliv. 28, 
and xlv. 1), which preceded his birth by 
above a century. The passages in which he 
is introduced historically are 2 Chr. xxxvi. 
22, 23; Ezr. i. 1-8, iii. 7, iv. 5, &c. ; and 
Dan. i. 21, vi. 28, x. 1. 

» Col. i. par. 10 and par. 11. 

to Frs. 68 and 69. 

» Vide supra, vol. iii. p. 327. 

13 Pers. 1. 769. 

w H>r. iv. 6. It is thought by some that 

• Ahasuerus here is the true Xerxes, and that 

the Artaxerxes of the next verse is Artaxerxes 

Longimanus, the Darius under whom the 

temple was finished, becoming in that case 

Darius Nothus, and the Artaxerxes who was 

contemporary with Kzra and Nehemiah being 

then regarded as Mnemon. Certainly the 

5equence of the names is in this case all that 

can be wished ; and there is in consequence 

considerable temptation to adopt the view. 

Bat the Mowing objections seem to m*^ fi^**! 

to it 1. 2erubbabel the prince, 

the High Priest, who commenr 



ing of the temple under Cyrus, B.C. 536 
(Ezr. iii. 2), preside also over Uie renewal 
of the work in the second year of the reign 
of Darius (ib. v. 2). Now the second year 
of Darius Nothus was B.C. 422 : if we sup- 
pose him to be the king who found the decree 
of Cyrus, we shall make Jeshua certainly, 
and Zerubbabel probably, 144 yean old at 
the least when they renew the building I 
Nay, as Zerubbabel was to finish the temple 
(Zech. iv. 9), he must have lived at least 
four years more, or attained to the age of 
148. 2. Eliashib was the High Priest at 
the time when Nehemiah began to fortify 
Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 1). He w^s the grand- 
son of Jeshua (ib. xii. 10), who, as we have 
seen, came up to Jerusalem as High Priest 
in B.C. 536. If we make the Artaxerxes 
who sent Nehemiah to Jerusalem Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, as his 20th year was B.C. 385, we 
shall have the space of 151 yejirs covered 
by a fiither, a son, and a grandson, the 
fether being at least 30 when the 151 years 
b^n, and the grandson being still vigorous 
and not (so fiir as appears) near his end 
when they terminate. 3. If we make the 
building of the walls of Jerusalem commence 
in B.C. 385, we shall^ find it impossible to 
bring the years of Daniel's prophecy of the 
weeks into accordance with our (supposed) 
facts. Acooniing to the lowest computation, 
the years inten(l<>d amount to 480 yeare ; and 
33 years (the longt«t term for our Lord*s 
"^'^^ ttd<\«^ \fi 'i%b ^ovaid ^ve only 418 
'1%, ot ^*^ 'y^bx^ €bt(yc\.. 
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8. Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, and brother of Cambyses, was really called 
Bardiya or j^rdes. His secret destruction by his brother is mentioned in the 
Bebistun Inscription."* Ctesias called him Tanyoxarces," which would seem 
to be an epithet meaning •* great or strong of body " " — ^indicative therefore of 
the same physical superiority which is ascribed to him by Herodotus." The 
partition of territory between Cambyses and Smerdis, which Ctesias ascribes to 
Cyrus, is very unlikely. 

9. Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, and wife successively of her brother 
Cambyses, of the Pseudo-Smerdis, and of Darius, is known to us chiefly from 
Herodotus and iEschylus.*' There is no mention of her in the Inscriptions, 
nor by any historical writer of repute," except Herodotus and such as follow 
him. According to one accoimt she was killed by Xerxes in a fit of passion." 

10. Artystone was probably the youngest daughter of Cyrus. As she was 
not taken to wife by the Pseudo-Smerdis, we may conclude that she was not in 
his reign of marriageable age. Her marriage with Darius is related by Hero- 
dotus ;* as also that she bore him two children, Arsames and Gobryas.** (See 
Nos. 34 and 35.) She was of all his wives the one whom Darius loved best.® < 

11. A Daughter of Cyrus, whose name is not given, was married to Cambyses 
smd accompanied him into Egypt, where she died of a miscarriage, caused, as 
was said, by his brutality." She was his full sister, the daughter of Cyrus by 
Cassandand.^ Nothing more is known of her. 

12. Parmys, the daughter of the true Smerdis, was one of the wives of 
Darius.^ She was the mother of Ariomardus, who commanded the Moschi 
and Tibareni in the army of Xerxes.* 

13. Ariaramnes appears in the Behistun Inscription among the ancestors of 
Darius.* He was the son of Teispes. Herodotus mentions him in the gene- 
alogy of Xerxes.* 

14. Arsames^ the son of Ariaramnes and. father of Hystaspes, is mentioned 
with Ariaramnes in the two passages above quoted. He is also noticed by 
Herodotus in a second passage ;* and further he is referred to by Artaxerxes 
Ochus in an inscription as in some sort tlie founder of the family .• 

15. Hystaspes, the son of Arsames and father of Darius — the Gustasp of 
Persian romance — not only occurs in the genealogical lists, Greek and native,' 
but likewise appears in the Behistun Inscription as actually living in the reign 
of his son and serving under him.^ According to Ctesias, he was accidentally 
iilled as he was being drawn up by ropes to examine the sculptures which 
Darius was having executed for his own tomb.' I have already " noticed the 
probability that Hy8ta^)es was the real heir to the throne, on the failure of 
•Dale issue in the line of Cyrus, but waived his right in favour of his eldest 

16. Atossa, the sister of a Cambyses who was father of a Cyrus, king of 



'»• CoL i. par. 10. 

** E3K5. Pers. § 8. 

* Vide supra, vol. iii. p. 454. 

*• Herod, iii. 30. 

^ Ibid. iii. 68, 88, 133, 134; viL 3, 
•* fin. ; .Eschyl. Pers. 157 et seqq. 
_* CteBias appears to have ignored her. 
*he Atossa mentioned by Hellamcus (Frag- 
Jeiits 163a and 163b) is not the wtfe of 
"*rtiM, but the Assyrian or Babylonian 
*l^^ii, called otherwise Semiramis, who 
"^Biiis to have been the wife of Pal, and 
i&other (?) of Nabonassar (supra, voL i. pp. 
^2 and 411. Comp. Paschal Chron. p. 68 ; 
«nd Phot. Biblioth. pp. 427, 428). 
^ Aj^Msios ad Aristot. Eth. p. 171. 

• Herod, iii. 88. 

* iUd^rii. 69 and 72, 



a Herod, vii. 69. 
» Ibid. iii. 31, 32. 
w Ibid. iii. 31,adinit 
» Ibid. iii. 88. 

2 Ibid. vii. 78. 

3 Col. i. par. 2. 

* Herod, vu. 11. 

* Ibid. i. 309. 

* See Sir H. Rawlinson*s Memoir on the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions, vol. i. p. 342. 

7 Herod, vii. 11, and Beh. Inscr. col. i. 
par. 2. 

^ Beh. Inscr. ool. ii par. 16, coL iii. 
par. 1. 

» Exc Pers. § 15. 

10 Supra, vol. ii. p. 'A^%, lio^a*. 

» Herod, i. 209. 
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Persia, aocording to Diodoraa,'' married Fhamaoes, king of Gappadocia* and 
was anoeatresB, in the fourth degree, of Anaphes (ssOtanes), one of the aeven 
coDspiratorB. Thia circamstance makes it probable that this CambysBB and 
Gyrus are not Gyms the Great and his father, but two earlier kings. 

17. OaUus is mentioned by Diodorus as the son of PhamaoeB and AtOHa. 
Nothing more is known of him. The name is suspicious. 

18. Smerdie is mentioned by Diodorus as the son of Gallua, and fiUlier of 
Artanmee, who is the father of Anaphes. 

19. Artcmnes, according to Diodorus, is the son of Smerdis and the filler 
of Anaphes, who clearly represents Otanes. It is cnrious that Diodorus, 
Herodotus, and the Behistun Inscription, should each give Otanes a different 
father. Diodorus, as we have seen, makes him the son of Artanmea ; Hero- 
dotus makes his father a Phamaspes;'' the Behistun Inscription calla him 
'* the son of Thukhra*' (SocresV^ The authority of this document is of 
course paramount ; and the contradiction which it offers to Diodorus throws a 
suspicion on his whole story, but does not perhaps deprive it of all claim to 
consideration. Diodorus may be merely wrong in the name. 

20. Otane$ (or Anaphes), the conspirator, appears in the Behistun InacHp- 
tion, not quite in the position assigned to him by Herodotus,^ but still in one 
of some prominence. He is there the second in the list of ^ose who assisted 
Darius.^^ Probably he owed this position, and the special privileges of which 
Herodotus speakB,^' rather to his high birth and rank than to his waiving anv 
claim to the throne. Herodotus speaks of him as employed to establidi 
SyloBon in Samos,^ and probably intends to represent him as the commander 
of the Persian contingent in the army of Xerxos,^' and also as the father of 
Ameatria, Xerxes* wife.*^ It has been questioned whether in these two last:* 
cases, Onophas, the son of Otanes, should not bo substituted for Otanes him — 
self, on account of the great ago of the latter,^* but I dp not see the necessity — 
of rejecting the authority of Herodotus." 

21. Fhcedima, the daughter of Otanes, married (aocording to Herodotus]^ 
first Gambyses ; secondly, the Pseudo-Smerdis ; and thirdly, Darius.^ 8o £u^ 
as appears, she had no children. The Greek cast of her name is suspicious^ 
It has been compared with Fatima ;^ but that is Arabic, not Persian. 

22. Amestris, the daughter of Otanes, according to Herodotus,' of Onophas* 
according to Gtesias,^ was the favourite wife of Xerxes, and bore him at leas^^ 
five children. Her crimes and cruelties are related by Gtesias at some lensth,*' • 
and are glanced at by Herodotus.* She may be the Vashti of Esther,' whos^ 

» Ap. Phot BibHothec p. 1158. 

» Herod, iii. 68. 

^* CoL iv. par. 18. The Babylonian and 
Scytliic versions agree. (See Sir H. Raw- 
liii8on*b 'Additional Note on the Behistun 
Inscription* in the 12th volume of the 
Asiatic Society's Journal, part ii. p. ziv.) 

" Herod, iii. 68-84. 

1* Intaphemes is the first (Beih. Insc ool. 
iv. par. 18). 

17 Henxi. iii. 84. 

w Ibid. iii. 141. 

» Ibid.vii. 61. 

«® Ibid. Ctesias may be considered to 
agree, thoush he makes Amestris the daugh- 
ter of Onophas (Etc. Pers. § 20) ; for, like 
Diodorus, he names the conspirator Onophas 
( =s Anaphes). 

^ See As. Soc. Joum. vol. xii. part ii. 
not« ad fin. pp. xiii., ziv. 

^ Otiines need not have been more than 
Abont eighty nt the time of the ezpedition oC 



Xerxes ; and, as Mr. Blakesley remarks (n 
1 92 on Book vii. ch. 61 ), his conmumd wouk^i? 
have been almost nominaL If his dan^te^^ 
Phsedima married Gambyses in B.G. 526,at thi^ - 
age of fourteen (not an early age in the East) -^ 
his own marriage need not have been befbr^^ 
B.c. 541, or his birth (consequently) befi»v — 
B.C. 560. This would make him €xaeUzi^- 
eighlr in B.C. 480. He may have had ;- 
daughter bom to him at sixty who wouW^— 
have been quite young enough to have i 
ried Xerxes. 

1 Herod, iii. 68 and 88. 

' By Yon Hammer, quoted in Bahr's i 
to Book iii. ch. 88. 

' Herod, vii. 61. 

* Ctes. Pers. Exc § 20, 

» Ibid. §§ 40-43. 

« Herod, vii. 114,ix. 112. 

' This will of coui«e depend chiefly on ttr^ 
identity of Xerxes with the Ahasuerus c^^ 
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disgrace was perliaps only temporary. She lived to a great age, dyiug, as it 
would seem, only a little before her son Artaxerxes.^ 

23. FaiirampheSj the charioteer of Xerxes, is said to bav,e been the son of 
Otanes, ** a Persian.** ' It is uncertain whether the Otanes intended is the 
conspirator or not. There were at least two other persons of* the name living 
aboat the same time ;^^ and of course there may have been several more. 

24. Anaphas^ the son of Otanes, who commanded the Cissians in Uie army 
of Xerzea,^^ is almost certainly a son of the conspirator, or the names would 
not have been ocnfounded. He may perhaps be the father of Amestris. 

25. Dabivs, the eldest son of Hystaspes, is the Persian king who has left 
by far the most copious records. Besides the Behistun Inscription — the most 
predons of all cimeiform documents^he has left memorials which m^ still be 
read, at Persepolis, at Elwand, at Nakhsh-i-Rustam, and at Suez.^ HerodotUB 
declares that he set up pillars with inscriptions, one column of which was 
Oreek, in Europe.^ He is almost certainly the monarch under whom the 
second temple was finished ;>^ and thus his name appears repeatedly in 
Scripture.** He is likewise mentioned in the Gancm of Ptolemy, in Mane- 
tho," in ^schylus,*' in the Fragments of Pherecydes," of Hellanicus,'* and 
of Abydenus.^ It is unnecessary in this place to give an account of the 
events of his reign, which occupy the chief part of four Books of Herodotus' 
History. 

26. Artdbazanes^ who is called Artemenes by Justin,'* and Ariamenes by 
Plutarch,^ was the eldest son of Darius, bom before he came to the throne. 
His mother was a daughter of the conspirator Gobryas. Nothing is known of 
him bepnd the fact that he claimed to succeed his father, but was obliged to 
yield his claim in favour of Xerxes.** 

27. AriahigneSy who was one of the chief oommandera of Xerxes' fleet, was 
own brother to Artabazanes.^ He fell in the battle of Salamis.** 

28. Xebxes, the eldest of Dariu^ sons by Atossa, the dau^ter of Cyrus, 
has left records at Persepolis, at Van, and at Hamad&n.^ His invasion d 
Greece was witnessed and recorded by ^Eschylus.^ His name appeara in 
Ptolemy's Ganon and in Manetho,^ while his actions are recorded by the Greek 
writera generally. As the name Ahasuerus (^"l.^fi^HK) is the natural Hebrew 
representation of the Persian word which the Greets rendered by Xerxes, viz. 
Khthayartha ; * and as the description of the Ahasuerus of Esther accords well 
'With what we know of the temper of Xerxes, we are perhaps justified in as- 
voming it as most probable that the prince who disgraced Vashti, and made 
Esther his queen, was the son and successor of Darius.^ Vashti may in this 



• Ct«. Pers. Exc § 43, ad fin. " Plut de Frat. Am. ii. p. 488, D. 

• Herod, vii. 40. " ivBpbs n€p<r^«." ■^=* Herod, vii. 3. Plutarch and Justin 
** Otanes the son of Sisamnes (Herod, v. give a romantic turn to this storv by repre- 

26), and Otanes the brother of Darius (Herod, senting the controyersy as raised after the 

^ 82). ^1 Ibid. vii. 62. death of Darius, and amicably referred to 

'^ See Sir H. Rawlinson's Memoir on the Artabanus for decision. 

^^^leifivrm Inscriptions, vol. i. pp. 271-318 ; " Herod, vii. 97. 

«nd on the Suez stone, vide supra, vol. ii. * Ibid. viii. 89. Compare Plut. The- 

I^ 206, note •. mist. c. 14, and Diod. Sic. ri. 18. 

^ Herod, iv. 87 and 91. *• See Sir H. Rawlinson's Memoir on the 

** See above, page 212, note ". Cuneiform Inscriptions, vol. i. pp. 319-339. 

** fitra, iv. 5, 24, v. 5-7, vi. 1-14. 27 See the Persse, passun. 

** Darius the Mede,'* however, in the book * Fragments 68 and 69. 

^ Bmiel, is a difierent person, as also is the ' The prosthetic a wasali^ip put by the 

Darint mentioned in Nehemiah zii. 22. This Hel»«ws before the Persian A AM ; and the 

last is Ddirius Codomannns. substitution of o for y (1 for ^) was also i 



" Fragments 68 and 69. common dialectic peculiarity. — [H. C. R.] 
^ ^en. 677-838. ' This seems to have been the opinior 

"Kp, 113. w Fr. 166. Heeren. fSee his Mi 

*V, 8, ad fin. » Justin, ii. 10. tory, p. m, K T .^ 
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case hare been Amestris, and though deprived for a time of the pontkm of 
sultana or chief wife, may have been restored to fskvoar afterwards. 

29. BystaapeSf^A son of Darius by Atossa, commanded the Bectrians and 
Sacans in the anny of Xerxes.' He was probably the father of the Piflsuthnt'S 
who held the Lydian satrapy a little before the breaking oat of the Felo- 
ponnesian War.'* 

30. AchctmeneSf another son of Darius by Atossa,* was made satrap of 
Egypt after its revolt in b.c. 487,* accompanied Xerxes as commander of the 
Egyptian contingent in his fleet,^ and probably continued satrap tall the revolt 
of luarus, when he was slain in the great battle of Papremis, by which Egyp- 
tian independence was recovered." 

31. Atimstes^ also a son of Darius by Atossa,* was one of the superior 
generals in the army of Xerxes. He held the satrapy of Bactria ; and being 
ill-used by Xerxes, was about to revolt, when by the King's orders he was 
put to death." 

32. Aricuxfstra was a daughter of Darius by Atossa." She married Ifar- 
donius, the son of Gobryas, about B.C. 492 or b.c. 493. 

33. Ariomardua was a son of Darius by Parmys, the daughter of tlie true 
Smerdis. He commanded the Moschi and Tibareni in the army of Xerxes.'* 

34. Ammes was a son of Darius by Artvstdn^, his favourite wife. He 
commanded the Arabians and Ethiopians in the army of Xerxes.^ Probably 
he is the Arsames called by ^schylus governor of Memphis,^'* who perished 
at Salamis, according to the same author.^ 

35. Qobryas was also a son of Darius by Artystdn^. He ccnnmanded the 
Cappadocians, the Mariandynians, and the Ligyans, in the army of Xerxes." 

3G and 37. Ahrocomas and Byperanthea were sons of Darius by his niece 
PhratagUD^, the daughter of his brother Otanes. All that we know of them 
is that they fell in the final stniggle at Thermopylae.*' 

38. Arsamenes was a son of Darius. His mother is not mentioned. He 
commanded the Utians and Mycians in the army of Xerxes." 

39. There were several daughters of Darius niamed to generals in his army : 
one to Otanes the son of Sisanmes, another to Daurises, another to Hymeas, 
and others to other generalsj* Among these may be included bandace^ the 
wife of Artayctcs, whose three sons were taken prisoners and sacrificed by ihe 
Greeks before the battle of Salamis.^** 

40. Darius^ or as Ctesias more correctly gives^ the name, Dartiftus^ was, 
according to him, the eldest son of Xerxes, by Amestris the daughter of 
Onophas." He is mentioned by Herodotus^ as made by liis father to marry 
Artaynta, the daughter of Masisles, who was thus his first cousin. He was 
put to death by his younger brother Artaxerxes, on the charge of having 
assassinated Xerxes — a crime of which he was quite innocent." 



» Herod, vii. 64. 

• Thucyd. i. 115. 
» Herod, vii. 97. 

• Ibid, vii, 7. 
7 Ibid. Tii. 97 

• Ibid. iii. 12 and vl. 7. 
« Ibid. vii. 82. 

»o Herod, ix. 113. 

»» Ibid. vi. 43. 

^ Ibid. vii. 78. Thia can scarcely be the 
Ariomardus whom .fschylus makes governor 
of Egyptian Thebes (Pers. 37, 38), and 
who is represented as among the slain at 
Salamis (ib. 946). 

w Herod, vii. 69. 

M Pers. U. 36, 37. 

» Ibid. 1. 310. 



w Herod, vu. 72. 

" Ibid. vii. 224. 

^ Ibid. vii. 68. This makes the twelfth 
SOD of Darius. Hellanicos gave him only 
eleven (Fr. 166). 

>» Ibid. V. 116.. 

^ See the accoant which Plutarch pro- 
fesses to take from Phanias of Eresus (\ it. 
Thcmi&t. c 13). The Artayotes intended is 
probably the governor of Sestos (Herod, ix. 
116). 

" The native name Daryamsh is better 
represented by Dareiftus than by Dareius. 

a Ctes. Exc Pers. § 20. 

« Herod, ix. 108. 

w Ctes. Exc Pern. § 29. 
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41. Hystaspea, according to Ctesias, was the second son of Xerxes by 
Amestns.^ As Ctesias says nothing of him at the time of Xerxes' death, we 
may suspect that he had died before his father ; otherwise he would have been 
the heir to the throne after the execution of his elder brother .^ 

42. Abtaxkrx£8 I., sumamed Longimanus, was the third son of Xerxes, if 
we may believe Ctesias.' He was a mere boy at the time t)f his father's murder, 
and did not mount the throne for seven months afterwards, — the captain Arta- 
banus, who had murdered XerXes, having the royal power during the interval.^ 
Artaxerxes reigned forty years, from b.c. 465 to b.c. 425.* He married Da- 
maspia, and had one only legitimate child, Xerxes 11.^ He is mentioned by 
Herodotus once,' by Thucydides frequently.* Both writers were his contem- 
poraries, lliere is every reason to believe that he was the king who sent 
Ezra and Nehemiah to Jerusalem, and sanctioned the restoration of the forti- 
fications.* A brief sketch of his reign is contained in the epitome, which is 
all that we possess of Ctesias.'" 

^. Artarius appears in Ctesias as a half-brother of Artaxerxes, being the 
son of Xerxes but not of Amestris. He is said to have been satrap of Babylon 
under Artaxerxes.^' 

44. Amytis, daughter of Xerxes by Amestris, married Megabyzus, son of 
Zopyrus.'* . According to Ctesias she was very ill-conducted, and finally 
destroyed herself by her irregularities.** 

45. Bhodogun^ was also a daughter of ierxes by Amestris." No parti- 
culars are known of her. 

46. Xerxes II. was the only legitimate son of Artaxerxes Longimanus.'* 
He reigned for two months, when he was murdered by his half-brother Sogdi- 
anos, an illegitimate son of Artaxerxes.'* 

47. ris8utkne9 was probably a son of Hystaspes, the brother of Xerxes. He 
was satrap of Sardis in B.C. 440,'^ a post which he seems to have still occupied 
in B.C. 427.'* 

48. Artaynta was the daughter of Masistes the brother of Xerxes (No. 31). 
She was given in marriage to her first cousin Darius, Xerxes' eldest son, by 
command of Xerxes, who thought thereby to please her mother.'® Afterwards 
Xerxes fell in love with her himself ; and the intrigue which followed led to 
the ruin both of her father and her mother.^ 

49. Artanes was a brother of Darius. He had only one child, a daughter 
named Phratagun^, who was taken to wife by her uncle Darius. He is said 
to have made her his sole heir.'* 

60. PhratagunJ, who married her uncle Darius, was the mother of Abro- 
comes aud Hyperauthes, the two sons of Darius who fell at ITiermopylae.^ 

51 and 52. Otanes, the brother of Darius, is mentioned by Herodotus only, 
and in a single passage.^ His son Smerdomenes was one of the six superior 
conunanders in the army of Xerxes.^ 



' Ctes. £xc. Pen. § 20. Diodorus makes 
him the third son (zi. 69). 

« Ibid. § 29. » Ibid. § 20. 

• Ibid. §§ 29, 30. Compare Justin, iii. 1, 
and Diod. bic 1. s. c. 

• See Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. p. 380. 

• Ctes. Pers. Exc. § 44. 
' Herod, vi. 98. 

• Thucyd. i. 104, 127, ii. 67, iv. 50. 

• Ezr. vii. 1, &c. Nehem. ii. 1-8. The 
weeb of Daniel, however they are reckoned, 
can only count from the reign of this prince, 
^7 whom the command to ''restore and 
boiW Jerusalem— the street aud the tra//," 
*35 given. (Compare Keh. ii. 8 with Dan. 

^ 25.) 



w> Phot. Bibliothec pp. 115-124. 

" Ibid. p. 121. 

M Ibid. p. 115. 

u Ibid. p. 117 and p. 124. Compare Dino, 
Fr. 21. 

" Ibid. p. 115. ^ Ibid. p. 124. 

>• Diod. Sic. xii. 71 ; Manetho, Fragments 
68 and 96.- 

»7 Thucyd. 1 115. 

» Ibid. iii. 31. 

» Herod, ix. 108. 

» Ibid. ix'. 112, 113. 

21 Ibid. vii. 224. 

32 Ibid. 1. s. c. 

» Ibid. vii. 82. 

3* Ibid. 1. B. c an^ \^ \*i\. 
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53. ArtahanuB is the most distinguished of all the brothem of Darius. 9e 
is represented as checking the warlike tendencies of both Darius * and Xerxes,** 
towuds the latter of whom he acts as a sort of Mentor. His four sons seesn 
to occupy positions of importance under Xerxes.*' 

64. Triiantcechmes, the son of Artabanus, was one of the six superior 
generals of the army*of Xerxes.^ It is not impossible that he may have been 
satrap of Babylon at the time of Herodotus' visit.' 

55. Art^hiuB, son of an Artabanns, commanded the Gandarians and 
Dadic» in Uie army of Xerxes.' It is not said that the Artabanus in questioo 
was Xerxes' uncle. 

56. Ariomardus, brother of the Arfyphius Just mentioned, oommaoded Ha 
Caspians on the same occasion.^ 

57. Bagaaaces (or BaaBoeea), the son of an Artabaniu^ commanded the 
Asiatic Thrscians,* i . e. the Thynians and Bithynians. 

58. ArtapJiemes, a half-brother of Darius — md son of Hystaspes by a wife 
who was not the mother of Darius— was left by him as satrap at Sardis on his 
return from Scythia.^ After suppressing the Ionian revolty he made the rating 
which was in force throughout Asiatic Greece in the time of Herodotus.' He 
was the father of the Artaphemes who accompanied Datis to Marathon. (See 
the next name.) 

59. Artaphemes the younger, who accompanied Datis, is said to have been 
a nephew of Darius,^ and may tfierefore be fairly regarded as the son of the 
satrap of Sardis. He appears to have had little to do with the conduct of the 
expedition. 

60. A sister of Darius is said to have married Gobryas the conspirator,* bat 
her name is not given. Their issue was Mardonius. (See No. 61.^ 

61. Mardonius f who was in so much favour both with Darius*® and with 
Xerxes," is said to have been the son of Gobryas and of a sister of Darius. He 
married his first cousin Artazostra (No. 32), daughter of Darius and Atoan, 
and full sister to Xerxes.^ Hence perhaps his great influence with tMt 
monarch. His actions are too well known to need recapitulating. According 
to Ctesias he was wounded at Platsea, and being afterwards sent by Xerxes to 
plunder Delphi, was there killed by hailstones ! ^ 

62 and 63. Another sister of Darius married Teaspes, of whom we know 
nothing except that he was the father of Sataspes, who was required as a 
penance to circunmavigate Africa, and failing to do so was impaled by 
Xerxes." 



» HenxL iv. 83. « Herod v. 25. 

«• Ibid. viL 10-18, 46-52. ' Ibid. vi. 42. 

7 See the four following numbers (54, • Ibid. vi. 94. 

55, 56, and 57). » Ibid. vii. 5. 

1 Herod, vii. 82 and 121. ^ Ibid. ri. 43. 

» See, however, note « on Book i. ch. 192, " Ibid. vii. 5, 9, &o., viii. 67-69, 107, 

where the improbabiiity of this is argued. ^ Ibid. vi. 43. 

« Herod, vii. 66. » Pers. Excerpt. §§ 25, 26. 

* Ibid. vii. 67. " Ibid. iv. 43. 

» Ibid. rii. 75. 
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The Greeks engaged in the sea-servioe were the following, 
he Athenians furnished a hundred and twenty-seven vessels to 
le jQeet, which were manned in part by the Plataeans, who, 
lough unskilled in such matters, were led by their active and 
mng spirit to imdertake this duty ; the Corinthians furnished 
contingent of forty vessels ; the Megarians sent twenty ; the 
lialcideans also manned twenty, which had been furnished to 
lem by the Athenians ; ^ the Eginetans came with eighteen ; 
le Sicyonians with twelve ; the Lacedaemonians with ten ; the 
pidaurians with eight ; the Eretrians with seven ; the Troeze- 
ans with five ; the Styreans with two ; and the C^ans ^ with 
ro triremes and two penteconters. Last of all, the Locrians of 
pus came in aid with a squadron of seven penteconters. 
2. Such were the nations which furnished vessels to the fleet 
>w at Artemisium ; and in mentioning them I have given the 
unber of ships furnished by each. The total number of the 
ips thus brought together, without counting the penteconters, 
^ two hundred and seventy-one ; ^ and the captain, who had 

^ These CluJcideanB are beyond a 
^l>t tne Athenian cleruohs or oolo- 
^ settled on the lands of the Hip- 
^tfie at the time of the second invasion 

Cleomenes (supra, v. 77). Their 
*iber, 4000, would exactly suffice to 
^ 20 triremes. 

Ceos, one of the Cyclades, now 
^ or Zea, lies oflf the promontoxy of 
^Um, at the distance of about 12 
^. It is about 12 miles long by 8 
^<1« Like the other Cyclades it was 
Wally colonised from Athens (infra, 
^6). ^monidea, the lyric poet, and 



Prodicus, the sophist, both natives of 
Ceos, have made it more funous than 
many a larger place. 

> This number agrees exactly with 
the statement of the several contmgents 
— an imusual circumstance in our pre- 
sent copies of Herodotus. It is con- 
firmed by Diodorus, who makes the fleet 
conBist of 280 triremes, having evidently 
counted as such the nine penteconters 
(xi. 12). We may make a fair estimate 
of the relative naval strength of the 
principal Qrecian states CtoTxiWAi^ ^»^ai> 
logue, coQibmod m\Jii VXifc Yo^ o1 >Qoft 
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the chief command over the whole fleet, was Eiirybiades the boq 
of Eurycleides. He was furnished by Sparta^ since the allies had 
said that, ^ if a Laced£Bmonian did not take the command, they 
would break up the fleet, for never would they serve under the 
Athenians." 

3. From the first, even earlier than the time when the 
embassy went to Sicily * to solicit alliance, there had been a 
talk of intrusting the Athenians with the command at sea; but 
the allies were averse to the plan, wherefore the Athenians did 
not press it ; for there was nothing they had so much at heart 
as the salvation of Greece, and they knew that, if they qua^ 
relied among themselves about the command, Greece would be 
brought to ruin,* Herein they judged rightly; for internal 
strife is a thing as much worse' than war carried on by a united 
people, as war itself is worse than peace. The Athenians there- 
fore, being so persuaded, did not push their claiQis,'but waived 
them, so long as they were in such great need of aid from the 
other Greeks. And they afterwards showed their motive ; for 
at the time when the Persians had been driven fix>m Greece^ 
and were now threatened by the Greeks in their own country, 
they took occasion of the insolence of Pausanias to deprive the 
Lacedaemonians of their leadership. This, however, happened 
afterwards.® 

4. At the present time the Greeks, on their arrival at Arte- 
misium, when they saw the number of the ships which lay at 
anchor near Aphetae, and the abundance of troops everywhere, 
feeling disappointed that matters had gone with the barbarians 
so far otherwise than they had expected, and full of alarm at 
what they; saw, began to speak of drawing back from Artenii- 
sium towards the inner parts of their country. So when the 



contingents which fought at SahimiB. It appears from the latter, that tho 

It is necessary, however, to bear in contrast offei^d by the personal cb»- 

mind, that Egina was nursing her racter of Aristides to the insolence of 

strength (infra, ch. 46). Pausanias, was in part the cause of Ui0 

^ Supra, yii. 153, et fsec^q. allies submitting to Athens. Pausanitf 

^ Athens prudently waived her claim, had not only assumed the state and 

as to insist on it might have caused the habits of a Persian satrap, but affectad 

withdrawal of the Dorian forces, which the Oriental system of seclusion, and 

amounted to 113 triremes, or nearly one was violent and capricious (Thucyd. i* 

half of the fleet. Even with this con* 130). The change, however, would 

cession she found it difficult enough to scarcely have been effected, had not tb* 

retain them (infra, chs. 4, 5, 74-78). Ionian element in the alliance obtained 

* Probably in B.C. 477 (see Clinton's a large accession of strength by tb^ 

F. H. vol. ii. App. ch. 6). The ciroum- addition of the Asiatic Greeks to tb^ 

stances are related at loigth by Thuoy- oonfederaoy (ib. i. 95). 
dides (i 96) M om CdL i4A6V 
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aboeans heard what was in debate, they F^nt to Eurybiades, 
id besought him to wait a few days, while they removed their 
lildren and their slaves to a place of safety. But, as they 
und that they prevailed nothing, they left him and went to 
hemistocles, the Athenian commander, to whom they gave a 
-ibe of thirty talents,^ on his promise that the fleet should 
(main and risk a battle in defence of Euboea. 
5. And Themistocles succeeded in detaining the fleet in the 
ay which I will now relate. He made over to Eurybiades five 
dents out of the thirty paid him, which he gave as if they 
ime from himself; and having in this way gained over the 
imiral, he addressed himself to Adeimantus, the son of Ocytus, 
le Corinthian leader, who was the only remonstrant now, and 
rho still tlireatened to sail away from.Artemisium and not wait 
or the other captains. Addressing himself to this man, Themis- 
odes said with an oath, — " Thou forsake us ? By no means I 
L will pay thee better for remaining than the Mede would for 
eaving thy friends" — and straightway he sent on board the ship 
jf Adeimantus a present of three talents of silver. So these two 
captains were won by gifts,® and came over to the views of The- 
mistocles, who was thereby enabled to gratify the wishes of the 
Euboeans. He likewise made his own gain on the occasion ; for 
be kept the rest of the money, and no one knew of it. The 
commanders who took the gifts thought that the sums were 
furnished by Athens, and had been sent to be used in this 

6. Thus it came to pass that the Greeks stayed at Euboea and 
there gave battle to the enemy. 

Now the battle was on this wise. The barbarians reached 
Aphetae early in the afternoon, and then saw (as they had pre- 
'riously heard reported) that a fleet of Greek ships, weak in 
dumber, lay at Artemisium. At once they were eager to 
engage, fearing that the Greeks would fly, and hoping to capture 
them before th'ey should get away. They did not however 
think it wise to make straight for the Greek station, lest the 
^emy should see them as they bore down, and betake them- 
selves to flight immediately ; in which case night might close in 

' Plutarch admita this conduct on the Thirty talents would be above 7000/. of 

P^ of Themiatocles (Vit. Them. c. 7), our money. 

^oich is quite in accordance with his ^ Phanias of Eresus related, that 

lineal character (vide infra, chs. Ill, Architeles, the captain of the Athenian 

***)• He gives the name of the Euboean Theoris, was likewise bribed (o^. "PVa- 

*no brought the money as Pelagon. tarch, 1. 8. c). 

i 
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before they came up with the fogitiyes, and so they migfat get 
clean off and make their escape from them; whereas the 
Persians were minded not to let a single soul slip thioogh their 
hands.' 

7. They therefore contrived a plan, which was the IbDow* 
ing : — They detached two hundred of their ships from the reet, 
and — ^to prevent the enemy from seeing them start — sent them 
round outside the island of Sdathos, to make the dtcuit of 
Eubcea by Caphareus^^ and GrersBstus,^ and so to reach the 
Euripus. By this plan they thought to enclose the Gkeeks on 
e^ery side; for the ships detached would block up the only 
way by which they could retreat, while the others would presB 
upon them in front. With these designs therefore theydv- 
patched the two hundred {thips, while they themselves waited^— 
since they did not mean to attack the Greeks upon that day, or 
until they knew, by signal^ of the arrival of the detachment 
which had been ordered to sail round Euboea. Meanwhile they 
made a muster of the other ships at Aphetce. 

8. Now the Persians had with them a man named &yllia8, ft 
native of Scione, who was the most expert diver of hisday.* 
At the time of the shipwreck off Mount Pehon he had recovered 
for the Persians a great part of what they lost ; and at the sant^^ 
time he had taken care to obtain for himself a good share of tfc^^ 



' In the original the expreesion used 
is — " that not even the torch-bearer 
should escape their hands." In the 
Spartan armies there was a sacred torch- 
bearer, whose business it was to preserve 
alight the holy fire kindled from the 
altar of Jove at Sparta, which was 
wanted for the various sacrifices offered 
during an expedition (Xen. Rep. Lac. 
xiii. ^ 2, 3). As the fire was cousidered 
to be of vital importance, every effort 
was made to defend the ''torch-bearer/' 
and he seldom fell unless the whole 
army was destroyed. The expression 
passed into a proverb (Zenob. Cent. v. 
34; Schol. ad Eurip. Phoen. 1377; 
Suidas, ad voc., &c.). 

^® Caphereus (or Caphareus) was the 
name of the south-eastern promontory 
of Eubcea, now called Capo Doro (see 
Plm. H. N. iv. 12; Ptol. Geogr. iii. 15). 
It was said to have been fatal to many 
of the Qreek ships on their return from 
the Trojan war (Virg. Mn. xi. 200). In 
the 12th century, on account of the 
many shipwrecks of which it was the 
scene, it bore the name of Xylophagus, 



" wood-" or "ship- devourer" (Tw**^ 
Lycophr. v. 373). 

* Gersestuci was a town and promcF-^^* 
toxT at the extreme southern point ^^^ 
EuDOoa, fiunous for a temple of Nepta*^^® 
(Scylax, Peripl. p. 51; compare Pl^^^* 
H. N. 1. s. c ; Liv. xxxi. 45 ; Stnib. ^^' 
p. 651). The promontory is now Oa^^ 
Manteio, the town Eastri. 

3 Pausanias relates (x. xix. § 1) tb.^ 
this Scyllias, whom he calls Scyllit, h t^^ 
a statue erected to him at Delphi by iM^^ 
Amphictyons, which remained to Im-^^ 
own day. Soyllis, according to hir:^^ 
assisted by his daughter, who was al^^ 
a diver, had loosened the anchors ofiM^^ 
Persian ships at the time of the stor^^ 
off Cape Sepias, and had thereby do^^ ^ 
the common enemy great damage (ooi^^' 
pare Plin. H. N. xxxv. 1 1 ; Athen. v :i^- 
p. 296. F. ; Anthol. Gr. i. 69, 1). 

Coi. Leake remarks that some of it^^ 
Levantine Greeks are to this day famo«-^* 
for their skill in diving — the most eel ^^ 
brated being the sponge-cutters of Sy^^ ** 
(Demi of Attica, p. 244, note % 
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treasare. He had for some time been wishing to go over to the 
Greeks ; but no good opportunity had offered till now, when the 
Persians were making die muster of their ships. In what way 
he contrived to reach the Greeks I am not able to say for 
certain: I marvel much if the tale that is commonly told be 
troa 'Tis said he dived into the sea at Aphetse, and did not 
once come to the surface till he reached Artemisium, a distance 
of nearly eighty furlongs.^ Now many things are related of 
this man which are plainly £EJse ; but some of tiie stories seem to 
be true. My own opinion is that on this occasion he made the 
passage to Artemisium in a boat 

However this might be, Scyllias no sooner reached Artemi- 
sium than he gave the Greek captains a full account of the 
damage done by the storm, and likewise told them of the ships 
sent to make the circuit of Euboea 

9. So the Greeks on receiving these tidings held a council, 
whereat, after much debate, it was resolved that they should 
stay quiet for the present where they were, and remain at their 
moorings, but that after midnight they should put out to sea, 
and encounter the ships which were on their way round the 
island. Later in the day, when they found that no one meddled 
with them, they formed a new plan, which was, to wait till near 
evening, and then sail out against the main body of the barba- 
rians, for the purpose of trjdng their mode of fight and skill in 
mancBUvring.* 

10. When the Persian commanders and crews saw the Greeks 
thus boldly sailing towards them with their few ships, they 
thought them possessed with madness,^ and went out to meet 
them, expecting (as indeed seemed likely enough) that they 
would take all their vessels with the greatest ease. The Greek 
ships were so few, and their own so far outnumbered them, and 
sailed so much better, that they resolved, seeing their advan- 
tage, to encompass their foe on every side. And now such of 
the lonians as vrished well to the Grecian cause and served in 
the Persiem fleet unwillingly, seeing their countrymen sur- 
rounded, were sorely distressed ; for they felt sure that not one 
of them would ever make his escape, so poor an opinion had 
they of the strength of the Greeks. On the other hand, such as 
aaw with pleasure the attack on Greece, now vied eagerly with 

^ The distance across the strait is ^ On the nautical manoeuvre of the 
^bout 7 miles, or little more than 60 StcKirAoO^ see above, vi. 12, noto^. 
^Ktades. ^ Vide ftupta, v\. Wl, 
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each other which should be the first to mske prize of an Athenian 
ship, and thereby to secure himself a rich reward from the King. 
For through both the hosts none were so much accounted of as 
the Athenians. 

11. The Greeks, at a signal, brought the stems of their ships 
together into a small compass, and turned their prows on every 
side towards the barbarians ; * after which, at a second signal, 
although inclosed within a narrow space, and closely pressed 
upon by the foe, yet they fell bravely to work, and captured 
thirty ships of the barbarians, at the same time taking prisoner 
Philaon, the son of Chersis, and brother of Gk)i^us king of 
Salamis,^ a man of much repute in the fleet The first who 
made prize of a ship of the enemy was Lycomedes the son of 
iEschreas, an Athenian,^ who was afterwards adjudged the meed 
of valour. Victory however was still doubtful when night- came 
on, and put a stop to the combat. The Greeks sailed back to 
Artemisium ; and the barbarians returned to Aphetae, much sur- 
prised at the result, which was far other than they had looked 
for. In this battle only one of the Greeks who fought on the 
side of the king deserted and joined his countrymen. This- was 
Antidorus of Lemnos, whom the Athenians rewarded for his 
desertion by the present of a piece of land in Salamis. 

12. Evening had barely closed in when a heavy rain — ^it was 
about midsummer • — began to fall, which continued the whole 
night, with terrible thunderings and lightnings from Mount 
Pelion : the bodies of the slain and the broken pieces of the 
damaged ships were drifted in the direction of Aphet«e, and 
floated about the prows of the vessels there, disturbing the 
action of the oars. The barbarians, hearing the storm, were 
greatly dismayed, expecting certainly to perish, as they had 
fallen into such a multitude of misfortunes. For before they 
were well recovered from the tempest and the wreck of their 
vessels off Mount Pelion, they had been surprised by a sea- 
fight which had taxed all their strength, and now the sea-fight 
was scarcely over when they were exposed to floods of rain, and 

' Compare the tactics of the Corin- this exploit at Sakunia (Vit. Them, 

thians (Thucyd. ii. 83), who though c. 15). 

superior in force adopted this arrange- ^ From this passage, and from the 

ment of their ships in their first engage- fact mentioned above ''vii. 206). that 

ment with Phormio, through fear of the the engagements at ThermopylsQ and 

superiority of the Athenians in ma- Artemisiimi coincided with the time of 

noeuvring. the Olympic games, we may be justified 

^ Supra, V. 104. in fixing the battles to the latter part of 

' PJutarcb makea Lycom^es perform Jmhq or the beg^ming of July. 
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the Tuatk of swollen streams into the sea, and violent thunder- 
ings. 

13. If, however, they who lay at Aphet» passed a comfortless 
night, far worse were the sufferings of those who had been sent 
to make the circuit of Euboea ; inasmuch as the storm fell on 
them out at sea, whereby the issue was indeed calamitous. 
They were sailing along near the Hollows of Euboea,*® when 
the wind began to rise and the rain to pour : overpowered by 
the force of the gale, and driven they knew not whither, at the 
last they fell upon rocks, — ^Heaven so contriving, in order that 
the Persian fleet might not greatly exceed the Greek, but be 
brought nearly to its level. This squadron, therefore, was 
entirely lost about the Hollows of Eubo^ 

14. The barbarians at Aphetae were glad when day dawned, 
and remained in quiet at their station, content if they might 
enjoy a little peace after so many sufferings. Meanwhile there 
came to the aid of the Greeks a reinforcement of fifty-three 
ships from Attica.* Their arrival, and the news (which reached 
Artemisium about the same time) of the complete destruction by 
the storm of the ships sent to sail round Euboea, greatly cheered 
the spirits of the Greek sailors. So they waited again till the 
same hour as the day before, and, once more putting out to sea, 
attacked the enemy. This time they fell in with some Cilician 
vessels, which they sank ; when night came on, and they with- 
drew to Artemisium. 

15. The third day was now come, and the captains of the 



^ It is not quite certain what tract Khainnus (in Attica) aud Carystus (i. 

we are to understand by •* The Hollows/* viii. § 10) ; and Philostratus speaks of 

StraVo (x. p. 648) and his Epitomiser the tract as abounding in promontories 

are at variance o» the point, the former (&KfWT^pio, Vit. Ap. Ty^^* i"- 2-^)t which 

making it the tract between Qenestus is true of the region west of Gera»tu8, 

and the Euripus, while the latter says it but not of that between Qersestus and 

is the piece of coast between Gersestus Cape Caphareus. 

and Cape Caphareus. Col. Leako prefers '' The Hollows *' seem to have had at 

the account of the Epitomiser (Demi of at all times a bad name among sailors 

Attica, Appendix, page 247, note i), (se^ Eurip. Troad. 84 ; Li v. xxxi. 47, 
with less, I think, than his usual judg- 
uient. It is plain from the whole pas- 
sage in Strabo that his Epitomiser mis- 
represented him. And the statements 



Est sinus Eubol'cus, quem Coela 
vocant, suspectus nautis "). 

^ This seems to have been the whole 
of the Athenian reserve fleet. The 



of other writers, as particularly Valerius policy of Themistocles had raised their 

Maximus and Philostratus, confirm the navy to 200 vessels (supra, vii. 144, aud 

text of Strabo. Valerius Kaximus de- note 7), which were now all brought 

scribes •* The Hollows " as lying between into active service : — 

127 numned by the Athenians and Platcans (ch. 1). 
20 manned by the Chalcidean colonista (ib.)> 
&3 arrived after the storm (ch. 14). 



Total 200 



VOL. IV. 
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barbariansy ashamed that so small a nun^ber of ships should 
harass their fleet, and afraid of the anger of Xerxes^ instead of 
waiting for the others to begin the battle, weighed anchor them- 
selves, and advanced against the Greeks about the hour of noon, 
with shouts. encouraging one another. Now it happened that 
these sea-fights took place on the very same days with the 
combats at Thermopylse ; and as the aim of the struggle was in 
the one case to maintain the pass,. so in the other it was to 
defend the Euripus. While iJie Greeks, therefore, exhorted 
one another not to let the barbarians burst in upon Greece, 
these latter shouted to their fellows to destroy the Grecian fleet, 
and get possession of the channel. 

1(). And now the fleet of Xerxes advanced in good order to 
the attack, while the Greeks on their side remained quite 
motionless at Artcmisium. The Persians therefore spread 
themselves, and came forward in a hallF-moon, seeking to en- 
circle the Greeks on all sides, and thereby prevent them from 
escaping. The Greeks, when they saw tliis, sailed out to meet 
their assailants; and the battle forthwith began. In this 
engagement the two fleets contended with no clear advantage 
to either, — for the armament of Xerxes injured itself by its own 
greatness, the vessels falling into disorder, and oft-times running 
foul of one another ; yet still they did not give way, but made a 
stout fight, since the crews felt it would indeed be a disgrace to 
turn and fly from a fleet so inferior in number. The Greeks 
therefore suffered much, both in ships and men ; but the barl>a- 
rians experienced a far larger loss of each. So the fleets sepa- 
rated after such a combat as I have described. 

17. On the side of Xerxes the Egyptians distinguished them- 
selves above all the combatants ; ^ for besides performing many 



2 Diodonis says the Sidonians were iojurioius, as the Nile was benefidal to 

the most distinguished (xi. 13), in which Egypt ; which last, according to one in- 

statement he seems to have followed terpretation of that fabulous history, 

probability rather than fact (vide supra, was Osiris. But this did not prevent 

vii. 44, luO). their using the sea for the purposes of 

[Tlie Egyptians seem to have had ships conquest and commerce. The Dutch 

and commerce at a very earTy time, have had a more positive feeling of 

(See notes on Book ii. chaps. 102, ir)9, antagonism against the sea, which in 

101.) Herodotus asserts that the Egyptian fabulous times would have been made 

soldiers at Plata» bul previously served into a similar myth. And whether we 

on bo!U*d tlie Persian tieet(ix. '62). The believe or reject the common report of 

notion of the Egyptian prejudice against Egyptian and Greek times, that colonies 

the sea is repeated without considering went from Egypt to Athens and Argos, 

that it is mentioned in coimexion with it proves that the Egyptians were be- 

their hatred of Typhon ; and that it was lieved to be in the habit of frequenting 

merely because the sea was considered the sea. It is, however, more probable 
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other noble deeds, they took five vessels from the Greeks with 
their crews on board. On the side of the Greeks the Athenians 
bore off the meed of valour ; and among them the most distin- 
guished was Qinias, the son of Alcibiades,^ who served at his 
own charge with two hundred men/ on board a vessel which he 
had himself furnished.*^ 

18. The two fleets, on separating, hastened very gladly to 
their anchorage-grounds. The Greeks, indeed, when the battle 



that their colonists were merely refugees 
who fled from Egypt, on the expulsion 
of some-native or even foreign dynasty, 
than that the Egyptians were a colonis- 
ing people. The commerce too of those 
days was in the hands of the Phooni- 
cians, who had the principal carrying 
trade, even from Egypt, in their hands 
(Herodot. i. ch. 1) ; and also surpassed 
the seHfaring Greeks in the extent of 
their trade. But this would not pre- 
vent the Egyptians using the sea ; and 
they were employed with' the Phoeni- 
cians for the Persian sea service in 
transporting provisions for the army 
(Bk. vii. ch. 25) ; and on other occa- 
sions. Again the fact of their capturing 
five Greek ships in the present battle, 
and still more Uieir being able to contend 
at sea with Tyre and Sidon (ii. 161), 
prove them to have been excellent 
sailors. Tamos, an Egyptian, com- 
manded a squadron in the service of 
Cyrus the younger (Xen. Anab. i.), and 



mention is made of other expert sailors 
from Egypt. A sea-fight indeed is re- 
presented at Thebes, m the early time 
of Remeses III., some time before the 
Trojan war, between 12 and 13 centu- 
ries B.C. ; and their great practice in 
rowing on the Nile gave the Egyptians 
an advantage, at a time when manoeu- 
vres depended so much on the oar.~ 
G.W.] 

^ This Clinias was the father of the 
great Alcibiades, whom he left a mere 
child at his death, which took place 
B.C. 447, in the battle of Coronaea (Plat. 
Alcib. i. p. 112, c. ; iBocr. de Big. p. 
8.')2, B.). Clinias married Dinomache, 
a daughter of Megacles, grandson of tlie 
Megacles who married Agaristaof Sicyon 
(Plut. Vit. Alcib. c. 1). Hence the re- 
lationship between the great Alcibiades 
and Pericles, his guardian (Plat. Alcib. 
p. 118, C). The family of Clinias may 
be thus exhibited : — 



ALCTBIADE8 



Cliktah 
(m. INnomach<9 



Clikias (2) 



Alcibtadks (2) 



CUSIAS (3) 



* This was the ordinary crew of a 
trireme, as appears from many passages. 
The number is assumed (sitpra, vii. 184) 
as the basis of a calculation, and may 
be confirmed from various places in 
Thucydides and other authors. E. g. 
The Attic sailor received a drachma 
a-day (Thucyd. iii. 17), and the regular 
pay for a trireme was a talent a month 
(ibid. vi. 8). Now the talent contained 
6<^>00 drachmas, and the month was 
reckoned at 30 days : but 6000-i-30 = 200. 
Of these 200, it is calculated that 170 
were rowers, while 30 were sailors and 
officers (Bockh's Urkunden iiber das 
Seewesen des Att. Staates, p. 1 1 9> The 
' Epibfitss, or marines, seem to h&ye been 
additionai (supra, vii. 184). They varied 



in number from 40 (supra, vi. 15) to 7 
(Thucyd. vi. 43; cf. infra, viii. 83, 
note *). 

* The state usually furnished the 
vessel and its equipment, the trierarch 
being bound to keep the whole in repair. 
Trierarchs often went to the expense of 
equipping their vessels at their own 
cost (Thucyd. vi. 31 ; Demosth. c. 
Polycl.) ; but it was a rare thing for 
them to furnish the vessel itself. Still 
they did so in some instances (see Dem. 
c. Meid. p. 566-508). 

It is probable that the Trierarchy of 
individuals had by thui time superseded 
the old arrangemeivi ol iVi^ ^wvictox\^ 
(Cf. HermatiTi^a Po\. Xti\.. % \^V). 
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was over, became masters of the bodies of the slain and the 
wrecks of the vessels ; but they had been so roughly handled, 
especially the Athenieois, one-half of whose vessels had soffered 
damage, that they determined to break up from their station, 
and witlidraw to the inner parts of their country. 

19. Then Themistocles, who thought that if the Ionian and 
Carian ships could be detached from the barbarian fleet,* the 
Greeks might be well able to defeat the rest, called the cajptains 
together. They met upon the sea-shore, where the EuboDans 
were now assembling their flocks and herds ; and here Themis- 
tocles told them he thought that he knew of a plan whereby he 
could detach from the king those who were of most worth among 
his allies. This was all that he disclosed to them of his plan at 
that time. Meanwhile, looking to the circumstances in which 
they were, he advised them to slaughter as many of the Euboean 
cattle as they liked — ^for it was better (he said) that their own 
troops should enjoy them than the enemy — ^and to give orders 
to their men to kindle the fires as usual. With regard to the 
retreat, he said that he would take upon himself to watch the 
proper moment, and would manage matters so that they should 
retiuTi to Greece without loss. These words pleased the cap- 
tains ; so they had the fires lighted, and began the slaughter of 
the cattle. 

20. The Euboeans, until now, had made light of the oracle of 
Bacis,^ as though it had been void of all significancy, and had 
neither removed their goods from the island, nor yet taken them 
into their strong places; as they would most certainly have 
done if they had believed that war was approaching. By this 
neglect they had brought their affairs into the very greatest 
danger. Now the oja cle of which I speak ran as follows : — 

*' When o*er the main shall be thrown a byblus joke by a stranger. 
Be thou ware, and drive from Euboea the goats* loud-bleating." 

So, as the Euboeans had paid no regard to this oracle when the 

' As the Qu*ian8 had twice before oracles are quoted, infra, chs. 77, 9(>, 

resisted l^emia in arms (supra, i. 174 ; and ix. 43. They are ridiculed by 

V. 103, 118-121), Themistocles might Aristophanes (Av. 899-916 ; Pac. 1(KH»- 

think it worth while to try to detach 1015, ed. Bothe), but spoken of with 

them now. great 'respect by Cicero (Div. i. 18) and 

' There are said to have been three Pausanias (iv. xxvii. § 2, x. xiv. § 3, 

prophets of this name— an Arcadian, &c.). The Boeotians seem to have paid 

an Athenian, and a Bcootian (Schol. ad regard to them down to the time when 

Arifltoph. Pac. 1071, Eq. 123); but the Pausanias wrote (ix. xvii. §4). They 

last, who 18 called the most ancient, was were all written, apparently, in hex- 

sJao by fur the most celebrated. K\a amelex ^«t«ft. 
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evils approached and iinpeuded, now tliat they liad arrived, the 
worst was likely to befall them. 

21. While the Greeks wer« employed in the way described 
above,* the scout who had been on the watch at Trachis arrived 
at Artemisiam. For the Greeks had employed two watchers: — 
Polyas, a native of Anticyra, had been stationed off Artemisimn, 
with a row-boat at his command ready to sail at any moment, 
his orders being that, if an engagement took place by sea, he 
should convey the news at once to the Greeks at Thermopylae ; 
and in like manner Abronychus, the son of Lysicles, an Athe- 
nian, had been stationed with a triaconter near Leonidas, to be 
ready, in case of disaster befalling the land force, to carry 
tidings of it to Artemisium. It was this Abronychus who. now 
arrived with news of what had befallen Leonidas and those who 
were with him. When the Greeks heard the tidings they no 
longer delayed to retreat, but withdrew in the order wherein 
they had be^n stationed, the Corinthians leading, and the Athe- 
nians sailing last of all. 

22. And now Themistocles chose out the swiftest sailers from 
among the Athenian vessels, and, proceeding to the various 
watering-places along the c«ast, cut inscriptions on the rocks, 
which were read by the lonians the day following, on their 
arrival at Artemisium. The inscriptions ran thus : — " Men of 
Ionia, ye do wrong to fight against your own fathers, and to give 
your help to enslave Greece. We beseech you therefore to 
come over, if possible, to our side : if you cannot do this, then, 
we pray you, stand aloof from ttie contest yourselves, and 
persuade the Carians to do the like. If neither of these things 
be possible, and you are hindered, by a force too strong to resist, 
from venturing upon desertion, at least when we come to blows 
fight backwaidly, remembering that you are sprung from us, 
and that it was through you we first provoked the hatred of the 
t)arbarian."* Themistocles, in putting up these inscriptions, 
looked, I believe, to two chances — either Xerxes would not 
discover them, in which case they might bring over the lonians 
to the side of the Greeks ; tr they would be reported to him 
and made a ground of accusation against the lonians, who 
would thereupon be distrusted, and would not be allowed to 
take part in the sea-fights. 

» Supra, ch. 19, end. (supra, t. 99, an4 c«mFar« ▼. 1#5 ; ▼!, 

• Alluding to the assistance given by »4 ; ▼ii. I, §- ^> *c.). 
At^iens to the lonians in the (reat I'evolt 
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23. Shortly after the cutting of the inscriptioDSy a man of 
Histiaea went in a merchant-ship to AphetaB, and told the 
Persians that the Greeks had fl^ £rom Artemisium. Disbe- 
lieving his report, the Persians kept the man a prisoner, while 
they sent some of their fastest vessels to see what had happened. 
These brought back word how matters stood; whereapon at 
sunrise the wliole fleet advanced together in a body, and sailed 
to Artemisium, where they remaiued till mid-day ; after which 
tliey went on to HistisBa.^ That city fell into their hands imme- 
diately ; and they shortly overran the various villages upon the 
coast in the district of Hellopia,^ which was part of the Histiaean 
territory. 

24. It was while they were at this station that a herald 
reached them from Xerxes, whom he had sent after making the 
following dispositions with respect to the bodies of those who fell 
at Thermopyla). Of the twenty thousand who had been slain 
on the Persian side, he left one thousand upon the field while he 
buried the rest in trenches ; and these he carefully filled up 
with earth, and hid with foliage, that the sailors might not see 
any signs of them. The herald, on reaching BUstiaja, caused 
the whole force to be collected together, and spake thus to 
them : 

" Comrades, King Xerxes gives pennissiou to all who please, 
to quit their \K>sis, and see how he fights with the senseless men 
who think to overthrow his armies." 



1 HLstiseo, afterwards called Oreus 
Strnb. X. p. 049 ; Steph. Byz. ad voc), 
was the most important town of north- 
ern Eubooa, and gave name to a con- 
tfideruble tract, which has been already 
mentioned as Histiaidtia (supra, vii. 
175). It lay about midway in the 
northern coast of the island (Liv. xxviii. 
^i), at the western extremity of a broad 
l)lain, and by the side of a small river 
called the Callas (Strab. 1. b. c). Its 
remains are found in this position 
(Leakeys Demi of Attica, p. 241, note ^), 
and still bear the name of Oreos. We 
learn from Theopompus (Fr. 164), that 
when Pericles conquered Euboca and 
expelled the Histiasans (Thucyd. i. 1 14), 
while they sought a refuge in Macedonia, 
2000 Athenian citizens took their place, 
and colonised Oreus, which had before 
been a township of Histiaea. The name 
Histiwa, however, still continued in use 
(Scylax, Peripl. p. 50), and does not 
neem to have been superseded altogether 



by that of Oreus till after the time of 
the Antonines (Pausan. vii. vii. § 4 ; 
xvii. § 2, ad fin.). 

' The Hellopians, one of the early 
Pelasgic tribes, seem to have been the 
original inhabitants of Euboaa, which 
anciently bore the name of Hellopia 
fPhiloch. Fr. 187; Strab. x. p. 649; 
Steph. Byz. ad voc). They are found 
in various parts of Greece (Steph. Byt), 

Xially near Dodona, where they are 
I also Uelli, and Selli (Strab. vii. p. 
475). Perhaps the name may be con- 
nected with the more famous term, 
** Hellene." The Hellopians of Eubooa 
had iu historical times been driven to 
the north of the islaud, where they 
occupied the mountain tract called 
Telethrium (Strab. x. p. 649), which is 
the line of hills running east and west 
between Xirokhori and Gonjovit^a, Hero- 
dotus seems to mean by Hellopia the 
whole peninsula west of Histisca. 
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25. No sooner had these words been uttered, than it became 
difficult to get a boat, so great was the number of those who 
desired to see the sight. Such as went crossed the strait, and 
passing among the heaps of dead, in this way viewed the spec- 
tacle. Many Helots were included in the slain,^ but every one 
imagiiied that the bodies were all either Lacedaemonians or 
Thespians. However, no one was deceived by what Xerxes had 
done with his own dead. It was indeed most truly a laughable 
device — on the one side a thousand men were seen lying about 
the field, on the other four thousand crowded together into one 
spot^ This day then was given up to sight-seeing ; on the next 
the seamen embarked on board their ships and sailed back to 
Histisea, while Xerxes and his army proceeded upon their march. 

26. There dame now a few deserters from Arcadia* to join 
the Persians — ^poor men who had nothing to live on, and were 
in want of employment. The Persians brought them into the 
king's presence, and there inquired of them, by a man who 
acted a^ their spokesman, " what the Greeks were doing ? " 
The Arcadians answered — ^* They are holding the Olympic 
games, seeing the athletic sports and the chariot-races." " And 
what," said the man, " is the prize for wliich they contend ? " 
"An olive-wreath," returned the others, " which* is given to the 
man who wins." On hearing this, Tritantaecbmes, the son of 
Artabanus,' uttered a speech which was in truth most noble, 

• HerodotuB had not directly men- Deducting the Thebans, who surren- 

tioned these Helots before. If they dered, there would thuB be about 4000 

bore the proportion, found elsewhere slain. (Perhaps, however, Herodotus 

(infra, ix. 10, U8), of seven to each takes this number from the Inscription, 

Spartan, they must have amounted to Which he misconceived, supra, vii. 228.) 
2100 men. The entire number of * Thirl wall (Hist, of Greece, ii. p. 

Greeks who fought at Thermopylae 290) denies that Xerxes used any •* arti- 

would thus be raised to above 9000, viz. — fice " on tliis occasion ; but if he had the 

Spartans 300 graves where he had buried his dead 

1.<iced«moniaDs 1000* carefully concealed Tsupra, ch. 24), and 

R*i!****i^i •• IL olXn left a thousand of them scattered about 

Other PeloponnedaDS .. .. 2800 , i, • j i ii i.- i. 

Phodans ., 1000 ^^^ imburied, when with his vast 

Locriara looof numbers he might so easily have in- 

Tb«P»an« 700 terred them all, it is manifest that a 

^^^^ J^ cheat was intended. 

9300 ^ It LB conjectured (Bahr ad loc, 

• (TMod. Sic. Isocrates aays 700.) Larcher, &c.) that these were the 

t (Died. Sic PaosanUui says 6000.) Caryatee, or inhabitants of Caryre, who 

And the number at the final struggle a*^ said to have been severely punished 

would be ^y the Qreeks for joining the Persians 

Spartans 300 in this war, and whose women are re- 

If«d«n»ni«na l^o® presented in the Caryatides (Vitruv. I. 

My«n««n;* :: :: :: li^'sJ* i-§^> There were two cities called 

Thespians 700 Gary », both originally Arcadian (Pausan. 

Thebans 400 viii. xiii. § 5, and xlv. § 1). 

]~ * Supra, vii. 82 ; and compare Aij- 

• (PauMu.) pendix to BooTl Vu., "i^o^A "ft, ^^. ^. 
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but which caused him to be taxed with cowardice by King 
Xerxes. Hearing the men say that the prize was not money 
but a wreath of olive, he could not forbear from exdaiming 
before them all : ^* Gh)od heavens I Mardonius, what manner of 
men are these against whom thou hast brought us to fight? — men 
who contend with one another, not for money, but for honour I " 
27. A little before this, and just after the blow had been 
struck at Thermopylae, a herald was sent into Fhdcia by the 
Thessalians, who had always been on bad terms with the Fho- 
cians,'' and especially since their last overthrow. For it was 
not many years previous to this invasion of Greece by the king, 
that the Thessalians, with their allies, entered Phdcis in full 
force, but were defeated by the Phocians in an engagement 
wherein they were very roughly handled. The Phocians, who 
had with them as soothsayer Tellias of Elis,^ were blocked up in 
the mountain of Parnassus, when the following stratagem was 
contrived for them by their Elean ally. He took six hundred 
of their bravest men, and whitened their bodies and their arms 
with chalk; then instructing them to slay every one whom 
they should meet that was not whitened like themselves, he 
made a night attack upon the Thessalians. No sooner did the 
Thessalian sentries, who were the first to see them, behold this 
strange sight, than, imagining it to be a prodigy, they were all 
filled with afiright. From the sentries the alarm spread to the 
army, which was seized with such a panic that the Phocians 
killed four thousand of them, and became masters of their dead 
bodies and shields. Of the shields one half were sent as an 
offering to the temple at AbsB,* the other half were deposited at 
Delphi ; while from the tenth part of the booty gained in the 
battle, were made the gigantic figures which stand round the 
tripod in front of the Delphic shrine, and likewise the figures of 
the same size and character at Abae. 

7 The Phocian wall, built to defend zvi. 58), which was in the north-eastern 

Phdcis from the Thessalians (supra, vii. angle of Phdcis, somewhat to the left 

176), is a clear proof of this long-esta- of the main road leading from Orcho- 

blished hostility. One or two of the menus to Opus (Pausan. x. xxxiv. § I), 

outrages committed in the course of it Colonel Leake believed that he dis- 

have been preserved by ancient writers covered some remains of the temple on 

(see ^schin. de F. L. p. 40, and Plut. a small eminence about half-way be- 

de Virt. Mul. vol. ii. p. 244, B.). tween Exarkhd and Vojd/tdnt\ the ancient 

• The great number of Elean sooth- Hyampolis (Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 

saycrs who arc mentioned about this 165). But the description which Pau- 

time, has been already noticed (supra, sanias gives (1. s. c. § 2; of its extremely 

iii. 132, note ^). ruinous state in his day, makes the 

' For the great celebrity of this identification more than doubtful (vide 

temple, see above, i. 46, note ^. It lay infra, ch. 33). 
at a little distsmce from the city (Diodor. 
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2t. Besides tids slaughter of the Thessalian foot when it was 
blockading them, the Phocians had dealt a blow to their horse 
upon its invading their territory, from which they had never 
recovered. There is a pass near the city of Hyampolis,* where 
the Phocians, having dug a brOad trench, filled up iJie void with 
empty wine-jars, after which they covered the place with mould, 
so that the ground all looked alike, and then awaited the 
coming of the Thessalians. These, thinking to destroy the 
Phocians at one sweep, rushed rapidly forward, and became 
entangled in the wine-jars, which broke the legs of their horses. 

29. The Thessalians had therefore a double cause of quarrel 
with the Phocians, when they dispatched the herald above 
mentioned, who thus delivered his message : — 

"At length acknowledge, ye men of Phocis, that ye may not 

tbink to match with us. In times past, when it pleased us to 

told with the Greeks, we had always the vantage over you ; 

and now our influence is such with the Barbarian, that, if we 

choose it, you will lose your country, and (what is even worse) 

you will be sold as slaves. However, though we can now do 

with you exactly as we like, we are willing to forget our wrongs. 

Quit them with a payment of fifty talents of silver,* and we 

undertake to ward oflf the evils which threaten your country." 

30. Such was the message which the Thessalians sent. The 

Phocians were the only people in these parts who had not 

espoused the cause of the Medes; and it is my deliberate 

opinion that the motive which swayed them was none other — 

neither more nor less — than their hatred of the Thessalians : 

for had the Thessalians declared in favour of the Greeks, I 

helieve that the men of Phocis would have joined the Median 

side. As it was, when the message arrived, the Phocians made 

wiswer, that "they would not pay anything — it was open to 

them, equally with the Thessalians, to make common cause 

^th the Medes, if they only chose so to do— but they would 

^ever of their own free will become traitors to Greece." 

31. On the return of this answer, the Thessalians, full of 
^th against the Phocians, oflfered themselves as guides to the 
Wbarian army, and led them forth from Trachinia into Doris. 

* Hyampolis lay very near t« Ab» country of the Epicnemidian Locrians. 
(^oaan. 1. c. § 4), a little nerth ef the This position caused it to suffer on 
^'^wn V9§dhdni, The line of the walls many occasions (infra, ch. 33; Xen. 
?»y still be cempletely traced (Leake, Hell. vi. iv. J 27 ; Diod. Sic. xvi. 56 ; 
^ p. 168 ; Gell, p. 223). It occupied ' Pausan. 1. c, &c.). 
Me entrance of a narrow valley leading , * Rather more than \*l,QQ^l. ol o>xt 
"*^ Phdds and Bcsotia, from the money. 
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In this place there is a narrow tongue of Dorian territory, sol 
more than thirty furlongs across, interposed between Malia and 
Phocis ; it is the tract in ancient times called Dryopis ; and the 
land, of which it is a part, is the mbther-country of the Dorians 
in the Peloponnese.* This territory the barbarians did not 
plunder, for the inhabitants had espoused their side; and 
besides, the Thessalians wished that they should be spared 

32. From Doris they marched forward into Ph8cis ; but here 
the inhabitants did not fall into their power : for some of them 
had taken refuge in the high grounds of Parnassus-— one summit 
of which, called Tithorea,* stcmding quite by itself, not &r fix)m 
the city of Neon,* is well fitted to give shelter to a large body 
of men, and had now received a number of the Phocians with 
their moveables; while the greater portion had fled to the 
country of the Ozolian Locrians,^ and placed their goods in the 
city called Amphissa, which lies above the Crisstean plain. 
The land of Phdcis, however, was entirely overrun, for the Thes- 
salians led the Persian army through the whole of it; and 
wherever they went, the country was wasted with fire and 
sword, the cities and even the temples being wilfully set alight 
by the troops. 

33. The march of the army lay along the valley of th^ 
Cephissus;^ and here they ravaged far and wide, burning th*^ 



' Supra, i. 5G. The region iu ques- 
tion seems to have consisted of the 
upper valleys of the Cephissus and its 
main tributary, the Piudus {Aj>ostt>iia). 
See Muller's Dorians, i. p. 4.', E. T. 
Anciently Dryopis had extended further 
both ways, having reached from the 
Sperchius to Mount Lycorea (Pherecyd. 
Fr. 23 ; Pausan. iv. xxxiv. § 6). The 
tongue of land wheivof Herodotus 
speaks, seems to have stretched along 
the llauk of Mount Auopcea, or Calli- 
dromus. (See Kiepert's Atlad von Hellas, 
Blatt xii.) 

* Tliere is somo doubt whether the 
summit intended is the rocky peak 
which rises immediately behind the 
modem Velitin^ or the gi*eat summit of 
Pamasdus beyond that peak. The latter 
supposition is adopted by Miiller (Do- 
rians, Map i)rofi xed to vol . i.) . Plutarch, 
however, clearly supposed the lower 
rocky peak to have been the place of 
refuge on this occasion ( Vit. Syll.c. 15); 
and the words of Herodotus may^ I 
think, be so imderstood. 

^ Neon afterwards received the name 
of Tithorea, which Iiad previously been 



applie<l not merely to the peak, but to 
the circumjacent region (Pausan. ]C- 
xxxii. § 6). Hence we are enabled t-«> 
fix its site; for an inscription built int^:^ 
the church of Vcliiza shows that pUc^ 
to occupy the ground where Tithore^ 
stood (Leake, ii. p. 78 ; (Jell, p. 2U>- 
There iire considerable remains of tb^ 
ancient walls and towersl 

• The Ozolian Locrians dwelt on th<^ 
shores of the Corintliian Gulf^ from tli<s 
straits to Cin*ha. Tlieir country t^" 
tended inland to the range of Panuwu^* 
whore it bordei-ed on Duris (Cf. Thu- 
cyd. iii. 95; Scylax, Peripl. p. 32; Strab- 
ix. p. G19). Amphissa seems to have 
boon their principal town (Pausan. X- 
xxxviii. § *2, fifylffTq koI otfofutffrcfrirfl 
ir6\is T&¥ AoKpuv. Compare Tliucy<l- 
iii. 101). It lay in a valley running 
from the north-west into the Crissseai^ 
plain, and is identified, by means of ai> 
inscription in one of the churches, witl* 
Sahnui. A few Hellenic towers sn«i 
foundations of walls still appear ^Leako* 
ii. p. 588). 

^ The Cephissus rises from the btf^ 
of Parnassus, near the PaleohasirOr 
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towns of Drymus, Charadra, Erochus, Tethronium, Amphicaea, 
Neon, Pedieifl, Triteis, Elateia, Hyampolis, Parapotamii, and 
Abae,® At the last-named place there was a temple of Apollo,* 
Tory rich, and adorned with a vast number of treasures and 
offerings. There was likewise an oracle there in those days, as 
indeed there is at the present time. This temple the Persians 
plundered and burnt ; and here they captured a number of the 
Phocians before they could reach the hills,^ and caused the 
death of some of their women by ill-usage. 

34. After passing Parapotamii, the barbarians marched to 
Panopeis ; * and now the army separated into two bodies, 
whereoif one, which was the more numerous and the stronger 
of the two, marched, under Xerxes himself, towards Athens, 
entering Bceotia by the country of tlie Orchomenians.^ The 



which marks the site of Lilsa. Here 
•re copioua sources, forming the true 
Wd of the river, as the modem name 
for them, KefalozryscSf indicates (see 
Leake, ii. pp. 71, 84; GeU, p. 207). It 
nuis at first in a north-easterly dii'ec- 
tiou, but after receiving the ApostoliHf 
or Pindus, which comes down from 
Hoimt (Eta» it takes the course of that 
stream, and flows on towards the south- 
^•8t, to the Cephisdia, or Lake Topolvts. / 
fhtciB seems to have extended along 
the valley of the Cophissus, from the 
defile near Dhadfd to that immediately 
*^Te ChsBronea {Kapurwi). 

^ Of these cities, Pedieis and Tritsea, 
*^ Triteis, are mentioned by no other 
•othor. From their position in the list • 
^f Herodotus, and from the name of the ' 
fonoer, we may place them in the plain 
^yiog between £lateia {Lcfta) and Neon • 
{^^HUa). Erdchus is mentioned, but 
y<* described, by Pausanias (x. iii. § 1). 
it most have lain in the upper portion 
of the valley, near Dhadhi, where Dry- 
niU8, Charadra, Tethronium, and Am- • 
phic«a also stood. Colonel Leake has 
BhowQ grounds for placing these cities, 
vhich are mentioned by several writers, 
^ Kktniatay Suvdla, MtUki, and Dhad/ti 
J*pectively (Northern Greece, ii. pp. 
°^t 87). Elatea, the most important of 
■U the Phocian cities in after times 
tStrab. ix. p. 605; Pausan. x. xxxiv. 
1 1 ; Steph. Byz. tid voc, &c.), is iden- 
tified by an inscription, as well as by its 
l^eand situation, with Lefta (Leake, 
j^> P< 82). Parapotamii is said never to 
P^Te been rebiutt after its destruction 
^ the Sacred War; and Pausanias fiiiled 
to discover any traces of it (x. xxxiii. 



§ 4): but moderns seem to have been 
more fortunate, and point out its ruins 
as occtipying an elevation on the left 
bank of the Cephiseus, a little above the 
defile which separated Phocis from 
Bax>tia, near the modem village of 
Belissi (Leake, ii. p. 191; Gell, p. 220). 
Striibo (ix. p. 614), Theopompus (Fr. 
264), and Plutarch fVit. Syll. c. 16), 
confirm this view. The sites of Abas, 
Uyampolis, and Neon, have been already 
mentioned. 

• Supra, i. 46, note ^. 

^ The Abeeaut), dwelling at some dis- 
tance (five miles) from the valley of the 
Cephissus, and in a strong position 
among the hills, might have expected the 
Persians to sweep on without touching 
them. The Persians were determined, 
however, in true iconoclastic spirit, to 
destroy, if possible, all the principal 
Greek fanes. (Vide supra, v. 1U2, 
note ', and compare Cic. de Leg. ii. 10.) 

2 Panopeis, Panopeus, or Panopo 
(Steph. Byz.), which was afterwards 
called Phanoteus (Strab. ix. p. 614), 
was the frontier town of Ph6cis towards 
Bocotia in the valley of the Cephissus 
(Pausan. x. iv. § 1 ). It lay beyond the 
defile which formed the natural boundary 
between the two countries, and within 
about two miles of the Boeotian city of 
ChsBronea. Colonel Leake has described 
its remains (Northern Greece, ii. pp. 
109-112), which are situated on a rocky 
eminence above the village of A io Viasi, 
on the right bank of the Cephissus, a 
little below its junction with the Matro^ 
fieri (compare Qell, p. 201). . 

' OrchomenuB, the most famow^ v>l 
the Bcootian c\t\ea Viex.\. X.o'YViv^w^ V^^\\- 
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Boeotians had one and all embraced the cause of die Medes; 
and their towns wore in the possession of Macedonian garrisons, 
whom Alexander had sent there, to make it manifest to Xeixes 
that the Boeotians were on the Median sida Such then was the 
road followed by one division of the barbarians. 

35. The other division took guides, and proceeded towards the 
temple of Delphi, keeping Mount Parnassus on their right hand.^ 
They too laid waste such parts of Phdcis as they passed throogh, 
burning the city of the Panopeans, together with those of tiie 
Dauh'ans and of the ^olidse. This body had been detached 
from the rest of the army, and made to march in this direction, 
for the purpose of plundering the Delphian temple and convey- 
ing to King Xerxes the riches which were there laid up. For 
Xerxes, as I am informed, was better acquainted with what 
there was worthy of note at Delphi, than even with what he 
Iiad left in his own house ; so many of those about him were 
continually describing the treasures — ^more especially the offe^ 
ings made by Croesus the son of Alyattes.* 

36. Now when the Delphians heard what danger they were 
in, great fear fell on them. In their terror they consulted the 
oracle concerning the holy treasures, and inquired if they should 
bury them in the ground, or carry them away to some other 
country. The god, in reply, bade them leave the treasures 



Ban. IX. xxxiv. § 5), was situated by the 
Cophissus, near the point where it 
entered the great marshes (Cephissis), 
which form the western portion of Lake 
Copais {Topolvis). See Pausanias (ix. 
xxxviii. § 5). It occupied the hill above 
the monastery of SkripA^ as inscriptions, 
and the accordance of the remains with 
the description of Pausanias, sufficiently 
prove (see Leake, ii. pp. 142-151). In 
the inscriptions, and upon the coins of 
the place, the town is called Ercho- 
inenus. 

* This division must have crossed the 
Plattinia, the stream which runs between 
Panopeus {Aio Vlasi) and Daulis (Dhav- 
lia\ and proceeded by Daulis over the 
hills to the trx^^^h ^^^'t ^'hich was the 
traditional scene of the death of Laius 
(Pausan. x. v. § 2). Hence there was a 
straight road to Delphi, over the ridge 
or coi connecting Mount Parnassus with 
Mount Cirphis. This is the modem 
route from Dttrlia, bv Pufiies, to Kastn 
(Gell. pp. 172. 173, 180-184). 

Dhnvlui answers to Daulis in every- 
thing but the distance from Ah Vlasi 



(Panopeus), which is said in FkrasBniai 
(x. iv. § 5) to be no more than seven 
stades. This is probably an error for 
twenty-seven (Leake, ii. p. 110). The 
site is certainly identifi^ by a lo&ig 
inscription on the spot. The modern 
village is overhung by an eminenoe oo 
which the walls of the ancient towD 
may be clearly traced. It wm very 
strong (Liv. xxxii. 18; QeU, p. 17'^^ 
The ** forest of oaks " which now ooveit 
the ground justifies the old name, de- 
rived by the ahcienta from UufJUs, an 
equivalent of 9daKios (Strab. ix. p. 613; 
Pausan. 1. s. c. ; and compare .^Sicb. 
Suppl. 87, ed. Scholefield). 

PanieSf where there- are mini of 
ancient walls in the polygonal style of 
architecture (Gell, p. 180), and which 
lay upon the I'oute taken by the Per* 
sians, is probably the site of the "ciljT 
of the JSolidsa." The conjecture o€ 
Gell, which places it at Santa Luc* 
(p. 176 ), is inadmissible. There are no 
grounds for thinking that the Persisn^' 
wandered so far from the direct route. 

^ Supra, i. 50, 51. 
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mtonched — "He was able," he said, " without help to protect 
bis own,** So the Delphians, when they received this answer, 
began to think about saving themselves. And first of all they 
sent their women and children across the gulf into Achcea ; after 
which the greater number of them climbed up into the tops of 
Parnassus,^ and placed their goods for safety in the Corycian 
cave ; ^ while some effected their escape to Amphissa in Locris.® 
In this way all the Delphians quitted the city, except sixty men, 
and the Prophet 

37. When the barbarian assailants drew near and were in 
sight of the place,* the Prophet, who was named Aceratus, 



* The two peaks riamg immedUtely 
iiboTe Delphi (Kmstri), which render its 
site conspicuous at a distance, but which 
are of far lower elevation than the real 
Bummit, are probably intended. One 
of these, the eastern, was the Hyampeia 
mentioned below {eh. 39^ ; the other, 
which is separated from'it by a ravine, 
was caUed Nauplia (Plut. de Ser. Num. 
Vind. IL p. 557, B.). From these peaks 
Parnassus obtained its epithet of '* bi- 
ceps *• (Pen. Prol. 2 ; compare Soph. 
Ant. 1107; Eurip. Phoen. 234, tc.). 

^ The Corycian cave, sacred to Pan 
and the Nymplra (Pausan. x. zxii. J 5), 
is clearly identified by its position, its 
■ize, and an inscription at its entrance. 



It is in the side ef a conical hill rising 
out of the basin en which the traveller 
comes after mounting the heights imme- 
diately behind Delphi, from which it is 
distant about seven miles in a direction 
nearly due north (Qell, p. 191; Leake, 
iL pp. 580, 581). 

[The entrance is about 19 feet broad; 
the cave then increases to 33 feet, and to 
88 in the broadest part; the length is 184 
feet, to the part where it curves, and is 
half closed by stalactites; and beyond 
that it extends abeut the same distance; 
so that in former times it appeared 
much longer than at present. (Pausan. 
X. 6, and 32.)— G. W.] 




Month of the Corycian Cave. 

. Whither the other Phocians had says (ix. p. 606) ; to which a succession 

*^**<3y fled (supra, ch. 32). of terraces gave it a still greater reB«av- 

I... X^elphi stood on the side of a rocky blance. The TerapVe ol k^'^o ^«a 

^** in the form of a theatre, as Strabo about the centre ot \\\e cmtn©, wcA VX^s^* 
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beheld, in front of the temple, a portion of the sacred annoar, 
which it was not lawiul for any mortal hand to toaeh, lying upon 
the ground, removed from the inner shrine where it uras wont to 
hang. Then went he and told the prodigy to the Delphians 
who had remained behind. Meanwhile the enemy pressed 
forward briskly, and had reached the shrine of Minerva Pronaia,* 
when they wore overtaken by other prodigies still more wonder- 
ful than the first Truly it was marvel enough, when warlike 
liaruess was scon- lying outside the temple, removed there 




luierlur oi the Cuiyciaii i'sve. 



cf ^Tincrva Prouaia towards the Eastein 
extremity, near to the Castalian foun- 
tain, and not far from the church of the 
Panama, which may mark its site, or 
that of the Gymnasium, which was just 
U^low it. At the Western extremity is 
the churcli of St. Elias, which has suc- 
ceeded to an older building, and further 
inward is the stadium, its Eastern end 
hewn in the rock, high above the town, 
and a})out 658 feet in length. Beyond 
the Ksistcrn and Western extremities are 
tombs. ( On the old Lycoreia, see Strabo, 
1. «. c, and Pauwm. x. 6.) Pausanias 
thuR describes the position of the temple 
of Alinerva Pronaia (x. 8): " If on leav- 
ing the gymnasium you turn to the left, 
and go down about three stadia, you 
//zjc/ the river Plistus, which runs to fh© 



sea at Cirrha, the port of Delphi : but if 
instead of going down you ascend toward 
the temple of Minerva, you will seo on 
your right the fountain of Castalia.*' 
(See also Pans. x. 7, 32, and Diod. xi. 
14.) Pausanias places the statue of 
Apollo in the lai^ge space quite at the 
top of the town (c. 8), showing that the 
latter was below the modem village, 
which occupies the site of the temple 
and its vicinity. The point to which 
the Persians arrived, when near enough 
to see the temple of Apollo, was under 
the rocks in the middle of the view on 
page2;i9.-LG. W.] 

^ See the above note. It is doubtful 
whether any remains of this temple can 
be traced (Leake, ii. p. rt62). 
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y no power but its own ; .what followed, however, exceeded in 
trangenesB all prodigies tliat had ever before been seen. The bar- 
tarians liad just reached in their advance the chapel of Minerva 
i^ronaia, when a storm of thunder burst suddenly over their heads 
—at the same time two crags split oflf from Mount Parnassus, 
md rolled down upon them with a loud noise, crushing vast 
numbeTB beneath their weight — while from the temple of 
&Iinerva there went up the war-cry and tlie shout of victory. 

38. All 'these things together struck terror into the barba- 
rians, who forthwith turned and iled. The Delphiaiis, seeing 
this, came down from their hiding-places, and smote them witli 
a great slaughter, from which such as escaped fled straight into 
Boaotia. These men, on their return, declared (as I am told) 
that besides the marvels mentioned oiyove, they witnessed also 
other supernatural sights. Two armed warriors, they said, of a 
stature more than human, pursued after their flying ranks, 
pressing them close and slaying them. 

39. These men, the Delphiaus maintain, were two Heroes 
belonging to the place — ^by name Phylacus and Autonoiis — each 
)f whom has a sacred precinct near the temple ; one, that of 
?liylacus, hard by the road which nms above the temple of 




Moant PanwRsiw and the hill above IVlphl, with the village of Chrysrt and Uie v<^Tt. 
(Sdila) below. 
yOZ, IV. \V 
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Pronaia;^ tlio other, that of Autonous, near the Castalia 
spring,* at the foot of the peak called Hyampeia. The block 
of stone which fell from Parnassus might stiil be seen in m 
day ; * they lay in the precinct of Pronaia, where they stoppei 
after rolling through the host of the barbarians. Thus was th 
body of men forcsed to retire from the temple.* 

40. Meanwhile, the Grecian fleet, which had left Artemisiui 
proceeded to Salamis, at the request of the Athenians^ and the 
cast anchor. The Athenians had begged them to take up tl 
position, in order that they might convey their women a: 
children out of Attica, and fiirthef might deliberate upon t 
coui-se which it now behoved them to follow. Disappointed 
the hoi)e8 wliich they had previously entertained, they wc 
about to hold a council concerning the present postoie of tht 
afikirs. For they had looked to see the Peloponneeians dra^ 
up in fiill force to resist the enemy in Boeotia, but found nothi 



* PauBauias meutioiia the precinct of 
Phvlociis as existing in the snuie position 
in *\\\a day (x. yiii. § 4). Tlie temple 
had. api^areutly, disappeared. 

^ The Castalian spring may be dis- 
tinctly recognised, from this passage and 
tlie description of Pausanias (x. Tiii. 
§ 5), in the modern fountain of Aio 
Jauni. It lies at the base of the pre- 
cipices of Parnassus, on the right of the 
road by which alone Delphi can be 
approtvched from the cast, at the mouth 
of a ravine which separates the two 
great Delphian i>eaks. The rock has 
been excavated, steps made* to lead 
down into the pool, and niches cut in 
the stone over it (.I^ake, ii. pp. 55G, 
557). 

[Tlie rocks are a silicious limestone, 
resting on an argillaceous base. The 
water is collected in a square tank, 
above which is one of oblong form, in a 
recess cut in the rock, and above it is a 
niche in the centre. The water, as 
Pausanias says, is "excellent;" it is 
now principally used by washerwomen ; 
and a stream runs from the fountain 
between the sit^ of the town and the 
gjnnnartium, and falls into the river. — 
G. W.I 

^ The gi*ound at the foot of the pre- 
cipices is strewn with ** numerous frag- 
ments " which have fallen or been 
precipitated from the rocks above 
\ Leake, p. ."iOoj. 

* It is difficult to say how much of 
this account is, so far as the facts go, 
true— how much is exaggeration. Wo 



may, however, readily conoeive that 1 
priests an-anged a plan of def«zice be 
on this occasion, and on tho Bubsoqw 
attack of the Qauls, B.C. 270 (See IH 
Ban. X. xxiii.^, in which they aimed 
inspiring theur assailanto with sup 
stitious fear, and their own sidb wi 
religious trust and oonftdence. T 
fragments of rock may bav« been oa 
fully prepared beforehand, and hi 
been precipitated by the hands of th( 
who ait) said to have taken refiige in t 
peaks — a mode of defence oonstan* 
practised by the inhabttaati of'moi 
tainouB countries. The eoiind wfai 
they made in falling may have b< 
taken for thunder. The prodto tA < 
armour would require nothingimt 1 
hands of a single priest, md would 
intended to indicate that the god i 
going out to the battle (See Xen. H 
VI. iv. § 7;. The war-cry firom Miiien 
temple might be the voice of enoi 
priest, and would hare been at once 
signal and encouragement of an atta 
Even the Heroes ma^' have been \ 
8onate<l by two men of unusual statu 
though if this portion of the tale • 
grated with the Persians, it may h 
been a mere excuse offered to Xen 
which the Delphic priests tumetl 
their own advantage isee tho remark 
Thirlwall, vol. ii. p. 29J). 

It is curiouA that Plutarch should 
(Vit. Num. c. y) that the Delpl 
temple wa.s actually burnt by 
Meiles. 
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of what they had expected ; nay, they learnt that the Greeks d 
those parts, only concerning themselves about their own safety, 
were building a wall across the Isthmus, and intended to gnaid 
the Peloponnese, and let the rest of Greece take its chanca 
These tidings caused them to make the request whereof I spoke, 
that the combined fleet should anchor at Salamis. 

41. So while the rest of the fleet lay to off this island, the 
Athenians cast anchor along their own coast Immediately 
u|X)n their arrival, proclamation was made, that every Athe- 
nian should save his children and household as he best could;* 
whereupon some sent their families to Egina, some tor Salamis, 
but the greater number to Troezen.^ This removal was made 
with all possible haste, partly from a desire to obey the adnce 
of the oracle,® but still more for another reason. The Athe- 
nians say that they have in their Acropolis a huge seipent,* 
which lives in the temple, and is the guardian of the whde 
place. Nor do they only say this, but) as if the serpent really 
dwelt there, every month they lay out its food,^® which consistg 
of a honey-cake. Up to this time the honey-cake had always 
been consumed ; but now it remained untouched. So the 
priestess told the people what had happened ; whereupon they 
left Athens the more readily, since they believed that the goddess 
had already abandoned the citadel.^ As soon as all was re- 
moved, the Athenians sailed back to their station. 

42. ^Vnd now, the remainder of the Grecian sea-force, hearing 
that the fleet which had been at Artemisium, was come to Sala- 
mis, joined it at that island from Troezen — orders having been 
issued previously that the ships should muster at P6gon, the 



^ The Athenian wlio, without such 
proclamation, left his country at a time 
of danger, was considered guilty of a 
capital offence (Lycurg. adv. Leocr. p. 
468, 469 ; see the note of Larcber). 

' The Troczonians received them with 
much kindness, and voted them suste- 
nance-money at the rate of two obols 
(3icf.) per diem for each person (Plut. 
Them. c. 10). Troezen, for her size, 
took an energetic part in the war. She 
engaged in it both by land and sea, 
sending five triremes to Artemisium 
(supra, ch. 1) and Salamis (infra, ch. 
43), and a thousand heavy -armeid to 
Platsoa (infra, ix. 28). 

* Supra, vii. 141. 

• Cf. Aristoph. Lysistr. (709, 710, ed. 
Bothe):- 



aXX' jjfif BvvofMU V^V ovM jtotfiMf^mA cv nAa 



ef ol rhy o^Hy . _. , 

Later writers multiplied the one 8e^ 
pent into two (see Phot. Lex. Synag. 
ad voc. oUovphv t^w ; Hesyeh. sub voc 
&c.). The temple in which it was con- 
sidered to dwell wsB that of Minem 
Polias rPhotius, 1. s. c), which his 
been already described (supra, y. 8*2, 
ni>te •). 

^^ Compare the custom of the Baby- 
lonians, as recorded in the apocryphal 
portion of the book of Daniel (xiv. 

^ On the belief in such abandonment 
oi a doomed city, cf. Liv. v. 21; Virg. 
-^n. ii. 351, 352 ; Tacit. Hist. v. 13; 
Joseph. B. Jud. iv. 5 ; Eurip. Troad. 
23; Plin. H. N. xxviil 2; Macrob. 
Sat. iii. 9 ; *c. 



Chap. -10-44. NATIONS COMPOSING 'J'lir: OIJKCIAN FLKET. 2\:') 

port of the Tra3zeiiians.'- The vessels cullected were many more 
" in number than those which had fought at Artemisium, and were 
fnmished by more cities.^ The admiral was the same who had 
commanded before, to wit, Eurybiades, the son of Eurycleides, 
who was a Spartan, but not of the family of the kings : the city, 
however, which sent by far the greatest number of ships, and 
the best sailers, was Athens. 

43. Now these were the nations who composed the Grecian 
fleet. From the Peloponnese, the following — the Lacedaemoni- 
ans with sixteen ships ; the Of rinthians with the same number 
as at Artemisium ; the Sicyonians with fifteen ; the Epidaurians 
with ten ; the Troezenians with five ; and the Hermionians with 
three. These were Dorians and Macednians ^ all of them 
(except those firom Hermion6),* and had emigrated last from 
Eirineusy Pindus,* and Dryopis. The Hermionians were Dryo- 
pians,^ of the race which Hercules and the Malians drove out 
of the land now called Doris. Such were the Peloponnesian 
nations. 

44. From the mainland of Greece beyond the Peloponnese, 
came the Athenians with a hundred and eighty ships, a greater 
number than that furnished by any other people ; and these 
were now manned wholly by themselves ; for the Platceans 
did not serve aboard the Athenian ships at Salamis,^ owing to 
the following reason. When the Greeks, on their withdrawal 
firom Artemisium, arrived off Chalcis, the Platecans disembarked 

' The harbour caUed PAf •n lay east f situated ou the point of laud which pro- 
of the peninsula of Metluma, opposite jects in front of the modem village of 
to the soiaU island of Calauria (Strab. * Hmstri. Considerable remains of the 
▼liL p. 542). It is now very shallow, walls and temples are still to be seen 
especially towards the site of Troczen (GteU's Morea, p. 199 ; Leake's Morea, ii. 
(^Chandler, vol. ii. p. 241). p. 4«2). 

' According to Herodotus* totals, the ' * Erineus and Pindus were two of 
number of ships at Salamis was greater the cities constituting the old Doric 
by 54 than the number at the grand Tetrapolis (^Scym. Ch. 592 ; Strab. ix. 
battle of Artemisium. The cities which . p. «2»; Plin. H. N. iv. 7). The latter 
now for the first time sent ships were was called also Acyplias (Strab. cf. 
Uermiond, Ambracia, Leucas, Naxos, Steph. ByzJ. Both towns seem to 
Cythnus, Seriphus, Siphnus, Melos, and • have lain on the banks of the liver 
Crotona. The only defection from the Pindus or Acyphas, which is the modern 
Greek cause was that of the Opuntian Apostolia, The latter was nearest to its 
I^ocrians. source. The exact sites have not been 

^ Supra, i. 56. Compare Appendix yet identified. 
to Book v. Essay i. pp. 207, 268. ' According to Aristotle, they sprang 

• That Hermion^ was at all times an • from Dryops the Arcadian, who brought 
independent state has been already them into the Peloponnese from the 
noticed (supra, ill. 59, note ^;. It lay banks of the Spercheius (Fr. 94). The 



west of Troazen, occupying the promon- Dryopian origin of the Hermionians is 

torj opposite to the islands of Hydra again asserted, infra^ ch. 73. 

and Spezzia (Scyliuc, Peripl. p. 45 ; ^ As they did at Artemisium (supra, 

Strab. viii pp. 541, 542). The city was ch. 1). 
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upon the opposite shore of Boeotia* and set to work to remove 
their households, whereby it happened that they were left 
behind. (The Athenians, when the region which is now caUed 
Greece was held by the Pelasgi, were Felasgians» and bore the 
name of Cranaans ; but under their king Oecrops, they were 
called CecropidiB ; when Erechtheus got the sovereignity they 
changed their name to Athenians ; and when Ion, the son <^ 
Xuthus, became their general, they were named after him 
lonians.') 

45. The Megarians served with the same number of ships as 
at Artemisium ; the Ambraciots " came with seven ; the Leu- 
cadians ^^ (who were Dorians from Corinth) with three. 

46. Of the islanders, the Eginetans furnished thirty ships— 
they had a larger number equipped ; but some were kept back 
to guard their own coasts, and only thirty, which however were 
their best sailers, took part in the fight at Salamis. (The Egine- 
tans are Dorians from Epidaurus ; ^ their island was called formeily 
(En6ne). The Chalcideans came next in order ; they furnished 
the twenty ships witli which they had served at Artemisium. 
The Eretriaiis likewise furnished their seven. These races are 
Ionian. Ceos gave its old number^ — the Ceans are lonians 
from Atticii. Naxos furnished four : ^ this detachment, like 
those from the other islands, had been sent by the citizens at 
home to join the Medes; but they made light of the orders 
given tliem, and joined the Greeks, at the instigation of Demo> 
critus,* a citizen of good report, who was at that time captain of 



' These traditions, belonging to a 
period long anterior to all authentic 
history, cannot be considered to have 
any great value. That the Athenians 
were lonians and Pelasgi had been pre- 
viously declared (supra, i. 50). 

*^ Ambracia was a colony from Co- 
rinth, founded in the reign of Cypselus 
about B.C. 635 (Seym. Ch. 454 ; Strab. 
vii. p. 471, and x. p. 659). Col. Leake 
has shown abundant grounds for be- 
lieving that Ambracia stood exacthj on 
the site of the modem Arta (Northern 
Greece, vol. i. pp. 207-209). 

" Leucas was founded by the Co- 
rinthians at the same time with Am- 
bracia (Strab. 1. s. c). It lay on the 
eastern side of the peninsula of the same 
name (which is the modem Santa Maura^ 
or Lefkddlm), at the edge of the high 
ground overlooking the marshy lagoon 
(half land, half water) which connects 
Leucadia with the continent. Its re- 



mains, which are considerable, form the 
Faleokastro of Kaligoni, a mile and a half 
to the south-east of Amaxikki, the 
modern capital of the peninsula (LiMke*8 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. pp. 14-lS). 

* Supra, V. 83. 

^ Two trii'emes and two penteoontem 
(supra, ch. 1). 

' Hellanicus made the number of the 
Naxian ships six, Ephorus five. Plu- 
tarch seems to have found three in his 
copy of Herodotus (De Malign. Herod. 
ii. p. 869). 

* Plutarch, in his criticism upon this 
statement, against which he has nothing 
to allege but the silence of Hellanicus 
and Ephorus, has fortunately preserved 
some lines written by Simonides upon 
the Democritus here mentioned. F^m 
these we leam that with his small 
squadron he destroyed five of the 
enemy's ships, and recovered from them 
a Dorian vessel that had been captured. 
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ft trireme. The Naxians are loniaDS, of the Athenian stock. 
The Styreans served with the same ships as before ; the Cythni- 
Bms* contributed one, and likewise a penteconter — these two 
nations are Dryopians : the Seriphians, Siphnians, and Melians, 
also served ; * they were the only islandera who had not given 
earth and water to the Barbarian. 

47. All these nations dwelt inside the river Acheron and the 
country inhabited by the Thesprotians ; ^ for that people borders 
on the Ambraciots and Leueadians, who are the most remote of 
aU those by whom the fleet was furnished. From the coimtries 
beyond, there was only one people which gave help to the 
Greeks in their danger. This was the people of Crotona,^ who 
contributed a single ship, under the command of Fhayllus, a man 
who had thrice carried off the prize at the Pythian games.' 
The Crotoniate are, by descent, Achasans.^ 

48. Most of tlie allies came with triremes ; but the Melians, 
Siphnians, and Seriphians, brought penteconters. The Melians, 
•rho draw their race fix)m Lacediemon,^ furnished two; the 
Siphnians and Seriphians, who are lonians of the Athenian 
stock, one^each. The whole number of the ships, without 
counting the penteconters, was three hundred and seventy-eight.^ 



* Conoemiug Cythnus, vide supra, 
rii. 90, note •. 

* Seriphus, Siphnus, and Melos— the 
Serpfio, ^SipkantOf and J/iVo of the present 
3ay — form, together with Ceos and 
DythnuB, the western Cyclades, which 
irere now especially threatened by the 
Mlvance of the Persian fleet. Their 
remoteness from Asia had emboldeDed 
i^beni to refuse submission ; their danger 
aow induced them to appear in arms. 

' According to Strabo (vii. p. 469), 
rhesprotia extended from the Acro- 
Doruunian mountains to the gulf of 
Ambracia (Arta). The river Acheron 
IS clearly identified, by the descriptions 
of Thucydides (i. 46), Livy (viii. 24), 
%ud other writers, with the Saliotico^ or 
Fanaritiko, of the present day (Leake, 
vol. i. p. 232.) 

» Supra, iiL 126. 

* A statue was erected to Phayllus 
at Delphi» which Pausanias saw (x. ix. 
^1). His victories, according to this 
aathor, were twice the pentathlon and 
once the stadium. The ship which he 
commanded was not furnished by the 
state, but by Phayllus himself, who 
maimed it with such of his countrymen 
AB happened to be at the time in Greece. 
It is probable thAt the Phayllus who is 



twice mentioned by Aristophanes as a 
fast runner was a different person (cf. 
Schol. ad Aristoph. Acham. 210). 

' According to Strabo, Achaeans set- 
tled on the coast about Crotdna on their 
return from the Trojan war (vi. p. .376). 
Afterwards (about B.C. 734, or later 
, according to some), Myscellus, an 
Achaean from Rhypes (ib. viii. p. 661), 
led out a colony to CrotOna itself, whidi 
was in the possession of the lapyg^ians 
(Eph. Fr. 48). Ovid indeed makes 
Myscellus an Argive (Metaph. xv. 19, 
20) ; and this may indicate a Dorian 
admixture in the colony; but Crotdna 
was always reckoned an Achaean town 
TAntioch. ap. Strab. vi. p. 377 ; Scymn. 
Oh. 322; Polyb. il. xxxix. § 6, &c.). 

» So Thucydides, v. 84. The colo- 
nisation was supposed to have taken 
place within one hundred years of the 
Dorian conquest of the Peloponnese (ib. 
V. 112; Couon, Narr. 36). The colonists 
were chiefly Minyse under Spartan 
leaders, the remnant appcu^ntly left in 
Lacedsemon after the colonisation of 
Thera (supra, iv. 148 ; compare Conon, 
1. s. c. : Plut. de Virt. Mul. ii. p. 247, 
D.). 

B The number produced by adding 
the several contingents together is not 
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49. When the captains from these various nations were come 
together at Salamis^ a council of war was summoned; and 
Eurybiades proposed that any one who liked to advise, shoold 
say which place seemed to him the fittest, among those still in 
the possession of the Greeks, to be the scene of a naval combat 
Attica, he said, was not to be thought of now ; but he desired 
their counsel as to the remainder. The speakers mostly 
advised, that the fleet should sail away to the Isthmus, and 
there give battle in defence of the Peloponnese; and they 
urged as a reason for this, that if they were worsted in a sea- 
fight at Salamis, they would be shut up in an island; where the;^ 
could get no help ; but if they were beaten near the Isthmus, 
they could escape to their homes. 

50. As the captains from the Peloponnese were thus advising, 
there e^me an Athenian to the camp, who brought word that 
the barbarians had entered Attica» and were ravaging and 
burning everything. For the division of the army under 
Xerxes was just arrived at Athens from its march through 
Boeotia, where it had burnt Thespite ^ and Platssa — ^both which 
cities were forsaken by their inhabitants, who had fled to the 
Peloponnese — ^and now it was laying waste all the possessionB < 
the Athenians. Thespise and Plataea had been burnt by th e ^^ 
Persians, because they knew from the Thebans that neither dni^^ 
those cities had espoused their side. 

51. Since the passage of the Hellespont and the commence ** 



378, but 366. Some suppose that twelve, who was one of the combatants (Pknsan. -^ 
Eginetan ships, employed in guarding i. xiv. § 4), makes them 300, or 310 ^ 
Egina, are included by Herodotus in his (Pers. 341 , 342, and.cf. Blomfield*8 note) ; 
total (Leake's Demi, p. 251, note; Bahr Thucydides, 400, or according to some 
ad loc. &c.); but this is a yery forced MSS., 300 (i. 74); Ctesias, 700 (Exc. 
explanation of the difficulty. Herodotus Pers. § 26) ; Demosthenes, 300 (De 
is giving an account of the ships actually Cor. p. 306, 23) ; and Tsetses, 371 (sd 
mustered, and would have no more Lycophr. 1432). Altogether the pre- 
reason for including the vessels in ponderance of authority is in &vour of 
reserve at Egina than those retained by a smaller number than either of those 
other states — Corinth, for instance, in the text ; but we must remember 
which must have had a naval force of that Herodotus is Speaking of the on- 
above forty triremes. Again the reserve ginal muster ^ and it is not unlikely that 
at Egina consisted, it is likely, of forty between that and the battle many ships 
ships rather than twelve (supra, vi. 92, were withdrawn. 

note *). Disagreement in numbers meets * Inscriptions and coins seem to prove 

us at every turn in Herodotus (supra, that Thespiad stood at the sources of 

v. 54 ; cf. Dahlmaun's Life, p. 74, E. T.). the Kanaxdri, in the plain south of 

Whether it proceeds from his own care- Rimokastro (Leake, ii. pp. 479-4SI ; Gell, 

lessness or from the corruption of the p. 119); otherwise we might have ez- 

MSS., must be left to the judgment of pected to find it nearer to the skirts of 

the reader. Helicon (cf. Pausan. ix. xxvi. § 4 ; 

The actual number of the Qreek ships Philiad. ap. Steph. Byz. ad voc.). The 

engaged is variously stated, ^schylus, remains are very extensive. 
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ment of the march upon Greece, a space of four months had 
gone by ; one, while the army made the crossing, and delayed 
about the region of the Hellespont ; and three while they pro- 
ceeded thence to Attica, which they entered in the archonship 
of Calliades. They found the city forsaken ; a few people only 
remained in the temple,* either keepers of the treasures,* or 
men of the poorer sort. These persons hayiug fortified the 
citadel ^ with planks and boards, held out against the enemy. 
It was in some measure their poverty which had prevented them 
from seeking shelter in Salamis ; but there was likewise another 
Teason wliich in part induced them to remain. They imagined 
themselves to have discovered the true meaning of the oracle 
Tittered by the Pythoness, which promised that "the wooden 
wall " should never be taken ^ — the wooden wall, they thought, 
did not mean the ships, but the place where they had taJken 
lefuge. 

52. The Persians encamped upon the hill over against the 
citadel, which is called Mars' hill by the Athenians,^ and began 
the siege of the place, attacking the Greeks with arrows whereto 
pieces of lighted tow were attached, which they shot at the 
barricade. And now those who were within the citadel found 
themselves in a most woeful case; for their wooden rampart 
betrayed them ; still, however, they continued to resist. It was 



* The temple of Minerva Polias in the 
Aeropolifl, to which allusion has been 
frequently made (supra, y. 72, 82, viii. 
41 ; compare viii. 53). 

* The keepers of the sacred treasures 
of Minerva were ten in number, chosen 
aonuaUy from among the Pentacosiome- 
dimni. Their remaining in the temple 
would show that it had been found im- 
possible to remove all the treasures. 

' The Athenian citadel, or Acropolis, 
is almost too well known to need de- 
scription. It is an oblong craggy hill, 
rising abruptly from the plain on three 
sides, and on the fo\irth, which is 
towards the west, sloping steeply down 
to the base of a second hill (that of 
Areopag^), which is one of a group of 
rocky elevations Iving west and south- 
west of the citadel, in the line between 
it and the Pineus. The summit of the 
Acropolis is said to be 400 feet above 
the level of the plain. It is a platform, 
about 1000 feet long by 500 broad. The 
only practicable access was at the 
western extremity. It was here that 
the few Athenians who remained in the 



town had hastily raised their wooden 
defences. 

* Supra, vii. 141. 

' Mars' Hill, the seat of the celebrated 
court of the Areopagus, made still more 
famous by the pr^u:hing of St. Paul 
(Acts xvii. 22), is one of Uie features of 
Athenian topo^^phy which cannot be 
mistaken. It is the only hill that ap- 
proaches near to the Acropolis, from 
the western extremity of which it is 
separated by a hollow of but a few 
yards in width (Leake's Athens, p. 165). 
Here the Amazons were fabled to have 
taken up their position when they at- 
tacked the fortress of Theseus {JEiBchyl, 
Bum. 655-059, ed. Scholefield). 

Various accounts were given of the 
origin of the name (Pausan. 1. s. c. ; 
Steph. Byz. ad voc. &c.). The most 
probable is that Mars was worshipped 
there from very early times (iEschyl. 
L s. c). A temple of Mars stood to a 
late date on the southern side of the 
hill (Pausan. i. viii. § 5 ; cf. Leake, p. 
242). 
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CAPTURE OF THE ACBOPOUS. 



BofOL Yin. 



in vain that the PisistratidaQ came to them and offered terms of 
surrender — ^they stoutly refused all parley, and among their 
other modes of defence, rolled down huge masses of stone upon 
the bai'barians as they were mounting up to th6 gates : so that 
Xerxes was for a long time veiy greatly perplexed, and could 
not contrive any way to take them. 

53. At last, however, in the midst of these many difficulties, 
the barbarians made discovery of an access. For verily the 
oracle had spoken truth ; and it was fated that the whole main- 
land of Attica* sliould fall beneath the sway of the Persians. 
Bight in front of the citadel, but behind the gates and the 
common ascent — where no watch was kept, and no one wpuld 
have thought it possible that any foot of man could climb — a 
few soldiers mounted from the sanctuary of Aglaums, Cecrops' 
daughter,^ notwitlistanding the steepness of the precipice. As 
soon as the Athenians saw them upon the summit, some threw 
themselves headlong from the wall, and so perished; while 
others fled for refuge to the inner part of the temple. The 
Persians rushed to the gates and opened them, after which they 
massacred the suppliants. WTien all were slain, they plundered 
the temple, and fired every part of the citadel.^ 

54. Xerxes, thus completely master of Athens, despatched a 
horseman to Susa, with a message to Artabanus, informing him 
of his success hitherto. The day after, he collected together aU 
the Athenian exiles who had come into Greece in his train, and 
bade them go up into the citadel, and there offer sacrifice after 
their own fashion. I know not whether he had had a dream 
which made him give this order, or whether he felt some 



* A diBtinctiou is intended between 
the mainland and the islands, Salamis, 
Psyttaleia, &c. Both answers of the 
oracle declared the complete devastation 
of Attica (supra, viL 140, 141). 

2 Aglaurus, the daughter of Cecrops, 
was said to have thrown herself over 
the precipices of the Acropolis. Dif- 
ferent reasons were assigned for the 
deed (compcu^ Pausan. i. xviii. § 2, with 
Philoch. Fr. 14). Her sanctuary was 
near the Cave of Pan (Eurip. Ion, 49:( ; 
vide supra, vi. 105), and seems rightly 
placed by Leake on the northern side 
of the Acropolis, which Herodotus 
terms its front, as most persons, both 
natives and strangers, are still said to 
do ( Leake's Athens, pp. 262-267). Here 
the rocks are quite as precipitous, gene- 
rally f as at the east end, while there is 



a place, near the probable site of the 
A^aurium, which is not very difficult 
of access. For the exact site see Col. 
Leake's plan. The main authorities on 
the subject are Pausanias (L s. c), 
Euripides (Iqvl, passini), and Ulpian (ad 
Demosth. F. L. p. 438, ed. Reiske). 

3 The traces of this destruction may 
still be seen, though the structures 
have been ifebuilt. Li the waU on the 
north side are the drums of columns, 
and other blocks belonging to the old 
temples, which prove the truth of what 
Thucydides says (i. 93), that the Athe> 
nians, while detaining the delegates 
from Sparta, according to the instruc- 
tions of Themistocles, ''rebuilt the 
vealls of the Acropolis in great haste, as 
the masonry shows to this day." — 
[G.W.] 



Chap. 52-57. GREEKS RESOLVE TO SAIL TO THE ISTHMUS. ^^51 

remorse on account of having set the temple on fire. Howeyer 
this may haye been, the exiles were not slow to obey the 
command giyen them. 

55. I will now explain why I have made mention of this 
circumstance : there is a temple of Erechtheus the Earth-bom, 
as he is called, in this citadel, containing within it an olive-tree *■ 
and a sea.* The tale goes among the Athenians, that they were 
placed there as witnesses by Neptune and Minerva, when they 
had their contention about the country.® Now this olive-tree 
had been burnt with the rest of the temple when the barbarians 
took the place. But when the Athenians, whom the King had 
commanded to offer sacrifice, went up into the temple for the 
purpose, they found a fresh shoot, as much as a cubit in length, 
thrown out from the old trunk. Such at least was the account 
which these persons gave.'' 

56. Meanwhile, at Salamis, the Greeks no sooner heard what 
had befallen the Athenian citadel, than they fell into such alarm 
that some of the captains did not even wait for the council to 
come to a vote, but embarked hastily on board their vessels, and 
hoisted sail as though they would take to flight immediately. 
The rest, who stayed at the council board, came to a vote that 
the fleet should give battle at the Isthmua Night now drew 
on ; and the captains, dispersing from the meeting, proceeded 
on board their respective ships. 

67. Themistocles, as he entered his own vessel, was met by 



* See above, v. 82, note ^. 

^ Pattsanias (i. zxvi. § 6) tells us that 
tbia ** sea " was a well of salt water 
(fW«p BakdaiFtov iv ^p4ari). He believed 
it to commimicate with the Egean 
(nil. X. § 3), the roar of which it con- 
veyed to the ear, when the wind blew 
from the south. No trace of any such 
well can be now found. 

• The myth is given more fully by 
ApoUodorus than by any other writer. 
" The gods,'* he says, "were minded to 
choose themselves cities where they 
should be specially worshipped. Nep- 
tune was the first to reach Attica, where 
he smote with his trident, and made a 
sea spring up in the midst of the Acro- 
polis, where it remains to this day, and 
is caUed the Sea of Erechtheus. Mi- 
nerva (Athen^) followed, and calling 
Cecrops to be witness that she took the 
land m possession, planted the olive 
which still grows in the temple of Pan- 



drosus. Then a strife arose concerning 
the country: so Jupiter, to reconcile 
the rivals, appointed judges, who were 
not Cecrops and Cranaus, as some say, 
nor yet ferechtheus, but the twelve 
deities. Their decision adjudged the 
land to Athend, upon the witness of 
Cecrops ; and so Athens gained its 
name, being called after the goddess '* 
(ill. xiv. § 1). . 

^ The story improved with time. 
Pausanias makes the shoot ttco cubits 
in length, on the very day of the burn- 
ing (I. xxvii. § 2). Sophocles probably 
alludes to the fiEulure of Xerxes' 
attempt to destroy the aacred olive, 
when ne calls it — 

6vrevfi' axcipMTOV, avnSiroiov, 
tyx^v ^^P^t»^ 5a2*>i', 

TO ^iv Tt« OVT€ v40if OVTC Y^ptf 

Ckl Ol. 898-7U3. 



25? SUGGESTIONS OF MNBSIPHILUS, Book VIIL 

Mnesiphilus,^ an Athenian, who asked him what the ooancil had 
resolved to do. On learning that the resolve was to stand away 
for the Isthmus, and there give battle on behalf of the Pelo- 
ponnese, Mnesiphilus exclaimed — 

'*K these men sail away from Salamis, thou wilt have no 
fight at all for the one fatherland ; for they will all scatter 
themselves to their own homes; and neither Eurybiades nor 
any one else will be able to hinder them, nor to stop tiie breaking 
up of the armament. Thus vdll Greece be brought to ruin 
through evil counsels. But haste thee now ; and, if there be 
any possible way, seek to unsettle these resolves — ^mayhap 
thou mightest persuade Eurybiades to change his mind, and 
continue here." 

58. The suggestion greatly pleased Themistocles ; and with- 
out answering a word, he went straight to the vessel of Eury- 
biades. Arrived there, he let him know that he wanted to 
speak with him on a matter touching the public service. So 
Eurybiades bade him come on board, and say whatever he 
wished. Then Themistodes, seating himself at his side, went 
over all the arguments which he had heard from Mnesiphilus, 
pretending as if they were his own, and added to them many 
new ones besides ; until at last he persuaded Eurybiades, by liis 
importunity, to quit his ship and again collect the captains to 
council. 

59. As soon as they were come, and before Eurybiades had 
opened to them his purpose in assembling them together, 
Themistocles, as men are wont to do when they are very 
anxious, spoke much to divers of them ; whereupon the Ck)- 
rinthian captain, Adeimantus, the son of Ocytus, observed — 
"Themistocles, at the games they who start too soon are 
scourged." " True," rejoined the other in his excuse, "but they 
who wait too late are not crowned." ® 



* AccordiDg to Plutarch, Mnesiphilus biAdes. He adds that Eurybiades, 
belonged to the school of Solon, and angry at the reply which Themistocles 
laboured in the same field of practical m^e, raised his staiT in a threatening 
and political wisdom. He was rather manner, whereupon Themistocles made 
the teacher than the friend of The- the famous exclamation, "Strike, but 
mistocles, who attended his instructions hear me." Mr. Qrote has well shown 
about the time of his first entry on poll- the want of internal consistency and 
tical life. They both belonged to the probability in Plutarch's narrative (Hist, 
same deme, that of Phrearrhi in -the of Greece, vol. v. p. 165, note). He 
tribe Leontis (Plut. Them. c. 2). has not, however, remarked that Plu- 

* Plutarch, in his life of Themistocles tarch elsewhere (Apophth. ii. p. 185) 
(c. 11 ) tells the same story, but ascribes tells the story of Adeimantus. 

the part taken by Adeimantus to Eury- 



Cbap. 67-60. THEMISTOCLES' ADDRESS TO EURYBIADES. 253 

60. Thus he gave the Corinthian at this time a mild answer ; ^® 
and towards Eurybiades himself he did not now use any of 
those arguments which he had urged before, or say aught of the 
allies betaking themselves to flight if once they broke up from 
Salamis ; it would have been ungraceful for him, when the 
confederates were present, to make accusation against any : but 
he had recourse to quite a new sort of reasoning, and addressed 
him as foUows : — 

"With thee it rests, Eurybiades ! to save Greece, if thou 
wilt only hearken unto me, and give the enemy battle here, 
rather than yield to the advice of those among us, who would 
have the fleet withdrawn to the Isthmus. Hear now, I beseech 
thiee, and judge between the two courses. At the Isthmus thou 
wilt fight in an open sea, which is greatly to our disadvantage, 
since our ships are heavier and fewer in number than the 
enemy's; and further, thou wilt in any case lose Salamis, 
Megara, and Egina, even if all the rest goes weU with us. The 
land and sea force of the Persians will advance together ; and 
thy retreat will but draw them towards the Peloponnese, and so 
bring all Oreece into peril. If, on the other hand, thou doest 
as I advise, these are tibe advantages which thou wilt so secure : 
in the first place, as we shall fight in a narrow sea with few ships 
against many, if the war follows the common course, we shall 
gain a great victory ; for to fight in a narrow space is favourable 
to us — in an open sea, to them. Again, Salamis will in this 
case be preserved, where we have placed our wives and children. 
Nay, that very point by which ye set most store, is secured as 
much by this course as by the other ; for whether we fight here 
or at the Isthmus, we shall equally give battle in defence of the 
Peloponnese. Assuredly ye will not do wisely to draw the 
Persians upon that region. For if things turn out as I antici- 
pate, and we beat them by sea, then we shall have kept your 
Isthmus free from the barbarians, and they will have advanced 
no further than Attica, but from thence have fled back in 
disorder; and we shall, moreover, have saved Megara, Egina, 
^nd Salamis itself, where an oracle has said that we are to over- 
come our enemies.^ When men counsel reasonably, reasonable 
Buccess ensues ; but when in their coimsels they reject reason, 
Crod does not choose to follow the wanderings of human fancies." 



"The contrast intended is between the ^ things " of which we ha 
nildneas of this reply and the ** bitter ' oh. 61. ^ ^m^tk^-' 



have mention in 
xnildneas of this reply and the ** bitter ' oh. 61. ^ ^m^tii, VC\.\^L\,^^asL» 



254 DETERMINATION OF EURYBIADE8. Book VIU. 

61. When Themistocles had thus spoken, Adeimantos the 
Corinthian again attacked him, and bade him be silent^ since he 
was a man without a city; at the same time he called on 
Eurybiades not to put the question at the instance of one who 
had no country, and urged that Themistocles should show <^ 
what state he was envoy, before he gave his voice with the rest 
This reproach he made, because the city of Athens had been 
taken, and was in the hands of the barbarians. Hereupon 
Themistocles spake many bitter things against Adeimantus and 
the Corinthians generally ; and for proof that he had a country, 
reminded the captains, that with two hundred ships at his 
command, all fully manned for battle, he had both city and 
territory as good as theirs ; since there was no Grecian state 
which could resist his men if they were to make a descent' 

62. After this declaration, he turned to Eurybiades, and 
addressing him with still greater warmth and earnestness — " If 
thou wilt stay here," he said, ^ and behave like a brave man, aU 
will be well — if not, thou wilt bring Greece to ruin. For the 
whole fortune of the war depends on our ships. Be thou persuaded 
by my words. If not, we will take our families on board, and 
go, just as we are, to Siris ^ in Italy, which is ours from of old, 
and which the prophecies declare we are to colonise some day 
or other. You then, when you have lost allies like us, will 
hereafter call to mind what I have now said." 

63. At these words of Themistocles, Eurybiades changed his 
determination ; principally, as I believe, because he feared that 
if he withdrew the fleet to the Isthmus, the Athenians would 
sail away, and knew that without the Athenians, the rest of 
their ships could be no match for the fleet of the enemy. He 
therefore decided to remain, and give battle at Salamis. 

64. And now, the difTerent chiefs, notwithstanding their • 
skirmish of words, on learning the decision of Eurybiades, at 
once made ready for the fight. Morning broke ; and, just as the 
sun rose, the shock of an earthquake was felt both on shore and 
at sea : whereupon the Greeks resolved to approach the gods 
with prayer, and likewise to send and invite the iEacids to tiieir 

' Two hundred ships would imply at reason why Athens should have claimed 

least 40,000 men, a force greater (pro- it as hers, except that it was Ionian. 

bably) than that which any Qreek state, Herodotus probably has in his mind 

except Sparta, could have brought into claims which were made and prophecies 

t)ie field. which were adduced on occasion of the 

'* Concerning the position and history founding of Thurii, at a little distance 

of Siris, vide supra, vi. 127, note *. from Siris. 
There Beewa to liave been no particular 



aid. And this they did, with as much speed as they had resolved 
on it Prayers were oflfered to all the gods ; and Telamon and 
Ajax were invoked at once from Salamis, while a ship was sent 
to Egina to fetch j3Eacus himself, and the other ^Eacids.* 

G5. The following is a tale which was told by DicsBus, th §^fion- 
of Theoc^des, an Athenian, who was at this time an exile, and 
had gained a good report among tlie Medes. He declared, that 
after the army of Xerxes had, in the absence of the Athenians, 
wasted Attica,^ he chanced to be with Demaratus the Lace- 
daemonian in the Thriasian plain,^ and that while there, he saw 
a cloud of dust advancing from Eleusis,^ such as a host of thirty 
thousand men might raise. As he and his companion were 
wondering who the men, from whom the dust arose, could 
possibly be, a sound of voices reached his ear, and he thought 
that he recognised the mystic hymn to Bacchus.^ Now Dema- 
ratus was unacquainted with the rites of Eleusis, and so he 
inquired of Dicseus what the voices were saying. Dicaeus 
made answer — " 0, Demaratus ! beyond a doubt some mighty 
calamity is about to befall the King's army I For it is manifest, 
inasmuch as Attica is deserted by its inhabitants^ that the sound 
which we have heard is an unearthly one, and is now upon its 
way from Eleusis to aid the Athenians and their confederates. 
If it descends upon the Peloponnese, danger will threaten the 
King himself and his land army — ^if it moves towards the ships 

* I have spoken above (v. 80, note *) place it at a height called Maguia, on 
of the superstitious regard paid by the • the left bank of the Saranddforo, or 
Greeks to these and other images. To Eleuainian Cephissus, rather more than 
the instances there collected from Hero- two miles from the sea (Demi of Attica, 
dotiis may be added Strab. yiii. p. 558. p. 150). The plain extends along shore 
The mythical genealogy of the family of a distance of seven or eight miles, from 
MicuA is given by ApoUodorus (iii. xii. Mount Paecilum {Dhafni) to Mount 
§ 6, &c.) as follows :— Kerata {Kandilt), and reaches inland 

jEaaiB. about five miles to the foot of Mount 

I AgelddJia. It is now, and was probably 

I j I in ancient times, very marshy during 

Peleus Telamon Pbocus. the greater part of the year (Leake, p. 

Acllillea Ajax ^^^ 5 compare ApoHodor. ill. xiv. § 1). 

Herodotus mentions it Qgam, infra, 

Telamon and Ajax are the presiding ix. 7. '' Supra, v. 74, note ^. 

heroes of Salamis. Peleus and Phocus ^ The chief details concerning the 

are probably the Eginetan iEacids. greater Eleusinia, of which the mystic 

* Plutarch (vit. Themistoc.) says this hymn to Bacchus was a part, are care- 
happened during the battle. (See note fully collected in Smith's Dictionary 
on ch. 90.)— [G. W.] of Antiquities (ad voo. Eleusinia), to 

* The Thriasian plain was so named which the reader is referred for in- 
from the town of Thria, a place of some formation. The writer supposes that a 
consequence in the immediate neigh- procession of 30,000 persons along the 
^urhood of Eleusis (Strab. ix. pp. 572, sacred road which led from Athens to 
^73). The exact position of Thria is Eleusis was ** nothing uncommon '' on 
unknown. Colonel Leake inclines to the great day of t\ift lea!CY?«\. 
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PERSIAN FLEET REACHES PHALERmC. Book VIIL 



at Salamisy 'twill go hard but the King's fleet there saffian 
destruction. Every year the Athenians celebrate this feast to 
the Mother and the Daughter ; * and all who wish, whether they 
be Athenians or any other Greeks, are initiated. The sound 
thou hearest is the Bacchic song, which is wont to be song^at that 
festival" " Hush now," rejoined the other ; " and see thou tdl 
no man of this matter. For if thy words be brought to the 
king's ear, thou wilt assuredly lose thy head because of them ; 
neither I nor any man living can then save thee. Hold thy 
peace therefore. The gods will see to the King's army." Thus 
Demaratus counselled bim ; and they looked, and saw the dust, 
from which the sound arose, become a cloud, and the cloud rise 
up into the air and sail away to Salamis, making for the station 
of the Grecian fleet. Then they knew that it was the fleet of 
Xerxes which would suffer destruction. Such was the tale told 
by Dicaeus the son of Theoc^des ; and he appealed for its truth 
to Demaratus and other eye-witnesses. 

66. The men belonging to the fleet of Xerxes, after they had 
seen the Spartim dead at ThermopylsB,^ and crossed the channel 
fi*om Trachis to Histiaaa, waited there by the space of three 
days, and then sailing down through the Euripus,^ in three 
more came to Phalerum.^ In my judgment, the Persian forces 
both by land and sea when they invaded Attica, were not less 
numerous than they had been on tlieir arrival at Sepias and 
ThermopylflD.* For against the Persian loss in the storm and at 



' Ceres and Proserpine (Cf. And. de 
Myst. 15 ; Apollod. i. v. § 1). 

* Supra, ch. 25. 

' The name Euripus applies, strictly 
speaking, only to the very nanxtwest 
part of the channel between Eubcca and 
the mainland (Thucvd. vii. 29 ; Strab. 
iz. p. 585), which is opposite to the 
modem town of E^jriyo^ where the 
bridge now stands. The channel seems 
to have been left in its natural state 
imtil after the revolt of Eubcca from 
Athens in b.c. 411 (Thucyd. viii. 95), 
when moles were thrown out from 
either side, and a bridge was for the 
first time Uirown across from shore to 
shore (Diod. Sic. xiii. 47). This struc- 
ture has continued, with some interrup- 
tions and renovations, over since. It is 
greatly facilitated by the existence of a 
rock almost midway in the chaimol, 
upon which a tower has been raised, 
connected by a stone bridge, 70 feet in 
length, with the continent, and by a 



moveable wooden one, about half as 
long, with the island and the town of 
Kgripo, The broader or western channel 
is very shallow ; the eastern one, through 
which vessels pass, has always a depth 
of 8 or 9 feet. A strong current sets 
through the channel, and its tides have 
always been matter of study to the 
curious. (See Leake's Northern Greece, 
ii. pp. 256-201.) 

' Although Themistocles, during his 
archonship (b.c. 493), had beg^n his 
works at the Pincus (Thucvd. L 92), 
yet PhalOrum still continued to be the 
principal port of Athens (vide infra, ch. 
91). 

^ Colonel Leake (Demi of Attica, 
p. 250) and Mr. Gi'ote (Hist, of Greece, 
vol. v. p. 159), with reason, question 
this statement. With respect to the 
fleet, the former remarks, " It is 
scarcely possible to believe that from 
a few cities bordering on the canal of 
Ruboca, and from some of the smaller 
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ThermopylaB, and again in the sea-fights off Aitemisium, I set 
the yarious nations which bad since joined the King — as the 
MalianSy the Dorians, the Locrians, and the Bceotians— each 
semng in fnll force in his army except the last, who did not 
number in their ranks either the Thespians or the Plataeans ; 
and together with these, the Gaiystians, the Andrians, the 
Tenians, and the other people of the islands, who all fought on 
this side except the five states already mentioned.^ For as the 
Persians penetrated further into Greece, they were joined con- 
tinually by fresh nations. 

67. Reinforced by the contingents of all these various states, 
except Paros, the barbarians reached Athens. As for the 
Parians, they tarried at Cythnus, waiting to see how the war 
would go. The rest of the sea forces came safe to PhalSrum ; 
where they were visited by Xerxes, who had conceived a desire 
to go aboard and learn the wishes of the fleet. So he came and 
sate in a seat of honour ; and the sovereigns of the nations, and 
the captains of the ships, were sent for, to appear before him, 
and as they arrived took their seats accordhig to the rank 
assigned them by the King. In the first seat sate the king of 
Sidon ; after him, the king of Tyre ; ® then the rest in their 
order. When the whole had taken their places, one after 
another, and were set down in orderly array, Xerxes, to try 
them, sent Mardonius and questioned each, whether a sea-fight 
should be risked or no. 

68. Mardonius accordingly went round the entire assemblage, 
beginning with the Sidonian monarch, and asked this question ; 



islands of the Eeean, not one of which 

had famiBhed the Greeks with more 

than four triremes, Xerxes could have 

Supplied the loss of half a fleet which it 

•bad taken him seven years to collect 

frr>m aU E^gypt, Syria, and Asia Minor/* 

^*he fleet, it must be remembered, is 

<l«clared to have lost considerably 

«^lxyve 660 vessels out of 1327, viz. 400 

otf Cape Sepias (vii. 190)» 200 on the 

<icx«t of Eubooa (viii. 7, 13, 14> 30 in 

"ti tie first battle at Artemisium (viii. 11), 

^ certain number in the second (viii. 14), 

**;xid a very large number in the third 

^'viii. 16). It is difficult to suppose that 

^l^ereinforoei^ents received from Eubooa 

^*id the western Cyclades can have 

^tmounted to more than some 30 or 40 

^^stels. Thus either the losses must 

*^ave been greatly exaggerated, or the 

YOL. IV. 



number of Persian ships at Salamis 
very much overrated by the Greeks 
generally. The common estimate ac- 
corded with the .view of Herodotus, 
^schylus (as I understand him) gives 
1207, the exact nimiber of the muster 
at Doriscus (Pers. 343); Plato (Log. iii. 
14) and Ctesias (Exc. c. 26), above 
1000; Cornelius Nepos, 1200 (Themist. 
c. 2) ; and Isocrates, 1200 (Paneg. 27, 
33) or 1300 (Panath. 17). But if from 
600 to 700 were lost between Sepias and 
Salamis, the number at the latter place 
can scarcely have exceeded 700. With 
regard to the land forces the fact may 
be as Herodotus states. 

* Naxos, Cythnus, Seriphus, Siphnus. 
and Melos (vide supra, ch. 46). 

* Compare vii. 98. 
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to which all gave the same answer, adyising to engage the 
Greeks, except only Artemisia, who spake as follows :-^ 

" Say to the King, Mardonius, that these are my words to 
him : I was not the least brave of those who fought at Eaboaa, 
nor were my achievements there among the meanest; it is my 
right, therefore, my lord, to tell thde plainly what I think to 
be most for thy advantage now. This then is my advica 
Spare thy ships, and do not risk a battle ; for these people aie 
as much superior to thy people in seamanship, as men to 
women. What so great need is there for thee to incur hasard 
at sea? Art thou not master of Athens, for which thou didst 
undertake thy expedition?^ Is not Greece subject to thee? 
Not a soul now resists thy advance. They who once resisted, 
were handled even as they deserved. (§ 2.) Now learn how I 
expect that affairs will go with thy adversaries. If thou art not 
over-hasty to engage with them by sea, but wilt keep thy fleet 
near the land, then whether thou abidest as thou art, or marchest 
forward towards the Peloponnese, thou wilt easily accomplish ail 
for which thou art come hither. The Greeks cannot hold out 
against thee very long ; thou wilt soon part them asunder, and 
scatter them to their several homes. In the island where they 
lie, I hear they have no food in store ; nor is it likely, if thy 
land force begins its march towards the Peloponnese, that they 
will remain quietly where they are — at least such as Qome from 
that region. Of a surety they will not greatly trouble them- 
selves to give battle on behalf of the Athenians. (§ 3.) On the 
other hand, if thou art hasty to fight, I tremble lest the defeat 
of thy sea force bring hann likewise to thy land army. This, 
too, thou shouldst remember, King ; good masters are apt to 
have bad servants, and bad masters good ones. Now, as thou 
art the best of men, thy servants must needs be a sorry set 
These Egyptians, Cyprians, Cilicians, and Pamphylians, wha 
are counted in the number of thy subject-allies, of how little 
service are they to thee ! " 

69. As Artemisia spake,^ they who wished her well wer^ 



7 Supra, vii. 8, § 2. dissuaded Xerxes from bringing on ^ 

* The desire of Herodotus to do battle; but she woiUd scaroely baV^" 

honour to Artemisia, the queen of his spoken with contempt of the oonfed^^ 

native city, has been already noticed rates before their face (see Grote, ^^ 

(supra, vii. 99, note'). Here he has p. 160 j, more especially after the gallai^ 

ascribed to her a boldness of speech on conduct of the Egyptians at Artemiaui^^ 

which it is difficult to believe that she (supra, ch. 17). 
would have ventured. She may have 
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giealily tnnibled concerning her words, thinking that she would 
mfier some hurt at the King's hands, because she exhorted him 
tiot to risk a battle ; they, on the other hand, who disliked and 
^Vied her, £eiyoured as she was by the king above all the rest of 
the allies, rejoiced at her declaration, expecting that her Ufe 
would be the forfeit. But Xerxes, when the words of the 
sereral speakers were reported to him, was pleased beyond all 
others with the reply of Artemisia ; and whereas, even before 
this, he had always esteemed her much, he now praised her 
more than ever. Nevertheless, he gave orders that the advice 
of the greater number should be followed ; for he thought that 
at Euboea the fleet had not done its best, because he himself 
was not there to see — whereas this time he resolved that he 
would be an eye-witness of the combat 

70. Orders were now given to stand out to sea ; and the ships 
proceeded towards Salamis, and took up the stations to which 
they were directed, vdthout let or hindrance from the enemy. 
The day, however, was too tar spent for them to begin the 
battle, since night already approached: so they prepared to 
engage upon the morrow. The Greeks, meanwhile, were in 
great distress and alarm, more especially those of the Pelo- 
ponnese, who were troubled that they had been kept at Salamis 
to fight on behalf of the Athenian territory, and feared that, if 
they should suffer defeat, they would be pent up and besieged 
in an island, while their own country was left unprotected. 

71. The same night the land army of the barbarians began 
its march towards the Peloponnese, where, however, all that 
was possible had been done to prevent the enemy from forcing 
an ^itrance by land. As soon as ever news reached the Pelo- 
ponnese of the death of Leonidas and his companions at 
Thermopylae, the inhabitants flocked together irom the various 
sities, and encamped at the Isthmus, imder the command of 
Oleombrotus,^ son of Anaxandridas, and brother of Leonidas. 
Here their first care was to block up the Scironian Way ; ^ .after 

* Supra, V. 41. CleombrotuB was not of a spur which deecendB from Mount 

cingy but regent for PliBtarchus, the Qeranium (Strab. ix. p. 568). This 

xifant son of Leonidas. He died before portion of the road is now Imown as 

•lie spring of the next year (infra, ix. the Kdki Scah, and is passed with some 

lO\. difficulty (Gell, p. 5). The way seems 

^ The Scironian Way led from Megara to have been no more than a footpath 

^ Corinth, along the eastern shore of until the time of Adrian, who made a 

blM Isthmus. At a short distance from good carriage-road throughout the whole 

Meeara it passed along the Scironian distance (Pausan. i. xliv. § 10). There 

>*ockB, a long range of precipices over- is but one other route by which the 

^^anging the sea, forming the extremity isthmus can be ti*aver8ed. It runs in- 

s 2 
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which it was determined in council to build a wall across ibe 
Isthmus.^ As the number assembled amounted to many tens of 
thousands, and there was not one who did not give himself to 
the work, it was soon finished. Stones, bricks, timber, basketo 
filled full of sand, were used in the building ; and not a moment 
was lost by those who gave their aid ; for they laboured without 
ceasing either by night or day. 

72. Now the nations who gave their aid, and who had flocked 
in full force to the Isthmus, were the following : the Lace- 
daemonians, all the tribes of the Arcadians, the Eleans, the 
Corinthians, the Sicyonians, the Epidaurians, the Phliasians, the 
Troezenians, and the Hermionians. These all gave their aid, 
being greatly alarmed at the danger which threatened Greece. 
But the other inhabitants of the Peloponnese took no part in 
the matter ; though the Olympic and Cameian festiYals were 
now over.^ 

73. Seven nations inhabit the Peloponnese.* Two of them 
are aboriginal, and still continue in the regions where they dwelt 
at the first — to wit, the Arcadians* and the Cynurians.* A 



land, and passes over a higher portion 
of Mount Geranium, presenting to the 
traveller equal or greater d^culties 
(Gell, pp. 8, 9). 

The mythic Sciron, who forced 
strangers over the rocks into the sea, 
where they were devoured by a turtle, 
was said to have given name both to the 
rocks and the road over them (Pausan. 
ib. § 12 ; Strab. 1. s. c). His evU deeds 
were punished by Theseus. 

* The Isthmus is about four miles 
across at its narrowest point, and nearly 
five where the wall was built (Diod. Sic 
XV. 16). Traces of the wall are still 
found (Cell's Greece, pp. 1 and 10). 
After the Persian war it was allowed to 
fall into decay, but was renewed again 
upon the Gallic invasion (b.c. 279), 
when the Peloponnesians took no part 
in the stand made at ThermopylsQ 
(Pausan. vii. vi. § 4). The Venetians 
in the fifteenth century restored it once 
more, and in the seventeenth it formed 
for some time the boundary between 
their dominions and those of the Turks. 

3 Supra, vii. 206. 

* A five-fold division of the Pelo- 
ponnese was more usually adopted 
(Thucyd. i. 10; Pausan. v. i. § 1). 
This consisted of Argolis, Laconia, 
Messeuia, Arcadia (including El is), and 
Achiea. It was not ethnicaJ but geo- 
graphical. Herodotus makes an eUinical ^ 



division. 

* That the Arcadians were aborigi- 
nal inhabitants of the Peloponnese was 
the unanimous tradition of antiouity 
(Thucyd. i. 2; Hellanic. Pr. 77; Xen. 
Hell. vn. 1. § 22; Demosth. de F. L. p. 
425, 1; Strab. viii. p. 562; Pausan. L§. 
c. &c.). Hence they were called «p»- 
<r4\riyoi (Schol. ad Arist. Nub. 397; 
Apoll. Rhod. iv. 264, 265, &c.). Their 
country was the ori^al Pelaagis (Plin* 
H. N. iv. 6) ; and Pelasgus was their 
especial king (Pausan. v. i. § 2; Apollod- 
III. viii. § 1 ). Secure in their mountain 
fastnesses, they maintained their iS^' 
dependence at the time of the Dorifti'' 
conquest, and were not even foroe(^ 
like the Achffians, to shift their abod^^ 
(supra, ii. 171). "^ 

• Cynuria, or Cynosuria, as it is caUe^^ 
by Thucydides (iv. 56, and v. 41), wip "^ 
the border territory between Sparta an^^ 
Argos upon the coast. It was a smal^ 
tract consisting of a single valley (Uuu^ 
of Luku) and of the adjoining hills ; bu^^ 
it was of great importance, as com 
manding the passes which formed th^ 
natural commimication between the twc^ 
countries. Hence it was for so long ^ 
time an objeot of contention betweei^ 
them (supra, i. 82 ; Pausan. iii. ii. § 3 
Thucyd. ut supra, &o.). Rome finallj^ 
adjuc^ed it to Argolis (Pausan. u^ 
xxxviii. § 5). 
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iid, that of the AchsBans, has neTer left the Peloponnese, but 
3 been dislodged from its own proper Country, and inhabits a 
Ixict which once belonged to others.' The remaining nations, 
IT out of the seven, are all immigrants — namely, the Dorians, 
3 ^tolians, the Drybpians, and the Lemnians. To the 
irians belong several very famous cities; ® to the MtoliaJXB^ 
B only, that is, Elis ; ^® to the Dryopians, Hermion^ and that 
in6 ^ which lies over against Cardamyle in Laconia ; ^ to the 
mnians, all the towns of the Paroreats.^ The aboriginal 
nurians alone seem to be lonians ; even they, however, have, 
course of time, grown to be Dorians, under the government of 
3 Argives, whose Omeats and vassals they were.* All the 



liat the CynurianB were not Dorians, 
; one of the old Peloponnesian races, 
mplied in the narrative of Pausanias 
.ii.). 

Supra, vii. 94; compare i. 145 ; and 

Pausan. vn. i. §§ 2, 3. 

Sparta, Argos, Mycenad, Tnszen, 
Ldaunis, Corinth, and Sicyon. 

Tradition said that when the Do- 
aa were about to invade the Pelo- 
ineee, the iEtolians, under Oxylus, 
iveyed them across the strait from 
tirrhium to Rhium, and afterwards 
isted them in their wars. For these 
nces they received as their reward 

country thenceforth known as Elis 
xuajx. v. iii. § 5; Apollod. n. viii. 
I; compare above, vol. iii. pp. 268, 
)). The expelled inhabitants (IV^lians) 
I to Athens (supra, v. 65). 
* When Strabo says (viii. p. 490) that 
B did not exist at the time of the 
■aian war, he evidently overstates the 
L Elis increased greatly in import- 
« by a (rvyoiKiais shortly after this 
16 (Diod. Sic. xi. 54) ; but it had been 
ity from the time of Homer (II. ii. 

Hermion^ and Asin^ are mentioned 
ether very frequently by ancient 
ters (Hom. II. ii. 560; Strab. viii. 
541 ; Pausan. ii. xxxv. and xxxvi.), 
I are always regarded as Dryopian 
tlements (supra, ch. 43 ; Arist. ap. 
ab. viii. p. 542 ; Etym. Mag. ad voc. 
'lycif, &c.). The general tradition 
reaented the Dryopians as expelled 
m their original abodes near Mount 
A (supra, ch. 31, note *) by Hercules 
I the Dorians, and as thence taking 
age in the Peloponnese (Strab. 1. s. c. ; 
oUod. II. vii. § 7 ; Pausan. iv. xxxiv. 

; Diod. Sic. iv. 37, &c,\ where the 
ct about Hermion^ was assigned to 



them. Here they occupied three citiea 
— Hermion^ Asin^ and Halioe'. After 
a time the inhabitants of Asin^ were 
expelled from their city by the Argives, 
and had recourse to the Spartans, who 
gave them a site in Messenia, where they 
built the Asln^ here intended by Hero- 
dotus (see Pausan. iv. xxxiv. § 6). It 
lay en the west coast of the Messenian 
tr C^r^naean Gulf {Gulf of Koroni), not 
far north of the great headland of Acritas 
{Capo Gaiio). See the accurate descrip- 
tion of Strabo (viii. p. 521), and com- 
pare Scylax (Peripl. p. 37J and Ptolemy 
(iii. Iff). The modem village of Saratza 
seems to occupy the site, but does not 
exhibit any Hellenic remains (Leake's 
Merea, vol. i. p. 443). 

' Cardamyll was on the opposite side 
of the Ceronsean Oulf to Asin^ (Strab. 
viii. p. 522). It was an old Achiean 
settlement, and important enough to 
be mentioned by Homer (II. ix. 150). 
Strabo describes it as built on a rocky 
height tf great natural strength {M 
irtrpas ipvfxvTJs), and Pausanias mentions 
that it was about a mile from the shore 
(ill. xxvi. § 5). The modem name is 
Cardamoula or Scardimoiila (Walpole's 
Turkey, p. 55 ; Gell's Morea, p. 238), a 
corruption which had begim before ihe 
time of Stephen (see Steph. Byz. ad voo. 
irapii ray fyxwp^wy "XKapHt^ivKlrris \4- 
ytru). On a rock behind the modem 
village, which evidently formed the 
ancient acropolis, a few Hellenic foun- 
dations may be traced (Handbook of 
Greece and Turkey, p. 107). 

» Supra, iv. 148. 

* The Omeats proper were the inha- 
bitants of OmeiB, a small town on the 
frontiers of Argolis, towards PhliuB and 
Sicyon (Pausan. ii. x. § 5; Strab. viii. 
p. 554). They seem to have been a 
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cities of these seven nations, except those mentioned above, 
stood aloof from the war ; and by so doing, if I may qpeik 
freely, they in fact took part with the Medea. 

74. So the Greeks at the Isthmus toiled xmceami^yy is 
though in the greatest peril ; since they never imagined llat 
any great success would be gained by the fleet The Greeks at 
Salamis, on the other hand, when they heard what the rest 
were about, felt greatly alarmed; but their fear was not so 
much for themselves as for the Peloponnese. At first they 
conversed together in low tones, each man with his feBow, 
secretly, and marvelled at the foUy shown by Eurybiades ; bot 
presently the smothered feeling broke out, and another assembly 
was held ; whereat the old subjects provoked much talk from 
the speakers, one side maintaining that it was best to sail to the 
Peloponnese and risk battle for that, instead of abiding at 
Salamis and fighting for a land already taken by the enemy; 
while the other, which consisted of the Athenians^ Eginelaoi^ 
and Megarians, was urgent to remain and have the battle hu^ 
where they were. 

75. Then Thenustocles, when he saw that the Peloponnesiaitt 
would carry the vote against him, went out secretly from the 
coimcil, and, instructing a certain man what he should say, sent 
him on board a merchant ship to the fieet of the Modes. The 
man's name was Sicinnus ; ' he was one of Themistocles' house- 
hold slaves, and acted as tutor to his sons;* in after times, 
when the Thespians were admitting persons to citizenship) a 
Themistocles made him a Thespian, and a rich man to boot* \ 
The ship brought Sicinnus to the Persian fleet, and there h^ ' 
delivered his message to the leaders in these words : — 

" The Athenian commander has sent me to you privily ^ 

remnant of the old population of the been a Greek (Pers. 361). Mr. Qtotir^^ 

Peloponnese, and to have long resisted to reconcile the utatementiy nugeflltf^^ 

the Dorian immigrants (Pausan. x. xviii. that he may have been •• an AmaU^^^ 

§ 4). At length they were reduced by Greek" (Hist, of Greece, vol. ▼. p. 170)^^^ 

the Aigives (about B.C. 580), and became The fact of the stratagem k witnenad^^^ 

their Periced, or free vassals. From by Thucydides (L 137) m wall w^^^ 

them the whole class of Perioaci af -^schylus. ^^ 

Argos grew to have the name of Omeats ; ' Themistocles is said to hav6 bad five^^^ 

and the Cynurians, who had belonged sons — Neocles, Dioolee, ArdiniioliB,.^^ 

to Aigolis until the battle of Tbyrea Polyeuctus, and CleophantuB. Neodei^^S 

(supra, i. 84 ^, and had been in this con- died when still a boy, from the bite o^^^ 

dition, are therefore included under the a horse. Diodes was adopted by his — ^ 

name (see Miiller's Dorians, vol. i. pp. maternal grandfather, Lysander. Clao- ' 

96. 182, vol. ii. p. 56, E. T.). phantus was an excellent ridar, and a ^ 

* Plutarch (Them. c. 12) says that generally accomplished man (Plut. 

Sicinnus was a Persian captive. JEb- Them. c. 32 ; Plat Man. 93, D.). 
chylus distinctly declares him to have 
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idihoiit the knowledge of the other Greeks. He is a well- 
wisher to the King's cause, and would rather, success should 
Bkttend on you than on his countrymen ; wherefore he bids me 
tell you that fear has seized the Greeks and they are meditating 
a hasty flight. Now then it is open to you to achieve the best 
work that ever ye wrought, if only ye will hinder their escaping. 
Tbey no longer agree among themselves, so that they will not 
nov make any resistance — ^nay, 'tis likely ye may see a fight 
already begun between such as favour and such as oppose your 
caiBe." The messenger, when he had thus expressed himself, 
departed and was seen no mpre. 

76. Then the captains, believing all that the messenger had 
said, proceeded to land a large body of Persian troops '^ on the 
islet of Psyttaleia,^ which lies between Salamis and the mainland ; 
after wlddb* about the hour of midnight, they advanced their 
western ving towards Salamis, so as to inclose the Greeks.^ 
At the sane time the force stationed about Ceos and Cynosura 
moved forward, and filled the whole strait as far as Munychia 
with their ihips.^^ This advance was made to prevent the 

' Pausanias Ba>8 (i. xxxyi. § 2) that 
the number landtd was only 400 ; but 
this scarcely acco-ds either with the 
•• large body of Pesiana " (woXXobs r&v 
U9pa-4t»¥) of our aithor, or with the 
importance assigned to the incident by 
-fischylus (Peni. 453470). 

• The well-known iesmption of ^s- 
ehylus (yriff6s ri% i<rr\wp6(r0€ 'iaXofiTyos 
Tiit«0P,$aid, Ziffoo^os voMffiw, Pers. 
1. B. c), and the clea. topography in 
Siarabo (iz. p. 573), mak> it certain that 
Psyttaleia is the small iaand now called 
JApwkutdli, which lies b^ween the Pi- 
rcuB and the eastern eztemity of Sala- 
mis. It is ** huf, and unjrovided even 
with such narrow creekt as afforded 
safety to the small ye«elB of the 
ancients" (Leake, Demi <f Attica^ p. 
2fi7). The ground is rocb {wrrpw^ts, 
Strab.), but covered with stubs. The 
island is about a mile long, md two or 
three hundred yards broad Leake, ut 
lupra). Its position fully acounts for 
its being called bv some — wxat Egina 
was more commonly considerel to be — 
the eyesore of the Piraaus {*.4ifxrj rod 
nupmdws, Strab. 1. s. c). 

' .fischylus describes this UDvement 
veiy graphically — 



max viti wrwi, irof av^p caoinyf &i^ 
it vavp ix*>P*h »** ^ &v^uv iwurdrtit. 
Tti^t* W To/iv iropticAet WftK fuucfit, 



^° Upon the whole the view taken by 
Colonel Leake (Demi of Attica, pp. 
258-261) of the arrangements here de- 
scribed, seems to me preferable to that 
adopted by Mr. Qrote (Hist, of Qreece, 
V. pp. 171-173). They differ chiefly as 
to the movements of the Persian left 
wing, and as to the position of Ceos and 
Cynosura. Mr. Grote regards these posi- 
tions as certain unknown points on the 
south-western coast of Attica, between 
Phaldrum and Sunium. Colonel Leake, 
with Barth^emy, Kruse, Bohr, Thirl- 
wall, and Kiepert, places them in the 
island of Salamis. Mr. Grote brings the 
Persian fleet from their anchorage along 
the Attic coast, by a single movement, 
to a position opposite the Greek fleet in 
front of Salamis. Col. Leake truly re- 
marks that the Persians made a double 
movement. In the afternoon of the day 
before the battle their fleet advanced to 
the mouth of the strait between Salamis 
and the main, and there took up their 
station (supra, ch. 70), resting in part 
on the island, in part on the Attic shore. 
At nightfall a fresh advance took place. 
The right wing, which had probably 
rested on the Hrseus, moved along the 
Attic shore through the channel which 
separates Salamis from the mainland, 
and, having passed the Ghneek fleet, 
blocked up the channel, at its north- 
western extremity towards Eleuais ; 
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Greeks from escaping by flight, and to block them up m 
Salamis, where it was thought that vengeance might be taken 
upon them for the battles fought near Artemisium. The Persiin 
troops were landed on the islet of Psyttaleia, because^ as soon as 
the battle began, the men and wrecks were likely to be drifted 
thither, as the isle lay in the very path of the coming fight,— 
and they would thus be able to save their own men and destoy 
those of the enemy. All these movements were made in silen^e^ 
that the Greeks might have no knowledge of them ; and Hej 
occupied the whole night, so that the men had no time to ^ 
their sleep. 

77. I cannot say that there is no truth in prophecies, or 'Jdd 
inclined to call in question those which speak with deamesB^ 
when I think of the following — 

hen they shall bridge with their ships to the sacred strand of Dana ^ 
Qirt with the golden fieilchion, and eke to marine Cynosura,' 



while the left wing, which had been 
stationed about Psyttaleia and the pro- 
montory of Aghia ' Varvara (which is 
Cynosura on this theory), filled the 
channel at its south-eastern end towards 
Phaldrum and Muuychia. Col. Leake 
justly refers to the words of the joracle 
(infra, oh. 77), as indicating that both 
** the sacred strand of Diana ** and like- 
wise " msoine Cynosura" were on the 
Salaminian coast. The former he con- 
nects, reasonably enough, with the 
position of the "temple of Diana" 
mentioned by Pausanias as standing in 
this part of Salamis (i. xzxvi. § 1). 
The latter may well have been a name 
of the Salammian promontory which 
stretches out towards Psyttaleia (see the 
next note but one). This passage, and 
the nexus of ch. 70 with ch. 76, are the 
strong points of Col. Leake's theory. 

With regard to the detachment by 
the Persians of a squadron which sailed 
south of Salamis, and blocked up the 
Megaric strait at the north-western ex- 
tremity of the island, though it rests 
mainly on the authority of Diodorus 
(xi. 17), it is not perhaps to be altogether 
rejected. According to iEschylus Xerxes 
sent a detachment *' to enclose the whole 
island of Ajax *' — 

aXAaf U kvkX^ pijaop Alayrot w4pi$. 

(Pere. 374.) 
This can scarcely be accepted literally. 
The real movement may have been that 
which Diodorus describes. He is pro- 
bably wrong in making the trhole Egyp- 
tian squadron go on this service (infra. 



ch. 100). The moTemett would not 
have been (as Mr. Qrote^inks) *' onnft- 
cessary," if a portion of the Greek fleet 
had broken through lae Persian line 
and fled westward. 

^ Col. Leake suppoes the temple of 
Diana, which halloved this shore, to 
have stood ou the western coast of the 
bay of Ainheldkui, b^Tond the island of 
Arjiathdni (Demi o' Attica, p. 171 and 
p. 2G1); but the notice in Pausaniti 
{i. xxxvi. § 2) doe( not show more than 
that the temple was on this side the 
island, near the t>wn and the strait. 

3 Cynosura^ i^ording to Heeychius 
(ad voc), was a common name for a 
peninsula. It /ould, however, from its 
signification ((>g*stail), only be applied 
to such as wce particularly long and 
thin. This ir the especial character of 
the Maratho^ian promontory of the 
name, and it belongs sufficiently to the 
promontory if -^f/^w Vartwra, It would 
be difficult o find a point on the western 
Attic coastto which the same descrip- 
tion wouKUpply. Compare the Cyprian 
promonto^ of Bo&sura (ox-tail), which 
was mentpned above. Book v. ch. Iu8, 
note ^ jr. Blakesley has revived the 
theory of Larcher. that Ceos and Cyno- 
sura are the well-known island, and the 
Marathoiian promontory itself (vol. ii. 
pp. 414417). \lz supposes the fleet to 
nave been moved in detachments ; and 
that, 01 the determination to block in 
the Greeks at Sa'amis, the squadrons at 
Ceos »nd Maratkon were ''signaled to 
close vp." Hefiids the ** sacred strand 
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Mad hope swelling their hearts at the downfall of beautiful Athens *— 
Then shall godlike Right extinguish haughty Presumption, 
Insult's furious offopring, who thinketh to overthrow all things. 
Brass with brass shall mingle, and Mars with blood shall empurple 
Ocean's waves. Then — ^then shall the day of Greoia's freedom 
Come from Victory fair, and Satutn's son all-seeing." 

Tien I look to this, and perceive how clearly Bacis * spoke, 
aeither venture myseK to say anything against prophecies, nor 
* I approve of others impugning them. 

78. Meanwhile, among the captains at Salamis, the strife of 
)rds grew fierce. As yet they did not know that they were 
compassed, but imagined that the barbarians remained in the 
DQie places where they had seen them the day befora 

79. In the midst of their contention, Aristides, the son of 
fsimachus, who had crossed from Egina, arrived in Salamis. 
e was an Athenian, and had been ostracised by the com- 
Dnalty ; * yet I believe, from what I have heard concerning 
3 character, that there was not in all Athens a man so worthy 

so just as he.^ He now came to the council, and, standing 
tside, called for Themistocles. Now Themistocles was not his 
end, but his most detennined enemy. However, under the 
essure of the great dangers impending, Aristides forgot their 
id, and called Themistocles out of the council, since he wished 

confer with him. He had heard before his arrival of the 
ipatience of the Peloponnesians to withdraw the fleet to the 
thmus. As soon therefore as Themistocles came forth, 
ristides addressed him in these words : — 



Diana" on the Eubcnan coast near 
etria, where there was a temple to 
ma Amarusia. He is obliged, how- 
tr, to suppose that Herodotus was 
te ignorant of the distance of the 
> places from Athens (vol. ii. p. 358, 
» 154). 

' " Brilliant" or " fruitful Athens" 
old be a closer translation. The 
thet \iirapat is a favourite one in this 
mexion (Find. Isth. ii 30 ; Aristoph. 
. 1229; Acham. 605; E\irip. Ale. 
), &c.). There is perhaps an allusion 
It to the olive. 

Supra, ch. 20. 

After a long struggle, Aristides had 
MX ostracised through the influence of 
emistocles, three years earlier, B.C. 
\ (Plut. Aristid. c. 8). When Xerxes 
B in Thessaly, all exUes whose banish- 
nt was only for a term of years, were 
ailed, Themistocles himself moving 



the decree for the purpose (Plut. Them, 
c. 1 1 ). Aristides apparently had not till 
now availed himself of the permission to 
return. The stories told m connexion 
with his ostracism are weU known, and 
will be found in Plutarch. 

The general subject of ostracism has 
been judiciously handled by Mr. Grote 
(Hist, of Greece, iv. pp. 206-216), ex- 
cepting that he has r^arded the pro- 
ceeding too much in the light of a 
precaution against tyranny, and too little 
in that of an arrangement for leaving 
the hands of the irifjuxywyhs free and 
unfettered (see a paper in the Oxford 
and Cambridge Review, vol. iv. pp. 1-13). 

^ Further testimonies to the high cha- 
racter of Aristides will be found (Timocr. 
ap. Plut. Them. c. 21; Plat. Goig. 526, 
B ; Polyb. xxxii. 8 ; Died. Sic. xi. 46, 47 ; 
Cic. de Off. iii. 4; Plut. Aristid. passim ; 
Com. Nep. Aristid. c. 1). 
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" Our rivalry at all times, and especially at the present 
season, ought to be a struggle, which of us shall most advantage 
our country. Let me then say to thee, that so £Eur as regards 
the departure of the Peloponnesians fix)m this place, much talk 
and little will be found precisely alike. I have seen with my 
own eyes that which I now report: that, however much the 
Corinthians or Eurybiades himself may wish it, they cannot now 
retreat ; for we are enclosed on every side by the enemy. Go 
in to them, and make this known." 

80. " Thy advice is excellent," answered the other ; " and thy 
tidings are also good. That which I earnestly desired to happen, 
thine eyes have beheld accomplished. Enow that what the 
Medes have now done was at my instance ; for it was necessary, 
as our men would not fight here of their own free will, to make 
them fight whether they would or no. But come now, as thou 
hast brought the good news, go in and tell it For if I speak 
to them, they will think it a feigned tale, and will not believe 
that the barbarians have inclosed us around. Therefore do thou 
go tq them, and inform them how matters stand. If they 
believe thee, 'twill be for the best ; but if otherwise, it will not 
harm. For it is impossible that they should now flee away, if 
we are indeed shut in on all sides, as thou sayest" 

81. Then Aristides entered the assembly, and spoke to the 
captains : he had come, he told them, from Egina, and had but 
barely escaped the blockading vessels — ^the Greek fleet was 
entirely inclosed by the ships of Xerxes — and he advised them 
to get themselves in readiness to resist the foe. Having said so 
much, he withdrew. And now another contest arose; for the 
greater part of the captains would not believe the tidings. 

82. But while they still doubted, a Tenian trireme,' com- 
manded by Pansetius the son of Sosimenes, deserted from the 
Persians and joined the Greeks, bringing foil intelligence. For 
this reason the Tenians were inscribed upon the tripod at 
Delphi ^ among those who overthrew the barbarians. With this 

^ Plutarch says ** a Tenedian trireme '* At Platsea (infira, ix. 81), and, like the 
(Them. o. 12), which ia probably a mere colosecd statue of Jupiter, preeented to 
inaccuracy. Diodorus makes intelligence Olympia on the same occasion, had in- 
come from the RamianB in the Persian scribed upon it the names, not only of 
fleet, who at the same time promise to thfi Greeks who fought in that bi^tle 
desert to the Greeks in the battle (xi. (as Pausanias mistakmily obsenres of the 
17). Herodotus, on the contrary, sp^s statue, v. xxiii. § 1), but of all who 
highly of the valour shown by the Sa- lent any effective aid to the Greek side 
mians (infra, ch. 85). during the war. Pausanias, who gnras 

^ The tripod here mentioned was dedi- the list upon the pedestal of the sttrtiie, 

cated from the tithe of the spoil taken mentions (besides the Teniana) tihe CS»- 
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ship, which deserted to their side at Salamis, and the Lemnian 
Teasel which came over before at Artemisium,* the Greek fleet 
was brought to the fall number of 380 ships ; otherwise it feU 
short by two of that amount 

83. The Greeks now, not doubting what the Tenians told 
them, made ready for the coming fight. At the dawn of day, 
all the men-at-arms^ were assembled together, and speeches 
were made to them, of which the best was that of Themistocles ; 
who throughout contrasted what was noble with what was base, 
and bade them, in all that came within the range of man's 
nature and constitution, always to make choice of the nobler 
part Having thus wound up his discourse, he told them to go 
at once on board their ships, which they accordingly did ; and 
about this time the trireme, that had been sent to Egina for the 
w^ktddae,^ returned ; whereupon the Greeks put to sea with all 
their fleet 

84. The fleet had scarce left the land when they were attacked 
by the barbarians. At once most of the Greeks began to back 
water, and were about touching the shore, when Ameinias of 
Fallen^,' one of the Athenian captains, darted forth in fix>nt of 



ans, Melians, Naxians, and Cythnians, 
who all furzuBhed ships at Salamis (supra, 
ch. 46), but sent no contingents to Pla- 
tmtk (infra, ix. 28). These names have 
aU bsen deciphered on the serpent which 
formed the pedeBtal of the tripod, as 
has that of the Thei^naiia, who were 
probably inscribed on account of their 
oonduct at Thermopylas. Contributors, 
however, of a single vessel do not seem 
to have been generally deemed worthy 
of commemoration. The Lemnians, Cro- 
toniats, and Seriphians, who each gave 
one Teasel to the combined Grecian 
fleet* were omitted from the inscrip- 
tiona. IVobably the Tenians owed the 
isaertion of their name to the peculiar 
timeUnesB of their arrival, and the im- 
portance of the news which they brought. 
The Siphnians, however, are inscribed 
on the tripod, though we do not know 
that they were at all distinguished. 

It had long been known that the stand 
of the tripod, after the golden bowl had 
been removed by the Phocians (Pausan. 
X. ziii. § 5), was taken to Constantinople, 
and there placed in the Hippodrome 
(see Gibbon 8 Decline and Fall, vol. ii. 
p. 16; Spon and Wheeler's Voyage en 
Gi^oe, torn. L p. 178). Recently the 
stand has been uncovered to its base, 
and tha inacription deciphered (vide 



infra. Book ix. ch. 81, note ad loc.). 

* Supra, ch. 1 1. The calculation here 
made confirms the total in ch. 48, ad fin. 

^ The EpibataB, or armed portion of 
the crew of a trireme, corresponding to 
our marines, varied in amount at dif- 
fereut periods of Greek historv. llie 
greatest number ever found is forty 
(supra, vi. 15). During the Peloponne- 
sian war the complement of an Athenian 
trireme was ten (Thucyd. iii. 91, 95 ; 
ii. 92, 102; iv. 76, 101). Plutarch says 
(Them. c. 14) that at Salamis it was 
eighteen. I scarcely think Ihere are 
sufficient grounds for doubtiiu^ this 
statement, as Ck)l. Leake does (Demi- 
attica p. 262, note i). 

• Supra, ch. 64. 

' Palldn^ was one of the most famous 
of the Athenian provincial towns (Leake's 
Demi, p. 44). For its site, vide supra, 
i. 62, note *. According to Plutarch 
(Them. c. 14), Ameinias belonged not 
to Pallene, but to Decelea. He was, 
if we may believe Diodorus (xi. 27), 
a brother of .^Ischylus, whose other 
brother, Cynssgirus, had equally dis- 
tinguished himself at Marathon (supra, 
vi. 114, note *). If this is true, it lends 
a peculiar interest to the beautiful sim- 
plicity of the words in which JEachjlxm 
notices his brother's action — ^p(c 8* 
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the line, and charged a ship of the enemT. Hie two 
became entangled, and could not separate, wherenpoD tiie rest 
of the fleet came up to help Ameinias, and engaged with the 
Persians. Such is the account which the Athenians give oi the 
way in which the battle begim; bat the Eginetans maintain 
that the vessel which had been to Egina far the fFdunfAtPi, was 
the one that brought on the fight It is also reported, that a 
phantom in the form of a woman appeared to the Greeks, and, 
in a Toice that was heard from end to end of the fleet, cheered 
them on to the fight ; first, howerer, rebuking them, and sajiog 
— •* Strange men, how long are ye going to back water ? " * 

85. Against the Athenians, who held the western extremity 
of the line towards Elensis, were placed the Phoenicians ; against 
the Lacedsemonians, whose station was eastward towards the 
Piraeus,* the lonians. Of these last a few only followed the 
advice of Themistocles, to fight backwardly ; the greater number 
did £Etr otherwise. I could mention here the names of many 
trierarchs who took vessels from the Greeks, but I shall pass 
over all excepting Theomfestor the son of Androdamas, and 
Phylacus the son of EUstiseus, both Samians. I show this pre- 
ference to them, inasmuch as for this service Theomestor was 
made tyrant of Samos by the Persians,^ while Phylacus was 
enrolled among the King's benefactors,' and presented with a 
large estate in land. In the Persian tongue the King's bene- 
factors are called Orosangs,^ 



^oiylffffTjf v4ws xSfWfifi* (Pers. 41 5-41 7V 

* Compare with this story the tales 
told concerning the battles of Marathon 
(supra, vi. 117)'and Delphi (viii. 38, 39). 

* The PiriDus was not at this time a 
more ** natural harbour," wholly " un- 
improved by art," as Mr. Grote supposes 
(HiHt. of Greece, vol. v. p. 172). Themi- 
stocles had commenced his great works 
to improve its natural condition when 
he was archon, thirteen years earlier, 
n.c. 493 (see Thucyd. i. 93). They re- 
mained, however, m a very unfinished 
state. 

^ As Goes was made king of the Myti- 
lenicaiis for his services in the Scythian 
expedition (supra, v. 11). Theomestor 
appears to have received his reward 
immediately (infra, ix. 90). 

' A trace of •the formal use of the ex- 
proHsion, "King's benefactor,'* seems to 
occur (supra, iii. 140) in the case of 
Syloson ; there are also instances in Dio- 
dorus (xvii. 14) and -^ian (Hist. Var. 



40). The practice of inscribing the 
names of the royal bene&ctors in a 
register, which appears again at the end 
of ch. 90, is twice alluded to in the 
Book of Esther in reference to Mordecai 
(ii. 23, vi. 1). It is likewise mentioned 
by Josephus in his Antiquities (xi. 6). 

* As Herodotus assigns this vemacular 
title to those who had done good service 
to the king {ol thtpyircu rod fiaviX4os) 
in connexion with the story of Phylacus, 
whose name was inscribed for such 
service among the honoured list, it is 
natural to infer that the term itself 
must involve some allusion to the custom 
of thus registering the names of those 
who had deserved well of their country. 
The most reasonable explanation of the 
title, therefore, would seem to be 
" worthy of being recorded," from *Aiir 

ijy^) worthy, and sansa (^TT^) **to 

say or praise/* which becomes thaka in 
old Persian, and saUgKa in Zend. It 
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86. Far the greater number of the Persian ships engaged in 
this battle were disabled — either by the Athenians or by the 
Eginetans. For as the Greeks fought in order and kept their 
line, while the barbarians were in confusion and had no plan in 
anything that they did, the issue of the battle could scarce be 
other than it was. Yet the Persians fought far more bravely 
here than at Euboea, and indeed surpassed themselves; each 
did his utmost through fear of Xerxes, for each thought that 
the King's eye was upon himself.^ 

87- What part the several nations, whether Greek or barba- 
rian, took in the combat, I am not able to say for certain; 
Artemisia, however, I know, distinguished herself in such a way 
as raised her even higher than she stood before in the esteem of 
the King. For after confusion had spread throughout the whole 
of the King's fleet, and her ship was closely pursued by an 
Athenian trireme, she, having no way to fly, since in front of 
her were a number of friendly vessels, and she was nearest of all 
the Persians to the enemy, resolved on a measure which in fact 
proved her safety. Pressed by the Athenian pursuer, she bore 
straight against one of the ships of her own party, a Calyndian,^ 
which had Damasithymus, the Calyndian king, himself on board. 
I cannot say whether she had had any quarrel with the mah 
while the fleet was at the Hellespont or no — ^neither can I 
decide whether she of set purpose attacked his vessel, or whether 
it merely chanced that the Calyndian ship came in her way — 
but certain it is that she bore down upon his vessel and sank it. 



would be more conformable perhaps to 
the geniua of the Persian to reverse the 
ooUocation of the two elements (as in 

the modem term .^^^ Ot farakhw, &c.\ 

but still I think the etymology here 
proposed preferable either to the hvari- 

zagho of Benfey, or the >dif{S|V» «^- 

scaua of Oppert. *' Recording the name " 
is repeatedly spoken of in the Inscrip- 
tioDB of Assyria and Babylonia as the 
highest object of man's ambition, and 
the right to permit such a record seems 
to have been very jealously guarded by 
the king, as a matter of prerogative. 
Examples also of this usage in Persia 
are not wanting either in profane or 
sacred history. — Compare Esther vi. 1, 
Ac, and Thucydid. i. 129.— [H. C. R.] 

• Supra, ch. 69, and infra, ch. 90. 
The anger of Xerxes, as we see in the 



latter passage, led to very serious con- 
sequences. 

* Calynda was, according to Herodo- 
tus (vii. 98, compared with this passa^), 
a Carian town. For its probable site, 
vide supra, i. 172, note *. Plutarch (de 
Malign. Herod, vol. ii. p. 883J quarrels 
with Herodotus for telling this story at ' 
such length. No doubt he does it in 
part from pride in his countrywoman (see 
above, vii. 99, note "; viii. 69, note *) ; 
but we have rather to regret that his 
information was not so copious about 
others. 

I do not see why Mr. Grote should 
question the sequel of the story (Hist, 
of Greece, vol. v. p. 182, note) — the 
notice taken by Xerxes of the act of Ar- 
temisia, and his mistake of its nature. 
Had the truth been known to him, she 
would certainly have fallen into dis- 
grace, instead of being entrusted with 
the mission recorded, mfra, ch. 103. 
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and that thereby she had the good fortune to procare herself a 
double advantaga For the commander of the Athenian laireme, 
when he saw her bear down on one of the enemy^s fleets thought 
immediately that her vessel was a Greek, or dse had deserted 
from the Persians, and was now fighting on the Greek side ; he 
therefore gave up the chase, and turned away to attack others. 

88. Thus in the first place she saved her life by the actioD, 
and was enabled to get clear off from the battle ; while further, 
it fell out that in the very act of doing the King an injury she 
raised herself to a greater height than ever in his esteem. For 
as Xerxes beheld the fight, he remarked (it is said) the destmo- 
tion of the vessel, whereupon the bystanders observed to him — 
** Seest thou, master, how well Artemisia fights, and how she 
has just sunk a ship of the enemy ?" Then Xerxes asked if it 
were really Artemisia's doing ; and they answered, " Certainly ; 
for they knew her ensign:"^ while all made sure that iJie 
sunken vessel belonged to the opposite sida Every thing, it is 
said, conspired to prosper the queen — ^it was especially fortunate 
for her that not one of those on board the Calyndian ship 
survived to become her accuser. Xerxes, they say, in reply to 
the remarks made to him, observed — " My men have behaved 
like women, my women like men !" 

89. There fell in this combat Ariabignes, one of the chief 
commanders of the fleet,^ who ^vas son of Darius and brother of 
Xerxes ; and with him perished a vast number of men of high, 
repute, Persians, Medes, and allies.* Of the Greeks there died 
only a few ; for, as they were able to swim, all those that were> 
not slain outright by the enemy escaped from the sinking vessel^*- 
and swam across to Salamis. But on the side of the barbarian^^ 
more perished by drowning than in any other way, since the^^ 

' PoIysnuB pretends (Strateg. viii. founds him with Ariomardus, whom h^^ 

• liii. § 1) that Artemisia varied her en- bewails more than once (Pera. 326, 959; - 

signs, sometimes showing Greek, some- Plutarch and Diodorus (xi. 27) repre — " 

times Persian colours. This, however, sent him as the commander of the vesseC^ ^ 

is the refinement of a later age. In Ar- first charged by Ameinias. 
temisia's time ensigns of the kind which * .^chylus professes to meDtion som^^ 

Polyffinus intends were not in use. The twenty of the number (Pers. 307-331)^ 

only ensign was the figure-head, an but his names so rarely accord with thosc^^ 

imiige or picture placed on the prow of of Herodotus, and have for the most part^^ 

the vessel, which could not be changed so fictitious an air about them, that the^r^ 

at pleasure (cf. iii. 59 ; and see Ruhn- can scarcely be regarded as illustrating^ 

ken's Opuscula, p. 414, &cX history (see the remark of Bishop Blom^^ 

' Supra, xii. 97. Anabignes (the field, Pref. ad iEsch. Pers. p. xiv. a<^^ 

Ariamenes of Plutarch, Them. c. 14) fin.). Syennesis, the Cilician prince, i^^ 

commanded the Ionian and Carian con- almost the only name out of the twent^"^ 

tingents. JEschylus does not seem to which can be distinctly recogxuBad a^ 

be aware of his death, unless he con- historical. 
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did not know how to swim. The great destraction took place 
when the ships which had been first engaged began to fly; for 
they who were stationed in the rear, anxions to display their 
valour before tlie eyes of the King, made every effort to force 
their way to the front, and thus became entangled with such of 
their own vessels as were retreating. 

90. In this confusion the following event occurred : Certain 

Phoenicians beloi^ing to the ships which had thus perished 

made their appearance before the King, and laid the blame of 

their loss on the lonians, declariug that they were traitors, and 

had wilfully destroyed the vessels. But the upshot of this 

complaint was, that the Ionian captains escaped the death 

which threatened them, while their Phoenician accusers received 

death as their reward. For it happened that, exactly as they 

•spoke, a Samothracian vessel bore down on an Athenian and 

sank it, but was attacked and crippled immediately by one of 

the Eginetan squadron. Now the Samothracians were expert 

with Uie javelin, and aimed their weapons so well, that they 

cleared the deck of the vessel which had disabled 'their own, 

after which they sprang on board, and took it. This saved the 

lonians. Xerxes, when he saw the exploit, turned fiercely on 

the Phoenicians — (he was ready, in his extreme vexation, to find 

fault with any one) — and ordered their heads to be cut off, to 

prevent them, he said, from casting the blame of their own 

misconduct upon braver men. During the whole time of the 

battle Xerxes sate at the base of the hill called iEgaleos,* over 

against Salamis ; ^ and whenever lie saw any of his own captains 



A The name of ^galeds is applied to 
the entire mountain-range between the 
pass of Dhafni and the coast, by which 
the Eleuainian and Athenian plains are 
Separated (cf. Thucyd. ii. 19 ; Schol. ad 
iSophu (£d. Col. 1114^. The seat of 
Xerxes was said by rhanodemus (ap. 
Plut. Them. c. 13) to have been placed 
^ little #bove the temple of Hercules* 
vrhich is known to have stood on this 
^hore (Ctes. Pers. Exc. § 26 ; Diod. Sic. 
^. 18). Col. Leake believed that he 
liad discovered the ruins of this temple 
near Port Phoron (Demi of Attica, pp. 
'^2y 33) ; but the position of Xerxes must 
have been considerably more to the 
west. 

Acestodorus absurdly declared that 
Xeixes viewed the battle from Mount 
Kerata, on the borders of the Megarid, 
which is eight or nine miles from the 



scene of the action! (Plutarch, 1. s. c). 

The throne of Xerxes, which had 
silver feet, was preserved for many 
years in the Acropolis at Athens, having 
been left behind on his retreat (Harpo- 
crat. and Suidas, ad voc. ipyvpdirovs ; 
Dem. in Timocrat. 741, 7). The gilded 
pai-asol (Plut. Them. c. 16) which shel- 
tered him from the sun seems not to 
have been captured. For a representa- 
tion of the throne of a Persian king, 
vide supra, vii. 16. 

^ [The exact position of Xerxes' seat 
was satisfactorily ascertained by Captain 
(now Admiral) Sir James Stirling and 
myself in 1843. It was on a small 
eminence attached to, and "beneath," 
its N.W. extremity; and that it was at 
this extreme point is shown by its 
being the very part exactly "opposite 
Salamis.' Having sought for its site 
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perform any worthy exploit he inquired concerning him ; and 
the man's name was taken down by his scribes,^ together with 
the names of his father and his city. Ariaramnes too, a Tenaan,* 
who was a friend of the lonians, and present at the time wberecrf 



along the whole of that part of the hill 
to this point, we there perceived that 
the stones had been purposely cleared 
away on its summit, and ranged round 
it so as to form a margin to its levelled 
area Tat A in the plan), which oould 
scarcely have been done for any other 
object than that of witnessing the 
battle; and the place for opposing the 
vast fleet of the Persians oomd not have 



been better chosen by the Gfoeks this 
below this point, which is tlM narrowMk 
part of the bay. It agrees with tiis 
account given in Flutarcm'a life of His- 
mistocles, of the site of the batUa, b 
the part <* where the channel wUdi 
separates the coast of Attica from ths 
island of Salamis is the narrowesfc."— 
G. W.] 




' Supra, vii. 100. Ariaramnes was one (supra, vii. 11), do 

* He was probably one of the royal not seem to have been aasumed by other 
house, since the royal names, of which Persians. 
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I speak, had a share in bringing about the punishment of the 
Phoenicians.' 

91. When the rout of the barbarians began, and they sought 
to make their escape to Phalenmi, the Eginetans, awaiting 
them in the channel,^® performed exploits worthy to be re- 
corded. Through the whole of the confased struggle the 
Athenians employed themselves in destroying such ships as 
either made resistance or fled to shore, while the Eginetans 
dealt with those which endeavoured to escape down the strait; 
so that the Persian vessels were no sooner clear of the Athe- 
nians than forthwith they fell into the hands of the Eginetan 
squadron. 

92. It chanced here that there was a meeting between the 
ship of Themistoclcs, which w£ts hasting in pursuit of the enemy, 
and that of Polycritus, son of Crius the Eginetan,^ which had 
just charged a Sidonian trireme. The Sidonian vessel was the 
same that captured the Eginetan guard-ship oflf Sciathus,' which 
had Pjrtheas, the son of Ischenous, on board — that Pytheas, I 
mean, who fell covered with wounds, and whom the Sidonians 
kept on board their ship, from admiration of his gallantry. 
This man afterwards returned in safety to Egina ; for when the 
Sidonian vessel with its Persian crew fell into the hands of the 
Greeks, he was still found on board. Polycritus no sooner saw 
the Athenian trireme than, knowing at once whose vessel it 
was, as ho observed that it bore the ensign of the admiral, he 
shouted to Themistocles jeeringly, and asked him, in a tone of 
reproach, if the Eginetans did not show themselves rare friends 
to the Medes.^ At the same time, while he thus reproached 
Themistocles, Polycritus bore straight do^vn on the Sidonian. 



• This is the ordinary translation of 
Gaisford's conjectural reading, irpocrc- 
kdfitro. Mr. Blakesley (note ad loc.) 
suggests that the true sense is, "shared 
the punishment;" but he adduces no 
example of this use of the word. 

*° MUllor (iEginet. p. 124) suggests 
that while the battle proceeded within 
the strait, a fresh Eginetan squadron 
arrived from Egina, and occupied the 
channel at its eastern extremity; but if^ 
this had been the case, it is likely that 
we should have had some distinct notice 
of it. Probably Herodotus only means 
that the Eginetan contingent already 
mentioned (ch. 46), which seems to 
have been postod with the Spartans on 
the extreme right (cf. Diod. Sic.xi. 18), 



took up a position across the moutli of 
the channel as soon as the rout began, 
and thus intercepted the flying ships of 
the Persian centre and right wiog. 

^ Crius had been mentioned as one 
of the chief men in Egina (supra, vi. 
73}. 

2 Supra, vii. 181. 

' Polycritus imdoubtedly spoke with 
special reference to the chai^ of Me- 
dism brought against hia father (supra, 
vi. 50). Possibly Themistocles had 
been among those who induced the 
Athenians to retain his father in cus- 
tody, despit-e the solicitations of Leo- 
tychides. The plea alleged on the 
occasion (vi. 85) savours of his clever- 
ness and unscrupulousness. 
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Such of the barbarian vessels as escaped from the battle fled to 
Phalerom, and there sheltered themselves under the protection 
of the land army. 

93. The Greeks who gained the greatest glory of all in the 
sea-fight ofiF Salamis were the Eginetans,* and after them the 
Athenians. The individuals of most distinction were Polycritus 
the Eginetan, and two Athenians, Eumenes of Anagyrus,** and 
Ameinias of Palleae ; • the latter of whom had pressed Arte- 
misia so hard. And assuredly, if he had known that the vessel 
carried Artemisia on board, he would never have given over the 
chase till he had either succeeded in taking her, or else been 
taken himself. For the Athenian captains had received special 
orders touching the queen ; and moreover a reward of ten 
thousand drachmas^ had been proclaimed for any one who 
should make her prisoner; since there was great indignation 
felt that a. woman should appear in arms against Athens. 
However, as I said before, she escaped ; and so did some others 
whose ships survived the engagement ; and these were all now 
assembled at the port of Phalerum. 

94. The Athenians say that Adeimantus, the Corinthian com- 
mander, at the moment when the two fleets joined battle, was 
seized with fear, and being beyond measure alarmed, spread his 
sails, and hasted to fly away ; on which the other Corinthians, 
seeing their leader's ship in full flight, sailed oflf likewise. They 
had reached in their flight that part of the coast of Salamis 
where stands the temple of Minerva Sciras,^ when they met a 
light bark, a very strange apparition : it was never discovered 



* Plutarch (de Malign. Herod, vol. 
ii. p. 871, D.) carps at this statement ; 
but it is confirmed by Ephonis (Fr. 
112), Diodorus (xi. 27), and JElian 
(Var. H. xii. 10). Diodorus ascribes it 
to the jealousy of the Spartans that 
Egina was preferred above Athens. 
His account appears to be independent 
of that of our author. 

Pindar has a fine allusion to the glory 
gained by the Eglnetans in the battle 
(Isthm. iv. 48-50, ed. Dissen). 

^ Anagyrus was one of the maritime 
demes between the Piraeus and Sunium 
(Strab. ix. p. 578). It seems to have 
lain near Cape Zoster, the modem Lutn- 
httrdha (Pausan. i. xxxi. § 1). The exact 
site has been determined to the neigh- 
bourhood of Vari by an inscription 
which is given in Chandler (Travels, 
vol. ii. ch. xxxi. p. 160). Eumenes of 



Anagyrus is not elsewhere noticed. 

" Supra, ch. 84, note ». 

^ Ten thousand drachmas would be 
equal to 406/. of our money. 

^ I cannot pretend to fix the site of 
this temple, which ii mentioned, I be- 
lieve, by no other author. Kiepert 
(Blatt X.) and Colonel Leake (Demi, p. 
172) are at variance on the subject. 
That the Athenians worshipped Minerva 
under the name of Sciras is well known. 
The Scira or Scirophoria, from which 
the Attic month received its name, were 
in her lionour. There was also a temple 
of Minerva Sciras at Phalerum (Pausan. 
I. i. § 4, xxxvi. § 3). The origin of the 
name was to the Greeks themselves un- 
certain (Schol. Aristoph. Eccl. 18; Har- 
pt^crat. ad voc. lKlf>ov ; Etym. Magn. ad 

VOC. ^KipO<popiWV^, 

1 1 
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that any one had sent it to them ; and till it appeared they weie 
altogether ignorant how the battle was going. That there was 
something beyond nature in the matter they judged from this — 
that when the men in the bark drew near to their ships they 
addressed them, saying — ^* Adeimantus, while thou playest the 
traitor's part, by withdrawing all these ships, and flying away 
from the fight, the Greeks whom thou hast deserted are de- 
feating their foes as completely as they ever wished in their 
prayers." Adeimantus, however, would not believe what the 
men said ; whereupon they told him, '' he might take them 
with him as hostages, and put them to death if he did not find 
the Greeks winning." Then Adeimantus put about^ both he 
and those who were with him ; and they re-joined the fleet when 
the victory was already gained. Such is the tale which the 
Athenians tell concerning them of Corinth ; these latter how- 
ever do not allow its truth.® On the contrary, they declare 
that they were among those who distinguished themselves most 
in the fight. And the rest of Greece bears witness in their 
favour.^ 

95. In the midst of the confusion Aristides, the son of 
Lysimachus, the Athenian, of whom I lately spoke as a man of 
the greatest excellence, performed the following service. He 
took a number of the Athenian heavy-armed troops, who had 
previously been stationed along the shore of Salamis, and, land- 
ing >vith them on the islet of Psyttaleia, slew all the Persians 
by whom it was occupied.^ 



* There can be no doubt that the 
tale was altogether false — one of those 
calumnies which, under feelings strongly 
excited, men circulate against their 
enemies. From the year b.c. 433, when 
the Athenians took part with the Cor- 
cyrsoans against Corinth (Thucyd. i. 
44-51), a deadly feud sprang up between 
them and the Corinthians. The Co- 
rinthian attack upon Potidaea (ib. 56-65) 
aggravated the breach. In this Aristeus, 
the son of Adeimantus, took a prominent 
part. We can well understand how, 
under such circumstances, new calum- 
nies were invented, or old ones raked 
up, blackening the character of the 
countrymen and the father of Aristeus. 

Plutarch's witnesses (de Malign. 
Herod, vol. ii. p. 870) are not needed 
to destroy the credit of the story. He- 
rodotus plainly disbelieved it. He re- 
corded it probably more on account of 
its poetic character than from ill-will 



towards Corinth, which he elsewhere 
shows no disposition to treat with un- 
fairness (see y. 75 and 92, iz. 105). Die 
Chrysostom's tale against Herodotus 
(Drat, xxxvii. p. 456, C; supra, vol. i. 
p. 65) is not worthy of a moment's 
attention. 

* Even the Athenians bore a sUent 
testimony to the brave conduct of the 
Corinthians on the occasion, by allowing 
the following inscription on those who 
fell to remain at Salamis:— 

*0 ^fvt, tvyiip6y wot jiyaioiuv Sarv Kopu^ov, 

Nvi' 6i avdfiaro^ v^<ro7 «x*^ SoAsfUf * 
'EvBdSt ^oivurtra^ i^of xoi Hipvaus iXSafrt%, 

(Plut de MaUgn. Herod. L a <x) 

' Whatever the number of the Per- 
sian troops in Psyttaleia -(supra, ch. 76, 
note ^, their destruction appears to 
have bieen regarded as one of the chief 
calamities of the battle. JSochyluf 
represents Xerxes as tearing his gar- 
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96. As soon as the sea-fight was ended,^ the Greeks drew 
together to Salamis all the wrecks that were to be found in that 



menis and Bhrieking aloud when he 
beheld the slaughter (Pera. 474). The 
slain, according to him, consisted of 
men of the first rank, the best and 
brayept of the native Persians, ^e prin- 
cipal dependance of the Great King 
{iKfuuoi ^^ly, ^x^y t' Apurroi, ic€^ 
y4p€uaM iicwoerus, uin^ r* tuftuert •witrriv 
iw rpArois M, Pers. 447-449). This hai^ 
monises with a tradition, which I do 
not think we should be justified in re- 
jecting whollj, that among them were 
three nephews of Zerzes, the sons of 
his sister Sandac^, who were taken pri- 
soners, and brought to Themistocles 
(Pint. Them. c. 13; Aristid. c. 9). 
Whether these youths were sacrificed or 
not^ is a further question, which one is 
glad to resoWe in the nenitive, on the 
noond mentioned by Mr. Grote?Hist. of 
Greece, vol. Y. p. 177, note). JSschylus 
agrees with Herodotus in placing the 
attack on the Persians in Psyttaleia 
towards the close of the action. He 
represents it, however, as made by the 
actual crews of the ships engaged, who 
armed themselves for the purpose (Pers. 
460-463). 

» The description of the battle of 
Salamis in .fischylus (Pers. 359-438), as 
the account of an eye-witness and com- 
batant, must always hold a primary 
place among the records of the time. 
It does not appear to have been known 
to Herodotus, yet it confirms his ac- 
count in all the principal features ; for 
instance, in the following: — 1. The mes- 
sage sent to Xerxes, informing him that 
the Greeks were about to disperse. 2. 
His night-movement to enclose them. 
3. The bold advance of the Greeks to 
meet their foes. 4. The commence- 
ment of the engngement by a charge on 
tiie part of a single Greek ship. 5. The 
crash and confusion among the Per- 
sians. 6. The arrangement of their 
fleet in more than a single line (^schy- 
lus says, ** in three lines ''). 7. The great 
loss of Persians of high rank. And, 8. 
The prolonged resistance and final dis- 
orderly flight of the Persians. .^Eschy- 
lus goes into no detail with regard to 
names or nations, except that he gives 
a list of the grandees who fell upon the 
Persian side, which turns out on exa- 
mination to be worthless. He adds 
little to the information which Hero- 
dotus supplies — only, I think, these 
£aetB : — 1. That the Persian fleet was 



drawn up in three lines (1. 372). 2. 
That on both sides the fleets advanced 
with loud cries and shouts. 3. That 
the Greek right wing advanced fijvt (1. 
405). And, 4. That the Greeks executed 
against the Persians the manoBuvre of 
the wtpiwKoos (1. 423-424). 

These remarks were written before 
the publication of Mr. Blakesley*s edition 
of Herodotus. A careful consideration 
of his Excursus on Book viii. (vol. ii. 
pp. 400>419]) has failed to convince me 
that there is any essential opposition 
between the accounts of .£schylus and 
Herodotus. Mr. Blakesley thinks that 
the description of the battle in JEschy- 
lus is "quite incompatible" with the 
arrangement of the Persian fleet in 
line along the Attic coast, and that it 
implies, on the contrary, that the fleet 
(or the part of it first engaged) was 
drawn up (uttoss the channel which 
separates Salamis from the mainland. 
His reasons seem to be chiefly the fol- 
lowing: — 1. If the position had been 
such as Herodotus describes, the Per- 
sians could not have been attacked un- 
expectedly ; 2. The right wing of the 
Greeks could not have been first seen 
leading the onset ; 3. The Persian fleet 
would not have presented the appear- 
ance of a stream of ships {ptdfia, 1. 414); 
4. They would not have nm foul of one 
another ; 5. They could not have been 
eurrounded by the Greeks ; and 6. They 
would not, when defeated, have escaped 
into the open sea (irfXcryfoK 4Xa, 1. 429). 
In reply to these objections let it be re- 
marked, 1. .^schylus does not speak of 
any surprise further than this, that when 
the Persians expected no resistance, 
they found the Greeks sailing out to 
meet them ; 2. The right wing of the 
Greeks is not said to have been first 
seen; on the contrary, they were all 
seen at once {BoSis 8i irdlyrcr ^(Tok 
4K<payt7s (Sc7v, 1. 400), but the right 
wing led {rh Ht^ihy .... ^c<to, 401, 
402) ; 3. The term p€vfM is applied by 
.^scbylus and the other tragedians to 
any great host, in the sense of "flood" 
rather than of ** stream " (cf. iBsch. 
Pers. 90; Soph. Ant. 129; Eurip. Iph. 
T. 1437) ; 4. Herodotus clearly explains 
the cause of the confusion in ch. 89 — it 
arose from the pressure towards the 
front of the second and third lines ; 5. 
The Persian fleet is not surrounded in 
the description of ^Bschylus ; but after 
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quarter/ and prepared themselves for another engagement, 
supposing that the King would renew the fight with the vessels 
which still remained to him. Many of the wrecks had been 
carried away by a westerly wind to the coast of Attica, where 
they were thrown upon the strip of shore called Colias.* Thus 
not only were the prophecies of Bacis and MusaBUS • concerning 
this battle fulfilled completely, but likewise, by the place to 
which the wrecks were drifted, the prediction of Lysistfatus, an 
Athenian soothsayer, uttered many years before these events, 
and quite forgotten at the time by all the Greeks, was fully 
accomplished. The words were — 

" Then shall the sight of the oars fiU Colian dames with amazement." 

Now this must have happened as soon as the King was de- 
parted.^ 

97. Xerxes, when he saw the extent of his loss, began to be 
afraid lest the Greeks might be counselled by the lonians, or 
without tlieir advice might determine, to sail straight to the 
Hellespont and break down the bridges there ; in which case he 
would be blocked up in Europe, and run great risk of perishing. 
Ho therefore made up his mind to fly ; but, €is he wished to 
hide his purpose alike from the Greeks and from his own 
people, he set to work to carry a mound across the channel to 



the rout has begun, the irepdrXoos is 
practised upon various knots of vessels 
(note the imperfect tense, tBuvov) ; and 
6. While it may be granted that the 
bulk of the Persian fleet made at once 
for the Attic shore, a part may weU 
have fled into the open sea — in panic, or 
as the readiest course, or because the 
coast (where it could be used) was occu- 
pied (see Herod, ch. 91). The pursuit 
of these would continue, when the 
others were safe ashore ; and hence 
iEschylus winds up his account with 
their destruction. Mr. Blakesley's fur- 
ther objection that the wrecks would 
not have been thrown so far down the 
coast as Cape Colias, if the battle had 
taken place in the strait (p. 414), de- 
pends for its force on his assumption 
that the ordinary land and sea breezes 
alone blew on the day of the battle ; 
but Herodotus speaks of a westerly 
breeze (ch. 96) having sprung up, whicn 
seems to have been a casual wind, and 
not the ordinary sea-breeze. 

* According to Diodorus, the Greeks 
had 40 8hij« destroyed, the Persians 
200. The Persians had also several 



ships captured (xi. 19). 

^ Strabo seems to have mistaken the 
site of C61ias, which he places (ix. p. 
578) near Anaphlystus, i.e. not far from 
Sunium. Pausanias tells us (i. i. § 4) 
that it was a promontory little more 
than two miles from PhalSrum ; and 
this is confirmed by Stephen (ad voc), 
and to a certain extent by Aristophanes 
(Lysist. 2V who indicates that it was in 
the neighoourhood of Athens. There 
can be little doubt that it is the modem 
Cape of Trispyrgif where the remains of 
a temple, probably that of Venus Colias, 
have been discovered. Colonel Leake 
remarks, that " this is precisely the part 
of the coast upon which vessels would 
be thrown by such a wind as appears 
from Herodotus and Plutarch to have 
blown on the day of Salamis " (Demi of 
Attica, pp. 51, 52V 

• Concerning these poets, see above, 
vii. 6, note *, and viii. 20, note '. 

^ When the inhabitants of Attica re^ 
turned on the departure of Xerxes, the 
Colian women would find their i^ore 
covei'ed with the oars and wrecka. 
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Salamisy* and at the 8ame time began fastening a number of 
Phoenician merchant ships together, to serve at once for a 
bridge and a wall. He likewise made many warlike prepara- 
tions, as if- he were about to engage the Greeks once more at 
sea. Now, when these things were seen, all grew fully per- 
suaded that the King was bent on remaining, and intended 
to push the war in good earnest. Mardonius, however, was in 
no respect deceived ; for long acquaintance enabled him to read 
all the King's thoughts.* Meanwhile, Xerxes, though engaged 
in this way, sent off a messenger to carry inteUigence of his 
misfortune to Persia.® 

98. Nothing mortal travels so fast as these Persian messen- 
gers. The entire plan is a Persian invention; and this is' the 
method of it. Along the whole line of road there are men 
(they say) stationed with horses, in number equal to the number 
of days which the journey takes, allowing a man and horse to 
each day; and these men will not be hindered from accom- 
plishing at their best speed the distance which they have to go, 
either by snow, or rain, or heat, or by the darkness of night. 
The first rider delivers his despatch to the second, .and the 
second passes it to the thirc^; and so it is borne from hand to 
hand along the whole line, like the light in the torch-race, 
which the Greeks celebrate to Vulcan.^" The Persians give 
the riding post in this manner, the name of " Angarum." ^ 



* In thifl way Alexander afterwards 
succeeded in reducing Tyre, though the 
Tyriana were masters of the sea (Arrian, 
ii. 18). The island Tyre, however, lay 
within half a mile of the mainland (Scy- 
Iax, Peripl. p. 101; Q. Curt. iv. 8); while 
Salamis is nearly a mile from the shore. 
Also, the channel in the former case was 
at most three fathoms in depth, while 
at Salatnis the depth of the strait reaches 
four fathoms at the point where it is 
shallowest. (See the Chart, supra, p. 
272.) 

Cteoas (Pen. £xc. § 26) and Strabo 
(ix. p. 573) represent the mound as 
begun before the battle. 

• According to Herodotus, this was 
the tecond special messenger despatched 
(supra, ch. 54). ^£schylus makes him 
the fi^^^ or at least the first to arrixc 
(cf. "Tersas, 14, 15, ko^tc ns iyytkos 
otr9 Tis Imrths Atrrv rh HcpaiK^y &^i- 

^ Tne torch-race was not peculiar to 
Vulcan. Herodotus has already in- 
formed us that it formed at Athens a 



part of the worship of Pan (vi. 105). 
From other sources we learn .tliat it was 
celebrated to Minerva, to Prometheus 
(Schol. ad Arist. llan. 133; Harpocrat. 
ad voc. kofiirds), and in later times to 
Bendis (Plat. Rep. p. 328, A.). 

The nature of the contest has been 
fully considered by Dr. Liddell, in 
Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities, ar- 
ticle Aciftxa8T}(^p(a, to which the reader 
is referred. 

* The explanation of this term is ren- 
dered peculiarly difficult by the evidence 
we possess of the arbitrary application 
of names to the Eastern Post-office, and 
by our consequent uncertainty as to the 
direction in which we are to search for 
an etvmology. Under the Caliphs the 
postal service of the Empire was desig- 
nated by the name of Berid, a title 
which was long the despair of Arab 
etymologers, but which we now know 
to have been derived from the accident 
of dock-tailed mules (Persian burideh, 
"cut or docked") being employed to 
carry the expresses ; and it is thus quite 
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99. At Susa, on the arrival of the first message, which said 
that Xerxes was master of Athens, such was the delight of the 
Persians who had remained behind, that they forthwith strewed 
all the streets with myrtle boughs,^ and burnt incense, and fell 
to feasting and merriment. In like manner, when the second 
message reached them, so sore was their dismay, that they all 
with one accord rent their garments, and cried aloud, and wept 
and wailed without stint They laid the blame of the disaster 
on Mardonius; and their grief on the occasion was less on 
account of the damage done to their ships, than owing to the 
alarm which they felt about the safety of the King. Hence 
their trouble did not cease till Xerxes himself, by his airival, 
put^an end to their fears.' 

100. And now Mardonius, perceiving that Xerxes took the 
defeat of his fleet greatly to hearty and suspecting that he had 
made up his mind to leave Athens and fly away, began to 
think of the likelihood of his being visited with punishment for 
having persuaded the King to undertake the war. He therefore 
considered that it would be the best tiling for him to adventure 
further, and either become the conqueror of Greece — which was 
the result he rather expected — or else die gloriously after 
aspiring to a noble achievement. So with these thoughts in his 
mind, he said one day to the King — 

" Do not grieve, master, or take so greatly to heart thy late 
loss. Our hopes hang not altogether on the late of a few 



possible that arujdr may represent some 
kindred epithet (such as " painted," for 
instance, from angaridenf "to paint," or 
" registered " from angdrchf ** an account 
book "; applied to post-horses or camels 
in the earlier period. My own idea is, 
however, that iyyapor is a corruption of 

harkdreh {^JS y^\ or, according to the 

vulgar pronunciation, Imhkdreh^ which 
litei-ally signifies " a man fit for every 
sort of work," but which is specifically 
applied to express messengers, whether 
travelling on foot, on horseback, or on 
dromedaries. It is probable that in the 
tiuio of Herodotus swift camels were 
employed in the postal service of the 
Persian Empire, as in the instance men- 
tioned bv JStrabo (p. 724), where the 
news of the death of Philotas and orders 
for the execution of his fatlier Parmenio 
were thus conveyed from the vicinity of 
Herat to Ecbatana or Hamadan, a dis- 
tance of 850 miles, in 11 days; and it is 



interesting, therefore, to obeerve that 
the dromedaries used for such purposes 
are still known by no other name than 
karhdreh throughout both India and 
Persia.— [H. C. R.] 

* Supra, vii. 54. 

' The representation of Herodotus is 
more Oriental^ and therefore probably 
more truthful, than that of .£schylus. 
The latter exhibits but little acquaint- 
ance with Oriental feelings or cus- 
toms. Instead of representing the safety 
of the King as the first thought of the 
Persians, his messenger is on the stage 
for half a scene before the point is 
touched. It is then certainly put for- 
ward with some prominency, but it is 
not dwelt upon. And the grief and 
wailing contiuAie unabated, not only tiU 
Xerxes makes his appearance, but to the 
end of the i)lay. The poet's motive is 
obvious. It would not have pleased 
the Greeks to imagine that the Persians 
cared but little for their losses. 
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planks, bnt on onr brave steeds and horsemen. These fellows, 
whom thou imaginest to have quite conquered us, will not ven- 
ture — ^no, not one of them — ^to come ashore and contend with 
our land army ; nor will the Greeks who are upon the mainland 
fight our troops; such as did so, have received their punish- 
ment. If thou so please^t, we may at once attack the Pelo- 
ponnese ; if thou wonldst rather wait a while, that too is in our 
power. Only be not disheartened. For it is not possible that 
the Greeks can avoid being brought to account, alike for this 
and for their former injuries; nor can they anyhow escape 
being thy slaves. Thou shouldst therefore do as I have said. 
If, however, thy mind is made up, and thou art resolved to 
retreat and Jead away thy army, listen to the counsel which, in 
that case, I have to offer. Make not the Persians, O King ! a 
laughing-stock to the Greeks. If thy affairs have succeeded ill, 
it has not been by their fault ; thou canst not say that thy 
Persians have ever shown themselves cowards. What matters 
it if Phoenicians and Egyptians, Cyprians and Cilicians, have 
misbehaved ? — ^their misconduct touches not us. Since then thy 
Persians are without fault, be advised by me. Depart home, if 
thou art so minded, and take with thee the bulk of thy army ; 
but first let me choose out 300,000 troops, and let it be my task 
to bring Greece beneath thy sway." 

101. Xerxes, when he heard these words, felt a sense of joy 
and delight, like a man who is relieved from care. Answering 
Mardonius, therefore, " that he would consider his counsel, and 
let him know which course he might prefer," Xerxes proceeded 
to consult with the chief men among the Persians ; and because 
Artemisia on the former occasion had shown herself the only 
person who knew what was best to be done, he was pleased to 
summon her to advise him now. As soon as she arrived, he put 
forth all the rest, both councillors and body-guards, and said to 
her : — 

"Mardonius wishes me to stay and attack the Peloponnese. 
My Persians, he says, and my other land forces, are not to 
blame. for the disasters which have befallen our arms; and of 
this he declares they would very gladly give me the proof He 
therefore exhorts me, either to stay and act as I have said, or to 
let him choose out 300,000 of my troops — wherewith he under- 
takes to reduce Greece beneath my sway — while I myself retire 
with the rest of my forces, and withdraw into my own country. 
Do thou, therefore, as thou didst counsel me so wisely to decline 
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the Bea-fight, now also advise me in this matter, and say, 
which course of the twain I ought to take for my ovni good." 

102. Thus did the King ask Artemisia's counsel; and the 
following are the words wherewith she answered him : — 

" 'Tis a hard thing, O King ! to give the best possible advice 
to one who j^ks our counsel. Nevertheless, as thy affairs now 
stand, it seemeth to me that thou wilt do right to return home. 
As for Mardonius, if he prefers to remain, and undertakes to do 
as he has said, leave him behind by all means, with the troops 
which he desires. If his design succeeds, and he subdues the 
Greeks, as he promises, thine is the conquest, master ; for thy 
slaves will have accomplished it. If, on the other hand, affairs 
run couDter to his wishes, we can suffer no great loss, so long as 
thou art safe, and thy house is in no danger. The Greeks^ too, 
while thou livest, and thy house flourishes, must be prepared to 
fight full many a battle for their freedom ; whereas if Mardpnius 
fall, it matters nothing — ^they will have gained but a poor 
triumph — a victory over one of thy slaves I Remember also, 
thou goest home having gained the purpose of thy expedition ;* 
for thou hast burnt Athens ! " 

103. The advice of Artemisia pleased Xerxes well ; for she 
had exactly uttered liis own thoughts. I, for my part, do not 
believe that he would have remained, had all his counsellor^y 
both men and women, united to urge his stay, so great was tht^ 
alarm that he felt. As it was, he gave praise to Artemisia, and 
entrusted certain of his children to her care, ordering her to 
convey them to Ephesus ; for he had been accompanied on th^ 
expedition by some of his natural sons. 

104. He likewise sent away at this time one of the principal 
of his eunuchs,*^ a man named Hermotimus, a Pedasian, whcF 
was bidden to take charge of these sons. Now the Pedasian^ 
inhabit the region above Halicarnassus ; * aud it is related o^ 

* Vide supra, ch. 68, § 1. itMlf in the reign of this last king. 

* We have here the first instance in • For the situation of Pedasus, vid^ 
authentic Persian history of the influence supra, i. 175, note ^ It is curious tha^ 
of the eunuchs, which afterwards became Herodotus should have given the stor^ 
so great an evil. Ctesias indeed repre- of the beard in two places ; buti soe nc^ 
sents almost every Persian king as under sufficient grounds for questioning tb^ 
the influence of one or more eunuchs, genuineness of either passage. " Ali^ 
Pesitjicaa and Bagapates have great quando bonus dormitat." The discre^' 
weight with Cyrus (Pers. Exc. § 5 and pancy as to the number of times tha-^ 
§ 9), Ixabates and Aspadates with Cam- the phenomenon had occurred — ^twice>, 
byse8(ibid.); Labyzus rules the paeudo- as here, or thrice, as related befor^J 
Smerdis (§ 11), Natacas, Xei-xes (§ 20), (1. s. c.) — ^is more like the inaccuracy o^ 
&c. But the influence of the seraglio an original writer than the error of 9> 
seems really to have first developed forger or a copyist. 
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tliuiu, that in thuir cuuntiy the follow ing circinnstaiice happens: 
AVhen a mischance is about to befall any of their neighbours 
'within a certain time, the priestess of Minerva in their city 
grows a long beard. This has already taken place on two 
occasions. 

105. The Hermotimus of whom I spoke above was, as I said, 

a Pedasian ; and he, of all men whom we know, took the most 

cruel vengeance on the person who had done him an injury. 

He had been made a prisoner of war, and when his captors sold 

him, he was bought by a certain Panionius, a native of Chios, 

who made his living by a most nefarious traflBc. Whenever 

he could get any boys of unusual beauty, he made them eunuchs, 

and, carrying them to Sardis or Ephesus, sold them for large 

sums of money. For the barbarians value eunuchs more than 

others, since they regard them as more trustworthy. Many 

were the slaves that Panionius, who made his living by the 

practice, had thus treated ; and among them was this Hermo- 

timm of whom I have here made mention. However, he was 

^ot without his share of good fortune ; for after a while he .was 
. «ent from Sardis, together with other gifts, as a present to the 
ting. Nor was it long before he came to be esteemed by 
X.^rxe8 more highly than aU his eunuchs. 

106. When the King was on his way to Athens with the Per- 

^^^lA army, and abode for a time at Sardis, Hermotimus hap- 

r^^^ned to make a journey upon business into Mysia ; and there, 

^^^ a district whicli is called Atameus, but belongs to Chios,^ he 

^xxanced to fell in with Panionius. Recognising him at once, he 

^^^^tered into a long and friendly talk with him, wherein he 

^^^unted up the numerous blessings he enjoyed through his 

'^^^eans, and promised him all manner of favours in return, if he 

^^"^uld bring his household to Sardis and live there. Panionius 

^'^ ^8 -overjoyed, and, accepting the offer made him, came pre- 

^^ntly, and brought with him his wife and children. Then 

^^^^ermotimus, when he had got Panionius and all his family into 

^^-is power, addressed him in these words : — 

" Thou man, who gettest a living by viler deeds than any one 
^^^Ise in the whole world, what Avrong to thee or thine had I or 
*^^y of mine done, that thou shouldst have made me the nothing 
^Viat I now am ? Ah ! surely thou thoughtest that the gods 
^'^Dok no note of thy crimes. But they in their justice have 
^^ slivered thee, the doer of unrighteousness, into my hands; 

7 Vide Bupra, i. 160 ; vi. 28, 29. 
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and now thou canst not complain of the vengeance which I am 
resolved to take on thee." 

After these reproaches, Hermotimns commanded the four 
sons of Panionius to be brought, and forced the fSftther to make 
them eunuchs with his own hand. Unable to resist^ he did as 
Hermotimus required; and then his sons were made to treat 
him in the self-same way. So in this way there came to Panio- 
nius requital at the hands of Hermotimus. 

107. Xerxes, after charging Artemisia to cojivey his sons safe 
to Ephesus,^ sent for Mardonius, and bade him choose from all 
his army such men as he wished, and see that he made* his 
achievements answer to his promises. During this day he did 
no more ; but no sooner was night come, than he issued his 
orders, and at once the captains of the ships left Phalemm, and 
bore away for the Hellespont, each making all the speed he 
could, and hasting to guard the bridges against the King^s 
return. On their way, as they sailed by Zdster, where certain 
narrow points of land project into the sea,* they took the cliffs 
for vessels, and fled far away in alarm. Discovering their mis- 
take, however, after a time, they joined company once more, 
and proceeded upon their voyage. 

108. Next day the Greeks, seeing the land force of the bar- 
barians encamped in the same place, thought that their ships 
must still be lying at Phalerum ; and, expecting another attack 
from that quarter, made preparations to defend themselves. 
Soon however news came tibat the ships were all departed and 
gone away ; whereupon it was instantly resolved to make sail in 
pursuit. They went as far as Andros ; ^° but, seeing nothing of 
the Persian fleet, they stopped at that place, and held a council 
of war. At this council Themistocles advised that the Greeks 
should follow on through the islands, still pressing the pursuit, 
and making all haste to the Hellespont, there to break down 
the bridges. Eurybiades, however, delivered a contrary opinion. 
" If," he said, " the Greeks should break down the bridges, it 
would be the worst thing that could possibly happen for Greece. 
The Persian, supposing that his retreat were cut ofiF, and he 

' Supi*a, ch. 103. been mistaken by the PeraianB for ships. 

' Cape Zoster is undoubtedly the ^^ The Persian fleet not being in sight 

modern Cape Lumbardha, It has the off the Eubc^m coast when the Greeks 

island Phaura (now Fleta) in its front had passed Andros, and could have a 

(cf. Strab. ix. p. 578). The promontory full view to the north, they would know 

is a "peninsula, terminating in three that pursuit was vain. This may ac- 

capes ** (Leake*s Demi, p. 55) ; but it is count for their going so fu* and no 

not very likely that they could have further. 
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compelled to remain in Europe, would be sure never to give 
them any peace. Inaction on his part would ruin aU his 
affairs, and leave him no chance of ever getting back to Asia- 
nay, would even cause his army to perish by famine : whereas, 
if he bestirred himself, and acted vigorously, it was likely that 
the whole of Europe would in course of time become subject to 
him ; since, by degrees, the various towns and tribes would 
either fall before his arms, or else agree to terms of submission ; 
and in this way, his troops would find food sufiBcient for them, 
since each year the Greek harvest would be theirs. As it was, 
the Persian, because he had lost the sea-fight, intended evidently 
to remain no longer in Europe. The Greeks ought to let him 
depart; and when he was gone from among them, and had 
returned into his own country, then would be the time for them 
to contend with him for the possession of that'' 

The other captains of the Peloponnesians declared themselves 
of the same mind. 

109. ^Vhereupon Themistocles, finding that the majority was 
against him, and that he could not persuade them to piish on to 
the Hellespont, changed round,* and. addressing himself to the 
Athenians, who of all the allies were the most nettled at the 
enemy's escape, and who eagerly desired, if the other Greeks 
would not stir, to sail on by themselves to the Hellespont and 
break the bridges, spake as follows : — 

" I have often myself witnessed occasions, and I have heard 
of many more from others, where men who had been conquered 
by an enemy, having been driven quite to desperation, have 
renewed the fight, and retrieved their former disasters. We 
have now had the great good luck to save both ourselves and 
all Greece by the repulse of this vast cloud of men ; let us then 
be content and not press them too hard, now that they have 
begun to fly. Be sure we have not done this by our own might. 
It is the work of gods and heroes, who were jealous^ that one 
man should be king at once of Europe and of Asia — more 
especially a man like this, unholy and presumptuous — a man 
who esteems alike things sacred and things profane ; who has 
cast down and burnt the very images of the gods themselves ;* 



* Plutarch (Them. c. 16) attributes * iEschylus describes the conduct of 
Themistocles' change of mind to a con- the Persians towards the Qreek temples 
forence wMch he held with Aristides; and altars in terms even stronger tnaa 
but there is no reason to doubt the nar- these : — oh Otwv fipirri ^iovyro ffv\^, 
rative of Herodotus. oi/9h xtfixpdvcu vtiis' fimfxol 8* Aieroty 

* Supra, vii. 10, § 5. HcufiSyMV 0* lipifiara trpS fi^i(a ^^Syiv 
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who eren caoac-d the sea to be scoaTged with rods and eoD- 
manded fettere to h^ thrown into it.* At present all is veD 
with OS — let OS then abide in Greece, and loc^ to onraelTcs and 
to onr families. The Barbarian is clean gone— we have driren 
him ofT— let each now repair his own house, and sow his land 
dih'gently. In the spring we will take ship and eiH to the 
Hellessfiont and to Ionia ! '' 

All this Themistocles said in the hope of establishing a claim 
upon the KJTig ; for he wanted to hare a safe retreat in case any 
mis/^hance should befall him at Athens* — ^which indeed came to 
pass afterwards.' 

110. At present. howcTer, he dissembled; and the AtheniaDs 
were persuaded by his words. For they were ready now to do 
what^^'ver he advised; since they had always esteemed him a 
wise man, and he had lately proved himself most truly wise and 
well-judging. Accordingly, they came in to his views ; where- 
upon he lost no time in sending messengers, on board a light 
liark, to the King, choosing for this purpose men whom he could 
trust to keep his instnictions secret, even although they should 
be put to every kind of torture. Among them was the house- 
slave Sicinnus, the same whom he had made use of previously.'* 

i^aif4<rrp€trreu fi^pttv (Ven. 8(i5-808) ; ben were restored (see Leake's Athens, 
aiid Cicero relates (De Leg. ii. 10, ad p. 12,. 
fin. I that an iconoclastic spirit was at * Supra, rii. 35. 
work, the ground of the destruction * According to Thucydides (i. 137\ 
being that the Greeks shut up their Themistocles did actually claim credit 
gods within walls, whereas the whole with the Persians for preventing the 
world is the true temple of the Supreme, destruction of the bridge ; but it is diffi* 
3Ir. BlakeHlcy (note ad loc. and Excursus cult to imagine him looking forward at 
to Jiftok iii. vol. i. p. 435^ denies that this time to such a contingency as exile, 
the Persian religion can at this time {>till, as Blr. Grote observes, '* long- 
liavc been iconoclastic, and instances sighted cimning " was one of the leading 
" the Magian hero-worship at Ilium, and traits of his character; and "a clever 
the scrui)ulous reverence for Delos ex- man, tainted with such constant guilt, 
hiliite<l by Datis," as conclusive on the might naturally calculate on being one 
subject, liut Datis was a Mede, not a day detected and punished'* (^Hist. of 
Persian, and would therefore, of coiirae, Greece, vol. v. pp. 188, 189). 
\hs free from the spirit; and the sacrifices ' Cf. Thucyd. 1. s. c, where the dr- 
at the Hellespont may easily have been cumstances by which Themistocles be- 
misundcrstood by the Greeks (see note ^ came involved in the faU of Pausanias 
on Book vii. ch. 4:J). From the Persian are fully given. See also Plutarch, 
Insci-iptions there is every reason to Them. c. 23-28. 

believe that the Court Religion was * Supra, ch. 75. Plutarch (Them, 
still pure in the reign of Xerxes. c. 16) makes a certain Amaoes, one of 

Many remains of the temples burnt at the royal eunuchs who had been taken 
this time continued to the days of Pau- prisoner in the recent battle, the chief 
Kiinias (i. i. § 4; x. xxxiv. § 2), who messenger on this occasion. In this he 
Ijclievcd the Greeks to have {mssed a is followed h^ Polywnus (Strat. i. xxx. 
decree against restoring them. (Cf. § 3). But Diodurus (xi. 19) and Justin 
Lycurg. c. liCocrat. 81, p. 158.) But (ii. 13) confirm Herodotus. 
there ctm be no doubt that great num- 
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When the men reached Attica, all the others stayed with the 
boat ; but Sicinnus went up to the King, and spake to him as 
follows : — 

" I am sent to thee by Themistocles, the son of Neocles, who 
is the leader of the Athenians, and the wisest and bravest man 
of all the allies, to bear thee this message : ' Themistocles the 
Athenian, anxious to render thee a service, has restrained the 
Greeks, who were impatient to pursue thy ships, and to break 
up the bridges at the Hellespont. Now, therefore, return home 
at thy leisure.' " 

The messengers, when they had performed their errand, 
sailed back to the fleet. 

111. And the Greeks, having resolved that they would 
neither proceed further in pursuit of the barbarians, nor push 
forward to the Hellespont and destroy the passage, laid siege to 
Andros, intending to take the town by storm.* For Themis- 
tocles had required the Andrians to pay down a sum of money ; 
and they had refused, being the first of all the islanders who did 
80. To his declaration, " that the money must needs be paid, as 
the Athenians had brought with them two mighty gods — 
Persuasion and Necessity," they made reply, that "Athens 
might well be a great and glorious city, since she was blest 
with such excellent gods; but they were wretchedly poor, 
stinted for land, and cursed with two unprofitable gods, who 
always dwelt with them and would never quit their island — ^to 
wit, Poverty and Helplessness.^ These were the gods of the 
Andrians, and therefore they would not pay the money. For 
the power of Athens could not possibly be stronger than their 
inability." This reply, coupled with the refusal to pay the sum 
required, caused their city to be besieged by the Greeks. 

112. Meanwhile Themistocles, who never ceased his pursuit 
of gain,' sent threatening messages to the other islanders with 



* The Cyclades, with few exceptions, ^ Poverty and Helplessness had before 

contained each a single town, bearing this time been coupled together, having 

the same name as the island (cf. Scylaz*, been termed sisters by the poet AIcsbus. 

Peripl. pp. 48-50 ; Ptolem. Q«ogr. iii. See the fragment in StobsBua (iii. p. 258, 

15^. The town of Andros is proved, by Gaisf.) — 

inscriptions and ruins, to have lain on opyoAcoi' UcKia, kokov Surxmv, 

the lower coast, a few miles west of the A fteyov e«^Ki|ai 

modem village of Ama (Tournefort, ^•'' ^^X'^^t <^ «^*<p- 

vol. i p. 268; Ross, vol. ii. p. 16). It Pausanias speaks of an actual temple to 

successfully resisted Alcibiades in B.C. Bia and 'AvdyKJi at Corinth (ii. iv. § 7). 

407 (Xen. Hell. i. iv. § 23 ; Diod. Sic, 3 cf. supra, ch. 4. Charges of this 

xiii. 69), but was taken by Attains in kind were brought against Themistocles 

B.C. 200 (Liv. zxxix. 45). even in his life-time. The \>oet Txsasv' 
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demands for different sums, employing the same meeseii^n 
and the same words as he had used towards the Andi]aD& 
'< K," he said, '^ they did not send him the' amount required, he 
would bring the Oreek fleet upon them, and besiege them till 
he took their cities." By these means he collected large sums 
from the Carystians^ and the Parians, who, when they heard 
that Andros was already besieged, and that Themistocles was 
the best esteemed of all the captains, sent the money through 
fear. Whether any of the other islanders did the like, I cannot 
say for certain ; but I think some did besides those I have men- 
tioned. However, the Carystians, though they complied, were 
not spared any the more ; but Themistocles was softened by the 
Parians' gift, and therefore they received no visit from the 
army. In this way it was that Themistocles, during his stay at 
Andros, obtained money from the islanders, unbeknown to the 
other captains. 

113. King Xerxes and his army waited but a few days after 
the sea-fight, and then withdrew into Boeotia by the road which 
they had followed on their advance.^ It was the wish of 
Mardonius to escort the King a part of the way; and as the 
time of year was no longer suitable for carrying on war, he 
thought it best to winter in Thessaly, and wait for the spring 
before he attempted the Peloponnese. After the army was 
come into Thessaly, Mardonius mode choice of the troops that 
were to stay with him ; and, first of all, he took the whole body 
called the " Immortals,"* except only their leader, Hydames, 
who refused to quit the person of the King. Next, he chose the 
Persians who wore breastplates,® and the thousand picked 



creon loaded him with reproaches for 
his avarice (ap. Plut. Them. c. 21). A 
more unsuspicious testimony, perhaps, 
is furnished by the undoubted fact of 
his enormous wealth at the period of his 
exile, which was witnessed to both by 
Theopompus (Fr. 90) and Theophrastus 
(ib.). Though his original patrimony 
did not exceed three talents, his confis- 
cated property, after his fHonds had 
secretetl and conveyed into Asia a lai^e 
portion of it, amounted, according to 
the latter writer, to eighty (19,500/.), 
according to the former to a hundred 
talents (24,375/.). Compare also Critias 
(ap. iEl. Vai-. H. X. 17). 

* Supra, vi. 90, note '*. 

* Probably the pass of Phyl6; for 
though Thespiae and Plataoa were burnt 
on the advance (supra, ch. 50) which 



might seem to bring the PersianB into 
Attica by Eleuthene and CEno^ yet the 
main army, one may be sure, marched 
straight from Orchomenus to Thebes, 
and from Thebes to Athens. 

* Supra, vii. 8.J, 211, 215. 

* This is not quite clear; since the 
great body of the Persian infantry was 
said (vii. 6 1 ) to have worn coats of scale 
armour, while the breastplate {BApiiO 
was not assigned to any. If the coat of 
scale armour is here called Bwfr/i^, and 
the great body of the infantry is meant, 
from whom are they distinguished f 
From the special attendants upon the 
king*8 person (ch . 4(.)) ? But these yrou\d 
not be less well armed than the mass. I 
incline to think that & distinction is 
drawn between the better and the wone 
armed among the Persian infantry, to 
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hoise;^ likewise the Medes, the Sacans, the Bactrians, and the 
TndiaTia, foot and horse equally. These nations he took entire : 
from the rest of the allies he culled a few men, taking either such 
as were remarkable for their appearance, or else such as had 
performed, to his knowledge, some yaliant deed. The Persians 
fumii^ed him with the greatest number of troops, men who 
were adorned with chains and armlets.^ Next to them were 
the Modes, who in number equalled the Persians, bnt in valour 
fell short of them. The whole army, reckoning the horsemen 
with the rest, amounted to 300,000 men. 

114. At the time when Mardonius was making choice of his 
troops, and Xerxes still continued in Thessaly, the Lacedaemo- 
nians received a message from the Delphic oracle, bidding 
themi seek satisfeiction at the hands of Xerxes for the death of 
Leonidas, and take whatever he chose to give them. So the 
Spartans sent a herald with all speed into Thessaly, who arrived 
while the entire Persian army was still there. This man, being 
brought before the King, spake as follows : — 

" King of the Modes, the Lacedeemonians and the Heracleids 
of Sparta require of thee the satisfaction due for bloodshed, 
because thou slowest their king, who fell fighting for Greeca" 

Xerxes laughed, and for a long time spake not a word. At 
lasti however, he pointed to Mardonius, who was standing by 
him, and said : — " Mardonius here shall give them the satisfac- 
tion they deserve to get." And the herald accepted the answer, 
and forthwith went his way. 

115. Xerxes, after this, left Mardonius in Thessaly, and 
inarched away himself, at his best speed, toward the Hellespont. 
In five and forty days he reached the place of passage, where 
he arrived with scarce a fraction, so to speak, of his former 
army.' All along their line of march, in every country where 

the former of whom alone the description firms the account here given of the 

in vii. 61 ia to be applied. The expres- Persian retreat in many respects, ex- 

sion — " These nations he took entire," ceeds it in certain strikingly poetic ^- 

I should limit to the Modes, SacsB, Bao- ticulars. According to this tragedian, 

tnauB, and Indians. besides the deaths from starvation there 

7 The *' thoiuand horsemen, picked were many from thirst, and some from 

men of the Persian nation," who formed mere gasping for breath ! The great 

the van of the body of troops specially loss was at the Strymon, which, in the 

attached to the lung's person (supra, night of the day when the Persian army 

TiL 40). arrived upon its banks, was frozen over 

' Supra, vii. 83, note \ The " chains ** by an imseasonable frost, so firmly and 

and " armlets " are speciaUy noticed by hardly that the Persians commenced 

Plutarch (Them. c. 18) and Xenophon crossing upon the ice. When the sun's 

(Anab. i. viii. § 29). rays grew hot, the ice melted, and the 

• The well-known description in greater portion of the armv perished in 

-Sschylus (Pers. 484-516), while it con- the stream. Bishop ThirlwaU accepts 

VOL, rv, u 
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they chanced to be, his soldiers seized and devoured whatever 
com they could find belonging to the inhabitants ; while, if no 
com was to be found, they gathered the grass that grew in the 
fields, and stripped the trees, whether cultivated or wild, alike 
of their bark and of their leaves, and so fed themselves. They 
left nothing anywhere, so hard were they pressed by hunger. 
Plague too and dysentery attacked the troops while still upon 
their march, and greatly thinned ^their ranks. Many died; 
others fell sick and were left behind in the different cities that 
lay upon the route, the inhabitants being strictiy charged by 
Xerxes to tend and feed them. Of these some remained in 
Thessaly, others in Siris of Peeonia,^" others again in Macedon. 
Hiere * Xerxes, on his march into Greece, had left the sacred car 
and steeds of Jove ; which upon his return he was unable to 
recover ; for the Pseonians had disposed of them to the Thra- 
cians, and, when Xerxes demanded them back, they said that 
the Thracian tribes who dwelt about the sources of the Strymon 
had stolen the mares as they pastured. 

116. Here too a Thracian chieftain, king of the Bisaltians 
and of Crestonia,^ did a deed which went beyond nature. He 
had refused to become the willing slave of Xerxes, and had fled 
before him into the heights of Ehodop<5,^ at the sa^ie time- 
forbidding his sons to take part in the expedition againf^^ 
Greece. But they, either because they cared little for hi^" 
orders, or because they wished greatly to see the war, joined th^ 



this Btory as true (Hist, of Greece, vol. 
ii. p. 316). Mr. Grote, with reason, 
discredits it (History, &c., vol. v. p. 191, 
note). The freezing of the Strymon, a 
river 180 yards wide (Leake) at this 
part, in the latitude of Naples, and at 
the beginning of November — to drop 
all mention of the "single night" — is 
so improbable a circumstance, that we 
are warranted, on this ground alone, in 
rejecting it. The fact that a bridge of 
boats had been thrown across the river 
(Herod, vii. 24, 114) on the march into 
Greece, which remained under the pro- 
tection of the garrison of £ion, and fur- 
nished a secure means of transit, is also 
of importance. It is very doubtful 
whether -^schylus had any foundation 
at all for this poetic feature in his narra- 
tive — whether, having carried his hearers 
northwai'd to a sufficient distance from 
Athens, into regions with the very geo- 
graphy of which he was himself un- 
aoquamted (1. 4961, he did not regard 



himself as at liberty to indulge hi^ 
imagination in describing what he sup — 
pos^ to be a possible disaster. He^ 
would be sure of finding in his hearers ^ 
very indulgent critics. 

*® Vide supra, v. 15, note *. 

I At Siris, not in Macedonia; as ap- 
pears by the next sentence. The 
"sacred car and steeds of Jove" (Or- 
mazd) were briefly described, vii. 40. 
The steeds which drew it were there 
said to be ** eight white horaes" 

3 For the positions of Bisaltia and 
Crestonia, vide supra, viL 115, note \ 
and 124, note K 

® Rhodop^ proper appears to have 
been the chain now called Drspoto Datih 
(supra, iv. 49, note *), which separates 
the valley of the Neatus {Kara Su) from 
that of the Hebrus {Maritza), The 
name, however, extended to some por- 
tion of the Balkan (Thucyd. ii. 90; 
Ptolem. Qeogr. iii. 11) — that, namely, 
ui>on which this chain adjoins. 



Chap. 115-118. PERSIANS CROSS THE HELLESPONT. 291 

army of Xerxes. At this time they had all returned home to 
liim — ^the number of the men was six — quite safe and sound. 
But their father took them, and punished their offence by 
plucking out their eyes from the sockets. Such was the 
treatment which these men received. 

117. The Persians, haying journeyed through Ttiace and 
reached the passage, entered their ships hastily and crossed the 
Hellespont to Abydos. The bridges were not found stretched 
across the strait; since a storm had broken and dispersed them. 
At Abydos the troops halted, and, obtaining more abundant 
provision than they had yet got upon their march, they fed 
without stint ; from which cause, added to the change in their 
water, great numbers of those who had hitherto escaped 
perished. The remainder, together with Xerxes himself, came 

: safe to Sardis.^ 

118. There is likewise another account given of the return of 
the King. It is said that when Xerxes on his way from Athens 
arrived at Eion upon the Strymon, he gave up travelling by 
land, and, intrusting Hydames with the conduct of his forces to 
the Hellespont, embarked himself on board a Phoenician ship, 
and so crossed into Asia. On his voyage the ship was assailed 
by a strong wind blowing from the mouth of the Strymon, 
which caused the sea to run high. As the storm increased, and 
the ship laboured heavily, because of the number of the Persians 
who had come in the King's train, and who now crowded the 
deck, Xerxes was seized with fear, and called out to the helms- 
man in a loud voice, asking him, if there were any means 
whereby they might escape the danger. "No means, master," 
the helmsman answered, " unless we could be quit of these too 
numerous passengers." Xerxes, they say, on hearing this, 
addressed the Persians as follows : " Men of Persia," he said, 
" now is the time for you to show what love ye bear your king. 
My safety, as it seems, depends wholly upon you." So spake 
the King ; and the Persians instantly made obeisance, and then 
leapt over into the sea. Thus was the ship lightened, and 
Xerxes got safe to Asia. As soon as he had reached the shore, 
he sent for the helmsman, and gave him a golden crown because 



* Xerxes remained at SardiB the whole vi. 19, note ^) ; many curious remains 

of the winter, and during a considerable from which, including eight of the 

portion of the next year (infra, ix. 107, archaic sitting statues (supra, y. 36, 

ad fin.). It was at this time that he note ^), have been brought to this ooun- 

was sud to have plundered and de- try, and are now in the British Museum, 
stroyed the temple at Branchidse (supra, 

u 2 



292 RETURN OF XKRXE8 VARIOUSLY REPORTED. BiX)K VIII. 

he liad preserved the life of the lung, — but because he liad 
caused the death of a number of Persians, he ordered his head 
to be struck from his shoulders. 

119. Such is the other account which is given of the return 
of Xerxes ; but to me it seems quite unworthy of belief, alike 
in other respects, and in what relates to the Persians. For had 
the helmsman made any such speech to Xerxes, I suppose there 
is not one man in ten thousand who will doubt that this is the 
course which the King would have followed : — he would have 
made the men upon the ship's deck,* who were not gdIj 
Persians, but Persians of the very highest rank, quit their phsu^ 
and go down below ; and would have cast into the sea an equal 
number of the rowers, who were Phoenicians. But the truth is, 
that the King, as I have already said, returned into Asia by the 
same road as the rest of the army. 

120. I will add a strong proof of this. It is certain that 
Xerxes on his way beu;k from Greece passed through Abd^ 
where he made a contract of friendship with the inhabitants, 
and presented them with a golden scymitar, and a tiara broi- 
dered with gold. The Abderites declare — but I put no fiuth in 
this part of their story — that from the time of the King's leaving 
Athens, he never once loosed his girdle till he came to their 
city, since it was not till then that he felt himself in safety. 
Now AbdSra is nearer to the Hellespont than Eion and the 
Strymon,* where Xerxes, according to the other tale, took ship. 

121. Meanwhile the Greeks, finding that they could not 
capture Andros, sailed away to Carystus, and wasted the lands 
of the Carystians,'' after which they returned to Salamis. 
Arrived here, they proceeded, before entering on any other 
matter, to make choice of the first-fruits which should be set 
apart as offerings to the gods. These consisted of divers gifts ; 
among them were three Phoenician triremes,® one of which was 

* The Epibatffi, or " marines," of vii. 109, note •. 

which each trireme in the Persian fleet ' Tbemistocles seems to have lacked 

carried thirty (supra, 184). It may the influence, or the honesty, to keep 

well be doubted whether, imder such his bargain with these uufortunates 

circumstances, the Persian king would (supra, ch. 112). 

not have preferred Phoenician seamen " Compare Thucvd. ii. 84, for the 

to unskilled Persians. There is, how- practice of dedicating ships to com- 

ever, no ground for attaching any memorate a naval victoiy. The offering 

credence to the story, which is only at the Isthmus was made to Neptune, 

valuable as a striking embodiment of as god of the sea (cf. Pausan. ii. i, 

the real Oriental feeling with regard to § S-S) ; that at Simium to Minerva 

the person of the monarch (vide supra, Sunias (ib. i. i. § 1), who had inspired 

ch . 99, Dote ', and ch. 102 >. T\i«Tii\stoclea witli wisdom ; that at 

^ For the site of Abd^ra, vide SMpr^s ^s^^a^co^ H'^ ^vs^ Vxi «fSK[i<v«\ifed^gsi«Dt of 
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Ch. 118-123. ATTEMPT TO AWARD THE PRIZE OP VALOUR. 293 

dedicated at the Isthmus, where it continued to my day; 
another at Sunium ; and the third, at Salamis itself, which was 
devoted to Ajax. This done, they made a division of the 
booty, and sent away the first-fruits to Delphi' Thereof was 
made the statue,' holding in its hand the beak of a ship, which 
is twelve cubits high, and which stands in the same place with 
the golden one of Alexander the Macedonian.^® 

122. After the first-fruits had been sent to Delphi, the Greeks 
made inquiry of the god, in the name of their whole body, if he 
had received his full share of the spoils and was satisfied there- 
with. The god made answer, that all the other Greeks had 
paid him his Ml due, except only the Eginetans ; on them he 
had still a claim for the prize of valour which they had gained 
at Salamis.^ So the Eginetans, when they heard this, dedicated 
the three golden stars which stand on the top of a bronze mast 
in the comer near the bowl oflTered by Croesus.* 

123. When the spoils had been divided, the Greeks sailed to 
the Isthmus, where a prize of valour was to be awarded to the 
man who, of all the Greeks, had shown the most merit during 
the war. When the chiefs were all come, they met at the altar 
of Neptune, and took the ballots wherewith they were to give 
their votes for the first and for the second in merit. Then each 
inan gave himself the first vote, since each considered that he 
Was himself the worthiest; but the second votes were given 
chiefly to Themistocles.^ In this way, while the others received 



Xhe help rendered by the iEIacids 
Csupra, ch. 83, end). 

^ I presume this is the statue men- 
'^oned by Pausanias (x. xiv. § 3), as 
%till remaining at Delphi in his day, 
'Which, he says, was erected by the 
Oreeks to commemorate the battles of 
^rtemisium and Salamis. It was a 
atatue of Apollo, and stood, apparently, 
inside the temple. Its counterpart, the 
statue dedicated at Olympia to com- 
memorate the victory of Plataea, was a 
statue of Jupiter, not quite so colossal, 
the height being 10 cubits instead of 12 
^infra, ix. 81). 

*^ Mr. Blakesley imagines (note ad 
loc.) that this is an addition by unother 
liand, and that the Alexander who had 
a gold statue at Delphi was the con- 
queror of Asia. But the wealth of 
Alexander the son of Amyntas, who 
derived from a single mine nearly 
90,00tJ/. a-year (supra, v. 17^, may well 
have sufficed for such an offeriBg. 



^ Supra, ch. 93. It is thought that 
the Eginetans exhibited their gratitude 
for the victory of Salamis chiefly ** upon 
their own soil." (See Mr. Blakesley's 
note on this passage.^ The temple, 
from which the M union marbles were 
taken was probably "erected in com- 
memoration of the victory.*' Its orna- 
ments exhibited " the triumph of the 
Hellenic over the Asiatic race." 

' Supra, i. 51. The siher bowl of 
Croesus is intended, which stood "in 
the comer of the ante-chapel." All the 
more precious treasiures of the Del- 
phians were lost before the date of 
Pausanias, having been converted into 
money at the time of the Sacred War 
(B.C. 357-347). 

* Plutarch, with his usual exagsera- 
tion, declares the second votes tohave 
been given to Themistocles unanimously 
(Them. c. 17 ; De Malign. Her. vol. ii. 
p. 871,D.). 
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but one vote apiece, Themistocles had for the seoond piise a 
large majority of the suflfrages. 

124 Envy, however, hindered the chiefs firom coming to a 
decision, and they all sailed away to their homes withoat 
making any award/ Nevertheless Themistocles was regarded 
everywhere as by far the wisest man of all the G-reeks ; and the 
whole country rang with his fame. As the chie& who fought at 
Salamis, notwithstanding that he was really entitled to the 
prize, had withheld his honour from him, he went without 
delay to Ljwsedsemon, in the hope that he would be honoured 
there.^ And the LacedfiBmonians received him handsomely, and 
paid him great respect. The prize of valour indeed, whidi was 
a crown of olive, they gave to Eurybiades ; but Themistocles 
was given a crown of olive too, as the prize of wisdom and dex- 
terity. He was likewise presented with the most beautiful 
chariot that could be found in Sparta; and after receiving 
abundant praises, was, upon his departure, escorted as far as the 
borders of Tegea, by the three hundred picked Spartans, who 
are called the Knights.^ Never was it known, either before or 
since, that the Spartans escorted a man out of their city, 

125. On the return of Themistocles to Athens, Timodemus of 
Aphidnse,^ who was one of his enemies, but otherwise a man 
of no repute, became so maddened with envy that he openly 
railed against him, and, reproaching him with his journey to 
Sparta, said — "'Twas not his own merit that had won him 
lionour from the men of Lacedaemon, but the fame of Athens, 
his country." Then Themistocles, seeing that Timodemus 
repeated tlis phrase unceasingly, replied — 

" Thus stands the case, friend. I had never got this honour 



* It was probably considered im- 
possible to award a second prize without 
a first, and the first could not be 
decided. 

* According to Diodorus (xi. 27), 
Themistocles went to Sparta on invi- 
tation. The Spartans were afraid that 
in his disappointment he might entertain 
projects dangerous to Greece, and wished 
to bring him back to good himiour. 
Among other favours they presented 
him with a sum of money double the 
amoimt of that which Polycritus and 
Ameinias had received. To his accept- 
ance of this sum Diodorus ascribes it, 
that he was superseded in his command 
the next year by Xanthippus. Plutarch 
likewise speaks of Themistocles as in- 



vited to Sparta (Them. c. 17). 

Thuoydides (i. 74) is an important 
witness to the imusual character of the 
honours which Themistocles received 
(fidKiffra irtfi-fiaart Avipa {ckov tAw 
&s 6/Jias i\96mwv), 

^ Concerning the Spartan knights, 
vide supra, i. 67 note *, and vii. 205. 

' Aphidnaj, or Aphidna (Strab. ix. 
p. 577; Steph. Byz. ad voc.) was one of 
the most ancient of the Attic demi, its 
foundation being ascribed to Cecrops 
(Strab. 1. s. c). The site is uncertain, 
but on grounds of strong probability it 
is placed by Colonel Leake at Kotr&ni, 
in the upper part of the valley formed 
by the river of Marathon (^Demi of 
Attica, p. 21). 
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from the Spartaus, had 1 been a Bt4bmite "^ — nor thou, hadst 
thou been an Athenian I *' 

126. Artabazus, the son of Phamaces,* a man whom the 
PeiHianB had always held in much esteem, but who, after the 
aSai» of Flataea, rose still higher in their opinion, escorted King 
Xerxes as far as the strait, with sixty thousand of the chosen 
troops of Mardonius. \\lien the King was safe in Asia, Arta- 
bazus set out upon his return ; and on arriving near Pallene,^ 
and finding that Mardonius had gone into winter-quarters in 
Thessaly and Macedonia, and was in no hurry for him to join 
the camp, he thought it his boimden duty, as the Potidaeans 
hi just revolted, to occupy himself in reducing them to slavery. 
For as soon as the King had passed beyond their territory, and 
the Persian fleet had made its hasty flight from Salamis, the 
Potidffians revolted &om the barbarians openly ; as likewise did 
all the other inhabitants of that peninsula. 

127. Artabazus, therefore, laid siege to Potidsea ; and having 

* suspicion that the Olynthians were likely to revolt shortly, he 

hesieged their city also. Now Olynthus was at that time held 

^T the Bottiseans,^ who had been driven from the parts about 

^B Thermaic Gulf by the Macedonians. Artabazus took the 

city, and, having so done, led out all the inhabitants to a marsh 

^ the neighbourhood,' and there slew them. After this he 

"cli-vered the place into the hands of the people called Ghalci- 

deatiB, having first appointed Critob(Uus of Tor6n^ to be governor. 

Such was the way in which the Chalcideans got Oljmthus.* 



. TThere were two places of the name 
^^ ^«lbiiia. One, ouled also Belznina 
J*^lyb. n. liv. § 3), or Belemina 
^**\i«ui. m. X3d. § 3, &c.), was a town 
Y X^Acedsemon, on the borders of 
^'^^^^diiL The other was an island at 
^ mouth of the Saronic Oulf (Strab. 
7^- p. 544), not far from Sunium (ib. 
^,P. 578; cf. Scylax, Peripl. p. 45), 
l^ll^oli seems to be the modern island of 
°*l Geor^ (Leake's Demi, p. rt2). The 
r^^r is imdoubtedly the place intended 
"^ *^i» passsge. 

-^bnoddmus must have been a native 

. ^«lbina, who, on receiving the Athe- 
?^^ dtixenship, was enrolled in the 
^f'^i'UB of Aphidnss. Hence the point 
^. U^e repartee. Pkto (Rep. i. p. 330), 
JJJJo is followed by most other writers 
7;^c. de Senect. c. 3; Plut. Them. c. 
^y* Apophth. vol. ij. p. 185, B.; Grig. 

•*J^. Gels. L 29, &c.), tells the story of 

*^riphian. 



' Artabazus had previously com- 
manded the Parthians and Chorasmians 
(supra, vii. 66). His prudent oonduot 
at Platsea is noticed (infra, ix. 66). 

1 Supra, vii. 123, note*. 

3 CJompare Thucyd. ii. 99, and see 
above, vii. 123, note *. 

' The lagoon Bolyca, a little to the 
east of the city, is probably intended 
'(Leake's Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 
154). 

* The site and celebrity of Glynthus, 
and the position of Toron^ have been 
already noticed (vii. 122, note ^), as also 
have the number and importance of the 
Chalcidean settlements in these parts 
(v. 74, note). Excepting Acanthus, 
Stagirus, and Argilus, which were colo- 
nies from Andres (Thucyd. iv. 84, 88, 
103), Glynthus, which was Bottisan, 
Mende, which was Eretrian (ib. 123), 
Potidaea, which was a colony firom 
CorintJi (ib. i. 56), and Scidne, which 
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128. When tills town had fallen, Artabezus pressed the siege 
of Potidaea all the more unremittingly; and was pnshing his 
operations with vigour, when Timoxenus, captain of the Seio- 
naaans,^ entered into a plot to betray the town to him. How 
the matter was managed at first, I cannot pretend to say, for no 
account has come down to us : but at the last this is what hap- 
pened Whenever Timoxenus wished to send a letter to Artfr 
bazus, or Artabazus to send one to Timoxenus, the letter was 
written on a strip of paper, and rolled round the notched end of 
an arrow-shaft ; the feathers were then put on over the paper, 
and the arrow thus prepared was shot to some place agreed 
upon. But after a while the plot of Timoxenus to betray Foti- 
dsBa was discovered in this way. Artabazus, on one occasion, 
shot off his arrow, intending to send it to the accustomed place, 
but, missing his mark, hit onejof the Potidaeans in the shoulder. 
A crowd gathered about the wounded man, as commonly happens 
in war ; and when the arrow was pulled out, they noticed the 
paper, and straightway carried it to the captains who were 
present from the various cities of the peninsula.* The captains 
read the letter, and, finding who the traitor was, nevertheless 
resolved, out of regard for the city of Scione, that as they dii 
not wish the Scionteans to be thenceforth branded with th^ 
name of traitors, they would not bring against him any charg e — 
of treachery. Such accordingly was the mode in which thi^^ 
plot was discovered. 

129. After Artabazus had continued the siege by the space o£^ 
three months, it happened that there was an unusual ebb of the^^ 
tide, which lasted a long while. So when the barbarians sa^F===^ 
that what had been sea was now no more than a swamp, they""^ 
determined to push across it into Pallene. And now the troop^^ 
had already made good two-fifths of their passage, and three — ^ 
fifths still remained before they could reach PallSn^, when the^^ 
tide came in with a veiy high flood, higher than had ever been^*- 
seen before, as the inhabitants of those parts declare, thoug L^ 
high floods are by no means uncommon. All who were not^:^ 
able to swim perished immediately ; ' the rest were slain by the^ 

claimed to be Achaean (ib. iv. 120), all Wefiud it, before its conquest bj Philip.^ 

the cities of the great peninsula in- at the head of thirty-two cities (Dem^-^ 

eluded between the Thermaic and Stry- Philipp. iii. p. 117, § 21). 

monic gulfs appear to have been of * Supra, vii. 123, note *. 

Chalcidean origin (see Hermann's Pol. * These were Aphytis, Neapolis, JEgs^ 

Antiq. § 81). Olynthus seems, very Therambus, Sci6u^, Mend€, and Suic^ 

shortly after it was given to the Chal- (vide supra, vii. 123). 

oideans, to have come to be regarded as ^ A more successful pasaaffe was mad^ 



their chief city (Thuc i. 58; iv. 1*23). by Aristeus and a body of CorinthianB, 
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SBBSIB, who bore down upon them in their sailing veesela 
Potidseans say that what caused this swell and flood, and so 
;ht about the disaster of the Persians which ensued there- 
was the pro&nation, by the very men now destroyed in 
ea, of the temple and image of Neptune, situated in their 
b. And in this they seem to me to say welL Artabazns 
rards led away the remainder of his army, and joined 
onius in Thessaly. Thus &red it with the Persians who 
^jed the King to the strait. 

). As for that part of the fleet of Xerxes which had sur- 
the battle, when it had made good its escape from Salamis 
» coast of Asia, and conveyed the King with his army across 
rait from the Chersonese to Abydos, it passed the winter 
me.® On the first approach of spring, there was an early 
»r of the ships at Samos, where some of them indeed had 
ned throughout the winter. Most of the men-at-arms who 
1 on board were Persians, or else Medes ; and the command 
} fleet had been taken by Mardontes the son of Bagseus, / 
LTtayntes the son of Artacheeus ; ® while there was likewise 
d commander, Ithamitres the nephew of Artayntes,^® whom 
icle had advanced to the post Further west than Samos, 
rer, they did not venture to proceed ; for they remem- 
what a defeat they had sufiered, and there was tio one to 
jl them to approach any nearer to Greece. They there- 
emained at Samos, and kept watch over Ionia, to hinder it 
breaking into revolt The whole number of their ships, 
ling those furnished by the lonians, was three hundred. 
1 not enter into their thoughts that the Greeks would 
jd against Ionia ; on the contrary, they supposed that the 
30 of their own* country would content them, more espe- 
as they had not pursued the Persian fleet when it fled 
Salamis, but had so readily given up the chase. They 
ired, however, altogether of gaining any sucxjess by sea 
elves, though by land they thought that Mardonius was 
sure of victory. So they remained at Samos, and took 



ccluded from Potidwa by the vie- (vii. 22), and had died there (ib. 117). 
Athenians under Caluas. He Another of hiB sons, Otaspet, corn- 
id to carry^ his men into the manded the Assyrian contingent in the 
trough the sea, with only a slight army of Xerxes (ib. 63). Mardontes, 
lucyd. i- 63). the son of Bagaeus, was mentioned (ib. 
>ra, i. 149. 80) as commanding the troope furmahed 
a^ntes was probably the son of by the islands in the Persian Qulf. 
8ian noble who had been one of ^ Infra, ix. 102. 
>erintendent8 at Mount Athos 
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counsel together, if by any means they might harass the enemy, 
at the same time that they waited eagerly to hear how mattera 
would proceed with Mardonius. 

131. The approach of spring, and the knowledge that Haidf>> 
nius was in Thessaly, roused the Greeks from inactioiL Their 
land force indeed was not yet come together; but the fleets 
consisting of one hundred and ten ships, proceeded to I^na, 
under the command of Leotychides." This Leotychides, who 
was both general and admiral, was the son of Menares, the son 
of Agesilaiis,^ the son of Hippocratides, the son of Leotychides, 
the son of Anaxilaiis, the son of Archidamus, the son of Anax- 
andrides, the son of Theopompus, the son of Nicander, the son 
of ChariUuSy the son of Eunomus, the son of Polydectes, the son 
of Frytanis, the son of Euryphon, the son of Prodes, the son of 
Anstodemus, the son of Aristomachus, the son of Cleodseus, the 
son of Hyllus, the son of Hercules. He belonged to the youngs 



" Supra, vi. 71. By comparing the 
genealogy here given with the l^t of 
Spartan kings of the lower house in 
Pausanias (in. and iv.), we. find that the 
line of Leotychides departed from that 
of Demaratus, after Theopompus, the 

PAUBA.KIAS 

(ra. viL). 



HsBODOiroa 



eighth king. The names between Leotr- 
chides and Theopompus are known only 
from Herodotus. With regard to the 
earlier kings there is a good deal of 
diversity among the best authoritiei, u 
the following Usts wiU show: — 

(Chron. L p^ 167). 



SmonDKS. 



Prodes 



Euryphon 

Prytanls 

PDljdoctes 

Eanomua 

Cbarlllas 

Nicander 

Theopompus 



Prodes 

Soils 

Euiypon 

Prytanlfl 

Eunomus 

Polydectes 

Charillus 

Nicander 

Theopompus 



Proclee 



Ptytanis 
Eunomlns 



Gharldei 
Nicander 
Tbeqpompus 



Prodes 

I 
Soils 

Euiyptm 

PrytanU. 

£un<Knus 



CharllAtis. 
Nlcaader 



Soib seems to be wrongly omitted from 
the list of Herodotus, and Eunomus ap- 
pears to be an interpolation in all the 
lists. Eunomus is a fictitious name, 
standing for Lycurgus, whose legislation 
was called tifvofila (Plut. Lycuig. c. 5). 
Now Lycurgus was not king at all, or 
in the direct line of succession. He was 
son of Prytanis, brother of Polydectes, 
and uncle to Charillus or Charilaiis 
(Eph. Fr. 64). The true genealogical 
descent from Eurypon was probably the 
following. (See note * on Book i. ch. 
6.5; and compare Clinton's F. H. vol. i. 
p. 144, and App. ch. 6. For tVie ^• 



nealogy between Proclos and Herculee, 
vide supra, vii. 204.) 
Enrvpon 

Piytanls 



Polydectea. Lycorgns (EwHmuu) 
CharilaflB 
Nicander 
Theopompus 
' Herodotus gives Agis as the name 
of the father of Menares, in Book vii< 
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nch of the royal house.^ All his ancestors, except the two 
:i in the above list to himself, had been kings of Sparta.^ 
9 Athenian vessels were commanded by Xanthippns the son 
\riphron.* 

L32. When the whole fleet was collected together at Egina, 
bassadors from Ionia arrived at the Greek station ; they had 
i just come fix)m paying a visit to Sparta, where they had 
>n intreating the LacedsBmonians to undertake the deliver- 
^ of their native land. One of these ambassadors was 
rodotus, the son of Basileides.^ Originally they were seven 
Qumber ; and the whole seven had conspired to slay Strattis 
> tyrant of Chios ; • one, however, of those engaged in the 
t betrayed the enterprise ; and the conspiracy being in this 
Y discovered, Herodotus, and the remaining five, quitted Chios, 
1 went straight to Sparta, whence they had no^ proceeded to 
;ina, their object being to beseech the Greeks that they would 
38 over to Ionia. It was not however without diflSculty that 
)y were induced to advance even so £eu* as Delos. All beyond 
it seemed to the Greeks full of danger ; the places were quite 
known to them, and to their fancy swarmed with Persian 
K)p8 ; as for Samos, it appeared to them as far off as the Pillars 
Hercules.' Thus it came to pass, that at the very same time 



Sapra, vi. 52. 

It seems almost necessary to read, 
bas been proposed (Palmer, Ezercit. 
^9; Larcher, ad loc), •* seven" for 
vo " (f for 0) here. The Ime of 
gs from Theopompus is given by 
isanias as follows: — Theopompus, 
uudamus, Anaxidamus, Archidamus, 
ssicles, Ariston, Demaratus, Leoty- 
las, &c. Of these the last four are 
firmed by Herodotus (i. 65, 67, v. 75, 

71), BO that there is no reason to 
ik, as Bahr suggests, that he and 
rodotus drew from different sources. 
9 two branches of the lower royal 
ise parted at Theopompus, the eighth 
estor of Leotychides, and the seventh 
Demaratua (cf. Clinton, ii. p. 260). 

Supra, vi. 131. That Xanthippus 
I succeeded Themistocles in the com- 
nd of the fleet, does not imply that 
I latter had ceased to be a Strategus. 
ere is no reason to suppose, as Dio- 
rus does (xi. 27), that Themistocles 
B in any disgrace (Plut. Them. c. 17). 
e feeling probably was that he could 
• be Bpmd on distant service. He 
irefore remained at Athens to give his 
intrymen the benefit of his counsels. 



* It is cpnjectured, with some reason 
(Dahlmann, Life of Herodotus, p. 5, 
£. T.), that this Herodotus was a rela- 
tion of the historian. 

^ Strattis was mentioned as accom- 
panying Darius to the Danube (supra, 
IV. 138). 

^ Tms is perhaps the grossest instance 
in Herodotus of rhetorical exaggera- 
tion. The passage from Europe to Asia, 
through the islands, must have been 
thoroughly familiar to the Greeks of 
this period. Even the Spartans were 
accustomed to make it (Herod, i. 70, 
152, iii. 47, 54). The fact that for 



fifteen 



^ears. 



since the termination of 



the Ionian revolt, the western waters of 
the Egean had been little visited, could 
not produce the state of ignorance which 
Herodotus describes. I agree with Mr. 
Grote (Hist, of Greece, vol. v. p. 198), 
that the fear which kept the Greeks at 
Delos was not a dread of the distance, 
but "fear of an enemy's country, where 
they could not calculate the risk before- 
hand ; *' but I cannot agree with him in 
thinking that the woi3s of Herodotus 
mean no more. He clearly intenda tA 
assert that geograp\i\c«\ YgaoTWica ^«^^ 
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the barbarians were hindered by their fears from yentuiing any 
fiirther west than Samos, and the prayers of the Chians fisuled to 
induce the Greeks to advance any further east than Delo& 
Terror guarded the mid region. 

133. The Greek fleet was now on its way to Delos; but Ma^ 
donius still abode in liis winter-quarters in Thessaly. When he 
was about to leave them, ho despatched a man named Mys, an 
Europian by birth,^ to go and consult the different oracles, 
giving him orders to put questions everjrwhere to all the oracles 
whereof he found it possible to make trial Wliat it was that he 
wanted to know, when he gave Mys these orders, I am not able 
to say, for no account has reached me of the matter ; but for 
my own part> I suppose that he sent to inquire concerning the 
business which he had in hand, and not for any other purpose. 

134. Mys, ft is certain, went to Lebadeia,* and, by the pay- 
ment of a sum of money, induced one of the inhabitants to go 
down to Trophonius ; * he likewise visited AboB of the Phocians,* 
and there consulted the god ; while at Thebes, to which place 
he went first of all, he not only got access to Apollo Ismenius' 
(of whom inquiry is made by means of victims, according to the 
custom practised also at Olympia *\ but likewise prevailed on a 



(at least in pai't) the cause of the delay. 
(On the proneness of Herodotus to 
rhetorical exaggeration, see the Intro- 
ductory Essay, vol. i. pp. bi, 83.) 

® There were two cities of the name 
of Europus in Macedonia (Ptolem. iii. 
13; riin. H. N. iv. lu). and a third in 
Caria (Steph. Byz.; Etymolog. Mag.). 
From Stephen it appears (s. v. E6pcoiJ.os 
and EupwirSs) that the Cariau Eurdpus 
was the city more commonly known as 
Eurdmus, which lay at some little dis- 
tance from the coast (Strab. xiv. p. 942 ), 
probably not far from Mylasa (Li v. xlv. 
25). Colonel Leake thinks the ruins 
near lahii 'figured in Fellows's Asia 
Minor, p. 2t>l) to be those of this town 
(Leake's Asia Minor, p. 224). It is clear 
Irom ch. 135 ad fin. that Herodotus 
intends the Carian city. 

* Lebadeia retains its name almost 
unchanged in the modem Lioadhit^ one of 
the most floiurishing towns of Northern 
Greece. There are a number of inscrip- 
tions on the spot containing the ancient 
name, but very few remains of Hellenic 
buildings (Leake's Northern Greece, 
vol. ii. pp. 120-132). 

^ The cave of Trophduiua was situated 
at a little distance from the city (^Pausan. 
IX. xxxix. § 2), probably on the hill to 



the. south (Leake, p. 126). Paasaniai 
has describiod at length the very com- 
plex operation of the descent^ drawing 
from his own experience (1. ■. c. §§ 4, 5.- 
His account is confirmed in all important 
particulars by Philoetratus (Yit. Apoll. 
Tyim. viii. 19). According to Cicero 
(Tusc. D. i. 47), Trophdnius and Aga- 
medes were the original builders of Ulo 
temple of Apollo at Delphi. 

8 Supra, i. 46, note ', and viiL 33, 
note \ 

8 This temple, which has been tlretdy 
mentioned more than onoe i.see i. b', 
and v. 59), stood on a hill inside the 
walls, to the right of the gate called 
Electrse, by which you entered Thebrt 
from the south (Pausan. ix. x. § 2, con- 
nected with viii. end). Beneath tbii 
hill to the eastward, and in part from 
it, flowed the IsmSnus, from which the 
Apollo here worshipped received hi" 
name. No remains of the ancient buili}* 
ing have yet been found (Leake*8 N* 
Greece, vol. ii. p. 222). 

* Compare Pind. 01. viii. 2-5. Ov 
\vfivia . . . Tvo fidyrt€S &y8p€s, iftrit^ 
r*KfULtp6fityoif wapartipwrrai Ai6s. And 
note the existence at Olympia to the 
time of Pausanias of an altar to Jupit^ 
Sfwragetas (Pausan. v. n^y, § 4). Al^^' 
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\sif who was not a Theban but a foreigner, to pass the night in 
5 temple of Amphiaraiis.* No Theban can lawfully consult 
3 oracle, for the following reason : Amphiaraiis by an oracle 
^6 the Thebans their choice, to have him for their prophet or 
' their helper in war ; he bade them elect between the two, 
d forego either one or the other ; so they chose rather to have 
n for their helper. On this account it is unlawM for a 
leban to sleep in his temple. 

135. One thing which the Thebans declare to have happened 
this time is to me very surprising. Mys, the Europian, they 
ff after he had gone about to all the oracles, came at last to 
B sacred precinct of Apollo Ftoiis.^ The place itself bears the 
me of Ptdum ; it is in the country of the Thebans, and is 
uate on the mountain side oyerlookiug Lake Copais, only a 
ry little way from the town called Acrsephia. Here Mys 
riyed, and entered the temple, followed by three Theban 
iizens — ^picked men whom the state had appointed to take 
►wn whatever answer the god might give. No sooner was he 
itered than the prophet delivered him an oracle, but in a 
reign tongue ; so that his Theban attendants were astonished, 
»ring a strange language when they expected Greek, and did 
»t know what to do. Mys, however, the Europian, snatched 
ym their hands the tablet which they had brought with them, 
id wrote down what the prophet uttered. The reply, he told 
em, was in the Carian dialect. After this, Mys dep^ed and 
tamed to Thessaly. 

136. Mardonius, when he had read the answers given by the 



IDS to the custom as preyailing at the 
mple of Apollo Ismenius will "be found, 
»pn. (Ed. T. 21 {in^ *lfffjL7ivou t« /ioyreff 
ro«£), and Philoch. Fr. 197. 
^ That this temple was not at Thebes, 
it near Ordpus, has been already 
OTed (supra, L 46, note '). Some 
mains of the ancient building are 
ought to haye been discovered at 
acro-Dhllissif between Markopuio and 
a^omo (Leake, toI. ii. p. 441). 
Prophetic dreams were supposed to 
sit those who slept in this temple on 
le fleece of a ram which they had first 
Fered to the god (Pausan. i. zxxiv. ad 
1.). Plutarch professes to recount the 
ream which visited the man employed 
1 this occasion. He thought tiiat he 
as entering the temple when the priest 
led to stop him, pushed him towards 
ke door, and finally, when he would 



not retire, struck him on the head with 
a stone (Vit. Aristid. c. 19). 

• The temple of Apollo Ptdiis stood 
on the flanks of the mountain (Mount 
Pt6iim), from which probably it derived 
its name. Mount Ptoiim was the ridge 
between the eastern part of Liake Copais 
and the sea (Strab. ix. p. 599; Pausan. 
IX. xxiii. §§ 3, 4). It had three heights 
{rpucdfniroyt Pind. ap. Strab. 1. s. c), 
which seem to be Moimts Paled, Strut- 
zina, and Skroponeri. The temple of 
Apollo was probably on Mount Paled, 
where the monastery of Paled formerly 
stood (Leake, vol. ii. p. 279). The town 
of Acreephia, or Acrsephnia (Theopomp. 
Ft. 241; Pausan. 1. s. c), occupied a 
craggy eminence lower down, and nearer 
Copus. It is identified, by means of in- 
scriptions, with the extensive ruins near 
Kardhitza (Gell, p. 143; Leake, ii. p. 302). 
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oracles, sent next an envoy to Athena This was Alexander, the 
son of Amyntas, a ^lacedonian, of whom he made choice for two 
reasons. Alexander was connected with the Persians bj family 
ties ; for Gygaea, who was the daughter of Amyntas, and sister 
to Alexander himself, was married to Bubares,' a Persian, aDd 
by him had a son, to wit, Amyntas of Asia ; who was named 
after his mother's father, and enjoyed the revenues of AJabanda, 
a large city of Phrygia,* which had been assigned him by the 
King. Alexander was likewise (and of this too Mardonius was 
well aware), both by services which he had rendered, and by 
formal compact of friendship,* connected with Athens. Mardo- 
nius therefore thought that, by sending him, he would be most 
likely to gain over the Athenians to the Persian side. He had 
heard that they were a numerous and a warlike people, and he 
knew tliat the disasters which had befallen the Persians by sea 
were mainly their work ; he therefore expected that, if he could 
form aUiance with them, he would easily get the mastery of the 
sea (as indeed he would have done, beyond a doubt), while by 
land he believed that he was already greatly superior ; and so 
ho thought by tliis alliance to make sure of overcoming the 
< JrcHikfl. Perhaps too the oracles leant this way, and counselled 
him to mak(j Athens his friend : ^® so that it may have been in 
olMidirnc'o to them that he sent the embassy. 

lJi7. Thin Alexander was descended in the seventh degree 
from Pertliccjis, who obtained the sovereignty over the Macedo- 
nians in th(j way which I will now relate.* Tliree brothers 
descondtrnts of Teinenus, (led from Argos to the lUyrians ; their 



' Supm, V. 21. 

* Alabuiida i8 tuiiil ahovu (vii. 195) to 
have belongud to Caria. The limits 
of tlie two coiintrioH w«ro never very 
8trictly defined. For the sitt*, hoo note « 
on t)ie above pAAHage. 

" The compact here spoken of is tliat 
of irpo^§i/ia, tlie nature of wbicli has been 
alrewly explained (vide supra, \"i. 57, 
note ^). 

'" It is likely enough that theTheban 
and Phociau oracles to wliich Mys ob- 
tiined access, would have recommended 
tluK course — certainly the most judicious 
that could have been pursued. Having 
nuili:tHl so determinedly, these two na- 
ti(»nH were now deeply interested in the 
sueeeHH of the PersianH. The rcfijious 
niiiehinery bn)ught into play by' the 
Perrti;ui party in the Greek nation ap- 
IKMi-M again (infra, ch. 141;. 

' This uarratiye hod been promised 



(supra, v. 22). It possesses little hi*' 
toricul interest, since it does not aSe*^ 
the nation; and the Argive descen* 
even of the 3Iacedonian kings is ope^^ 
to question (see note ^°, ad loc. s. cit« .'' 
There were two incom^mtible traditioi » -^ 
on the subject: one, that followed b^ 
Herodotus and Thucydides (ii. 99, lOu ' 
made Perdiccas fly from Ai^gos an^^ 
found the kingdom; the other, whict 
seems to have l>ecn current at least ji-^ 
early as TheopompuR (Fr. oO), and whick^ 
is given in Eusebius (Chron. Can. i^^ 
ch. M), Syncellus (pp. 2«i2, 2«>;^), an(;^ 
other writers, related that the great— - 
grandfather of Perdiccas, Caninus, letlJ 
an exi)cdition from the Pelop<jnuepe-^ 
into Macedonia, and there cstablisbcd 
himnelf. Acconling to this version there 
were three Tenienid kings before Por- 
diceas— Camnus, Cronus, imd Tyiimmiu* 
or Thurimas. 
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Barnes were Gauanes, Aeropus, and Perdiccas. From niyria 
they went across to Upper Macedonia, where they came to a 
certain town called Lebaea.^ There they hired themselves out 
to serve the king in different employs ; one tended the horses ; 
another looked after the cows; while Perdiccas, who was the 
youngest^ took charge of the smaller cattle. In those early 
times poverty was not confined to the people : kings themselves 
were poor, and so here it was the king's wife who cooked the 
victuals.^ Now, whenever she baked the bread, she always 
observed that the loaf of the labouring boy Perdiccas swelled to 
double its natural size. So the queen, finding this never fail, 
spoke of it to her husband. Directly that it came to his ears, 
the thought struck him that it was a miracle, and boded some- 
thing of no small moment He therefore sent for the three 
labourers, and told them to begone out of his dominions. They 
answered, " they had a right to their wages ; if he would pay 
them what was due, they were quite willing to go." Now it 
happened that the sun was shining down the chimney into the 
room. where they were; and the king, hearing them talk of 
wages, lost his wits, and said, " There are the wages which you 
deserve ; take that — I give it you ! " and pointed, as he spoke, 
to the sunshine. The two elder brothers, Gauanes and Aeropus, 
stood aghast at the reply, and did nothing ; but the boy, who 
had a knife in his hand, made a mark with it round the sunshine 
on the floor of the room, and said, " O King I we accept your pay- 
ment." Then he received the light of the sun three times into 
his bosom, and so went away ; and his brothers went with him. 

138. When they were gone, one of those who sat by told the 
king what the youngest of the three had done, and hhited that 
he must have had some meaning in accepting the wages given. 
Then the king, when he heard what had happened, was angry, 
and sent horsemen after the youths to slay them. Now there is 
a river in Macedonia to which the descendants of these Argives 
offer sacrifice as their saviour. This stream swelled so much, as 
soon as the sons of Tfimenus were safe across, that the horsemen 
found it impossible to follow. So the brothers escaped into 
another part of Macedonia, and took up their abode near the 
place called " the Gardens of Midas, son of Gordias." * In these 

• No city of this name is mentioned of Asia from the Brygee whom the 
by any other writer. Macedonians drove out (supra, vii. 73, 

• Compare Hom. Od. vi. 57; &c. note '®). The tract known under the 

• This name is connected with the name lay probably near Berrhoda 
tradition which derived the Phrygians (Leake's N. Greece^ vol. iii. p. 447). 
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gardens there are roses which grow of themselves, so sweet that 
no .others can come near them, and with blossoms that have as 
many as sixty j)etals aijiece. It was here, according to the 
Macedonians, that Silenus was inade a prisoner.' Aboye the 
gardens stands a mountain called Bermius, which is so cold that 
none can reach the top. Here the brothers made their abode ; * 
and from this place by degrees they conquered all Macedonia. 



^ The tale went that Midaa, one day 
when he was hunting, caught Silenus, 
and forced him to answer a number of 
questions. These, as is natural, are 
variously reported (see Theopomp. Fr. 
76; Aristot. ap. Plut. vol. ii. p. 115, D, 
E.; Cic. Tusc. i, 48, &c.). 

* Mount Bermius is undoubtedly the 
range which shuts in the Macedonian 
maritime plain upon the west, extend- 
ing from the Lydias {Karasmdk) to the 
Haliacmon ( VistriUa) (cf. Strab. vii. p. 
480; and Ptolem. Geograph. iii. 13). 
Colonel Leake observes of the district 
between the upper part of this ridge 
and the marshes which occupy a great 
portion of the plain, that it i^ "a beau- 
tiful region, protected on all sides by 
mountains or marshes, at a secure but 
not inconvenient distance from the sea ; 
gifted with three magnificent positions 
for cities or fortresses in Verri>i (Ber- 
rhoca), yidusta, and VixIAend; blessed 
with every variety of elevation and 
aRpect, of mountain, wood, fertile plain, 
running water and lake/' and therefore 
"admirably adapted to be the nursery 
of the giant monarchy of Macedonia, 
where its wealth and power might 
thrive and increase, until the time came 
for the augmentAtion of its territory on 
every side" (N. Greece, iii. p. 446). 

It seems true to say that this was the 
earliest seat of the Macedonian kingdom 
of the (so-called) Temenidte. Hero- 
dotus properly distinguishes between 
the ** upper Macedonia *' boi*dering upon 
Illyria, to which the fugitives first 
came, and the " lower Macedonia " 
about Mount Bermius. The former 
was the country of the Lycestian and 
Eleimiot Macedonians, which lay west 
of the Temenid kingdom, and was not 
reduced to subjection by the Temenid 
kings till later than the time of Perdic- 
cas, the son of Alexander (Thuc. ii. 99, 
iv. 83, &c.). The latter was the tract 
described above: its chief towns were 
Mf;K or Edessa, and Fella — the one 
(Edessa) situated at the point where 
the valley of the Lydias opens out upon 
the plain, the position of the modem 



Vodhend (Leake, iii. p. 272), a most 
magnificent site (Lear's Journal of a 
Tour in Albania, &c., p. 38); the other 
lying in the plain itself, on the borders 
of -Uie great Lydias lake, near the spot 
now occupied by Jannitza (Lear, p. 30; 
Leake, iii. p. 270). Edessa has better 
claims than even Berrhoca to be con- 
sidered the original seat of empire, sinoe 
there was the burial-place of the kings, 
even in later times, altar Pella became 
the capital (Diod. Sic. xix. r>2, xxii. p. 
307; Pausan. i. vi. § 3; Plin. H. N. iv. 
10, &c.). From the tract in question, 
which extended north to Mount Pxxik, 
and east perhaps to the Axius, but 
which nowhere reached the sea, bebg 
sepai-ated from it by Bottiwa and Pieria^ 
the Temenid kings proceeded on tha^. 
career of conquest, the earlier steps o"«^ 
which are related by Thucydides (ii. 9y> — 
They first attacked and reduced Pieri^^ 
and Bottiasa, expelling the inhabitants -= 
who fled eastward (supra, vii. 1 1 2, note ^^ 
and 123, note*, p. 86). Next the;^^ 
made war on t^e western Pteoniansv- 
and took from them the lower valley (^ ■ 
the Axius. Beyond this river k ^^*" 
Mygdonia, the greater part of whic%^ 
they proceeded to conquer. After thl ^ 
their arms were turned against th ^^ 
Eordians, a Paionian tribe ^supra, Vvi- ' 
185, note ') occupying the upper valle^r' 
of the Lydias between Mount Bermiu ^ 
and the parallel range to the west, tb ^ 
district now known as Suru/hiol. Th.^ 
conquest of Almdpia, which seems to b>^ 
the country north of Mount P^ti'^ 
{Leake, iii. p. 445^, followed. Anthc- 
mu8, a town and district between Myj7- 
donia and Chalcidiod (supra, v. 94. >, WJ5 
apparently reduced next. All those 
conquests preceded the Persian invasion 
(see Miiller, Dorians, i. App. i. § 16-18.. 
Between the Persian and Pelojwnne- 
sian i^urs, Crestonac^a, Bisaltia, and por- 
tions of Upper Macedonia, were reduccil. 
Indeed a sort of hegemony seems at 
this time to have been established by 
the Temenid kings over the entire ila- 
cedonian nation, though the different 
tribes retained their mouarchs,aQd when 
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.39. From the Perdiccas of whom we have here spoken, 
)xander was descended in the following way : — ^Alexander was 

son of Amyntas, Amyntas of Alcetas ; the father of Alcetas 
I Aeropus ; of Aeropus, Philip ; of Philip, Argaens ; of 
J8BUS, Perdiccas, the first sovereign.^ Such was the descent 
yexander. 

.40. (§ 1.) When Alexander reached Athens as the ambas- 
or of Mardonius, he spoke as follows : — 
'0 men of Athens, these be the words of Mardonius. *The 
ig has sent a message to me, saying, " All the trespasses which 

Athenians have committed against me I freely forgive. 
w then, Mardonius, thus shalt thou act towards them, 
store to them their territory ; and let them choose for them- 
768 whatever land they like besides, and let them dwell 
rein as a free people. Build up likewise all their temples 
ich I burned, if on these terms they will consent to enter into 
sague with me." Such are the orders which I have received, 
1 which I must needs obey, unless there be a hindrance on 
IT part And now I say unto you, — why are ye so mad as to 
y war against the King, whom ye canilot possibly overcome, 
even resist for ever ? Ye have seen the multitude and the 
ivery of the host of Xerxes ; ye know also how large a power 
nains with me in your land ; suppose then ye should get the 
tter of us, and defeat this army — a thing whereof ye will not, 
fe be wise, entertain the least hope — what follows even then 
t a contest with a still greater force ? Do not, because you 
fold fain match yourselves with the King, consent to lose your 
antry and live in constant danger of your lives. Rather agree 
make peace ; which ye can now do without any tarnish to 
ur honour, since the King invites you to it. Continue free, 
d make an alliance with us, without fraud or deceit' 
(§ 2.) " These are the words, O Athenians I which Mardonius 
8 bid me speak to you. For my own part, I wUl say nothing 

wed, aa in the case of Arrhibsous the exact number of yean which each 

liuc. iv.), defended their ^uo^inde- king reigned. The result of their cal- 

idence in arms. The further growth culations Ib to place the accession of 

Macedonia was after this checked by Perdiccas in the mtter part of the eighth 

emal troubles until the time of century B.C. (about b.o. 730). No de- 

iUp son of Amyntas. pendence however can be placed on this 

' This was the accepted genealogy, date, nor can real Macedonian history 

is found complete in Eusebius be considered to commence any earlier 

bron. Can. I. ch. xxxvii.); with one than the reign of Amyntas. Even then 

cidental f) omission in Syncellus (p. the chronology is very imcertain (see 

ly. These writers pretend to give Clinton's F. H. vol. ii App. ch. 4). 
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of the good will I bear your nation, since ye have not now for 
the first time to become acquainted with it' But I will add my 
intreaties also, and beseech you to give ear to MardoninB ; for I 
see clearly that it is impossible for you to go on for ever con- 
tending against Xerxes. If that had appeared to me possible, I 
would not now have come hither the bearer of such a message. 
But the King's power surpasses that of man, and his arm reaches 
far. If then ye do not hasten to conclude a peace^ when such 
fair terms are offered you, I tremble to think of what you will 
have to endure — ^you, who of all the allies lie most directiy in 
the path of danger, whose land will always be the chief battle- 
ground of the contending powers, and who will therefore con- 
stantly have to suffer alone. Hearken then, I pray you, to 
Mardonius ! Surely it is no small matter that the Great King 
chooses you out from all the rest of the Greeks, to offer yoix 
forgiveness of the wrongs you have done him, and to propose 
himself as your friend and ally ! " 

141. Such were the words of Alexander. Now the Lacedae- 
monians, when tidings reached them that Alexandei^ was gone 
to Athens to bring about a league between the Athenians and 
the barbarians, and when at the same time they called to mind 
the prophecies which declared that the Dorian race should ove 
day be driven from the Peloponnese by the Modes and tie 
Athenians,^ were exceedingly afraid lest the Athenians might 
consent to the alliance with Persia. They therefore lost no time 
in sending envoys to Athens ; and it so happened that these 
envoys were given their audience at the same time with Alex- 
ander : for the Athenians had waited and made delays, because 
they felt sure that the Lacedaemonians would hear that an am- 
bassador was come to them from the Persians, and as soon as 
they heard it woidd with all speed send an embassy. They 
contrived matters therefore of set purpose, so that the Laced»- 
monians might hear them deliver their sentiments on the 
occasion. 

142. As soon as Alexander had finished speaking, the ambas- 
sadors from Sparta took the word and said, — 

' Supra, viL 173. Athenians, have been even dreamt of" 

* Mr. GJrote remarks that these pro- (Hiat. of Greece, vol. v. p. 200, note^). 

phecies must have been recently coined, The facility with which prophedei 

since *' at no other point of time could were forged appears from Book viL 

the expulsion of all the Dorians from ch. 6. 

Peloponnesus, by united Persians and 
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^^ We are aeut here by the LacedaemoniaQS to entreat of you 
that ye will not do a new thing in Greece, nor agree to the 
terms which are offered you by the BarbariaoL Such conduct 
on the part of any of the Greeks were alike unjust and dis- 
honourable ; but in you 'twould be worse than in others, for 
diyers reasons. ' Twas by you that this war was kindled at the 
first among us — our wishes were in no way considered ; ih/d 
contest began by your seeking to extend your empire ^® — now 
the fate of Greece is inyolved in it. Besides it were surely an 
intolerable thing that the Athenians, who have always hitherto 
been known as a nation to which many men owed their freedom, 
dioald now become the means of bringing all other Greeks into 
slavery. We fed, however, for the heavy calamities which press 
on yoQ — the loss of your harvest these two years,^ and the ruin 
in whidi your homes have lain for so long a time. We offer 
you, therefore, on the part of the Lacedaemonians and the 
allies, sustenance for your women and for the unwarlike portion 
of your households, so long as the war endures. Be ye not 
seduced by Alexander the Macedonian, who softens down the 
rough words of Mardonius. He does as is natural for him to do 
— a tyrant himself, he helps forward a tyrant's cause.^ But ye, 
Athenians, should do differently, at least if ye be truly wise ; for 
ye should know that with barbarians tliere is neither faith nor 
truth." 



" If this reading is sound, we must 
regard HerodotuB 9fi guilty of an ana- 
ohroniam in throwing back to the time 
of the Ionian insurrection the notion of 
an Athenian hegemony. This would be 
careleasness, not ignorance^ on his part; 
for he was well aware at what time the 
Athenian empire really commenced 
(supra, ch. 3, ad fin.). A similar in- 
correctness appears in the next sentence. 
It eould not possibly have been said in 
the year B.C 479^ that "many men 
owed their freedom " to the Athenians. 
Up to this time they had never taken 
any part in liberating any nation. But 
Herodotus tranfers to the time of the 
Persian war what might have been said 
with some truth of the Athenians of 
his own day. This error lends some 
countenance to the former; otherwise 
I should be inclined to adopt the 
reading of Schsefer, which Bekker and 
SchweighsDuser follow ^^pxh^ for 
^X^')i <^d translate with Lange: — 
" The content was begun in defence of 



your territory." 

^ It would seem that the exhortation 
of Themistocles (supra, ch. 109) after 
Salamis— "Let each now repair his 
own house, and aow his land diligently ** 
— had been disregarded, or had come 
too late. The seed-corn had not been 
got in, and so the harvest of 479 was 
lost, as well as that of 480 (see Grote, 
vol. V. p. 202, note *). 

* Alexander was not a t3rrant (r^poK- 
vos) in any proper acceptation of the 
word. He had not acquired his power 
unconstitutionally, neither did he exer- 
cise it cruelly. He was a king (/Scuri- 
Kiis) as truly as Xerxes^ or fieonidas ; 
and so other Greek writers name the 
various monarchs of his house (Thucyd. 
i. :^Q, ii. 100 ; Plut.Cim. c. 14 ; Xen. 
Hell. V. ii. § 12, &c.) ; but the Lace- 
daemonians are made, with dramatic 
propriety, to use, in their eagerness to 
disparage, a term not strictly appli- 
cable. 

X 2 
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143. Thus spake the envoys. After which the Athe 
returned this ai)swer to Alexander : ^ 

<« We know, as well as thou dost^ that the power of the ! 
is many times greater than our own : we did not need to 
thai cast in our teeth. Nevertheless we ding so to fre< 
that we shall offer what resistance we may. Seek not to 
suade us into making terms with the barbarian — say what 
wilt, thou wilt never gain our assent Betum rather at 
and tell Mardonius that our answer to him is this : — ' So loi 
the sun keeps his present course, we will never join alliance 
Xerxes. Nay, we shall oppose him unceasingly, trusting i 
aid of those gods and heroes whom he has lightly estee 
whose houses and whose images he has burnt with fire.' 
come not thou again to us with words like these ; nor, thii 
to do us a service, persuade us to unholy actions. Thou ar 
guest and friend of our nation — ^we would not that thou sho 
receive hiui; at our hands." 

144. Such was the answer which the Athenians gave to j 
ander. To the Spartan envoys they said, — 

" 'Twas natural no doubt that the Lacedaemonians shon 
afraid we might make terms with the Barbarian ; but neve 
less 'twas a base fear in men who knew so weU of what t© 
and spirit we are. Not all the gold that the whole < 
contains — ^not the fairest and most fertile of all lands — v 
bribe us to take part with the Medes and help them to en 
our countrymen. Even could we anyhow have brought 
selves to such a thing, there are many very powerful mo 
which would now make it impossible. The first and chi 
these is the burning and destruction of our temgles and 
images of our gods, which forces us to make no terms with 
destroyer, but rather to pursue him with our resentment t< 
uttermost Again, there is our common brotherhood with 
Greeks : our common language, the altars and the sacrific 
which we all partake, the common character which we be 
did the Athenians betray all these, of a truth it would n( 
well. Know then now, if ye have not known it before, 
while one Athenian remains alive, we will never join aUi 
with Xerxes. We thank you, however, for your forethougl 
our behalf, and for your wish to give our families susteni 

' Plutarch makes Aristides the speaker pointed to deliver the reply by a ] 
on this occasion, and says he was ap- decree (Vit. Aristid. c. 10). 
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now that rain has fallen da na — ^the kindness is complete on 
your part; but for ourselves, we will endure as we may, and 
not be burdensome to you. Such then is our resolve. Be it 
your care with»all speed to^^lW out your troops; for if we 
surmise aright, the Barbarian ijnll not wait long ere he invade 
our territory, but will set out so soon as he learns our answer to 
be, that we will do none of (those things- which he requires of us. 
Now then is the time for us^ before he enters Attica, to go forth 
ourselves into Bceotia, and give hitrr battle." 

When the Athenians had thus spoken, the amba^adors from 
Sparta departed, and returned back to their own country. 

I 



THE NINTH BOOK , 
> or THZ . 

HISTORY OF HERODOTUS, 

ENTITLED CALUOP^. 



1. Mabdonius, when Alexander upon his return made known to 
him the answer of the Athenians, forthwith broke up fix)m Thes- 
saly,^ and led his army with all speed against Athens ; forcing 
the several nations through whose land he passed to ftimish him 
with additional troops.^ The chief men of Thessaly, far from 
repenting of the part which they had taken in the war hitherto, 
urged on the Persians to the attack more earnestly than ever. 
Thorax of Larissa^ in particular, who had helped to escort 
Xerxes on his flight to Asia, now openly encouraged Mardonius 
in his march upon Greece. 

2. When the army reached Boeotia, the Thebans sought to 
induce Mardonius to make a halt : " He would not," they told 
him, " find anywhere a more convenient place in which to pitch 
his camp ; and their advice to him was, that he should go no 
further, but fix himself there, and thence take measures to 
subdue all Greece without striking a blow. If the Greeks, who 
had held together hitherto, stiU continued united among them- 
selves, it would be diflScult for the whole world to overcome 
them by force of arms. But if thou wilt do as we advise,'* they 



1 Mardonius wintered his army in 
Thessaly and Macedonia (supra, viii. 126). 
The djmculty of procuring supplies, 
after the exhaustion caused by the pre- 
sence of the immense host of Xerxes, 
made it necessanr to fall back upon 
those rich and fertile countries, the 
chief granaries of Greece. The same 
cause compelled the wide dispersion 
of his troops, indicated by their occu- 
pation of both regions. Perhaps it was 
with a view of facilitating the find- 
ing of food that Artabazus was per- 
mitted to winter in the neighbourhood 
6f Potidasa and Olynthus (viii. 129). It 
must be borne in mind that the loss of 



the battle of Salamis had transferred to 
the Greeks the command of the sea, and 
that no supplies could any longer be 
drawn from Asia Idinor, Syria, or 
Egypt. 

3 Diodorus says that the troops fur- 
nished to Mardonius by the, Thi^cianSi' 
Macedonians, and other allies, amounted 
to 200,000 men (xi. 28). Herodotuf 
(infra, ch. 32) guesses the entire number 
of the Greeks who fought on the PenisD 
side at 50,000. 

s Thorax was the eldest of the 
AleuadsB (infra, ch. 58 ; Find. F^^th. x. 
100), conoeming whom vide suprsy yii* 
6, note '. 
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went on to say, " thou mayest easily obtain the direction of all 
their counsels. Send presents to the men of most weight in the 
several states, and by so doing thou wilt sow division among 
them. After that, it wiU be a light task, with the help of such 
as side with thee, to bring under all thy adversaries." 

3. Such was the advice of the Thebans : but Mardonius did 
not follow it.^ A strong desire of taking Athens a second time 
possessed him, in part arising from his inborn stubbornness, in 
part from a wish to inform the King at Sardis, by fire-signals 
along the islands,* that he was master of the place. However, 
he did not on his arrival in Attica find the Athenians in their 
country — ^they had again withdirawn, some to their ships, but 
the greater part to Salamis — and he only gained possession of a 
deserted town. It was ten months after the taking of the dty 
by the K ing that Mardonius came against it for the second 
time.* 

4. Mardonius, being now in Athens, sent an envoy to Salamis, 
one Murychides, a HeUespontine Greek, to offer the Athenians 
once more the same terms which had been conveyed to them 
by Alexander. The reason for his sending a second time, 
though he knew beforehand their unfriendly feelings towards 
him, was, — that he hoped, when they saw the whole land of 
Attica conquered and in his power, their stubbornness would 



^ Later writers said that one Arth- 
rnius of Zda (in Oappadocia) was sent 
by Mardonius into the reloponnese with 
a large sum of money, for the purpose 
of sowing dissension among the Greeks 
(Plut. Them. c. 6; Dem. Philipp. iii. p. 
121, § 27 ; comp. Died. Sic. xi. 28). De- 
motffchenes quotes a decree against him, 
which was mscribed (he says) in the 
Acropolis. 

' On the general subject of fire- 
signals, see note " on Book vii. ch. 182. 
It IB curious that we do not hear of 
their haying been used by Xerxes him- 
self, who employs messengers (viii. 54, 
97-99) to convey intelligence of his 
doings. Mardomus, apparently, must 
himself have oigamsed the telegraphic 
communication here spoken of, which, 
in that case, can scarcely have passed 
through the Cyclades, since, after Sala- 
mis, we Ghreeks were masters of the sea. 
I am inclined to believe that the real 
line of communication passed along the 
European coast to Athos, and thence by 
Xiemnos to Asia — the line described in 
« reyerse order by .£schylus (Agam. 
272-290) — who may have taken his idea 



from the fact here noted, which would 
have come in part under his own obser- 
vation, 

* According to Plutarch (Camill. c. 
19), the battle of Salamis took place on 
the 20th of the month Boedromion, 
corresponding nearly with our Septem- 
ber, a date which is borne out by the 
synchronism, apparently intended by 
our author (viii. 65), between the time 
of the engagement and that of the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries. If this be allowed, 
the taking of Athens by Xerxes cannot 
have been earlier than August; which 
would make the second taking by Mar- 
donius fall in the following June. This 
seems late in the year ; but it accords 
with the time indicated, infra, ch. 7, 
and also with the traditional date for 
the battle of Platasa, the 4th of Boedro- 
mion (Plut. Aristid. c. 19). To explain 
the inaction of Mardonius through the 
spring, it seems necessary to suppose a 
certain amount of truth in the state- 
ment of Diodonis and others, as to his 
wasting time in efforts to win over some 
of the Grecian states by motley (supra, 
ch. 3, note *), 
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begin to give way. On this account, therefore, he dispatched 
Murychides to Salamis. 

5. Now, when Murychides came before the council, and de- 
livered his message, one of the councillors, named Lycidas, gave 
it as his opinion — *' that the best course would be, to admit the 
proposals brought by Murychides, and lay them before the 
assembly of the people." This he stated to be his opinion, 
perhaps because he had been bribed by Mardonius, or it may be 
because that course reaUy appeared to him the most expedient 
HoweTer, the Athenians — ^both those in the council, and those 
who stood without, when they heard of the advice — were full of 
wrath, and forthwith surrounded Lycidas, and stoned him to 
death.' As for Murychides, the Hellespontine Greek, him they 
sent away unharmed. Now there was a stir in the island about 
Lycidas, and the Athenian women learnt what had happened. 
Then each exhorted her fellow, and one brought another to take 
part in the deed ; and they all flocked of their own accord to 
the house of Lycidas, and stoned to death his wife and his 
children. 

6. The circumstances under which the Athenians had sought 
refuge in Salamis were the following. So long as any hope 
remained that a Peloponnesian army would come to give them 
aid, they abode still in Attica ; but when it appeared that the 
allies were slack and slow to move, while the invader was 
reported to be pressing forward and to have already entered 
Boeotia, then they proceeded to remove their goods and chattels 
from the mainland, and themselves again crossed the strait to 
Salamis. At the same time they sent ambassadors to Lace- 
dsemon,^ who were to reproach the Lacedaemonians for having 
allowed the Barbarian to advance into Attica, instead of joining 
them and going out to meet him in Boeotia. They were likewise 
to remind the Lacedaemonians of the offers by which the 
Persian had sought to win Athens over to his side,' and to warn 
them, that if no aid came from Sparta, the Athenians must 
considt for their own safety. 

7. The truth was, the Lacedaemonians were keeping holiday 
at that time; for it was the feast of the Hyacinthia,^ and 

^ Demosthenes (de Cor. p. 296) tells ' According to Plutarch, ArUtides 

a similar story of one Cyrsilus, who was recommended this course, and the am- 

stoned, he says, the year before, for bassadors sent were Cimon, Xanthippus, 

advising submission on the approach of and Myronides (Vit. Aristid. c. 10). 

Xerxes. He ia followed by Cicero (De • Supra, viii. 140, § 1. 

Off. iii. 11). I do not see why both ^ The feast of the Hyacinthia was 

stories may not be true. held annually at Amyclie, on the longest 
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they thought nothing of so much moment as to perform the 
service of the god.^ They were also engaged in building their 
wall across the Isthmus, which was now so far advanced that 
the battlements had begun to be placed upon it. 

When the envoys of the Athenians, accompanied by ambas- 
sadors from Megara and Plataea,^ reached Lacedsemon, they 
came before the Ephors, and spoke as follows : — 

" The Athenians have sent us to you to say, — the King of the 
Modes offers to give us back our country, and wishes to conclude 
an alliance with us on fair and equal terms, without fraud or 
deceit. He is willing likewise to bestow on us another country 
besides our own, and bids us choose any land that we like. 
But we, because we reverenced Hellenic Jupiter, and thought 
it a shameful act to betray Greece, instead of consenting to 
these terms, refiised them ; notwithstanding that we have been 
wronged and deserted by the other Greeks, and are fully aware 
that it is far more for our advantage to make peace with the 
Persian than to prolong the war with him. Still we shall not, 
of our own free will, consent to any terms of peace. Thus do 
we, in all our dealings with the Greeks, avoid what is base and 
counterfeit : while contrariwise, ye, who but now were so full of 
fear lest we should make terms with the enemy,* having learnt 
of what temper we are, and assured yourselves that we shall not 
prove traitors to our country — having brought moreover your 
wall across the Isthmus to an advanced state — cease altogether 
to have ismy care for us. Ye covenanted with us to go out and 
meet the Persian in Boeotia ; but when the time came, ye were 
fialse to your word, and looked on while the barbarian host 
advanced into Attica. At this time therefore the Athenians 



day of the Spartan month Hecatom- 
beuB, corresponding to our June and 
July. It was manifestly a part of the 
ancient elemental reUgion of the 
Achsans, which had been adopted to 
«ome extent by the Dorians at the time 
«f the conquest. Hyacinthus, the beau- 
tiful youth slain accidentaUy by Apollo, 
'was the chief object of the worship. He 
took his name from the flower, which 
was an emblem of death ; and the ori- 
ginal feast seems to have been altogether 
a mournful ceremony, — a lamentation 
over the destruction of the flowers of 
spring by the summer heat, passing on 
to a more general lament over death 
itself. The Amyclseans at all times 
made a point of attending the feast 
(Xen. Hell. iv. v. § 11); and the Spar- 



tans themselves are known occasionaUy 
to have returned home from a foreign 
expedition with the same object. (Pau- 
san. IV. xix. §3.) For the details of 
the celebration, see the excellent article 
in Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities, 
sub. voc. Htacinthia. 

^ See on this point, note * on Book vL 
ch. 106. 

3 Megara and Platsea, as extra-Pelo- 
ponnesian states, were equally interested 
with Athens in having the advance of 
Mardonius checked. Megara was especi- 
ally concerned, for Platsea had been 
plundered and burnt (supra, viii. 50;, 
whereas Megara had hitherto escaped 
ravage (infira, ch. 14). 

♦ Supra, viii. 142. 
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are angered with you ; and justly, — ^for ye have not done what 
was right. They bid you, however/ make haste to send foartb 
your army, that we may even yet meet Mardonius in Attici. 
Now that Boeotia is lost to us, the best place for the fight within 
our country, will be the plain of Thria." • 

8. The Ephors, when they had heard this speech, delayed 
their answer till the morrow ; and when the morrow came, till 
the day following. And thus they acted for ten days, con- 
tinually putting off the ambassadors from one day to the next 
Meanwhile the Peloponnesians generally were labouring with 
great zeal at the wall, and the work nearly approached com- 
pletion. I can give no other reason for tihie conduct of the 
Lacedsdmonians in showing themselves so anxious, at the time 
when Alexander came, that the Athenians should not join the 
Modes, and now being quite careless about it, except that at 
that former time the wall across the Isthmus was not complete, 
and they worked at it in great fear of the Persians, whereas 
now the bulwark had been raised, and so they imagined that 
they had no further need of the Athenians. 

9. At last the ambassadors got an answer, and the troope 
marched forth from Sparta, under the following circumstances. 
The last audience had been fixed for the ambassadors, when, 
the very day before it was to be given, a certain Tegean, named 
Chileiis, a man who had more influence at 8parta than any 
other foreigner, learning from tlie Ephors exactly what the 
Athenians had said, addressed these words to them — " The case 
stands thus, O ye Ephors! If the Athenians are not our 
friends, but league themselves with the barbarians, however 
strong our wall across the Isthmus may be, there will be doore 
enough, and wide enough open too, by which the Persian may 
gain entrance to the Peloponnese.® Grant their request then, 
before they make any fresh resolve, which may bring Greece 
to ruin." 

10. Such was the counsel which Chileiis gave : and the Ephors, 
taking the advice into consideration, determined forthwith, 
without speaking a word to the ambassadors from the three 
cities, to despatch to the Istlimus a body of five thousand 



^ Supra, yiii. 65, note^ The number ponneee open to the Persians. This cai^ 

of the Persians being now so much re- scarcely have been a new thought to tb^ 

duced, the Greeks are willing to meet Ephors. Probably what moved theii^ 

them in the plains. was the being reminded that they mu*^ 

• That is, the naval power of Athens not coimt too entirely on the seLf-devi^' 

would lay the whole coast of Oie PeVo- Vaou ol \Xi<ft k\\vw\iftns« 
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ns; and accordingly they sent them forth the same night, 
ting to each Spartan a retinue of seven Helots,'' and 
the command of the expedition to Pausanias the son of 
brotos. The chief power belonged of right at this time 
Btarchus, the son of Leonidas ; ^ but as he was still a child. 



ler — thoagh in one place (Do- 
}1. ii. p. 45» note •, E. T.) he 

this proportion of Helots to 
I as the basis of a calculation, 

he would imply that it was 
n another (ib. p. 259) main- 
it this was the only time when 
iber attending on each Spartan 
great. Of this, however, he 
proof— cuid the truth seems to 
bbere are no data for determin- 
luestion. In the absence of any 
f to the contraiy, it is most rea- 
to suppose the proportion to 
en the established one (vide 
i. 229 ; viii. 25). 
starchus could not have been 
Lao 



more than seyen or ei^t at this time. 
His mother Gorgo, who was only eight 
years old in the year B.C. 500 (supra, y. 
.51), is not likely to have married till 
she was twenty; for the Spartan law 
forbade early marriages (Miiller's Do- 
rians, Yol. iL p. 300) . PleiBtarchus there- 
fore could not well have been bom 
before b.c. 487. He died, according to 
Diodorus, in B.C. 458 (ziii. 75), having 
been full king for a veiy short time 
(Pausan. m. ▼. § 1). The family tree 
of the Agidse, during the period em- 
braced by the Histories of Herodotus 
and Thucydides, may be thus exhi- 
bited :— 



Ahaxakdbidas 



I 
Soigo, d. 



DorieoB 



Lbokidajb 
(married Gorgo) 


(regent) 

1 




PansanUs 
(regent) 


Nicomedea 
(regent) 


Plsiotoanax 

• FAUSAinAS 


Cleomenes 
(regent) 


ArisLdea 



ndridas succeeded Leo about 
, and reigned probably forty 
Cleomenes succeeded him in 

or 519. He died b.c. 491. 
being already dead, Leonidas 
I the throne, and reigned eleven 
1 B.C. 480. On the accession of 
leistarchus in that year, Cleom- 
uncle to Pleistarchus, became 
but, dying the same year, was 
id in his office by Pausanias, his 
>, though cousin to Pleistarchus, 
siderably older, since Leonidas 
tried late in life. Pausanias, 
)flen called king (infra, ch. 76 ; 
ol. vii. 13 ; Demosth. c. Ne©r. 

Schol. Ariat. Elq. 84, &c.), was 
Dre than regent. He held the 
itil his death, which was pro- 
B.C. 467. Whether Nicomedes, 
bher, now became regent, or 
Pleistarchus assumed his full 
I uncertain. All that we know 



is, that the latter did not eigoy his 
sovereignty long, but died, as stated 
above, b.c. 458, and left no issue. The 
crown devolved on Pleistoanax, the eldest 
son of Pausanias, who was a minor; 
and Nicomedes now certainly became 
regent (Thucyd. i. 107; Diod. Sic. xi. 
79). In the year B.C. 445, this regency 
had come to an end, and Pleistoanax was 
full king (Thucyd. L 114). Shortly 
afterwards Plistoanax was exiled, and 
remained in banishment nineteen years 
(ib. V. 16). Pausanias, his son, was 
during this period regarded as king, 
while Cleomenes, his brother, was regent 
rib. iii. 26). Pleistoanax, upon his recall 
trom exile (about B.C. 426), appears to 
have resumed the kingly office, which 
he retained to his death in B.C. 408. 
Pausanias then became actual king, but 
fourteen years afterwards was accused 
and went into exile, where hft ^<^^ 
B.C. 394 (Xen.ReW.m.N.^I-^V^. 
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Pausanias, his cousin, was regent in his room. For the JEUher 
of Pausanias, Cleombrotus, the son of Anaxandridas, no longer 
lived ; he had died a short time after bringing back fiom the 
Isthmus the troops who had been employed in building the 
wall* A prodigy had caused him to bring his army home; for 
while he was ofTering sacrifice to know if he should march out 
against the Persian, the sun was suddenly darkened in mid skr. 
Pausanias took with him, as joint-leader of the army, Euryanax, 
the son of Dorieus, a member of his o>vn family.' 

11. The army accordingly had marched out from Sparta with 
Pausanias: whUe the ambassadors, when day came, appeared 
before the Ephors, knowing nothing of the march of the troops, 
and purposing themselves to leave Sparta forthwith, and return 
each man to his own country. They therefore addressed the 
Ephors in these words: — " Lacedcemonians, as you do. not stir 
from home, but keep the Hyacinthian festival, and amuse 
yourselves, deserting the cause of your confederates, the Athe- 
nians, whom your behaviour wrongs, and who have no other 
allies, will make such terms with the Persians as they shall find 
possible. Now when terms are once made, it is plain that, 
having become the King's allies, we shall march with the barba- 
rians whithersoever they choose to lead. Then at length you 
will perceive what the consequences will be to yourselves." 
When the envoys had spoken, the Ephors declared to them, 
with an oath : — " Our troops must be at OrestSum ^ by this 
time, on their march against the strangers." (The Spartans 
say " strangers " for " barbarians;") At this the amba^adors* 



9 Thirlwall (Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. 
p. 330) regards the return of Cleom- 
brotus, and his death, as having hap- 
pened while the envoys were detained ; 
out Mr. Blakesley (note ad loc.) is pro- 
bably right in supposing Herodotus to 
speak of what had happened in the pre- 
ceding autumn. 

* I cannot suppose, with Mr. Clinton 
(F. H. vol. ii. p. 255) and Mr. Blakesley 
( note ^ on book ix.), that the Dorieus 
here mentioned is Dorieus the elder 
brother of Leonidas and Gleombrotus. 
Had that Dorieus left a son behind him 
at Sparta, he would undoubtedly have 
succeeded to the throne on the death of 
Cleomenes. And the words of Hero- 
dotus imply a more distant relative. 

^ Orestdum, or Orestasium, was a 
small town in the district of Arcadia 
called Mcenalia (Thucyd, v. 64 ; Pausan. 
VIII. xxvii. § 3). It did not lie on the 



direct route from Sparta to the Isthmus^ 
but a little to the left, on the road froi*> 
Lycosura to Tegea. The direct road tc^ 
the Isthmus passed through Tegea. l'^ 
is not easy to understand why th^ 
divergence was made on this occasion-^ 
unless it were to receive the contingent' 
of the Lepreatis. 

Col. Lcoke believes Oreetdum to hav^ 
occupied the summit of Mount Tzifnbtvif-^ 
on the eastern side of the great plain o^ 
Megjalopolis (Morea, vol. ii. p. 318; ^ 
Various accounts are given of the origit^ 
of the term (Pausan. vui. iii. § I ^ 
Eurip. Crest. 1645; Pherecyd. Fr. 97^ 
Steph. Byz. ad voc. *Op9<rrai) ; but I finc^ 
no mention of the '* temple of Orestes*' 
which Bahr (ad loc.) supposes to hav -^ 
given name to the place. The tempi ^ 
which did eitist at the place was one c^^ 
Artemis (Pausan. vni. xliv. § 2 ; Ph^^" 
recyd. 1. s. c). 
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ite ignorant of what had happened, questioned them con- 
ming their meaning ; and when, by much questioning, they 
d^ discovered the truth, they were greatly astonished thereat, 
d forthwith set off, at their best speed, to overtake the 
artan army. At the same time a body of five thousand 
^sedfiemonian Perioeci,^ all picked men and fiilly, armed, set 
ih from Sparta, in the company of the ambassadors. 
12. So these troops marched in haste towards the Isthmus, 
aanwhile the Argives, who had promised Mardonius that they 
»iild stop the Spartans from crossing their borders, as soon as 
ey learnt that Pausanias with his army had started from 
larta, took the swiftest courier they could find, and sent him 
* to Attica. The message which he delivered, on his arrival 

Athens, was the following : " Mardonius," he said, " the 
rgives have sent me to tell thee that the Lacedaemonian 
rath are gone forth from their city, and that the Argives are 
o weak to hinder them. Take good heed therefore to thyself 
» this time." After thus speaking, without a word more, he 
^turned home. 

13. When Mardonius learnt that the Spartans were on their 
larch, he no longer car^ to remain in Attica. Hitherto he 
ad kept quiet, wishing to see what the Athenians would do, 
id had neither ravaged their territory, nor done it any the 
<ast harm ; for till now he had cherished the hope that the 
thenians would come to terms with him. As however he 
and that his persuasions were of no avail, and as their whole 
>licy was now clear to him, he determined to withdraw from 
ttica before Pausanias with his army reached the Isthmus; 
Bt, however, he resolved to bum Athens, and to cast down and 
Vel with the ground whatever remained standing of the walls, 
tuples, and other buildings/ His reason for retreating was. 



' Supra, yi. 58, note > ; and comp. App. dsemonians, each with a single attendant 

Book V. Essay i. p. 278. The entire helot (infra, ch. 29), and 35,000 helots 

•ee which Sparta furnished on this in attendance upon the 5000 Spartans. 

3anon amounted, according to our Sparta never made an effort at all com- 

thor, to 50,000 men. Of these, 5000 parable to this, either before or after- 

TO actual Spartans, an unexampled wards. 

mber. As the entire body of adult * Col. Leake remarks that this state- 

izens certainly did not exceed, and ment seems to be beyond the truth, 

obably fell short of 8000 (supra, viL " Experience," he observes, ** shows 

4), the levy may be regarded as an that an invader, in the temporaiy pos- 

itance of the proportion of two-thirds session of an enemy's capital, selaom 

the whole effective strength, which has the power and leisure for destruc- 

I know to have been required of the tion equal to his will ; and that the 

Igect allies in some cases (Thucyd. ii. total annihilation of massy buildings 

). To these were added 5000 Lace- constructed of stone, is a work of great 
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that Attica was not a country where hone could act with ad?BD- 
tage ; and further, that if he suffered defeat in a battle, do way 
of escape was open to him, except through defiles,' where a 
handful of troops might stop all his lu-my. So he determined 
to withdraw to Thebes, and give the Greeks battle in the neigh- 
bourhood of a friendly city, and on ground well suited fpr cavaliy. 

14. After he had quitted Attica and was already upon Us 
march, news reached him that a body of a thousand Lacedae- 
monians, distinct from the army of Pansanias, and sent on in 
advance,^ had arrived in the Megarid. When he heard it, 
wishing, if possible, to destroy this detachment firsts Mardonias 
considered with himself how he might compass their ruin. With 
a sudden change of march he made for Megara, while the horse, 
pushing on in advance, entered and ravaged the Megarid. (Here 
was the furthest point in Europe towards the setting son to 
which this Persian army ever penetrated.) 

15. After tliis, Mardonius received another message, whereby 
he learnt that the forces of the Greeks were collected together 
at the Isthmus ; which tidings caused him to draw bact and 
leave Attica by the way of Deceleia.'' The Bceotarchs ^ had sent 
for some of the neighbours of the Asopians ; * and tliese persons 
served as guides to the army, and led them first to SphendaleV 



difficulty" (Athens, p. 12). And the 
mention of certain " ancient " temples ■ 
in the description of Pausanias (i. xviii. 
§ 1 ; XX. § 2), which are distinguished 
from those built after the Persian war, 
confirms this yiew. Thucydides too in- 
forms us that even some of the houses 
remained sUmding (i. 89). 

* Three roads only connected Attica 
with Ba>otia. One was the direct route 
from Athens to Thebes, which ran by 
Phyle, over Mount Parnes. Another, 
west of this, connected Athens with 
l'lata»a, passing over Cithseron by way 
of Eleutheraj. Both these are rugged 
mountain passes, presenting great diffi- 
culties to the march of an army (Gell's 
Greece, p. 52, and pp. 108, 109). The 
third, which Mardonius now followed, 
led from Athens into the Tanagrica by 
the fortress of Deceleia, crossing the 
low ridge which joins Parnes to Pen- 
telicus. This is comparatively an easy 
route (Gell, pp. G(3, 67). The strength 
of the boundary line between Attica 
and Hoeotia is noticed by Xenophon, 
who hatl a good military eye (Mem. iii. 
V. §25). 

® I have here followed not Gaisford's 



text, but the conjecture of Sdiweig- 
hiiuser {irpSdpofiov for wpS^Mfios), which 
is approved by Scott and Liddell (id 
voc.). by Bekker, and by Mr. Blakesley. 

7 There can be little doubt th«t 
Deceleia was at or near the modem 
Tatoy, which is on the direct route from 
Athens to Oropus, at about the distance 
from Athens mentioned by Thucydides 
(vii. 19), and " where there is a peaked 
height which is a conspicuous object 
from the Acropolis." (Leake's Demii 
p. 18. Compare Thucyd. iwt^ayks fitXP^ 
rris r&v *ABrivaiuv ir6Ktws,) 

* On the Ba>otarch8. or chief magif 
trates of the Bax>tianB. see Uermann'' 
Pol. Antiq. of Greece, § 179. 

^ The Asopians are the inhabittiits 
<rf the rich valley of the Asdpus, which 
lay immediately beyond the Attic finon- 
tier, running parallel with the chsioi' of 
Cithteron and Parnes. 

1 The site of SphendaM has to be 
determined fix)m tins passage, on which 
no light is thrown by the only other 
notices of the place that occur, tho*^ 
namely in Stephen and Hesychius. Col- 
Leake's grounds for placing it at M<f'^ 
kdsti, though not establlBhing the poio^ 
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and from thence to Tanagra,^ where Mardonius rested a night ; 
after which, upon the morrow, he bent his course .to Scolus,^ 
which brought him into the territory of the Thebans. And 
now, although the Thebans had espoused the cause of the Modes, 
yet Mardonius cut down all the trees in these parts ; not how- 
ever from any enmity towards the Thebans, but on account of 
his own urgent needs ; for he wanted a rampart to protect his 
army from attack, and he likewise desired to have a place of 
refuge, whither his troops might flee, in case the battle should 
go contrary to his wishes. His army at this time lay on the 
Asopus, and stretched from Erythrae, along by HysisB,^ to the 
territory of the FlatsBans. The wall however was not made to 
extend so fiea*, but formed a square of about ten furlongs each 
way. 

While the barbarians were employed in this work, a certain 
citizen of Thebes, Attaginus by name,- the son of Phrynon, 
having made great preparations, gave a banquet, and invited 
Mardonius thereto, together with fifty of the noblest Persians. 
Now the banquet was held at Thebes ; and all the guests who 
were invited came to it. 

16. What follows was recounted to me by Thersander, a 
native of Orchomenus,* a man of the first rank in that city. 
Thersander told me, that he was himself among those invited to 
the feast, and that besides the Persians -fifty Thebans were 



make it highly probable (Demi of Attica, 
pp. 123, 124). 

' Taziagra was situated on the left or 
northern bank of the Asdpus, near its 
jonetion with a small stream which 
descends from the flanks of Mount Soro. 
The site is sufficiently identified by the 
remains of ancient buildings at a place 
now called Grimadha, and by an inscrip- 
tion in a neighbouring church (Leake's 
Northern Ghreeoe, voL ii. pp. 455-457). 
Tanagra, according to some, was the 
place called Gnea by Homer (ll. ii. 498. 
See Pausan. ix. xx. § 2 ; Steph. Byz. ad 
Yoc. Tivaypa ; Strab. ix. p. 58G). The 
modem name may perhaps contain a 
trace of this early appellation. 

> Sc61u8 became a place of some im- 
portance in the wars between Sparta 
and Thebes (Xen. Hell. v. iv. § 49 ; 
Ages. ii. § 22). It lay on the south 
b^k of the As6pus, under Mount Ci- 
throron. at a point about fiye miles to the 
right of the direct route from PlatsDa 
to Thebes (see Pausan. ix. iv. § 3; 



Strab. ix. p. 593). Col. Leake found in 
this position, '* on a little rocky table- 
height overlooking the river," the re- 
mains of an ancient Hellenic fortress, 
which he is inclined to identify with the 
ancient Scolus. (N. Greece, vol. ii p. 
33C and p. 3G9.) 

* These two places lay very near each 
other, and are generally mentioned to- 
gether (Thucyd. iii. 24 ; Strab. ix. p. 
587 ; Pausan. ix. iL § 1). They were 
both on the south or Platsean side of - 
the As6pu8, near the base of Mount 
Cithieron. Hysisc, as is plain trom. this 
pissage among others, was the more 
western of the two, lying between 
Platasa and Erythrae. Col. I^ke found 
some tolerably extensive remains be- 
tween Kriakuhi and Bvbuka, which 
seemed entitled to be considered the 
ruins of Hysiie, and some slight traces 
beyond the latter place, near Katzula, 
which might be those of Erythrse (N. 
Greece, vol. ii. pp. 327-329). 

* Vide supra, viii. 34^. 
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asked ; ^ and the two nations were not arranged separately, bat 
a Persian and a Theban were set side by side upon each couch. 
After the feast was ended, and the drinking had began, the 
Persian who shared Thersander's couch addressed him in the 
Greek tongue, and inquired of him, from what city he came. 
He answered, that he was of Orchomenus; whereupon the 
other said — 

'' Since thou hast eaten with me at one table, and poured 
hbation from one cup, I would fain leave with thee a memorial 
of the belief I hold — the rather that thou mayest have timely 
warning thyself, and so be able to provide for thy own safety. 
Seest thou these Persians here feasting, and the army which we 
left encamped yonder by the rivernside? Yet a little while, 
and of all this number thou wilt behold but a few surviving ! " 

As he spake, the Persian let fall a flood of tears : whereon 
Thersander, who was astonished at his words, replied — " Surely 
thou shouldest say all this to Mardonius, and the Persians who 
are next him in honour " — but the other rejoined — " Dear 
friend, it is not possible for man to avert that which God has 
decreed shall happen. No one believes warnings, however true. 
Many of us Persians know our danger, but we are constrained 
by necessity to do as our leader bids us. Verily 'tis the sorest 
of all human ills, to abound in knowledge and yet have no 
power over action." All this I heard myself from Thersander 
the Orchomenian; who told me further, that he mentioned 
what had happened to divers persons, before the battle was 
fought at Plataea. 

17. When Mardonius formerly held his camp in Boeotia, all 
the Greeks of those parts who were friendly to the Modes sent 
troops to join his army, and these troops accompanied him in 
his attack upon Athens. The Phoeians alone abstained, and 
took no part in the invasion ; for, though they had espoused the 
Median cause warmly, it was very much against their will, and 
only because they were compelled so to do.' However, a few 
days after the arrival of the Persian army at Thebes, a thousand 
of their heavy-armed soldiers came up,® imder the command of 



* By ThebanB we must understand note ' ; and compare Herod, v. 79, where 

here Boeotians, since Thersander was the Orchomenians are not mentioned 

one of the fifty. There scarcely seem among the intimate allies of Thebes), 

to be suflScient grounds for stating that ^ Supra, viii. 30-33. 

the connexion between Thebes and ^ This seems to have been the full 

Orchomenus was at this time especially effective strength of Phocis ; for at 

Intimate (see Grote, vol. v. p. 213, Thermopylae, when their country was 
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Bbrmoc^es, one of their most distinguished citizens. No sooner 
iiad these troops reached Thebes, than some horsemen came to 
them firom Mardonius, with orders that they should take up a 
position upon the plain, away firom the rest of the army. The 
Phodans did 30, and forthwith the entire Persian cavalry drew 
oigh to them: whereupon there went a rumour through the 
whole of the Greek force encamped with the Medes,* that 
Rfardonius was about to destroy tiie Phodans with missiles, 
rhe same conviction ran through the Phocian troops themselves ; 
And Harmoc^deSy their leader, addressed them thus with words 
di encouragement — *' Phocians," said he, *' 'tis plain that these 
men have resolved beforehand to take our lives, because of the 
accusations of the Thessalians, as I imagine. Now, then, is the 
time for you all to show yourselves brave men. Tis better to 
die fighting and defending our lives, than tamely to allow them 
to slay us in this shameftd fashion. Let them learn that they 
are barbarians, and that the men whose death they have plotted, 
are Greeks ! ^ 

18. Thus spake Harmoc^des ; and the Persian horse, having 
encircled the Phocians, charged towards them, as if about to 
deal out death, with bows bent, and arrows ready to be let fly ; 
Day, here and there some did even discharge their weapons. 
But the Phocians stood firm, keeping close one to another, and 
serrying their ranks as much as possible : whereupon the horse 
suddenly wheeled round, and rode oflF. I cannot say with 
certainty whether they came, at the prayer of the Thessalians, 
to destroy the Phocians, but seeing them prepared to stand on 
their defence, and fearing to suffer damage at their hands, on 
Ihat account beat a retreat, having orders from Mardonius so to 
act; or whether his sole intent was to try the temper of the 
Phodans and see whether they had any courage or no. However 
this may have been, when the horsemen retired, Mardonius sent 
a herald to the Phocians, saying — " Fear not, Phocians — ye 
have shown yourselves valiant men — much unlike the report I 
had heard of you. Now therefore be forward in the coming war. 
Ye will not readily outdo either the King or myself in services." 
Thus ended the ^air of the Phocians. 

19. The Lacedaemonians, when they reached the Isthmus, 



^•pecially in danger, they could muflter pematural rumour of the Greeks, see 

^ greater force (supra, vii. 203). Mr. Grote's excellent note (Hist, of 

* On the subject of the ^/nij, or su- Greece, vol. v. pp. 260-262). 
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pitched their camp there; and the other Peloponnesians who 
had embraced the good side, hearing or else seeing that they 
were upon the march, thought it not right to remain behind 
when the Spartans were going forth to the war. So the Pelo- 
ponnesians went out in one body from the Isthmus, the victims 
being favourable for setting forth; and marched as fiEO' as 
Eleusis, where again they offered sacrifices, and, finding the 
omens still encouraging, advanced further. At Eleusis they 
were joined by the Athenians,^® who had come across from 
Salamis, and now accompanied the main army. On reaching 
ErythrsB^ in Boeotia, they learnt that the barbarians were 
encamped upon the Asopus ; wherefore they themselves, after 
considering how they should act, disposed their forces opposite 
to the enemy upon the slopes of Mount Cithseron. 

20. Mardonius, when he saw that the Greeks would not come 
down inta the plain, sent all his cavalry, under Masistius (or 
Macistius,^ as the Greeks call him), to attack them where they 
were. Now Masistius was a man of much repute among the 
Persians, and rode a Nisaean charger with a golden bit,' and 
otherwise magnificently caparisoned. So the horse advanced 
against the Greeks, and made attacks upon them in divisions, 
doing them great damage at each charge, and insulting them by 
calling them women. 

21. It chanced that the Megarians were drawn up in the 
position most open to attack, and where the ground offered the 
best approach to the cavalry. Finding themselves therefore 
hard pressed by the assaults upon their ranks, they sent a herald 
to the Greek leaders, who came and said to them, " This is the 
message of the Megarians — We cannot, brothers-in-arms, continue 



'° This is enough to disprove the story 
told by Diodorus (xi. 29) of the oath 
taken by all the confederates before 
leaving the Isthmus. The oath itself, 
as recorded both by this historian, and. 
with trifling variations, by the orator 
Lycurgus (adv. Leocr. p. 389, ed. Baiter), 
is such as only the Athenians could have 
framed, and they were never at the 
Isthmus. Lycurgus, indeed, who repre- 
sents the oath as taken at Plataea, avoids 
this error. But the whole story seems 
to have been a pure fiction, as Theo- 
pompus remarked (Fr. 1G7). The terms 
of the pretended vow were never ob- 
served ; for though some temples, in 
Attica and elsewhere (Pauaan. i. \. %^\ 
X. xxxiv. § 2), which tYieP©m«QB\«A 



burnt, were not rebuilt, yet the greai 
majority seem to have been restorod 
immediately that the war was over (vide 
supra, viii. 55; and see Leake's Atheni, 
p. 12. and p. 575). 

» Supra, ch. 15. The Greeks had 
marched by the route which led througk 
CEnoe and Eleuthene to Platea, of«r 
Mount Cithseron (Diod. Sic. 1. 8. c). 

' The Greeks modified bia name to 
make it significative of his great hdght 
(infra, ch. 25). They intended to ex- 
press that he was the tallest (jiiiKifft^h 
Doric4 fidKurros) of the Persians. 

' On the abundant use of gold by tbi 
Persians, vide supra, viL 83, 190, and 
YQfinsch.80. With regard to the NiMBis 
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be Persian horse in that post which we have occupied 

first, if we are left without succours. Hitherto, 
hard pressed, we have held out against them firmly 
geously. Now, however, if you do not send others to 
)lace, we warn you that we shall quit our post" Such 

words of the herald. Pausanias, when he heard 
uired among his troops if there were any who would 

to take the post, and so relieve the Megarians. Of 
none were willing to go, whereupon the Athenians 
lemselves ; and a body of picked men, three hundred 
T, commanded by Olympiod&rus, the son of Lampo, 
z the service. 

Meeting, to accompany them, the whole body of archers, 
n relieved the Megarians,^ and occupied a post which 
ther Greeks collected at ErythrsB had shrunk from 

After the struggle had continued for a while, it came 
[ on this wise. As the barbarians continued charging 
ns, the horse of Masistius, which was in front of the 
ceived an arrow in his flank, the pain of which caused 
\ai and throw his rider. Immediiately the Athenians 
)on Masistius as he lay, caught his horse, and when he 
lade resistance, slew him. At first, however, they were 
bo take his life ; for his armour hindered them. He 
. breastplate formed of golden scales,*^ with a scarlet 
ering it. Thus the blows, all falling upon his breast- 
k no eflfect,* till one of the soldiers, perceiving the 
rove his weapon into his eye and so slew him. Alt 

place without any of the other horsemen seeing it: 
neither observed their leader fall from his horse, nor 
m slain ; for he fell as they wheeled round and pre- 

another charge, so that they were quite ignorant of 

happened. When, however, they halted, and found 
e was no one to marshal their line, Masistius was 

11 (Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. plites to serve them as a uucleus, and 

35) supposes that the Athe- protection. 

^ covered the Megarians/' ^ Vide supra, vii. 6, and viii. 113. 

; their place; but Hero- Pausanias tells us, that the breastplate 

s to mean more than this, of Masistius was preserved to his day in 

Led, how should 300 Athe- the temple of Minerva Polias at Athens, 

I to replace 3000 Megarians, together with a scymitar said to be that 

is iiiat the 300 Athenian of Mardonius (i. xxvii. § 1). 

re accompanied by perhaps ' Plutarch, with his usual exaggera- 

3. The Athenians saw that tion, clothes Masistius in impenetrable 
was one for light-Armed armour from liesA to too\. ^''^^ kx^s^i^\. 
BO Bent all their bowmen c. 14). 



•as), with just 8ui£cient ho- 
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missed; and instantly his soldiers, understanding what must 
have befellen him, with loud cheers charged the enemy in one 
mass, hoping to recover the dead body. 

23. So when the Athenians saw that, instead of coming up in 
squadrons, the whole mass of tlie horse was about to chaige 
them at once, they called out to the other troops to make haste 
to their aid. While the rest of the infantry, however, was 
moving to their assistance, the contest waxed fierce about the 
dead body of Masistius. The three hundred, so long as they 
fought by themselves, had greatly the worse of the encounter, 
and were forced to retire and yield up the body to the enemy; 
but when the other troops approached, the Persian horse could 
no longer hold their ground, but fled without carrying off the 
body, having incurred in the attempt a further loss of several of 
their number. They therefore retired about two furlongs, and 
consulted ^vith each other what was best to be done. Being 
without a leader, it seemed to them the fittest course to retoin 
to Mardonius. i 

24. When the horse reached the camp, Mardonius and all i 
the Persian army made great lamentation for Masistius. They [ 
shaved off all the hair from their own heads, and cut the manes 
from their war-horses and their sumpter-beasts, while they 
vented their grief in such loud cries that all BcBotia resounded 
with the clamour,^ because they had lost the man who, next to 
Mardonius, was held in the greatest esteem, both by the King 
and by the Persians generally. So the barbarians, after their 
own fashion, paid honours to the dead Masistius. 

25. The Greeks, on the other hand, were greatly emboldened 
by what had happened, seeing that they had not only stood 
their ground against the attacks of the horse, but had even 
compelled them to beat a retreat. They therefore placed the 
dead body of Masistius upon a cart, and paraded it along the ranks 



^ Such free indulgence of grief is through Greece (supra, ii. 36), and ex- 
characteristic of the Oriental temper, tended to the Theesaliana and Kaoedo- 
and goes far (as Mr. Grote observes, nians (Plut. Vit. Pelop. c. 34). Q. Oa- 
vol. V. p. 221) to justify ^schylus in tius notices it as a Persian custom (x. 
the representations wliich have been so v. § 17). The cutting off the manes of 
much criticised in the Persa). Herodotus horses was more rarely practised; but 
often notes this trait of character (vide the Thessalians are said to have observed 
supra, iii. 66 ; viii. 99; and in a lesser the rite in their mourning for Pelopidas, 
degree, iii. 04, and \ii. 45). and the Macedonians at the death oif 

The mode of mourning, by shaving HephsBstion (Plutarch, 1. a. c). Euri- 

the head, was common to many nations, pides makes it a practice of the Greeks 

Probably the earliest instance on record in very early times (Aloest. 429), 
* of ob (i. 20). It was universal 
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of the army. Now the body was a sight which well deserved 
to be gazed upon, being remarkable both for stature and for 
beauty ; and it was to stop the soldiers from leaving their ranks 
to look at it, that they resolved to carry it round. After this, 
the Greeks determined to quit the high ground and go nearer 
Flatsea, as the land there seemed tax more suitable for an 
encampment than the country about Erythrse, particularly 
because it was better supplied with water. To this place there- 
fore, and more especially to a spring-head, which was called 
Gargaphia,^ they considered that it would be best for them to 
remove, after which they might once more encamp in their 
cmler. - So they took their arms, and proceeded along the slopes 
of Citfaeeron, past Hysise, to the territory of the Plato^ans ; and 
here they drew themselves up, nation by nation, close by the 
fountain Gargaphia, and the sacred precinct of the Hero Andro- 
crates,' partly along some hillocks of no great height, and partly 
upon the level of the plain.^" 

26. Here, in the marshalling of the nations, a fierce battle of 
words arose between the Athenians and the Tegeans, both of 
whom claimed to have one of the wings assigned to them. On 
each side were brought forward the deeds which they had done, 
whether in earlier or in later times; and first the Tegeans 
urged their claim as foUows : — 

** This post has been always considered our right, and not the 
right of any of the other albcs, in all the expeditions which 
have been entered into conjointly by the Peloponnesians, both 



* Col. Leake thought that he reco- 
gniaed the fountain Qu^phia in a source 
which feeds a small tributary of the 
Aiopua, lying about half-way between 
Kriahtki and PlaturU (N. Greece, vol. ii. 
p. 832). Former travellers had endea- 
▼oared to identify it with the spring 
eaUed Vergmtiiaiit which lies between 
Kriakttki and Platsea, and feeds a tribu- 
tary of the Oeroe (Walpole's Turkey, 
p. 33S; Clarke's Travels, vol. iv. p. 83). 
Of the two pofiitions. Col. Leake's is 
oertainly preferable; but I agree with 
Mr. Grote (Hist, of Greece, vol. v. p. 222, 
note), in thinking that we ought scarcely 
to «xpect such a feature to be reco- 
gniflable at this distance of time. 

• Thucydides (iii. 24) mentions the 
Herdum of Androcrates as situated on 
the right of the road leading northward 
from Plata»i to Thebes, and as lying 
within a mile of the former city. Plu- 



tarch (Vit. Aristid. c. 11) shows it to 
have been near Argiopius, and to have 
lain just at the foot of the hills. It 
must, therefore, have occupied nearly 
the site which Col. Leake (p, 343) assigns 
it, and not, as Mr. Grote supposes (1. s. c), 
a position in the plain near the Asdpus. 

I cannot at all agree with Mr. Grote 
that the fountain Gargaphia and the 
sacred precinct of Androcrates mark 
respectively the two extremities of the 
Grecian army. A comparison of Plu- 
tarch (1. s. c.) and Pausanias (ix. iv. § 2) 
with our author will show that Gar- 
gaphia, Argiopius, and the precinct of 
Androcrates, were all very near one 
another, and lay on the skirts of Cithse- 
ron, near the extreme right of the Greek 
line. 

w The plan of the ground overleaf 
will throw light on the various changes 
of position. 
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anciently and in later times. Ever since the Heradide mtde 
their attempt^ after the death of Enrysthens, to return by fivoe 
of arms into the Peloponnese,^ this custom has been obserred. 




* According to the account generally 
received among the Greeks, the family 
of Hercules at his death fled to Ceyx, 
king of Trachis, who gave them shelter 
for a while, but was induced by the 
threats of Eurystheus to expel them 
from his country. They then found a 



refuge in Attica, where Euryatheiti 
attacked them at the head of a large 
army. The Athenians, however, took 
their part, and a battle was fought in 
which Eurystheus - and his five soof 
were slain ; and the Ueraclidic, taking 
advantage of the siiccesB, invaded the 
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It was then that the right became ours, and this was the way in 
which we gained it : — ^When, in company with the Achaeans and 
lonians who then dwelt in the Peloponnese,' we marched out to 
the Isthmus, and pitched our camp over against the invaders, 
then, the tale goes, that Hyllus made proclamation, saying — 
*It needs not to imperil two armies in a general battle ; rather 
let one be chosen from the Feloponnesian ranks, whomsoever 
they deem the bravest, and let him engage with me in single 
combat, on such terms as shall be agreed upon.' The saying 
pleased the Peloponnesians, and oaths were sworn to the effect 
following: — *K Hyllus conquer the Peloponnesian champion, 
the Heraclidas shall return to their inheritance ; if, on the 
other hand, he be conquered, the Heraclidce shall withdraw, lead 
back their army, and engage for the next hundred years to 
make no further endeavours to force their return.' Hereupon 
Echemus, the son of Aeropus and grandson of PhSgeus,^ who 
was our leader and king, offered himself, and was preferred 
before all his brothers-in-arms as champion, engaged in single 
combat with Hyllus, and slew him upon the spot For this 
exploit we were rewarded by the Peloponnesians of that day 
with many goodly privileges, which we have ever since enjoyed ; 
and, among the rest, we obtained the right pf holding the 
leading post in one wing, whenever a joint expedition goes forth 
beyond our borders. With you then, Lacedaemonians, we do 
not claim to compete ; choose you wliich wing ye please ; we 
yield and grant you the preference : but we maintain that the 
command of the other wing belongs of right to us, now no less 
than formerly. Moreover, set aside this exploit wliich we have 
related, and still our title to tlae chief post is better than that of 
the Athem'ans : witness the many glorious fights in which we 



Feloponnese (see ApoUod. ii. yiii. §§ were masters of the remainder. The 

I, 2; Diod. Sic. iv. 57, 58 ; Thucyd. i. 9, only noticeable exceptions to this "were, 

Ac,; Pherecyd. Fr. 39). They were re- tte Dryopians in Hermion^ (viii. 73), the 

pulsed as related in the text, and only Pjlians, in Southern Klis, who wore 

effected their return a hundred years ^:>lian8 (ApoUod. i. ix. § 9), and the 

lat«r. Eptans in Northern Elis, who were 

' Before the Dorian immigration the .^tolians (see Hermann's Pol. Antiq. 

entire Peloponnese was occupied, with of Gieece, § 17). 

trifling exceptions, by three races: — ' IHusanias, who relates this story 

tiie Arcadians, the Achaeans, and the briefly (viii.y. §1), makes Echemus the 

lonians. The lonians occupied the son of Aeropus and grandson of Cepheus 

country along the Corinthian Oulf, which (iv. § 7;. A monument at Tegea, which 

in later times became Achsea (supra, i. existed in the time of Pausanias, was 

145); the Arcadians held the strong called the tomb of Echemus, and bore 

central position in which they always a representation of his single combat 

maintained themselves ; the Aclijcans with Hylius (viii. liii. § 5). 
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have been engaged against yonrselves,^ O Spartans! as irell as 
those which we have maintained with others. We have there- 
fore more right to this place than they ; for they have performed 
no exploits to be compared to ours, whether we look to earlier 
or to later times.*' 

27. Thus spake the Tegeans ; and the Athenians made reply 
as follows : — " We are not ignorant that our forces were gathered 
here, not for the purpose of speech-making, but for battle 
against the Barbarian. Yet as the Tegeans have been pleased 
to bring into debate the exploits performed by our turo nations, 
alike in earlier and in later times, we have no choice but to' set 
before you the grounds on which, we claim it as oar heritage, 
deserved by our unchanging bravery, to be preferred above 
Arcadians. In the first place, then, those very Heraclidae, 
whose leader they boast to have slain at the Isthmus, and whom 
the other Greeks would not receive when they asked a refuge 
firom the bondage wherewith they were threatened by the people 
of Mycfinee,* were given a shelter by us ; and we brought down 
the insolence of Eurystheus, and helped to gain the victory over 
those who were at that time lords of the Peloponnese. Again, 
when the Argives led their troops withPolynices against Thebes, 
and were slain and refused burial, it is our boast that we went 
out against the Cadmeians, recovered the bodies, and buried 
them at Eleusis in- our own territory/ Another noble deed of 
ours was that against the Amazons, when they came from their 
seats upon the Thermodon, and poured their hosts into Attica ; ^ 



* Supra, i. 66, 67 ; Pausan. viii. xlv. § 2. 
^ Mycdnao, and not Argos, was the 

ancient capital of Argolis, as is plain 
from Homer (H. ii. 569, ic). It was 
situated ''upon a rugged height, in a 
recess between two commanding sum- 
mits of the range of mountains which 
borders the eastern side of the Argolic 
plain " (Leake's Morea, ii. p. 366). llieie 
are to this day abundant remains of tKe 
ancient city, notwithstanding the asser- 
tion of Strabo (viii. p. 540 J, which Vblxi- 
sanias long ago contradicted (ii. xv. and 
xvi.). The chief of these is the well- 
known " treasury of Atreus." 

All accounts agree in represBnting 
MycenaB as the capital city of Eurjstheus 
(Thucyd. i. 9; Apollod. ii. it. § 5; 
Eurip. Here. F. 388; Strab. viii. p. 547, 
&c.). 

• It was said that Adrastus, when he 
could not persuade the Thebans to sur- 
render the slain, applied to Theseus, 



who was then king of Athens; and 
Theseus marched against Thebes, gained 
a victory over the Cadmeians, and re- 
eovered the bodies (Apollod. in. vi. 
§ 1, &c.; Pausan. i. xxxix. § 2). Some 
said the bodies were given up to Theseus 
without a battle (Pausan. ibid.; Plat. 
Vit. Thes. c. 29 ; Isocrat. Panath. p. 250, 
ed. Baiter). The tomb in which they 
were buried was shown near Eleusis, 
on the road to Megara, as late as the 
time of Pausanias (i. xxxix. § 1). 

' The mythic contest between the 
Greeks and the Amazons was said to 
have begun with Hercules, who invaded 
their country on the Thermodon, being 
required by Eurystheus to bring him 
the baldrick of Hippolyta (Apollod. n. 
V. § 9). According to some, Theseus 
took part in this expedition (Philoch. 
Fr. 49 ; Plut. Vit. Thes. c. 26); but the 
generality of writers made his expedi- 
tion distinct from that of Hercules, and 
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and in the Trojan war too we were not a whit behind any of the 
Greeks. But what boots it to speak of these ancient matters ? ^ 
A nation which was brave in those days might have grown 
cowardly since, and a nation of cowards then might now be 
valiant. Enough therefore of our ancient achievements. Had 
we performed no other exploit than that at Marathon — though 
in truth we have performed exploits as many and as noble as 
any of the Greeks — yet had we performed no other, we should 
deserve this privil^e, and many a one beside. There we stood 
alone, and singly fought with the Persians ; nay, and venturing 
on so dangerous a cast, we overcame the enemy, and conquered 
on that day forty and six nations ! ^ Does not this one achieve- 
ment suffice to make good our title to the post we claim? 
Nevertheless, Lacedaemonians, as to strive concerning place at 
such a time as this is not right, we are ready to do as ye 
command, and to take our station at whatever part of the line, 
and face whatever nation, ye think most expedient. Whereso- 
ever ye place us, 'twijl be our endeavour to behave as brave 
men. Only declare your will, and we shaU at once obey you." 

28. Such was the reply of the Athenians ; and forthwith all 
the Lacedaemonian troops cried out with one voice, that the 
Athenians were worthier to have the left wing than the Arca- 



Uter in date (HeUan. Fr. 76; Pherecyd. 
ap. Plat. 1. B. c; Herodor. ibid. ; com- 
pare supra, iv. 110). To revenge the 
attack of TheseuB, the Amazons invaded 
Attica, passing romid the Black Sea, and 
croning the Cimmerian Bosphorus upon 
the ice, according to HeUanicus (Fr. 84). 
They continued in Attica four months 
(Clitodem. Fr. 6), and fought battles 
with various success, but at last were 
defeated by Theseus (Pausan. i. xli. § 7), 
and consented to leave the country. 
The tomb of Hippolyta was shown at 
M^gara (ibid.) ; and at Athens, the Ama- 
Eoneium, or temple of the Amazons, 
snd the Horcomosion, or Oath-House, 
where the treaty was made between 
them and Theseus, were regarded as 
memorials of the occurrence. The war 
with the Amazons was a favourite sub- 
ject both with the painters and the 
Bcnlptors of Qreece. It formed, appa- 
rsntly, the subject of the Metopes on 
the northern side of the Parthenon 
(Leake's Attica, p. 543), and certainly 
that of a relief in the southern wall of 
the Acropolis (Pausan. i. xxv. § 2); 
it was painted in the Poecile (ib. xv. § 2), 



and in the temple of Theseus at Athens 
(ib. xvii. § 2) ; and represented on the 
pedestal of the statue of Jupiter at 
Ol^pia (ib. V. xi. § 2), and on the 
shield of the Minerva of Phidias (PUn. 
H. N. xxxvi. 5, p. 632 ; Pausan. i. xvii. 
•«2). 

The war, nevertheless, is rightly re- 
garded as a mere mythus, on a par with 
that between the Centaurs and the 
Lapithse, which faced it in the Parthe- 
non (see Miiller's Orchomenus, p. 357; 
Volcker's Myth. Geogr. i. p. 209 ; Orote*s 
Hist of Greece, vol. i. pp. 286-298). 

* In mentioning Troy, the Athenian 
speaker had touched on somewhat 
tender ground. (See above, vol. ill. 
p. 301.) He, therefore, rapidly retreats 
from it, with an affectation of indif- 
ference as regards ancient exploits. 

• Vide supra, vii. 61-80, where the 
entire number of nations composing the 
army of Xerxes is made to be forty-six. 
The Athenian speaker is represented as 
boasting that the army of Datis was 
similarly composed of contingents from 
the whole empire. That it was so ia 
very unlikely. 
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dians. In this way were the Tegeans oTercome ; and the post 
was assigned to the Athenians. 

WHien this matter had been arranged, the Greek army, whidi 
was in part composed of ihme who came at the finst, in part of 
such as had flocked in fix)m day to day, drew up in the foUowing 
order :^^— Ten thousand Lacedaemonian troops held the right 
wing, five thousand of whom were Spartans; and these fire 
thousand were attended by a body of thirty-five thousand Helots, 
who were only lightly armed— seven Helots to each Spartan.^ 
The place next to themselves the Spartans gave to the T^eans, 
on account of their courage and of the esteem in which they held 
them. They were all folly armed, and numbered fifteen hun- 
dred men. Next in order came the Corinthians, five thousand 
strong ; and with them Pausanias had placed, at their request,' 
the band of three hundred which had come fix)m Potidaea in 
PallSn^. The Arcadians of Orchomenus, in number six hundred, 
came next ; then the Sicyonians, three thousand ; then the 
Epidaurians, eight hundred ; then the Troezenians, one thousand ; 



'^ The list of states which Pausanias 
found inscribed on the base of the statue 
of Jove, er^ted at Olympia by the 
Greeks after the close of the war (infra, 
eh. 81), is not very materially different 
from this. There are indeed more ya- 
riations between the two than Mr. Qrote 
allows (Hist, of Greece, vol. v. p. 217, 
note); but they are of little importance, 
and admit of easy explanation. Pausa- 
nias omits the Eretrians, the Leucadians, 
and the Paleans of Cephallend : he adds 
the Eleans, Ceans, Melians, Tenians, 
Nazians, and Cytlmians. It has been 
ingeniously conjectured by Broensted 
(Itin. p. 106), that the Eleans of Paussr 
nias (FAAEIOI) are the Paleans of Hero- 
dotus (IIAAElig): and Pausanias (it is 
said) may either have misread the word 
from the inscription being worn, or the 
Eleans, who were the guardians of the 
temple in which the statue stood, may 
have fraudulently altered the title (see 
Qrote, 1. s. c). The islanders contained 
in the list of Pausanias had their names 
inscribed on the statue, not as having 
sent contingents to Platsca, but as having 
taken part in the war by fighting at 
Salamis (supra, viii. 46). Pausanias is 
mistaken when he speaks of the inscribed 
states as having all shared in the b* title. 
He may be corrected from Herodotus 
(viii. 82), and Thucydides (i. 132), from 
which passages it appears, that having 
borne any part in defeating the barharittn. 



gave a claim for inscription. The offer- 
ings dedicated from the spoils of Platna 
were regarded, not as commemorative 
of that victory only, but of the whole 
war; and consequently all those who 
had shared in the victories, whether by 
land or by sea, had honourable mention 
upon those memorials (see Appendix, 
Note A.). The only exception was in 
case of very trivial contingents. The 
single penteconters of the Siphnians and 
Seriphians, and even the single triremes 
of the Crotoniats (viii. 47) and Lemnians 
(viii. 82) were perhaps not thought to 
entitle them to conmiemoration. If so, 
the Tenians would probably have been 
omitted but for the timeliness of their 
arrival (see note • to Book viii. ch. 82). - 
With regard to the Eretrians and Leu- - 
cadians, if their names did not appear '^■ 
upon the Olympian offering, it may have ^ 

been because at the iime of the inacrip 

tion these states were politically in — 

eluded in Styra and Anactorium re ■ 

spectively. Hence in the catalog^ ofl 
Herodotus the contingents of the • 
trians and Styreans," and of the " Leu- 
cadians and Anactorians," are united i 
one, and expressed by a single number ^^ 
(On the general subject, see Appendix^^ 
Note A.) 

' Vide supra, ch. 10. 

2 The Corinthians naturally desire—^ 
to have their colonists (Thucyd. i. 5^— ^ 
imder their immediate protection. 
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then the Lepreats,' two himdred ; the Mycenaeans and Tiiyn- 
thiansy^ four hundred ; the Phliadans, one thousand ; the Hep- 
mionians, three hundred; the Eretrians and Styreana, ax 
hundred ; the Chalcideans,* four hundred ; aaid the AmbradotSy 
five hundred. After these came the Leucadians and Anacto- 
rians^* who numbered eight hundred ; the Paleans of GephaUSnia^^ 
two hundred; the Eginetans, five hundred; the Megarians, 
three thousand ; and the Flataeans, six hundred. Last of all, 
but first at their extremity of the line, were the Athenians, who, 
to the number of eight thousand, occupied the left wing, under 
the command of Aristides, the son of Lysimachus. 

29. AU these, except the Helots — seven of whom, as I said, 
attended each Spartan — were heavy-armed troops; and they 
amounted to thirty-eight thousand seven hundred men. This 
was the number of Hoplites, or heavy-armed soldiers, which was 
brought together against the Barbarian. The light-armed troops 
consisted of the thirty-five thousand ranged with the Spartans, 
seven in attendance upon each, who were all well equipped for 
war ; and of thirty-four thousand five hundred others, belonging 
to the Lacedaemonians and the rest of the Greeks, at the rate 
(nearly) of one light to one heavy armed.® Thus the entire 
number of the light-armed was sixty-nine thousand five hundred. 



* Lepreum was the chief city of the 
Paroreatas, who were Minyans (supra, 
iv. 146 ; viii. 73), probably from Orcho- 
meniis (supra, iv. 145, note '). It con- 
tixnied to be an independent ci^in the 
time of the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. 
▼. 31). Concerning its site, see note ^ 
on Book iv. ch. 148. 

* For the site of Tiryns, vide supra, 
YL 76, note ^ This was the first time 
that it had taken part in the war. Both 
Tiryns and MyoilnsB were afterwards 
punished by the Argives for siding with 
the Greeks against Persia, by the razing 
of their cities and transference of the 
inhabitants to Argos (Pausan. v. zziii. 
§ 2 ; Diod. Sic. xi. 65). 

* Not the Chalcideans of Thrace, 
bat those of Euboea (XaXici8c7s ol M 
T^ Evpdry, Pausan. 1. s. c). 

^ Anactorium was a Corinthian, or 
perhaps a joint Corinthian and Corcy- 
nean colony (compare Thucyd. i. 55 
with Strab. x. p. 659, and Pausan. 
I. s. c), founded in the time of Cy- 
pselus (ab. b.c. 650). It was situated at 
the mouth of the Ambracian guli^ inside 
the outer and outside the inner entrance 
(compare Scylaz, Peripl. pp. 28, 29, 



with Strab. x. p. 658, and Plin. H. N. 
iv. I), on the south side of the bay, 
near the modem town of Vonitza. The 
ruins at Aioa Petros, about two miles 
west of VorutzOy appear to mark the 
site (Leake's Northern Greece, vol. iii. 
p. 493 ; vol. iv. pp. 28-31). 

^ Cephallenia (the modem Cefalonia) 
was a rfrpd'wo\is. Its four cities were 
Pal^, or Palus, Cranii, Sam^, and 
PronuB, or Pronnesus (Thucyd. ii. 30 ; 
Liv. xxxviii. 28; Steph. Byz. ad voc. 
Kpdyioi). Of these Pal4 seems to have 
been the most important in early times 
(Thucyd. i. 27 ; Polyb. v. 3). It occu- 
pied a site of no great strength in the 
znidst of a fertile country, near the 
south-western extremity of the island. 
Its position is marked by a few ruins 
(the Paleokaatro near Lixuri), on which 
has been found inscribed the name of 
the inhabitants. The plain in which 
the ruins stand is still called Pdlio, 
and the entire district PaliH {TlaXucfi). 
See Leake's Northern Greece, vol. iii. 
p. 65. 

^ The numbers of this calculation are 
unusually accurate, the sum total of 
the hoplites being perfectly correct 
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30. The Greek army, therefore, which mustered at Flatseay 
counting light-armed as well as heavy-armed, was but eighteen 
hundred men short of one hundred and ten thousand ; and this 
amount was exactly made up by the Thespians who were present 
in the camp ; for eighteen hundred Thespians, being the whole 
number left,* were likewise with the army ; but these men were 
without arms.^ Such was the array of the Greek troops when 
they took post on the Asopus. 

31. The barbarians under Mardonius, when the mourning for 
Masistius was at an end, and they learnt that the Greeks were 
in the PlataBan territory, moved likewise towards the river 
Asopus, which flows in those parts. On their arrival Mardonius 
marshalled them against the Greeks in the following order : — 
Against the LacedsBmonians he posted his Persians ; and as the 
Persians were far more numerous, he drew them up with their 
ranks deeper than common, and also extended their front so 
that part faced the Tegeans ; and here he took care to choose 
out the best troops to face the Lacedaemonians, whilst against 
the Tegeans he arrayed those on whom he could not so much 
depend. This was done at the suggestion and by the advice of 
the Thebans. Next to the Persians he placed the Modes, facing 
the Corinthians, Potidseans, Orchomenians, and Sicyonians; 
then the Bactrians, facing the Epidaurians, Troezenians, Lepreats, 
Tirynthians, Mycenajans, and Pliliasians ; after them the Indians, 
facing the Hermionians, Eretrians, Styreans, and Chalcidians; 
then the Sacans, facing the Ambraciots, Anactorians, Leuca- 
dians, Paleans, and Eginetans ; last of all, facing the Athenians, 
the PlatsBans, and the Megarians, he placed the troops of the 



There is, however, an excess of 800 
light-armed, which seems to have arisen 
from a miscalculation. If we subtract 
the 5000 Spartans from the 38,700 
hoplites, the remainder is 33,700, not 
34,500. (On the frequent occurrence 
of numerical discrepancies in Herodotus, 
see the Introductory Essay, vol. i. p. 
86.) 

* That Lb, the whole number left after 
the destruction of the 700 at Thermo- 
pylaj (supra, vii. 222-225;. 

^ It is uncertain whether Herodotus 
means that the Thespians were unarmed, 
or only that they were lightly armed. 
The expression in this passage (SrXa di 
ott^' olrot €7x0*') seems rather to imply 
the latter ; but if this be the meaning, 
why are they not counted mth the 



other light-armed ? and how is Hero- 
dotus jiistified in saying that " the entire 
number of the light-armed was 69,500 **? 
It seems not improbable that in their 
hurried flight from Thespise on the 
advance of Xerxes (supra, viii. 50), they 
may not have liked to encumber them- 
selves with the weight of arms. And 
the other Greeks had none to lend 
them, as each state sent its full force to 
the war. The Thespians were inscribed 
on the Delphic tripod (supra, viii. 82, 
note *), though, according to Pausanias, 
their name did not appear at Olympia. 
Their inscription does not prove, how- 
ever, that they fought at Platoea. It 
may have been owing to their conduct 
at Thermopyhs. 
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Boeotian^ Locrians, Malians, and Thessalians, and also the 
thousand Phocians.^ The whole nation of the Phocians had not 
joined the Medea ; on the contrary, there were some who had 
gathered themselves into bands about Parnassus, and made 
expeditions from thence, whereby they distressed Mardonius and 
the Greeks who sided with him, and so did good service to the 
Grecian cause. Besides those mentioned above, Mardonius 
likewise arrayed against the Athenians the Macedonians and 
the tribes dwelling about Thessaly. 

32. I have named here the greatest of the nations which were 
marshalled by Mardonius on this occasion, to wit, all those of 
most r^iown and account Mixed with these, however, were 
men of divers other peoples,^ as Phrygians, Thracians, Mysians, 
Pffionians, and the like ; Ethiopians again, and Egyptians, both 
of the Hermotybian and Calasirian races,^ whose weapon is the 



* That IB, the thotuand PhooiADs who 
had been previoiuly mentioned (supiB, 
chs. 17, 18). 

> See above, Tiii. 113, ad fin. 

^ The whole of the former amounted 
to 160,000 men. The Caliairies to 
250,000. (Bk. u. chs. 164, 165, 166.) 
Herodotus says they were armed with 
swords, and it is probably to the long 
daggers many of the Egyptian soldiers 
had that he alludes, which may be called 
their side-arms ; for in no case could a 
sword be considered more than one of 
the weapons, either of heayy or light 
infimtry. The arms of the different 
corps yaried; the heayy in£uitry hay- 
ing, with other weapons, either a sword 
or dagger; a hatchet; a battle-axe; a 
pole-aze; one or two kinds of clubs or 
maces (figs. 12, 14), tipped with metal, 
and bound with thongs round the 
handle (like the Roman fasces) to give 
a firm hold ; a curved club, the lissin 
of modem Ethiopia (see woodcut No. II. 
in n. oh. 69, Bk. yii.)! or a falchion, 
which was a sort of ensis falcatus, called 
8hopah (carried by figs. 5 and 9, in wood- 




cut No. v. below), or khopsh, a name 
resembling the kvwU of the Ai^gives. 
(Quint. Curt. lib. yiii. ; Apul. Met. lib. 
zi.) They had cUways the shield and 
spear ; and they wore linen corslets 
(Herod, ii. 182 ; iii. 47), common to 
many other people, sometimes fortified 
with metal plates. (See woodcut No. 
III. in n. ch. 89, Bk. yii., and the dress 
of infantry in woodcut No. V. below.) 
The light infantry, a very nimierous 
body, were chiefly archers ; who, besides 
their bows, had clubs, swords, or battle- 
axes, and occasionally a sort of flail (as 
in the middle ages); and two soldiers 
are armed with this in the bas-relief of 
the Temple at Dayr el Medeeneh at 
Thebes, representing a march to cele- 
brate a victory; part of which is given 
in woodcut No. III. Some had light 
javelins which were also used by the 
chariot corps, the cavalry of an Egyp- 
tian army, whose arms consisted of the 
bow and arrow, javelins, a club, and a 
dagger, or straight sword, for close 
combat. There was also a corps of 
slingers. The arms and dress of the 
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aiid who are the only fighting men in that country.^ 
)ersons had formerly served on board the fleet of Xerxes, 

may be seen in the woodcut 
Each regiment had its stand- 
ing, as Diodorus says (i. 86), as 
; point, and an encouragement 
(Comp. Plut. delsid. s. 72.) 
iststed generally of a sacred 
king's name, or an emblematic 
See At. Eg. vol. i. pp. 291 and 
"hey had disciplined troops at 
»rly period; the necessity of 
IS more felt when the disparity 
rms, used by a civilised and a 
s people, was so much less than 
;ime8.— [O. W.] 
beavy and light armed in&ntry, 
lot and other corps, form part 
The Egyptian army was highly 
id, in the tioCie of the 1 8th 
and probably long before. It 
ded into corps and regiments, 
id the phalanx of heayy in£uitry 
'ore that early period ; armed 
y long and stfx>ng spears, and 
mense shields ; the power of 
solid square was afterwai'da 
n the battle between Cyrus and 
the Persians being unable to 
iy impression upon their com- 
as. (See note on Bk. vii. ch. 
Icut No. y.) It was afterwards 
by the Greeks (see At. Eg. vol. L 
nd p. 359 to 363). In attack- 
fied places, the Egyptians either 
I scaling ladder, or in a regular 
»proached under cover of the 
»f the bowmen, and battered the 
th the testudo (see woodcut No. 
ote on Bk. vii. ch. 89, and below 
). This was at first a long pike, 
being protected under a trame- 
vered with hides, the rude pro- 
•f the testudo arietaria, which was 
td in after times by the Assyrians 
Nimroud sculptures), and by the 
and others. It was against this 
moveable towers of those days 
•ulwarks'* of Deut. xx. 20), that 
rptians in their early fortifica- 
broduced the scarp and coimter- 
id the parallel wall in the ditch; 
^th the sculptures of the 12th 




dynasty, show that these military en- 
gines were invented at least 2000 years 
before our era. Mining was also adopted 
by them.— [G. W.] 
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bat Maidoniiis disembarked them before he left Phalerum ; in 
the land force which Xerxes brought to Athens there were no 
Egyptians.- The number of the barbarians, as I have abeady 
mentioned,* was three hundred thousand ; that of the Greeks 
who had made alliance with Mardonius is known to none, for 
they were never counted : I should guess that they mustered 
near fifty tiiousand strong. The troops thus marshalled were all 
foot soldiers. As for the horse, it was drawn up by itself. 

33. When the marshalling of Mardonius' t^ops by nations 
and by maniples was euded, the two armies proceeded on the 
next day to offer sacrifice. The Grecian sacrifice was offered by 
Tisamenns, the son of Antiocbus, who accompanied the army as 
soothsayer: he was an Elean, and belonged to the Clytiad 
branch of the lamidse,^ but bad been admitted among their own 
citiaens by the Lacedsemonians. Now his admission among them 
was on this wise: — ^Tisamenus had gone to Delphi to consult 
the god concerning his lack of offspring, when it was declared 
to him by the Python ess that he would win five very glorious 
combats." Misunderstanding the oracle, and imagining that he 
was to win combats in the games, Tisamenns at once applied 
himself to the practice of gymnastics. He trained himself for 



* Supra, Yiii. 113, end. I do not see 
on what grounda Mr. Qrote denies that 
W9 '*can place any confidence in this 
total of 300,000 " f Hiflt. of Greece, vol. 
Y. p. 223). If Herodotus had not pos- 
eoaaed dkta in this instance, which he 
lacked with regard to the auxiliary 
Qreek force, he would not have ex- 
pressed himself so differently in the two 
caaes. He implies that this portion of 
the Persian army had been counted. 
Diodoms, with his usual exaggeration, 
makes the number of Mardonius's army 
500,000 (xi. 30). 

^ According to Cicero, there were two 
great angoral families in Elis, the lamidso 
BndtheClytiada(DeDiv. i. 41'. Hero- 
dotus also mentions two families, but 
th^ are the lamidss and the Telliadsc 
(infra, ch. 37). The Clytiada; with him 
are a branch of the former. Philo- 
itratus (Vit. Apoll. Tyan. v. 25) con- 
siders the three families as distinct. 
Bausanias does not mention the Tel- 
liadsB, but appears to distinguish be- 
tween the ClytiadsB, whom he derives 
from Clytias, a descendant of Melampus 
(vi. xvii. § 4), and the lamids, who 
are descended from lamus, the son of 
Apollo (vi. iL § 3 ; compare Find. 01. 

VOL. IV. 



vi. 57-75). Whether the Glytiads were 
or were not originally lamids, they seem 
certainly in later times to have been 
regarded as a different stock. 

The lamid race is more famous than 
either of the others. (See, besides the 
various passages in Paiisanias, Find. 01. 
vi. 120, 121, and Clem. Alex. Strom., p. 
399.) They furnished soothsayers to 
Lacedsamon and other Peloponnesian 
states from very early times ! Pausan. 
IV. xvi. § 1 ; VI. ii. § 2). At Sparta 
they had a family sepulchre (ib. lu. xii. 
§7). In Syracuse they were held in 
especial honour (Pind. 01., 1. s. c.;. 
They had there taken part in the 
foundation of the city under Archias, 
and had had influence enough to intro- 
duce their own peculiar religious wor- 
ship and mythology 'cf. MiUler's Do- 
rians, vol. i. p. 394, E. T.). In their 
native country, the ministration at the 
altar of Jupiter at Olympia seems spe- 
cially to have belonged to them (Pind. 
01. vi. 7, 115-119). 

^ On the habit of the Pythoness to 
disregard the question asked, and to 
answer on an entirely different subject, 
see above, iv. 151 and 155; v. 63 ; &c. 
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the Pentathlum,^ and, on contending at Olympia, came within a 
little of winning it ; for he was successful in everything^ except 
the wrestling-matchy which was carried off by Hieronymus the 
Andrian. Hereon the Lacedaemonians perceived that the com- 
bats of which the oracle spoke were not combats in the games^ 
but battles : they therefore sought to induce Tisamenos to hire 
out his services to them, in order that they might join him with 
their Heracleid kings in the conduct of their wars. He 
however, when he saw that they set great store by his friend- 
ship, forthwith raised his price, and told them, ^'If they would 
receive him among their citizens, and give him equal rights 
with the rest) he was willing to do as they desired, but on no 
other terms would they ever gain his consent." The Spartans, 
when they heard this, at first thought it monstrous, and ceased 
to implore his aid. Afterwards, however, when the fearftil 
danger of the Persian war hung over their heads, they sent for 
him and agreed to his terms; but Tisamenus now, perceiving 
them so changed, declared, "He could no longer be content 
with what he had asked before : they must likewise make his 
brother Hagias ^ a Spartan, with the same rights as himself." 

34. In acting thus he did but follow the example once set by 
Melampus, at least if kingship may be compared with citizen- 
ship. For when the women of Argos were seized with madness, 
and the Argives would have hired Melampus to come from 
Pylos and heal them of their disease, he demanded as his 
reward one-half of the kingdom ; but as the Argives disdained 
to stoop to this, they left him and went their way. Afterwards, 
however, when many more of their women were seized, they 
brought themselves to agree to his terms ; and accordingly they 
went again to him, and said they were content to give what he 
required. Hereon Melampus, seeing them so changed, raised 
his demand, and told them, " Except they would give his brother 
Bias one-third of the kingdom likewise, he would not do as they 
wished." So, as the Argives were in a strait, they consented 
even to this.* 

* For the nature of the Pentathlum, Bahr, ad loc.). 

vide supra, vi 92, note *. According ^ Hagias the brother must be distin- 

to Pausanias (m. xi. § 6), Tisamenus guished from Hagias the grttmdxm of 

gained two contests only, the running Tisamenus. The latter was Lyaander's 

and the leaping match. In the third, soothsayer at the battle of iEgoe-Potami 

which was wrestling, he was defeated, (b.c. 405), and had a bronie statue 

and so (apparently) could not contend erected to him at Sparta (Paosan. m. 

any more. This would seem to imply xi. § 5). 

that to win the prize it was necessary to ^ The same story is told of Melampus 

be victoriouB in all the five g&mea Vjsee Vj k^Uodorua (n. IL § 2), PauBaniiui 
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35. In like maimer the Spartans, as they were in great need 
of Tisamenus, yielded everything : and Tisamenus the Elean, 
having in this way become a Spartan citizen, afterwards, in the 
capacity of soothsayer, helped the Spartans to gain five very 
glorious combats. He and his brother were the only men whom 
the Spartans ever admitted to citizenship.' The five combats 
were these following : — The first was the combat at Plataea ; the 
second, that near Tegea, against the Tegeans and the Argives ; 
the third, that at Dipaeeis, against all the Arcadians excepting 
those of Mantinea; ^ the fourth, that at the Isthmus,* against 
the Messenians; and the fifth, that at Tanagra, against the 
Athenians and the Argives.^ The battle here fought was the 
last of all the five. 

36. The Spartans had now brought Tisamenus with them to 
the Platsean territory, where he acted as sooliisayer for the 
Greeks. He found the victims £Gtvourable, if the Greeks stood 



(n. zviii. § 4), and the Seholiast on 
Pindar (Nem. ix. 30). It ia glanced at 
by Homer (OdyBS. xv. 225-240). Phe- 
recydes (Fr. 24) related it, but without 
any mention of Bias. 

' Herodotus, must be supposed to 
mean the gdIj foreigners ; otherwise his 
sttttement will be very incorrect. Helots, 
it is weU known, were often admitted 
to citiaenahip, becoming thereby Neo- 
damodeis, or new citizens (Thucyd. vii. 
5S). Even with Uiis limitation it may 
be doubted whether admissions to citi- 
senahip were really so rare. Herodotus 
hunaelf declares that the Minyse were 
reoeiyed as citizens (supra, iv. 145 ; see 
note ' ad loc.). And Tyrtsus is said 
by Plutarch to have enjoyed the same 
privilm (Apophth. Lac. vol. ii. p. 230, 
D.). Foreign slaves, too, brought up 
aa foster-cmldren in the house of a 
Spartan (rp^^i/uoi), seem sometimes to 
httre attained the citizen rank (Xen. 
HeU. T. iii. § 9 ; cf. Miiller^a Dorians, 
voL ii. p. 44, E. T.). 

^ These are clearly the wars to which 
Thucydides alludes, as hindering the 
Spartans from offering any opposition 
to the growth of the Athenian confe- 
deracy, during the years immediately 
foUowing the Persian war {rh 14 ri iral 
wo\4fiois olxftois i^tipySfityot, i. 118). 
Nothing more is known of them than 
the little which may be gathered from 
^is passage; for Pauaanias (in. zi. § 6) 
xiereiy repeats what he has learnt firom 
>ur author. It would seem that Argos 
mdeavoured to use the advantage that 



she had gained by nursing her resources 
while Sparta was engaged in the struggle 
against Xerxes, and that haying suc- 
ceeded in stirring up disaffection in 
Arcadia, she attacked Sparta, in alliance 
wilii that country. But Sparta was 
victorious over her assailants. Dipsoeis, 
where the second victory was gained, 
was a hamlet in the tract known as 
Msenalia (Pausan., 1. s. c), which lay 
immediately to the east of the Tegeatis. 
The city is mentioned under the name 
of Dipsea by Stephen. It was one of 
the places swallowed up in Megalopolis 
(Pausan. Tin. xxvii. § 3). 

» Or "atlthdm^," if the coiyecture 
of Palmer be adopted. All the MSS., 
however, give the reading " Isthmus," 
and the manuscript reading of Pausanias 
(in. xi. § 6, 4^ *l(rBfiov) is to some ex- 
tent a confirmation of it. Considering 
how little we know of the history of 
this period ^Grote, vol. v. pp. 395, 396), 
it is impossible to say that one of the 
battles between the rebel Helots and 
their lords may not have been fought 
near the Isthmus. 

For the circumstances of the revolt, 
see Thucyd. i. 101-103, and Diod. Sic. 
xi. 63, 64. It began in the year b.c. 464, 
and ended b.c. 455. 

« See Thucyd. i. 107, 108 ; Diod. Sic. 
xi. 80 I Plat. Menex. p. 242. B. The 
Athenians did not allow that they suf- 
fered a defeat at Tanagra, but r^arded 
the battle as undecided. It was fought 
in November of tVift "jesi 'a,^. V5A , 

1.1 
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on the defensive, but not if they began the battle or crossed the 
river Asdpus. 

37. With Mardonius also, who was very eager to b^in the 
battle, the victims were not favourable for so doing; but he 
likewise found them bode him well, if he was content to stand 
on his defence. He too had made use of the Grecian rites; for 
HSgesistratus, an Elean, and the most renowned of the Telliads,^ 
was his soothsayer. This man had once been taken captive by 
the Spartans, who, considering that he had done them many 
grievous injuries, laid him in bonds, with the intent to put him 
to death. Thereupon Hegesistratus, finding himself in so sore 
a case, since not only was his life in danger, but he knew that 
he would have to suffer torments of many kinds before his 
death, — Heg^istratus, I say, did a deed for which no words 
suffice. He had been set with one foot in the stocks, which 
were of wood but bound with iron bands ; and in this condition 
received from without an iron implement, wherewith he con- 
trived to accomplish the most courageous deed upon record. 
Calculating how much of his foot he would be able to draw 
through the hole, he cut off the front portion with his own 
hand ; and then, as he was guarded by watchmen, forced a way 
through the wall of his prison, and made his escape to Tegea, 
travelling during the night, but in the daytime stealing into 
the woods, and staying there. In this way, though the Lace- 
daemonians went out in full force to search for him, he never- 
theless escaped, and arrived the third evening at Tegea. So the 
Spartans were amazed at the man's endurance, when they saw on — 
the ground the piece which he had cut off his foot, and yet for — 
all their seeking could not find him anywhere. HegesistratuSjii^ 
having thus escaped the Lacedaemonians, took refuge in Tegea S^ 
for the Tegeans at that time were ill friends with the Lace — 
daemonians.® When his wound was healed, he procured himsekr::^ 
a wooden foot, and became an open enemy to Sparta. At th^ 
last, however, this enmity brought him to trouble; for th^ 
Spartans took him captive as he was exercising his office ii^ 
Zacynthus,* and forthwith put him to death. But these thing-^ 
happened some while after the fight at Plataea. At present h 
was serving Mardonius on the As6pus, having been hired at 



^ Supra, ch. 33, note ^. of Sparta. Demaratus fled there 

* As they commonly were. See above, his deposition (vi. 70). Hence perluu-;^ 
j. 65-6S ; yi. 72 ; is. 35. the expedition undertaken against t.X'tf 

^ Zacjnthus more than once farmahed island m the second year of the Pelopc^ v* 
an asylum to those who feared fhe enxmX.^ u^wobsl 'f(%x, -^A. 430 CThncyd. iL 66). 
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inconsiderable price ; and here he offered sacrifice with a right 
good will, in part from his hatred of the Lacedaemonians, in part 
for lucre's sake. 

38. So when the victims did not allow either the Persians or 
their Greek allies to begin the battle — these Greeks had their 
own soothsayer in the person of Hippomachus, a Leucadian — 
and when soldiers continued to pour into the opposite camp and 
the numbers on the Greek side to increase continually, Tima- 
genidas, the son of Herpys, a Theban, advised Mardonius to 
keep a watch on the passes of Cithseron,^ telling him how sup- 
plies of men kept flocking in day after day, and assuring him 
that he might cut off large numbers. 

39. It was eight days after the two armies first encamped 
opposite to one another when this advice was given by Tima- 
genidas. Mardonius, seeing it to be good, as soon as evening 
came, sent his cavalry to that pass of Mount Cithseron which 
opens out upon Platsea, a pass called by the Boeotians the 
"Three Heads," but called the " Oak-Heads" by the Athenians.'* 
The horse sent on this errand did not make the movement in 
vain. They came upon a body of five hundred sumpter-beasts 
which were just entering the plain, bringing provisions to the 
Greek camp from the Peloponnese, with a number of men 
driving them. Seeing this prey in their power, the Persians set 
upon them and slaughtered them, sparing none, neither man 
nor beast ; till at last, when they had had enough of slaying, 
they secured such as were left, and bore them off to the camp 
to Mardonius. 

40. After this they waited again for two days more, neither 
army wishing to begin the fight. The barbarians indeed 
advanced as far as the Asopus, and endeavoured to tempt the 
Greeks to cross ; but neither side actually passed the stream. 
Stiill the cavalry of Mardonius harassed and annoyed the 
Greeks incessantiy ; for the Thebans, who were zealous in the 
cause of the Modes, pressed the war forward with all eagerness, 

> Two roads paaaing over Citharon (Leake, N. Qreece, vol. ii. p. 334). 

Gonyerged upon Platseo. One led from ^ The name " Oak-Heads " ^itob- 

Eleusis and Athens, and passing CEnoS, Cephalie) seems to have belonged, to 

Elentbere, and Panactum, debouched the entire, dip in the mountain range 

on the Platsaan plain near Hysis. The through which passed both the roads 

other was the direct route from the above mentioned. Here the western 

Isthmus to Thebes. It led from Megara, road seems to be specially intended, 

and crossed the ridge of Cithseron about but in Thucydides (iii. 24) the eastern 

a mile to the west of the former, de- or Athenian route has the term applied 

soending thence obliquely along the to it. 
flanks of the mountain, upon Platsea 
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and often led the charge till the lines met^ when the Modes and 
Persians took their place, and displayed, many of them, nn- 
conunon valour. 

41. For ten days nothing was done more than this; but on 
the eleventh day firom the time when the two hosts first took 
station, one over against the other, near Platsea—the number of 
the Greeks being now much greater than it was at the firsts and 
Mardonius being impatient of the delay — there was a conference 
held between Mardonius, son of Grobryas, and Artabazus, son of 
Phamaces,^ a man who was esteemed by Xerxes more than 
almost any of the Persians. At this consultation the following 
were the opinions delivered : — ^Artabazus thought it would be 
best for them to break up firom their quarters as soon as possible, 
and withdraw the whole army to the fortified town of Thebes, 
where they had abundant stores of com for themselves, and of 
fodder for the sumpter-beasts. There, he said, they had only to 
sit quiet, and the war might be brought to an end on this 
wise : — Coined gold was plentiful in the camp, and uncoined 
gold too; they had silver moreover in great abundance, and 
drinking-cups. Let them not spare to take of these, and distri- 
bute them among the Greeks, especially among the leaders in the 
several cities; 'twould not be long before the Greeks gave up 
their liberty, without risking another battle for it. Thus the 
opinion of Artabazus agreed with that of the Thebans ; * for he 
too had more foresight, than some. Mardonius, on the other 
hand, expressed himself with more fierceness and obstinacy, and 
was utterly disinclined to yield. " Their army," he said, " was 
vastly superior to that of the Greeks; and they had best 
engage at once, and not wait till greater numbers were gatherod 
against them. As for Hegesistratus and his victims, they should 
let them pass unheeded, not seeking to force them to be &vour- 
able, but, according to the old Persian custom, hasting to join 
battle." 

42. When Mardonius had thus declared his sentiments, no 
one ventured to say him nay; and accordingly his opinion 
prevailed, for it was to him, and not to Artabazus, that the Kin g-^ 
had given the command of the army. 

Mardonius now sent for the captains of the squadrons, an<^=: 



* Supra, viii. 126-129. dotus to mean that the Thebans 

* Supra, ch. 2. The sense has been 
listalEen by Larcher, Be\oe, And Mr. 

Isaac Taylor, who understand B.Qro- 



* Supra, ch. 2. The sense has been present at the conference, and exprcia^'^ 
mistalEen by Larcher, Be\oe, And Mr. their approval of Artabasus' adnoe. 
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the leaders of the Greeks in his service, and questioned them : — 
" Did they know of any prophecy which said that the Persians 
were to be destroyed in Greece?" All were silent; some 
because they did not know the prophecies, but others, who knew 
them full well, because they did not think it safe to speak out 
So Mardonius, when none answered, said, " Since ye know of no 
such oracle, or do not dare to speak of it, I, who know it well, 
will myself declare it to you. There is an ^racle which says 
that the Persians shall come into Greece, sack ^e temple at 
Delphi, and when they have so done, perish one and all. Now 
W€^ as we are aware of the prediction, will neither go against 
the temple nor make any attempt to sack it : we therefore shall 
not perish for this trespass. Bejoice then thus far, all ye who 
are well-wishers to the Persians, and doubt not we shall get the 
better of the Greeks." When he had so spoken, he further 
ordered them to prepare themselves, and to put all in readiness 
for a battle upon the morrow. 

43. As for the oracle of which Mardonius spoke, and which 
he referred to the Persians, it did not, I am well assured, mean 
them, but the Ulyrians and the Enchelean host* There are, 
however, some verses of Bacis which did speak of this battlej— 

" By ThermMon's Btream, and the grass-clad banks of Asdpus, 
See where gather the Grecians, and hark to the foreigners' war-ehout — 
There in death shall lie, ere fate or Laohesis doomed him, 
Many a bow-bearing Mede, when the day of calamity cometh." 

These verses, and some others like them which Mussbus wrote, 
referred, I well know, to the Persians. The river Thermodon ^ 
flows between Tanagra and Glisas.'' 



* The Encheleans are generally spoken 
of as an Illyrian race (Scylax, Peripl. p. 
19 ; Strab. Til. p. 473 ; Steph. Byz. ad 
▼oc.). They dwelt in the country 
north of Epidanmus, about Lake Lych- 
nidia, the modem Zenta Skutctri (Polyb. 
V. 108). 

The expedition of which Herodotus 
here speaks appears to have belonged 
to the time of Cadmus. Cadmus, ac- 
cording to the myth, was invited by the 
Encheleans to assist them against the 
other Ulyrians. He accepted the invi- 
tation, and led them to victoij. In 
this way he became king of Illyria. 
Afterwards, having gained many suc- 
cesaee, he led an expedition against 
Delphi, plundered the temple, but met 
with great disasters on his return (com- 
pare Eurip. Bacch. 1336, with Apollod. 



ni. V. § 4). 

* I cannot agree with Ool. Leake 
(N. Greece, vol. ii. p. 250) that this 
Thermddon is the torrent of PhUamxki, 
which rising from the mountain of Sia- 
rmtd flows into the Euripus near Dhrd- 
mist. In that case Herodotus could not 
have connected it with Tanagra. I 
should suppose it, with Kiepert, to be 
one of the winter streams (xc^fu^^oi) 
which descend from the south siae of 
Siamatd (Hypatus), the waters of which, 
if Kiepert's map is true, form the tribu- 
tary of the Asdpus which joins it at 
Tanagra, and which is now called the 
Lari (cf. Pausan. iz. xix. § 3 ; and 
Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 647). 

7 Qlisas was one of the most ancient 
of the Boeotian towns. It is mentioned 
by Homer (II. ii. 504V ?&\iB&Qiaa^\afina 
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44. After Mardonius bad put his question about the pro- 
phecies, and spoken the above words of encouragement^ night 
drew on apace, and on both sides the watches were set. As 
soon then as there was silence throughout the camp, — ^the night 
being now well advanced, and the men seeming to be in their 
deepest sleep, — Alexander, the son of Amyntas, king and leader 
of the Macedonians, rode up on horseback to the Athenian 
outposts, and desired to speak with the generals. Hereupon, 
while the greater part continued on guard, some of the watch 
ran to the chiefs, and told them, '^ There had come a hoiseman 
from the Median camp who would not say a word, except that 
he wished to speak with the generals, of whom he mentioned 
the names." 

45. They at once, hearing this, made haste to the outpost, 
where they found Alexander, who addressecf them as follows : — 

" Men of Athens, that which I am about to say I trust to your 
honour ; and I charge you to keep it secret from all excepting 
Pausanias, if you would not bring me to destruction. Had I 
not greatly at heart the common welfare of Greece, I should not 
have come to tell you ; but I am myself a Greek by descent^^ 
and I would not willingly see Greece exchange fi^edom for 
slavery. Know then that Mardonius and his army cannot 
obtain favourable omens ; had it not been for this, they would 
have fought with you long ago. Now, however, they have -= 
determined to let the victims pass unheedtsd, and, as soon as -a 
day dawns, to engage in battle. Ma'jd^nius, I imagine, is afraid — 
that, if he delays, you will increase in number. Make ready — 
then to receive him. Should he however still defer the combat, — 
do you abide where you are ; for his provisions will not hold out— = 
many more days.^- If ye prosper in this war, forget not to do—* 
something for my freedom ; consider the risk I have run, out oC5^ 
zeal for the Greek cause, to acquaint you with what Mardonius^^ 
intends, and to save you from being surprised by the barbarians^ 
I am Alexander of Macedon." 

As soon as he had said this, Alexander rode back to the camp^^ 
and returned to the station assigned him. 

46. Meanwhile the Athenian generals hastened to the righ*> 

it on the road from Thebes to Chalcis, could be true. HerodotuB had niokee::' 

seven stades from Teumeasus fl. s. c. ; above of the " abundant stores of corr» 

compare Strab. ix. p. 598). Its exact and fodder/' which were laid up ^^ 

site is uncertain (Leake, N. G. vol. ii. p. Thebes (ch. 41^. And it is evident noivs 

255). their whole history that the oommi^' 

^ Supra, V. 22 ; viii. 1H7, 138. sariat of the Persiana was exoellentLy 

^ It seems very unlikely that tViia taajoa^^aA.. 



( 
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^vving, and told Paosanias all that they had learnt from Alex- 
ander. Hereupon Fausanias, who no sooner heard the intention 
of the Persians than he was struck with fear, addressed the 
generals, and said, — 

" Since the battle is to come with to-morrow's dawn, it were 

^^ell that you Athenians should stand opposed to the Persians, 

cuid we Spartans to the Boeotians and the other Greeks ; for ye 

Ibnow the Modes and their manner of fight, since ye have already 

fought with them once at Marathon, but we are quite ignorant 

»nd without any experience of their warfare. While, however, 

"tiiere is not a Spartan here present who has ever fought against 

e Mede, of the Boeotians and Thessalians we have had expe- 

»ence.^ Take then your arms, and march over to our post upon 

"iihe right, while we supply your place in the left wing." 

Hereto the Athenians replied — " We, too, long ago, when we 
jeaw that the Persians were drawn up to face you, were minded 
^ suggest to you the very course which you have now been the 
:fir8t to bring forward. We feared, however, that perhaps our 
^ords might not be pleasing to you. But, as you have now 
spoken of these things yourselves, we gladly give our consent, 
and are ready to do as ye have said." 

47. Both sides agreeing hereto, at the dawn of day the 
Spartans and Athenians changed places.^ But the movement 
was perceived by the Boeotians, and they gave notice of it to 
Mardonius ; who at once, on hearing what hgad been done, made 
a change in the disposition of his own forces, and brought the 
Persians to face the Lacedaemonians. Then Pausanifw, finding 
that his design was discovered, led back his Spartans to the 
right wing ; and Mardonius, seeing this, replaced his Persians 
upon the left of his army. 

48. When the troops again occupied their former posts, 
Mardonius sent a herald to -the Spartans, who spoke as 
follows : — 

'^ Lacedaemonians, in these parts the men say that you are 
the bravest of mankind, and admire you because you never turn 
your backs in flight nor quit your ranks, but always stand firm, 
and either die at your posts or else destroy your adversaries.^ 

^ That the Spartans had occasionally history. 

heen engaged against the Thessalians we ^ Plutarch confirms this narratiye 

know from Herod, v. 63 and 64. But ( Vit. Aristid. c. 16); but his details are 

there is no reason to think that they at variance with Herodotus, and cannot 

had ever hitherto been at war with the be regarded as trustworthy. 

Bosotians. Herodotus is not a good ' Vide supra, vii. 209. That the 

authority for the details of Spu*tan Spartans had really at. thia ^im^ V2s^^ 
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But in all this which they say concerning you there is not one 
word of truth ; for now have we seen you, before batUe was 
joined or our two hosts had come to blows, flying and leaving 
your posts, wishing the Athenians to make the first trial of our 
arms, and taking your own station against our slaves. Surely 
these are not the deeds of brave men. Much do we find 
ourselves deceived in you ; for we believed the reports of you 
that reached our ears, and expected that yon would send a 
herald with a challenge to us, proposing to fight by yourselves 
against our division of native Persians. We for our part were ^ 

ready to have agreed to this; but ye have made us no such 1 

offer — nay! ye seem rather to shrink from meeting us. ^ 
However, as no challenge of this kind comes from you to us, lo^^B 
we send a challenge to you. Why should not you on the 
of the Greeks, as you are thought to be the bravest of all, j 
we on the part of the barbarians, fight a battle with equa I 
numbers on both sides ? Tlien, if it seems good to the others > 
fight likewise, let them engage afterwards — ^but if not, — ^if thei 
are content that we should fight on behalf of all, let us so do- 
and whichever side wins the battle, let them win it for 
whole army." 

49. When the herald had thus spoken,^ he waited a while, bu^Mt, 
as no one made him any answer, he went back, and toL ^ 
Mardonius what had happened.. Mardonius was full of j<^-J^ 
thereat, and so puffipd up by the empty victory, that he at onc^^^ 
gave orders to his horse to charge the Greek line. Then tl^ e 

horsemei} drew near, and with their javelins and their arrows 

for though horsemen they used the bow * — sorely distressed i!t^e 



reputation of being the bravest of the 
Greeks, is evident from the words of 
Thucydides (iv. 40). It was thought 
that nothing could induce them to yield, 
but that, whatever the strait in which 
they might be, they would always 
resist to the death. This illusion was 
dispelled at Pylos. Concerning the real 
nature of the Spartan courage, see Arist. 
Pol. viii. 3 ; and compare Eth. Nic. iii. 
viii. §§ 7, 8. 

"* Mr. Grote disbelieves this circum- 
stance. He thinks that Herodotus has 
here, "in Homeric style, o^st the 
feeling of Mardonius at the time into 
the form of a speech " (Hist, of Greece, 
vol. V. p. 230). But the 'Homeric* 
style of reproach is quite agreeable to 
the practice of primitive, and oai^ecaBlVj 



of Oriental, races. The challenge, it 
must be granted, is not so probikbl^ ^ 
feature. 

* Supra, vii. 84 (compare viL 6"*- )• 
The custom is noticed by several writ^^^ 
(Xen. Anab. in. iii. § 7 ; Lucian. H^^^^* 
motim. § 33). It appears to have b^»^Q 
adopted from the Assyrians (see fti^* 
Monuments passim), and to have b<^^" 
passed on to the Parthians (Appi^^^y 
B. C. iv. 59; Dionys. Perieg. 1. 10-*<^; 
Plut. Vit. Crass, c. 24, 25 ; Virg. Georg. 
iu. 31 ; Hor. Od. i. 19, ii. 13, &c.). /o 
Alexander's time, however, the favoari^ 
weapon of the Persian cavalry seems ^ 
have been the javelin, — thejeretd of the 
present day (see Arrian, Exp. Alex* L 
15 ; iii. 15). 
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I^ieek t]X)op6, which could not bring them to close combat 
KThe fomitain of Glargaphia/ whence the whole Greek army 
Srew its water, they at tiiis time choked up and spoiled.^ The 
Caoedffimonians were the only troops who had their station near 
bills fountain ; the other Greeks were more or less distant from 
Lt, according to their place in the line ; they however were not 
Cur from the As6pus. Still, as the Persian horse with their 
missile weapons did not allow them to approach, and so they 
eonld not get their water from the river, these Greeks, no less 
thaxk the Lacedaemonians, resorted at this time to the fountain. 

60. When the fountain was choked, the Grecian captains, 
seeing that the army had no longer a watering-place, and 
observing moreover that the cavalry greatly harassed them, 
lield a meeting on these and other matters at the head-quarters 
of Pausanias upon the right For besides the above-named 
<lifficulties, which were great enough, other circumstances added 
to their distress. All the provisions that they had brought with 
them were gone ; and the attendants who had been sent to fetch 
supplies from the Peloponnese, were prevented from returning 
to camp by the Persian horse, which had now closed the 
passage. 

51. The captains therefore held a council, whereat it was 
agreed, that if the Persians did not give battle that day, the 
Greeks should move to the Island — a tract of ground which lies 
in front of Plataea, at the distance of ten furlongs from the 
Asdpus and fount Gargaphia, where the army was encamped 
at that time. This tract was a sort of island in the continent: 
for there is a river which, dividing near its source, runs down 
from Mount Cithaeron into the plain below in two streams, 
flowing in channels about three furlongs apart, which after a 
while unite and become one.^ The name of this river is Oeroe, 
and the dwellers in those parts call it, the daughter of the 
Asopus.* This was the place to which the Greeks resolved to 

^ Supra, ch. 25. yards apart, but graduaUy increase the 

^ Pausanias says the fountain was distance to more than half a mile, after 

afterwards restored by the Plateeans (ix. which they again approach each other, 

17. f 2). and unite to form the small river which 

* There is no "island," properly so flows into the Corinthian Gulf at 

oiUed, in front of Plateea. There is, Livadhdstra. (See the Plan, supra, p. 

however, in the position and at about 326.) This river is, beyond a doubt, 

the distance indicated, a tract of ground the ancient Ocroe (see Pausan. ix. iv. 3 ; 

nearly, though not quite, surrounded by and compare the observations of Col. 

Water, which seems to be the place that Leake, N. Greece, vol. ii pp. 357-359). 

bore the name. Two small streams * It is of course untrue that there 

descend from the flanks of Cithaeron, is any physical connexion between these 

Which at first are not more than 300 two streams. The «jiC\eiitA, Wvtwvt 
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remove ; and they chose it> first because they would there have 
no lack of water, and. secondly, because tiie horse could not 
harass them as when it was drawn up right in their front. They 
thought it best to begin their march at the second watch of the \^^ 
night, lest the Persians should see them as they left their i 
station, and should follow and harass them with their cavalry. \ 
It was agreed likewise, that after they had reached the plaoe^ 
which the Asdpus-born Oeroe surrounds, as it flows down from 
CithsBron, they should despatch, the very same night, one half of 
their army towards that mountain-range, to relieve those whom 
they had sent to procure provisions, and who were now blocked 
up in that region. 

52. Having made these resolves, they continued during that 
whole day to suffer beyond measm*e from the attacks of th» 
enemy's horse. At length when towards dusk the attacks oE* 
the horse ceased, and, night having closed in, the hour arrived, 
at which the army was to commence its retreat, the greatenr— 
number struck their tents and began the march towards th e — ^ 

rear. They were not minded, however, to make for the plact=: = 

agreed upon ; but in their anxiety to escape from the Persian^^ 
horse, no sooner had they begun to move than they fled straighfl^B 
to Plataea ; where they took post at the temple of Juno,^ whiel':^^^ 
lies outside the city, at the distance of about twenty furlong^^ 
from Gargaphia ; and here they pitched their camp in front o ^ 
the sacred building. 

53. As soon as Pausanias saw a portion of the troops iirri 
motion, he issued orders to the Lacedssmonians to strike theirs** 
tents and follow those who had been the first to depart::^ > 
supposing that they were on their march to the place agreed^ 
upon. All the captains but one were ready to obey his orders - 
Amompharetus, however, the son of Poliadas, who was leader (^ ^ 
the Pitanate cohort,^ refused to move, saying, " He for one woulc:^ 

may have thought there was ; for it was war, he believes to have been confine^c^ 

not uncommon with them to derive a to the southern or highest part of th ^^ 

stream from a river. The fountain eminence, where the ruins are of t h^ -^ 

Arethusa, for instance, though in Sicily, most archaic character (N. Greece, vo^^'' 

was connected in this way with the ii. p. 3G4 ; compare p. 325). The tmnpK — ^ 

river Alpheus in the Peloponnese (Pind. appears to have been spared when 11^ ^ 

Nem. i. 1 ; Pyth. ii. 7, &c.) 1 rest of the city was destroyed by tl^^-* 

* The site of this temple is very Boeotians, b.c. 426, while a new temp3^^ 

uncertain. Col. Leake thinks that it was also built in honour of Juno in i'"^' 

occupied a situation on the northern immediate neighbourhood (Thucyd. i^ ^' 

portion of the table height, on which the 68). The latter is probably the bull ^^' 

town stood, overlooking the Oeroe, ing which Pausanias saw (iz. ii. § 5). _ 
wiMt'n the circuit of the present walls. ^ Thucydides declares the belief '^ 

The PJatffia of the time oi t\ie Peraiaiii o^ *^ "^^AX^tA cohort *' to have been^ ' 
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not fly jfrom the strangers,^ or of his own will bring disgrace 
upon Sparta." It had happened that he was absent from the 
former conference of the captains ; * and so what was now taking 
place, astonished him. Pausanias and Euryanax * thought it a 
monstrous thing that Amompharetus would not hearken to 
them ; but considered that it would be yet more monstrous, if, 
when he was so minded, they were to leave the Pitanates to 
their fate ; seeing that, if they forsook them to keep their agree- 
ment with the other Greeks, Amompharetus and those with 
him, might perish. On this account, therefore, they kept the 
Lacedaemonian force in its place, and made every endeavour 
to persuade Amompharetus tliat he was wrong to act as he was 
doing. 

54. While the Spartans were engaged in these efforts to turn 
Amompharetus — the only man unwilling to retreat either in 
their own army or in that of the Tegeans — ^the Athenians on 
their side did as follows. Enowing that it was the Spartan 
temper to say one thing and do another,* they remained quiet 
in their station until the army began to retreat, when they 
despatched a horseman to see whether the Spartans really meant 
to set forth, or whether after all they had no intention of 
moving. The horseman was also to ask Pausanias, what he 
wished the Athenians to do. 

55. The herald on his arrival found the Lacedaemonians 
drawn up in their old position, and their leaders quarrelling 
with one another. Pausanias and Euryanax had gone on urging 
Amompharetus not to endanger the lives of his men by staying 
behind while the others drew off, but without succeeding in 
persuading him ; until at last the dispute had waxed hot 



vulgar error among the Qreeks gene- 
rally. He absolutely denies the exist- 
ence, at any time, of such a body {ts oiS* 
4y4rero twitqtc, i. 20). It is possible 
certainly that no portion of the Spartan 
wrmy may have borne this name, but as 
Pitana was a suburb of Sparta (supra, 
iiL 55), possessing a certain distinctness 
in itself^ it is likely to have furnished to 
the army a battalion of its own, which 
Herodotus, who had been at Pitana 
(I. B. c), would intend to mark out for 
honour. He might call this " the 
mtanate cohort " without meaning that 
it actually bore the title. 

In Roman times the statement of 
Thucydides was not believed; for it 
was certainly in supposed imitation of 



antiquity that CaracaUa composed his 
\6xos niroufdrris of young Spartana 
(Herodian. iv. 3, p. 170, D.). 

• Vide supra, ch. 11, and infra, ch. 55. 

* Vide supra, ch. 51. 

^ Euryanax had been mentioned as 
having some share in the command, 
supra, ch. 10. 

" Vide supra, chs. 6 and 8. The 
soreness caused by reoent disappoint- 
ment might have produced a distrust of 
the Spartans, which their ordinary con- 
duct did not justify. The Atheniana, 
as Mr. Blakesley observes (note ad loa), 
were fond of taxing the Spartans with 
bad faith (Arist. Pac. 1004 et seqq.; 
Eurip. Androm. 446-450; &c.) ; but 
' ' history doea iio\i V^ax o\x\t HXi« Odax^? 



3r)() TAUSANIAS BEGINS TO RETIRE. r)(X)KlS- 

between them just at the moment when the Athenian heralcV 
arrived. At this point Amompharetus, who was still disputingy 
took up with both his hands a vast rock, and placed it at th^ 
feet of Pausanias, saying — " With this pebble I give my vot^ 
not to run away from the strangers." (By ** strangerB •* he 
meant barbarians.^) Pausanias, in reply, called him a fool 
and a madman, and, turning to the Athenian herald, who had 
made the inquiries with which he was charged, bade him tell 
his countrymen how he was occupied, and ask them to approach 
nearer, and retreat or not according to the movements of the 
Spartans. 

56. So the herald went back to the Athenians ; and th^ 
Spartans continued to dispute till morning began to dawn npon^ 
them. Then Pausanias, who as yet had not moved, gave th&»- 
signal for retreat — expecting (and rightly, as the event proved^ 
that Amompharetus, when he saw the rest of the Laced»monian^^ 
in motion, would be unwilling to be left behind. No sooner ^ 
the signal given, than aU the army except the Pitanates began 
their march, and retreated along the line of the hills; the 
Tegeans accompanying them. The Athenians likewise set of 
in good order, but proceeded by a different way from the ~ 
dsemonians. For while the latter clung to the hilly ground ancr:::! 
the skirts of Mount Cithaeron, on account of the fear which the ^^^ 
entertained of the enemy's horse, the former betook themselve-"-^^ 
to the low country and marched through the plain. 

57. As for Amompharetus, at first he did not believe thtmr t 
Pausanias would really dare to leave him behind ; he therefor^ ^-^ 
remained firm in his resolve to keep his men at their post J 
when, however, Pausanias and. his troops were now some wa ^^^ 
off, Amompharetus, thinking himself forsaken in good eames'^^ 
ordered his band to take their arms, and led them at a wal ^3c 
towards the main army. Now the army was waiting for thei::^^ 
at a distance of about ten furlongs, having halted upon the riv^^sr 
Moloeis^ at a place called Argiopius, where stands a templ^^ 
dedicated to Eleusinian Ceres.* They had stopped here, that. 



** Vide 8iiT)ra, ch. 11. chs. 62 and 65. Plutarch tells us H m -■> 

"^ The Moloeis must be one of the situated on the skirts of Cithasron, iv^ ^ 

small streams which join to form the far from the Her6um of Androora^fc^ 

Oeroe, but it is not possible to deter- (Vit. Aristid. c. 11). Piauaanias (ix. ■»■/• 

mine which of them. If the name Oeroe § 2) seems to place it near Oai^gap%3> 

applied, as is probable (supra, ch. 51), (see above, ch. 25, note *). No remft-ZJW 

to both the main sources, perha^is the of it haye hitherto been discovered, 
intermediate stream was the Moloeis. * According to Plutarch (1. s. c\ *t^ 

' This temple is mentioned ai^|BAXi, k\Xi«\^»xA l^ been warned by 'the 
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Bse Amompbaretus and his band should refuse to quit the spot 
rhere they were drawn up, and should really not stir from it, 
bey might have it in their power to move back and lend them 
J»i8tanee. Amompbaretus, however, ahd his companions re- 
oined the main' body ; and at the same time the whole mass of 
lie barbarian caTabry arrived and began to press hard upon 
hem. The horsemen had foUowed their usual practice and 
idden up to the Greek camp, when they discovered that the 
>lace where the Greeks had been posted hitherto was deserted, 
hereupon they pushed forward without stopping, and, as soon as 
:Iiey overtook the enemy, pressed heavily on them. 

58. Mardonius, when he heard that the Greeks had retired 
under cover of the night, and beheld the place, where they had 
been stationed, empty, called to him Thorax of Larissa,^ and his 
brethren, Eurypylus and Thrasideius, and said — 

" O, sons of Aleuas ! what will ye say now, when ye see yonder 
fdace empty? Why, you, who dwell in their neighbourhood, 
told me the Lacedaemonians never fled from battle, but were 
brave beyond all the rest of mankind. Lately, however, you 
^ourselves beheld them change their place in the line ; ^ and 
^^re, as all may see, they have run away during the night, 
^eiily, when their turn came to fight with those who are of a 
*^th the bravest warriors in all the world, they showed plainly 
^ough that they are men of no worth, who have distinguished 
themselves among Cheeks — men likewise of no worth at all. 
towever, I can readily excuse you, who, knowing nothing of the 
^rsians, praised these men fix)m your acquaintance with certain 
'^ploits of theirs ; but I marvel all the more at Artabazus, that 
^ should have been afraid of the Lacedsemonians, and have 
*^erefore given us so dastardly a counsel, — bidding us, as he 
lid, break up our camp, and remove to Thebes, and there allow 
^^Uselves to be besieged" by the Greeks ^ — advice whereof I shall 
^ie care to inform the King. But of this hereafter. Now we 
^tist not allow them to escape us, but must pursue after them 
^ll we overtake them ; and then we must exact vengeance for 

^ll^lphio Oracle, that, in order to secure territory in which it lay to Athens, who 

*^« victory, they must sacrifice to the thus fought on her own ground. It is 

Y^al gods of the Plateean district, and clear that Herodotus had not heard of 

•^i^o fight the battle in their own terri- this story, which is probably devoid of 

j^Yy in the plain of the Eleusinian god- any foundation in fact (see Thirlwall, 

*^««iee. The two parts of the oracle Hist, of Greece, vol. iL pp. 334, 335). 

■^^med incompatible ; but by the die- ^ Supra, ch. 1. 

^^very of this ancient temple they were ' Supra, ch. 47. 

'^^Qondled. The Plateeans ceded the * Supra, ch. 41. 
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all the wrongs which haye been suffered at their hands by ike 
Persians." 

59. When he had so spoken, he crossed the Asdpns, and led 
the Persians forward at a run directly upon the track of the 
Greeks, whom he believed to be in actual flight. He could not 
see the Athenians ; for, as they had taken the way of the plain, 
they were hidden from his sight by the hills ; he therefore led 
on his troops against the Lacedsemonians and the Tegeans only. 
When the commanders of the other divisions of the barbarians 
saw the Persians pursuing the Greeks so hastily, they all forth- 
with seized their standards, and hurried after at their best speed 
in great disorder and disarray.* On they went with loud shouts 
and in a wild rout, thinking to swallow up the runaways. 

60. Meanwhile Pausanias had sent a horseman to the Atheni- 
ans, at the time when the cavalry first fell upon him, with this 



" Men of Athens 1 now that the great struggle has come, 
which is to decide the freedom or the slavery of Greece, we 
twain, Lacedsemonians and Athenians, are deserted by all the 
other allies, who have fled away from us during the past night. 
Nevertheless, we are resolved what to do — we must endeavour, 
as best we may, to defend ourselves and to succour one another. 
Now, had the horse fallen upon you first, we ourselves with the 
Tegeans (who remain faithful to the Greek cause) would have 
been bound to render you assistance against them. As, however, 
the entire body has advanced upon us, 'tis your place to come to 
our aid, sore pressed as we are by the enemy. Should you 
yourselves be so straitened that you cannot come, at least send 
us your archers, and be sure you will earn our gratitude. We 
acknowledge that throughout this whole war there has been no 
zeal to be compared to yours — we therefore doubt not that you 
will do us this service." 

61. The Athenians, as soon as they received this message, 
were anxious to go to the aid of the Spartans, and to help them 
to the uttermost of their power; but, as they were upon the 
march, the Greeks on the King's side, whose place in the line 

'i It is curiouB that Plutarch, while Spartans to allow the dis amy of tho 
foUowiDg in most points the very ex- enemy. But I suspect that a negative 



pressiona of Herodotus, should reverse has slipped out before crwKT«Tcryfi«nfr 

this statement, and declare that the and that we ought to read, Map96pioi . . • 

Persians advanced in good order (Vit. ^x**" ® ^ avvrerayfiiyfir t^v iwofnf 

Aristid. c. 17). If his text is sound, we 4ir«p4ptro rots AeuctiaifiovioiSi k. t. A. 

must suppose that he thought it would The sense of the whole passage seeotf 

detract too much from the credit of the to reqiiire this change. 
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opposite theirs, fell upon them, and so harassed them 
ittacks that it was not possible for them to give the 
Ley desired. Accordingly the Lacedaemonians, and the 
-whom nothing could induce to quit their side — were 
to resist the Persians. Including the light-armed, the 
f the former was 50,000 ; while that of the Tegeans 
* Now, therefore, as they were about to engage with 
3 and the troops under 1dm, they made ready to offer 

The victims, however, for some time were not favour- 
I during the delay, many fell on the Spartan side,. and 
3ater number were wounded. For the Persians had 
kmpart * of their wicker shields,^ and shot from behind 
1 clouds of arrows, that the Spartans were sorely dis- 
The victims continued unpropitious ; till at last Pau- 
ised his eyes to the Herseum of the Plataeans,^ and 
le goddess to his aid, besought her not to disappoint 

of the Greeks. 



)ra, cha. 28, 29. The 50,000 

us composed : — 

. (Spartans 6,000 

( LacedflBmoniaxui . . 6,000 

( Hclote 35,000 

* (Lacedflemonians .. 6,000 

60.000 

3000 were:— 

1 1,600 

1,600 

3.000 

iotis to find the same prac- 
use at the present day. In 
jiven by an English surgeon 
) of an attack made by North- 
idiana upon a Russian post 
er of 1850-1851, 1 find the 
** Each man carried a shield 
d, which was musket-proof; 
3 first attack, they appear to 

them in a line, so as to form 
1 behind which they fired 
b] at the surviving inhabi- 
e Osbom's Discovery of the 

Passage, p. 175.) 
ker shield used by the Per- 
at this time and in the age 
>n (Anab. i. viii. § 9), but 
>t seen at Persepolin (supra, 
e '), seems to have been 
m the Assyrians, on whose 
it not unfrequently appears 
I's Monuments of Nineveh, 
lates 75 and 78). The mode 

was either by means of a 



shield-bearer, who protected the archer, 
as in the subjoined representation, or 
sometimes perhaps by means of a crutch 
(vide supra, vii. 89, note •). 




• Supra, ch. 52, note \ If the temple 
stood where Col. Leake supposes, it 
would be directly in the rear of Pausa- 
nias, but conspicuous if he turned round. 
As, however, the Platiean H6r6, or Juno, 
was entitled "Hfire' Cithaeronia" (Plut. 
Vit. Arist. c. 18, &c.), it may be doubted 
whether the building did not occupy 
some point on the skirts of the moun- 
tain. In this case,, it would have boffiCL 
upon his ngVit. 

1 ». 
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62. As he offered his prayer, the T^eans, adTanciiig before 
the rest, rushed forward against the enemy ; and the Lacede- 
monians, who liad obtained favonrable omens the moment thit 
Pausanias prayed, at length, after their long delay, advanced to 
the attack ; while the Persians, on their side, left shootiiig, 
and prepared to meet them. And first the combat was at the 
wicker shields. Afterwards, when these were swept down, a 
fierce contest took place by the side of the temple of Cerea, 
which lasted long, and ended in a hand-to-hand struggle. The 
barbarians many times seized hold of the Greek spears and 
brake them ; for in boldness and warlike spirit the Peniaiis 
were not a whit inferior to the Greeks ; but they were withoot 
bucklers,' untrained, and far below the enemy in respect of skill 
in arms. Sometimes singly, sometimes in bodies of ten, now 
fewer and now more in number, they dashed forward upon tbe 
Spartan ranks, and so perished. 

03. The fight went most against the Greeks, where Maido- 
nius, mounted upon a white horse, and surrounded by the 
bravest of all the Persians, the thousand picked men,^ fought 
in porson. So long as Mardonius was alive, tliis body resisted 
all attacks, and, while they defended their own lives, struck 
down no small number of Spartans ; but after Mardonius fell, 
and the tnwps \ntli him, which were the main strength of the 
army, perished, the remainder yielded to the Lacedfiemonians, 
and took to flight. Their light clothing, and want of bucklers, 
were of the greatest hurt to them : for they had to contend 
against men heavily armed, while they themselves were without 
any such defence. 

04. Then was the warning of the oracle fulfilled ; ^ and the 
vengc^ance which was due to the Spartans for the slaughter of 
Leonidas was ])aid them by 3Iardomus — then too did Pausanias, 
the son of Clc^ombrotiis, and grandson of Anaxandridas (I omit 

• The wicker shield;* (7*W«) ^^ ^^^ equivalent to the iuntU or clypfvs,mA 

rcraiaiiH wore useless fur close combat, is the ordinary shield which diitm- 

wid they seem to have been destroyed guished the drXlrrif from the ^iXhs or 

in the first attack of the GroekH. The light-armed soldier. Some cousiderable 

PcrsiftiiH woi-e then exposed without number of the Persians must certainly 

bucklerrt, and with no defence but the have hod coats of moil or breastplates, 

brojwtplate, or coat of scale armour, to (Vide supra, vii. 01, viiL 113, iz. 32., 
tl 10 spears of their ad versai-ics. Perhaps * Supra, vii. 40, and viii. 113. 
some were even without this protection. •' The wammg to which alhuion ij 

Mr. (Jrotc, in undci-standiug by SirAa, made, must undoubtedly be that rel«t«« 

tltfnisive anwmr (jcnerally^ has overstated in the preceding Book, eh. lU. In t^ 

tliu diHod vantages, and, by conseijuence, original the expression is the same ■** 

the courage of the PerrtUins (Hist, of xi^^'^^P^^^)' 
OrotH^r, vol. v. p. '2A0V T\\e ItKov \J^ 



p. 62-66. 
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recount his other ancestors, since they are the same with 
le of Leonidas^), win a victory exceeding in glory all those 
ffrhich our knowledge extends. Mardonius was slain by 
omestus,^ a man famous in Sparta — the same who in the 
senian war, which came after the struggle against the 
les,* fought a battle near Stenyclerus with but three hun- 
l men against the whole force of the Messenians, and him- 
perished, and the three hundred with him. 

5, The Persians, as soon as they were put to flight by the 
edaemonians, ran hastily away, without preserving any order, 

took refuge in their own camp, within the wooden defence 
2h they had raised in the Theban territory.® It is a marvel 
ae how it came to pass, that although the battle was fought 
» dose to the grove of Ceres, yet not a single Persian 
ears to have died on the sacred soil, nor even to have set 

upon it, while round about the precinct, in the unconse- 
ed ground, great numbers pierished. I imagine — if it is 
hi, in matters which concern the gods, to imagine anything 
hat the goddess herself kept them out, because they had 
at her dwelling at Eleusis. Such, then, was the issue of 

battle. 

6. Artabaziis, the son of Pharnaces, who had disapproved 
n the first of the King's leaving Mardonius behind him, and 

made great endeavours, but all in vain, to dissuade Mardo- 
3 from risking a battle,^ when he found that the latter was 
t on acting otherwise than he wished, did as follows. He 

a force under his orders which was far from inconsiderable, 
)unting, as it did, to near forty thousand men. Being well 
ire, therefore, how the battle was likely to go, as soon as the 

armies began to fight, he led his soldiers forward in an 
3rly array,* bidding them one and all proceed at the same 



The ancestors of Leonidas had been 
idy given (vii. 204). 
Plutarch says Arimndsttu ; and this 
A reading in some MSS. of Herodo- 
Aocording to the former, Mar- 
as received his death-wound from a ' 
e, whereby was fulfiUed a prophecy 
& to his messenger in the cave of 
phonius (De Def. Oracl. vol. ii. p. 
u 

Supra, ch. 35, note ^ Stenyddms, 
rs this battle was fought, 1b said to 
> been the Dorian capital of MeAenia 
bor. Fr. 20; Pausan. iv. iii. § 4). 
ttt famous for one of the great vic- 



tories of Aristomenes (Pausan. iv. xvi.). 
The site is not now marked by any ruins; 
but perhaps the most probable position 
of the town is that assigned by Ftofessor 
Curtius, who places it on a hill to the 
east of the great plain, about three miles 
north of Scaia (Peloponnesus, vol. ii. 
p. 136, and comp. Map 5;. 

• Supra, ch. 15. 
' Supra, ch. 41. 

• I have followed the reading ^c 
Kttniprrtft.4wovSf which Mr. Blakesley 
edits, and which seems to give the best 
sense. 
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pace, and follow him with such celerily as they should obserrv 
him to iise. Having issued these commands, he pretended to 
lead them to the battle. But when, advancing before his annr, 
he saw that the Persians were already in flighty instead o( 
keeping the same order, he wheeled his troops suddenly round, 
and beat a retreat ; nor did he even seek shelter within tlie 
palisade or behind the walls of Thebes, but hurried on 'mio 
Phocis, wishing to make his way to the Hellespont with all 
possible speed. Such accordingly was the course which these 
Persians took. 

67. As for the Greeks upon the King's side, while most of 
them played the coward purposely, the Boeotians, on the (xxi- 
trary, had a long struggle with the Athenians. Those of the 
Thebans who were attached to the Medes,^ displayed especially 
no little zeal ; far from playing the coward, they fought ifith 
such fury that three hundred of the best and bravest among 
them were slain by the Athenians in this passage of arms. Bnt 
at last they too were routed, and fled away — not^ however, in 
the same direction as the Persians and the crowd of allies, who, 
having taken no part in the battle, ran off without striking a 
blow — but to the city of Thebes. 

68. To mo it shows very clearly how completely the rest of 
the barbarians were dependent upon the Persian troops, that 
here they all fled at once, without ever coming to blows with 
the enemy, merely because they saw the Persians running away. 
And so it came to pass that the whole army took to flight, ex- 
cept only the horse, both Persian and Boeotian. These did good 
service to the flying foot-men, by advancing close to the enemy, 
and separating between the Greeks and their own fugitives. 

69. Tlie victors however pressed on, pursuing and slaying the 
remnant of the King's army. 

Meantime, while the flight continued, tidings reached the 
Greeks who were drawn up round the Heraeum,^® and so were 
absent irom the battle, that the fight was begun, and tliat 
Pausanias was gaining the victory. Hearing this, they rushed 
forward without any order, the Corinthians taking the upper 



^ It is plain from this passage that tocratao and a democratic, in Tbeb^ 

tlio Tliebans were divided. While the (Hermann's Pol. Ant § 180). A« ^ 

great majority of them wont heart and former joined the Pendans, chiefly o"^ 

Boul with the Persians, there was still of hatred to Athens, the Athenian^* 

among them an anti-Persian minority, pathi^ of the latter would induce it ^ 

ThiB woB to be expected from the con- take the opposite side. 

Atant existence of two pa^t\es^, wdl «m- "^^ %\i\iw^ ^» 52. 
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oad acroBS the skirts of Cithseron and the hills, which led 
baight to the temple of Ceres ; while the Megarians and 
^Tiasians followed the level route through the plain. These 
ist had almost reached the enemy, when the Theban horse 
spied them, and, observing their disarray, despatched against 
lem the squadron of which Asopodorus, the son of Timander, 
BS captain. As6poddrus charged them with such effect that 
e left six hundred of their number dead upon the plain, and, 
OTBuing the rest, compelled them to seek shelter in Cithsaron. 
o these men perished without honour. 

70. The Persians, and the multitude with them, who fled to 
le wooden fortress, were able to ascend into the towers before 
ie Lacedsemonians came up. Thus placed, they proceeded to. 
lengthen the defences as well as they could ; and when the 
aoedeemonijems arrived, a sharp fight took place at the rampart 
o long as the Athenians were away, the barbarians kept off 
leir assailants, and had much the best of the combat^ since the 
Acedaemonians were unskilled in the attack of waUed places : ^ 
at on the arrival of the Athenians, a more violent assault was 
lade, and the wall was for a long time attacked with fury. In 
le end the valdur of the Athenians and their perseverance pre- 
Buled — ^they gained the top of the wall, and, breaking a breach 
irough it, enabled the Greeks to pour in. The first to enter 
ere were the Tegeans, and they it was who plundered the tent 
r Mardonius ; where among other booty they found the manger 
X)m which his horses ate, all made of solid brass, and weU 
orth. looking at This manger was given by the Tegeans to 
le temple of Minerva Alea,' while the remainder of their booty 



> The inability to conduct sieges is 
16 of the most striking features of the 
lartan military chfutu:ter. Miiller 
)orian8, vol. ii. p. 265, E. T.) ascribes 
to a contempt for the system of war- 
re wherein sieges are of much account, 
it was it not rather the consequence 
a general unaptness for the mechanical 
tsf Sieges cannot but be of account 

war, and the Spartan inability told 
eatly against them at various periods 

their history. Hence the difficulty 
licb ihey experienced in completing 
e conquest of the Achseans (Thirl- 
Jl, vol. i. pp. 266, 267), and the long 
d fierce struggles with Messenia, 
lere Ith6md and Eira were walled 
HUB of great strength (Hermann, Pol. 
it. § 31). Hence again the prolonged 
nstance of the revolted . Helots in 



Ith6md soon after the close of this war 
(Thuoyd. i. 102; supra, chs.35 and 64), 
and the failure to take Pylus even when 
hastily fortified Thucyd. iv. 4, 5, and 
11, 12), which was so important an 
event in the Peloponnesian struggle. 

The Athenian skill contrasted re- 
markably with the Spartan inefficiency. 
(Compare Thucyd. i. 102, where the 
Spartans call in the help of their rivals, 
fjMkiffra Zri rtix^fiax*'^ Mkovp Hvrorol 
fivai.) 

3 This was the most ancient and prin- 
cipal temple of the Tegeans (Pausan. 
VIII. xlv.-xlvii.). Its foundation is 
even ascribed to the mythic king Aleus 
(ibid. VIII. iv. § 5). ]u the year B.c. 
395 the original building was destroyed 
by fire ; and a new temple was shortly 
anerwards erected in its ^lace bv ^o^^oa 
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was brought into the common stock of the Greeks. As soon ^^ 
the wall was broken down, the barbarians no longer ke^ 
together in any array, nor was there one among them wh-^^ 
thought of making further resistance — in good truth they wer^^ 
all half dead with f rights huddled as so many thousands wer^^ 
into so narrow and confined a space. With such tameness dicr:^ 
they submit to be slaughtered by the Greeks, that of th^^ 
300,000 men who composed the army — omitting the 40,00C^ 
by whom Artabazus was accompanied in his flight — no mor^^s 
than 3000 outlived the battle.* Of the Lacedsemonians froii— ^ 
Sparta there perished in this combat ninety-one ; of the Tegeaufii^By 
sixteen ; of the Athenians, fifty-two.* 

71. On the side of the barbarians, the greatest courage wa— as 
manifested, among the foot-soldiers, by the Persians; amon^^ 
the horse, by the Sacae ; while Mardonius himself as a mamiB, 
bore off the palm from the rest Among the Greeks, the Ath^^ 
nians and the Tegeans fought well ; but the prowess shown l^ZJ^ 
the Lacedaemonians was beyond either.® Of this I have but oi»l e 
proof to offer ^ — since all the three nations overthrew the forc:=: e 

of Ephesus, the architect of the Mauso- 
leum (Pausan. viii. xlv. §§ 3, 4). The 
old statue was said to have been pre- 
served, and to have been carried to 
Rome by Augustus (ibid. xlvi. § 1). 

For the meaning of the term Alea, 
and the general Arcadian worship of 
Miuer\'a under that title, vide supra, 
i. GO, note *. 

^ It cannot be doubted tliat there 
waa an enormous carnage, though this 
statement may exceed the truth, 
.^chylus (Persaj, 814) mentions the 
"heaps of dead" {ffivts vtKpSov)^ which 
would caiTy down the evidence of the 
fight to the third generation. Diodorus 
(xi. 32) declares that no quarter was 
given, and lays the number of the slain 
at 1(>0,000. Plutarch (Vit. Aristid. c. 
19) follows Herodotus. There would 
however bo no means of estimating ac- 
curately the number of those who made 
their escape from the camp and joined 
the retreating forces of Artabazus. Does 
Herodotus mean to say that the OreekB 
spared only 3000? 

* Plutarch confirms this statement, 
but adds that the whole number of 
Greeks slain was 1360. Perhaps this 
number, which may fairly be looked on 
as historical, included not only the 600 
Megarians and Phliasiaus destroyed by 
tho Ikeotian cavalry (ch. 69), but the 
entire loss of the Greeka dvmng Wi« 



twelve days that the two armies h^ad 
been facing one adbther. Or was it t. "Kie 
total amount of the Greek loss in ^S:ie 
battle, including the Helots (infira, c?li. 
85) and the other light-armed? 

Concerning the trivial losses trmjM.B- 
tained by the Greeks in great batti ^»>, 
vide supra, vi. 117, note *. It see k us 
quite impossible that all the Athenlc^xis 
slain can have belonged to one tri*>« 
(that of .Mantis), as Clitodemos decl&r'^ 
(Fr. 14), if Plutarch does not misrep^^rt 
him. 

* .^chylus, although himself «n 
Athenian, assigns the whole credit of 
the victory at Platsea to "the Dorian 
spear " (Persai, 812, 813). Plato, in tht 
Menexenus (p. 241, C), claims half t^^ 
glory for the Athenians. 

* It is plain from this passage tl^ 
HerodotuH had never heard of Uie '^^ 
lent contention concerning the pj"^** 
of valour between the Lacedsemonii^ 
and the Athenians, of which Plutu*^" 
speaks (Vit. Aristid. c. 20; de Her«^ 
Malig. vol. ii. p. 873). According ^ 
him, the two chief confederates w«* 
near coming to blows on the snbj^^ 
but were saved by the mediation <" 
Aristides, who proposed referring ^^ 
matter to the judgment of the ajh^* 
They, by the advice of the Corinthian 
leader, selected the Plateoans for tbe 
\iQTiQi>ax, ^\xM& avoiding the dmger of 
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apposed to them — and that is, that the LacedaBmoniang fought 
uid conquered the best troops. The bravest man by far on that day 
^as, in my judgment^ Aristodcmus — the same who alone escaped 
jTom the slaughter of the three hundred at Thermopylae, and who 
3n that account had endured disgrace and reproach : ^ next to 
bim were Posidonius, Philoeyon, and Amompharetus the Spar- 
tan. The Spartans, however, who took piut in the fight^ when 
the question of " who had distinguished himself most,** came to 
be talked over among them, decided — ** that Aristodcmus, who, 
on account of the blame which attached to hiin, had manifestly 
courted death, and had therefore left his place in the line and 
behaved like a madman, had done of a truth very notable deeds ; 
but that Posidonius, who, with no such desire to lose his life, had 
quitted himself no less gallantly, was by so much a braver man 
than he." Perchance, however, it was envy that made them 
speak after this sort Of those whom I have named above as 
slain in this battle, all, save and except Aristodemus, received 
public honours : Aristodemus alone had no honours, because he 
courted death for the reason which I Iiave mentioned. 

72. These then were the most distinguished of those who 
fought at Plataa. As for Callicrates, — the most beautiful man, 
not among the Spartans only, but in the whole Greek camp, — 
he was not killed in the battle ; for it was while Pausanias was 
still consulting the victims, that as he sat ^ in his proper place in 
the line, an arrow struck him on the side. While liis comrades 
advanced to the fight, he was borne out of the ranks, very loath 
to die, as he showed by the words which he addressed to Ari- 
mnestus, one of the Plateeans f — " I grieve,*' said he, " not because 



a civU war ; and the two contending 
powers Bubmitted to the decision. Had 
this story been true, Herodotus, who 
ooUected materials fur his account of 
the battle from the Platseans them- 
selves (chs. 83, 85;, would have cer- 
tsinly recorded it. We should also 
doubtless have found some allusion to 
tke fact in the speech of the Platseans 
before their Spartan judges (Thuc. iii. 

DiodoruB declares that the prize of 
v^our was formally awarded to the 
lAoedsmonians — and among them to 
E^kusanias (xi. 33). It seems most pro- 
bable, however, that no formal decision 
itas come to (see Qrote, vol. v. p. 251). 

^ Supra, vii. 229-231. 

* Wesseling (ad loc.) notes that this 
'^as not an unusual custom. He refers 



to Eurip. Suppl. 357, 664, 674 ; and to 
Plutarch, Vit. Aristid. c. 17. 

• Arimnestus, according to Plutarch, 
was the leader of the Platsan contingent 
(Vit. Aristid. c. 11). Pausanias assigns 
him, not only this command, but the 
command of the Platsans at the battle 
of Marathon (ix. iv. § 1). It is certain 
that a statue was erected to Arimnestus 
at Plattca, which stood in the temple of 
Minerva the Warlike (*Apc(a) — a temple 
said to have been built out of the Ma- 
rathonian spoils — at the foot of the 
colossal image of the Goddess (ibid.). 

It may be suspected that Lacon, one 
of the two Plateeans chosen to plead the 
cause of their countrymen before the 
Spartan judges (Thucyd. iii. 52), was 
the son of this officer. The names 
Arimnestus (AP1MNH2T02) and Aei- 
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barians, a woman came oyer to them from the enemy. She was 
one of the concubines of PharandateSy^ the son of T^spes, a 
Persian ; and when she heard that the Persians were all slain 
and that the Greeks had carried the day, forthwith she adorned 
herself and her maids with many golden ornaments^ and with 
the bravest of the apparel that she had brought with her, and, 
alighting from her litter, came forward to the Lacedaemonians, 
ere the work of slaughter was well over. When she saw that 
all the orders were given by Pausanias, with whose name and 
country she was well acquainted, as she had oftentimes heard 
tell of them, she knew who he must be ; wherefore she em- 
braced his knees, and said — 

" 0, King of Sparta ! * save thy suppliant from the slavery 
that awaits the captive. Already I am beholden to thee for one 
service — the slaughter of these men, wretches who had no regard 
either for gods or angels. I am by birth a Coan, the daughter 
of Hegetoridas, son of Antagoras.. The Persian seized me by 
force in Cos, and kept me against my will." 

" Lady," answered Pausanias, " fear nothing : as a suppliant —^ 
thou art safe — and still more, if thou hast spoken truth, an<£iV 
Hegetoridas of Cos is thy father — for he is bound to me by-*'^^ 
closer ties of friendship than any other man in those regions." 

When he liad thus spoken, Pausanias placed the woman ii]*=^ 
the charge of some of the Ephors who were present,*® and after — ^ 
wards sent her to Egina, whither she had a desire to go. 

77. About the time of this woman's coming, the Mantinean^ ^ 
arrived upon the field, and found that all was over, and that it"-^ 
was 'too late to take any part in the battle. Greatly distressetS:^ - 



® Pharandates was the commander of 
the Mares and Colchians in the army of 
Xerxes (supra, vii. 79). 

• WesseUng^s apology for the inac- 
curacy of this expression — the confu- 
sion and excitement of the speaker — is 
not needed. Pausanias, though no more 
than regent, is often termed king (yide 
supra, ch. 10, note *;. 

w This presence of Ephors in the 
camp is very remarkable. Hitherto the 
kings, notwitlistanding the gradual en- 
croachment of the Ephors upon their 
authority, had at least been uncon- 
trolled in the camp and on foreign 
expeditions. Now this last privilege 
begins to suffer invasion. Ephors how- 
ever do not yet, for a considerable 
period, reg^Uarhj accompany the king 
-i|en he goes abroad, ^o Kphor Memft 



to have been with PauBanias when h».M:^ 
was recalled by xyixUe (Thuc. L 1312f -■ 
Pleistoanax is accompanied into Attics^:^-' 
(b.c. 445) not by an Ephor, bat by "" 

counsellor {alfix^vKoi) appointed by Umt^C-^ 
Ephors (Plut. Vit. Ficid. c. 22). Afte^N=#^ 
this ArchidamuB b apparently xmcor^^^ 
trolled : as is Agis, until he mils in<^-^=* 
disgrace (b.c. 418), when ten couuuul p ■'"■ 
Ion are appointed to watch and checp •-• 
his prooeedmgs (Thuc. v. 63). A litt:^^^ 
later (b.c. 413), he seems to be fm.^:^^^ 
more free (ib. viii. 5). It is not till tT-;^' 
year b.c. 403 that we find any instanc^B^-^ 
of the practice, which finally prevails -^^ 
of two Ephors uniformly going c-^ ^tj 
with the king. Then however it ' u 

called an established custom (Xen. 'Rm^^m/J, 
II. iv. § 36 ; compare Rep. Lac. xiii — ^>l 
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hereat, they declared themselveB to deserve a fine, as laggarts ; 
after which, learning that a portion of the Modes had fled away 
under Artabazus, they were anxious to go after them as far as 
Thessaly. The Lacedsempnians however would not sufler the 
pursuit ; so they returned again to their own land, and sent the 
leaders of their army into banishment. Soon after the Manti- 
neans, the Eleans likewise arrived,^ and showed the same 
sorrow; after which they' too returned home, and banished 
their leaders. But enough concerning these nations. 

78. There was a man at Platsea among the troops of the 
Eginetans, whose name was Lampon; he was the son of 
Pytheas,^ and a person of the first rank among his countrymen. 
Kow this Lampon went about this same time to Pausanias, and 
jounselled him to do a deed of exceeding wickedness. " Son of 
DIeombrotus," he said very earnestly, " what thou hast already 
iohe is passing great and glorious. By the favour of Heaven 
ikon hast saved Greece, and gained a renown beyond all the 
jrreeks of whom we have any knowledge. Now then so finish 
;hy work, that thine own fame may be increased thereby, and 
ihat henceforth barbarians may fear to commit outrages on the 
jrrecians. When Leonidas was slain at Thermopylse, Xerxes 
ind Mardonius commanded that he should be beheaded and 
3rucified.^ Do thou the like at this time by Mardonius, and 
bhou wilt have glory in Sparta, and likewise through the whole 
rf Greece. For, by hanging him upon a cross, thou wilt avenge 
Leonidas, who was thy father's brother." 

79. Thus spake Lampon, thinking to please Pausanias ; but 
Pausanias answered him — "My Eginetan friend, for thy fore- 
right and thy friendliness I am much beholden to thee : but the 
counsel which thou hast offered is not good. First hast thou 
lifted me up to the skies, by thy praise of my country and my 
achievement ; and then thou hast cast me down, to the ground, 
by bidding me maltreat the dead, and saying that thus I shall 
raise myself in men's esteem. Such doings befit barbarians 
rather than Greeks; and even in barbarians we detest them. 
On such terms then I could not wish to please the Eginetans, 
nor those who think as they think — enough for me to gain the 

• The Mantineans and Eleans pro- himgelf, but Pytheas the 9on of Lampon, 

bably arrived /ro»» tha Peloponneae, hav- in whose honour Pindar wrote his fifth 

ing been prevented hitherto by the Nemean (see Liarcher, ad loo.). t 

Persian cavahy from descending the " Supra, vii. 238. It does not appear, 

I of Cithairon. however, that Mardonius reaUy took 



' Not the Pytheas mentioned before any part in the msults offered to the 
(vii. 181) as so greatly distinguishing corpse of Leomdaa. 
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approval of my own couuti-yinen, by righteous deeds as well as 
by righteous words. Leonidas, whom thou wouldst have me j 

avenge, is, I maintain, abundantly avenged already. Surely f 

the countless lives here taken are enough to avenge not him j 

only, but all those who fell at Thermopylae. Come not thon 
before me again with such a speech, nor with such counsel ; and 
thank my forbearance that thou art not now punished." Then 
Lampon, having received this answer, departed, and went his 
way.^ 

80. After this Fausanias caused proclamation to be made, that 
no one should lay hands on the booty, but that the Helots should 
collect it and bring it all to one place. So the Helots went and 
spread themselves tlirough the camp, wherein were found many 
tents richly adorned with furniture of gold and silver, many 
couches covered with plates of the same, and many golden 
bowls, goblets, and other drinking-vessels. On the carriages % 
were bags containing silver and golden kettles ; and the bodies 

of the slain furnished bracelets and chains, and scymitars with 
golden ornaments — not to mention embroidered apparel, of 
which no one made any account The Helots at this time stole 
many things of much value, which they sold in after times to ^ 
the Eginetaus ; however, they brought in likewise no small ^A 
quantity, chiefly such things as it was not possible for them to 
hide. And this was the beginning of the great wealth of the 
Eginetans, who bought the gold of the helots as if it had heenM^^Ma 
mere bniss.* 

81. When all the booty had been brought together, a tenth oP ^^^^ 
the whole was R^t ftpart. for ^h ^ Pelp l xiftn god; and hence wa^s-^s 
made the golden tripod whicli stands on the bronze serpent witk-^-i 
the three heads, quite close to the altar.^ Portions were also ser^stei 

* Mr. Grote disbelieves thia story, d'escuelles d'orgent, pour deux grandMEz^-idj 

which ** has the air," he says, " rather h\iiuca\8L^ihce,cuidtm8 que ce fust catamg ^S^ 

of a poeticiil coutrivance for bringing (Mcuiuirea, v. 2). 

out an honuurtible sentiment, than of a ^ Upon thia tripod Pausaniaa plaoe^^'^^^ 

real incident" (Hist, of Greece, vol. v. the i nscription which waa one of the fii ■> -^ -"' 

p. 24G, note ^). He admits, however, indications of his ambitious aims: — 

that Herodotus may have heard the ** l^ausatilas, Grccia'a chief, the Mede tfertl ui i h w »* ^' 
story from the Platccans when he visited AikI gave Apollo Uut wUlcb hero je view.- "" *" 

their city. I see no sutticieut grounds See Thucyd. i. 132 ; Dem. adT. Nea^-*-^*®''- 

for doubting its truth. p. 1401. The Lacedscmonians cau8»-«^«jd 

^ lliis ignorance of the helots has this inscription to be erased, and su "'' 

been well compared to that of the Swiss stituted a list of the states which J 

after the battle of Granson, when, ac- taken part in the war (Herod. Tui. I 

cording to Philippe de Comines, they Thuc. 1. s. c). The fate of the trip ^^^ ^ 

"no connuront les bioiis qu'ils eurent is curious. The golden portk>n oC^^H^'t 

on icurs mains . . . . i\ y eu out qui was plimdered by the I'hociaiu in ^ ^ 

veudirent gi-unde quai\tii6 Ae v\a.V» viX, ^»fct«AV<fi«(JL**usan. x. xiii. § 5) ; 




the 
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apart for the gods of Olympia, and of the IsthmuB ; from which 
were made, in the one case, a bronze Jupiter ten cubits high ;' 
and in the other, a bronze Neptune of seven cubits.® After this, 

broiLEe stand, which remained at Delphi Aa the inscription itself Lb a matter of 

to the time of Pausanias (ibid.), was great interest, which cannot be ade- 

osrried to Constantinople by the Em- auately treated in a foot-note, I have 

poor Coxistantine, and placed in the tliought it best to reserve my account 

Hippodrome {Atmridan) TZosim. ii. 31, of it for the Appendix. (See Appendix, 

ed.Bekker; Euseb. de Vit. Const, iii. Note A.) 

54. p. 144 ; Scholiast, ad Thucyd. i. 

132, Ac.), where it continues to the 

preaent dky. When seen by Spon and 

Wheeler in 1675, it is said to have been 

stiU perfect ; and the representation 

which they give oftit (Journey into 

Qreece, p. 185) exhibits the three heads 

of the serpent (see woodcut, No. 1. 1 : 

bat it has suffered great damage since 

their time. The h^s are gone, and 

aU that remains is a certain portion of 

the triple twist, as seen in the woodcut 

(No. II.), which is from a sketch taken 

by Mr. Dawson Turner in 1852. The 

hieigfat of this firagment Lb 16 feet. One 

of Uie heads is preserved in the armoury 

of the church of St. Irene at Constan- » 

tinople. It has a crest along the top, 

^hidi is ftattenedy apparently in order to 

support more steadily the golden tripod 

of which Herodotus speaks. 





During the recent occupation uf Con- 
stantinople by the Western Powers, not 
only were excavations made, and the 
serpent laid bare to its base, but by the 
application of chemical solvents the in- 
scription was almost entirely recovered. 



No. IL 

7 Pausanias saw this statue, with itn 
inscription still perfect (supra, ch. 28, 
note •), at the distance of nearly seven 
centuries. It stood in the space be- 
tween the great temple and the council- 
house, and looked towards the east 
(Pausan. v. xxiii. § 1). The inscription, 
like that on the tripod, simply gave the 
names of the nations. 

<* Pausanias mentions three statues of 
Neptune at the Isthmus, two in the 
pronaos or ante-chapel of the great 
temple, and one in the chapel of Palse- 
mon within the sacred precinct (ii. i. 
§ 6, iii. § 1). But he does not identify 
any of t^em mWi \i>aL\B ^oV>«»ap.. 
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A PERSIAN AND A SPARTAN SUPPER. Bocxk IX. 



the rest of the spoil was divided among the soldiers, each of 
whom received less or more according to his deserts ;* and in 
this way was a distribution made of the Persian concubines, of 
the gold, the silver, the beasts of burthen, and all the other 
valuables. What special gifts were presented to those who had 
most distinguished themselves in the battle, I do not find men- 
tioned by any one ; ^ but I should suppoito that they must have 
had some gifts beyond the others. As for Pausanias, the portion 
which was set apart for him consisted of ten specimens of each 
kind of thing — ^women, horses, talents, camels, or whatever else 
there was in the spoil. 

82. It is said that the following circumstance happened like- 
wise at this time. Xerxes, when he fled away out of Greece, 
left his war-tent with Mardonius:^ when Pausanias, therefore, 
saw the tent with its adornments of gold and silver, and its 
hangings of divers colours, he gave commandment to the bakers 
and the cooks to make him ready a banquet in such fashion as 
was their wont for Mardonius. Then they made ready as they 
were bidden ; and Pausanias, beholding the couches of gold and 
silver daintily decked out with their rich covertures, and the 
tables of gold and silver laid, and the feast itself prepared with 
all magnificence, was astonished at the good things which were 
set before him, and, being in a pleasant mood, gave command- 
ment to his own followers to make ready a Spartan supper. 
When the suppers were both served, and it was apparent how 
vast a difference lay between the two, Pausanias laughed, and 



^ Plutarch tells us that the sum of 
eighty talents was allotted to the Pla- 
taeans, who employed it in rebuilding 
and adorning with paintings their 
temple of Minerva Martia (Vit. Aristid. 
c. 20. For an account of the paintings, 
works of PolygnOtus and Onatas, see 
Pausan. rx. iv. § 1). Other honours and 
advantages were also assigned them. 
Pausanias erected an altar in their mar- 
ket-place to Jupiter the Liberator (ZcCj 
*EK€v$(pios\ and after offering sacrifice, 
guaranteed by oath the inviolability of 
the Platceau town and territory ; at the 
same time establishing a four-year fes- 
tival ( the Eleutheria) on the model of 
the Olympic games, to which all Greece 
was to come. The Platscans, on their 
part, undertook to celebrate annually 
funeral solemnities at the tombs of 
those who fell in the battle, a ceremony 
which continued to the time of Pausa- 
niae. It took place on the fourtVi day 



of the Attic month Boedromion, which 
was the day of the battle (see Plut. Vit 
Aristid. c. 19 ; Thucyd. ii. 71, and iii. 
58 ; Pausan. ix. ii. § 4). 

^ This is one of the very few passages 
of his History in which Herodotus 
seems to imply that he consulted authors 
in compiling it. For the most part he 
derives his materials from personal ob- 
servation and inquiry (see the Intro- 
ductory Essay, ch. ii. vol. i. p. 52). 

* The capture of this tent was com- 
memorated at Athens by the erection of 
a building in imitation of it (Pausan. i. 
XX. § 3). This was the Odeum, a work 
commeuced by Themistocles ( Vitruv. v. 
9), and finished by Pericles (Plut. Vit 
Pericl. c. 13). It perished by fire when 
Sylla took Athens, but was rebuilt on ■ 
the same model (Pausan. 1. s. c). No ^ 
remains of it exist at the ptOBent day 
(^Loake's Athens, pp. 290, 291). 
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sent his servants to call to him the Greek generals. On their 
coming, he pointed to the two boards, and said : — 

" I sent for you, Greeks, to show you the folly of this 
Median captain, who, when he enjoyed such fare as this, must 
needs come here to rob us of our penury." 

Such, it is said, were the words of Pausanias to the Grecian 
generals. 

83. During many years afterwards, the Plataeans used often 
to find upon the field of battle concealed treasures of gold, and 
silver, and other valuables. More recently they likewise made 
discovery of the following: the fiesh having all fallen away 
from the bodies of the dead, and their bones having been 
gathered together, into one place, the Flatssans found a skull 
without any seam, made entirely of a single bone; likewise 
a jaw, both the upper bone and the under, wherein all the teeth, 
front and back, were joined together and made of one bone ; 
also, the skeleton of a man not less than five cubits in height.^ 

84. The body of Mardonius disappeared the day after the 
battle ; but who it was that stole it away I cannot say with 
certainty. I have heard tell of a number of persons, and those 
too of many different nations, who are said to have given him 
burial ; and I know that many have received large sums on this 
score from Artontes the son of Mardonius : but I cannot discover 
^th any certainty which of them it was who really took the 
hody away, and buried it. Among others, Dionysophanes, an 
Ephesian,* is rumoured to have been the actual person. 

85. The Greeks, after sharing the booty upon the field of 
Platsea, proceeded to bury their own dead, each nation apart 
from tte rest. The Lacedaemonians made three graves ; in one 
they buried their youths,* among whom were Posid&nius, Amom- 



* This lasb marvel will not be doubted to PlatsDa from Dryoscephalas (Pausan. 

in modem times. The others are de- ix. ii. § 2). 

fended to some extent both by science * The reading lp4yts, ** youths," is 
and authority (cf. J^hr, ad loc.^ conjectural. All the MSS. give Ip^tt, 
Among persons said to have had their " priests." The Qlossa Herodotea, how- 
teeth in a single piece are Pyrrhus, king ever, contains the word cT^y, which 
of Epirus (Plut. Vit. Pvrrh. c. 3), and certainly does not occur elsewhere in 
a son of Pnisias, king of Bithynia (Val. Herodotus. YXfn\v or Xfn\v was the name 
Max. i. 8). given at Sparta to the youths on entering 

^ Pausanias says that Artontes re- their twentieth year, when they acquired 

warded this Dionysophanes more libe- the right to speak in the assembly 

rally than any of the other claimants, (whence the name, ^pi\v ab ctpw, ^p^»i 

all of whom (according to him) were Etym. Magn.), and to have a command 

Ionian Qreeks. The tomb of Mardonius (Hesych., tjpoj'cf, ol ipxoyrts, tlpfi¥d(ti, 

was shown in the time of thio writer, on KpaTf7). It is uncertain up to wh«.t «^ 

the right hand of the road descending they retained \]he WVXe. 
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pharetns, Philocyon, and Callicrates ; — ^in another, the rest of 
the Spartans ; and in the third, the Helots. Such was their 
mode of burial.* The Tejeans buried all their dead in a single 
grave ; as likewise did the Athenians theirs, and t]^e Megarians 
and Phliasians those who were slain by the horse. These 
graves, then, had bodies buried in them : as for the other tombs 
which are to be seen at Plataja, they were raised, as I under- 
stand, by the Greeks whose troops took no part in the battle ; 
and who, being ashamed of themselves, erected empty barrows 
upon the field, to obtain credit with those who should come after 
them.' Among others, the Eginetans have a grave there, which 
goes by their name ; but which, as I learn, was made ten years 
later by Cleades, the son of Autodicus, a Platsean, at the request 
of the Eginetans, whose agent he was. 

86. After the Greeks had buried their dead at Plattea, they 
presently held a council, whereat it was resolved to make war 
upon Thebes, and to require that those who had joined the 
Medes should be delivered into their hands. Two men, who 
had been the chief leaders on the occasion, were especially 
named — to wit, Timagenidas and Attagtnus.® K the Thebans 
should refuse to give these men up, it was determined to lay 
siege to their city, and never stir from before it till it should 
surrender. After this resolve, the army marched upon Thebes; 
and having demanded the men, and been refiised, began the 
siege, laying waste the country all aroimd, and making assaults 
upon the wall in divers places. 

87. When twenty days were gone by, and the violence of 
the Greeks did not slacken, Timagenidas thus bespake his 
countrymen — 

" Ye men of Thebes, sincie the Greeks have so decreed, that 
they will never desist from the siege till either they take 
Thebes or we are delivered to them, we would not that the 
land of BoGotia should suffer any longer on our behalf. If it be 
money that they in truth desire, and their demand of us be no 



® In the time of I^ausanias only three the inBcription of the Eginetans and 

graves were shown. One was called the others upon the base of the statue of 

tomb of the I^acedflemonians, another of Jupiter at Olympia (supra, ch. 81). But 

the Athenians, and the third was said to on the statue, as on the Delphic tripod, 

be the common sepulchre of the other were evidently inscribed the names of 

Greeks. The former two bore inscrip- many states who did not even send con- 

tions ascribed to Simonides (Pausan. iz. tingents to PlatsBa. (See Appendix, 

ii. § 4). Note A., pp. 394, 395.) 

^ Mr. Blakesley (note ad loc."^ quea- ^ Supra, chs. 1 5 and 38. 
tiona this statement on the grovmd oi 
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more than a pretext^ let money from the treasmy of the state be 
given them; for the state, and not we alone, embraced the 
cause of the Mede^ I^ however, they really want our persons, 
and on that account press this siege, we are ready to be de- 
livered to them and to stand our trial." * 

The Thebans thought this offer very right and seasonable^ 
wherefore they despatched ^ herald without any delay to Pau- 
sanias, and told him they were willing to deliver up the men. 

88. As soon as an agreement had been concluded upon these 
terms, Attaginus made his escape from the city ; his sons, how- 
ever, were surrendered in his place ; but Pausanias refused to 
hold them guilty, since children (he said) could have had no 
part in such an offence. The rest of those whom the Thebans 
gave up had expected to obtain a trial, and in that case their 
trust was to escape by means of bribery ; ^^ but Pausanias, afraid 
of this, dismissed at once the whole army of allies, and took the 
men with him to Corinth, where he slew them alL Such were 
the events which happened at PlatsDa and at Thebes. 

89. Artabazus, the son of Phamaces, who fled away from 
Plataea, was soon far sped on his journey. When he reached 
Thessaly, the inhabitants received him hospitably, and made 
inquiries of him- concerning the rest of the army, since they 
were still altogether ignorant of what had taken place at 
FlataBa : whereupon the Persian, knowing well that, if he told 
them the truth, he would run great risk of perishing himself, 
together with his whole army — for if the facts were once blazoned 
abroad, all who learnt them would be sure to fall upon him — 
the Persian, I say, considering this, as he had before kept all 
secret from the Phocians, so now answered the Thessalians .after 
the following fashion : — 

" I myself, Thessalians, am hastening, as ye see, into Thrace ; 
and I am fain to use all possible despatch, as I am sent with this 
force on special business from the main army. Mardonius and 
his host are close behind me, and may be looked for shortly. 
When he comes, receive him as ye have received me, and show 
him every kindness. Be sure ye will never hereafter regret it, 
if ye so do." 

With these words he took his departure, and marched his 

' The practice of the Spartans to try of the leading Spartans to take bribes, 

politi<»l offenders of another nation vide supra, iii. 148, note ^. The other 

receires a remarkable illustration from Greeks were not free from the imputa- 

the later history of 'PlatiBa (Thuoyd. ilL tion (Thucyd. viii. 45 ; iii. 38 ; and the 

52-68). orators, passim). 

V Concerning the general readiness 

VOL, IV. ^ ^ 
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troops at their best speed through Thessaly and Macedon straight 
upon Thrace, following the inland route, which was the shortest," 
and, in good truth, using all possible despatclv He himself suc- 
ceeded in reaching Byzantium ; but a great part of his army 
perished upon the road — many being cut to pieces by the Thia- - 
cians,^ and others dying from himger and excess of toiL From. 
Byzantium Artabazus set sail, and crossed the strait ; retoming 
into Asia in the manner which has been here described. 

90. On the same day that the blow was struck at Platiea. ^a, 
another defeat befell the Persians at Mycal6 in Ionia. Wliih iwj 
the Greek fleet under Leotychides the LacedsBmonian was stil' ^I 
lying inactive at Delos,^ there arrived at that place an embas s y \ 
from Samos, consisting of three men, Lampon tie son of Thrasy — =- 

cles, Athenagoras the son of Archestratidas, and Hggesistratu ss 

the son of Aristagoras. The Samians had sent them secretlw^^, 
concealing their departure both from the Persians and from the^Sir 
own tyrant Theomestor, the son of Androdamas, whom the Fe^^- 
sians had made ruler of Samos." When the ambassadors can^^e 
before the Greek captains Hegesistratus took the word, an^B-d 
urged them with many aiid various arguments, saying, *^that tl — ae 
lonians only needed to see them arrive in order to revolt froz^m 
the Persians; and that the Persians would never abide th^srir 
coming ; or if they did, 'twould be tD oflTer them the finest' boc^^y 
that they could anywhere expect to gain ; " while at the saiw-^e 
time ho made appeal to the gods of their common worship, aK^»d 
besought them to deliver from bondage a Grecian race, &ks^^ 
withal to drive back the barbarians. "This," he said, "mig'l^t 
very easily be done, for the Persian ships were bad sailers, aB:^d 
far from a match for tlieirs ; " adding, moreover, " that if th^^*^ 
was any suspicion lest the Samians intended to deal treach^^^' 
onsly, they were themselves ready to become hostages, and "to 
return on board the ships of their allies to Asia." 

" The probable route of Artabazus of interruption from Che Greek fleefW 
would be, from Thermopylje across * Demosthenes ascribes the main '!•-<'* 

Thessaly to the mouth of the Peiieus; of the flying Persians to the attack- ^^<^^ 

thence along the coast to Therma; from Perdiccas, king of Macedonia (.^ °^' 

Therma across the Glial cidic peninsula Aristocr., p. 087 ; De Rep. ord. p. L ^'^I: 

to Ennea Hodoi or to Kion: thence by But this is only one out of many pr*^^? 

the coast route (the road taken originally that the orators were unacquainted *^^*" 

by Xerxes; supra, vii. 108-113), at least history. Perdiccas certainly did ^^^ 

as far as the Hebiiis; finally, from the begin to reign till n.C. 454, twenty — ^^ 

HobruH by the line of the n.odem road years afterwards! (See Clinton'B F*- "•» 

to Constantinople, through Bisanthe, vol. ii. p. 275.) ' Supra, viii. 1- ^?;, 

Perinthus, and Selymbria. No reason ' The reason of thia waa given^ ^' 

has been given for his i)referring the 85. Samos had previously eiqoy«« * ; ■: 

circuitous route by Byzantium to tV^efw freedom from tyrants for fourteeo or 

4*horter passage by SciitoB. \s^aa\ieaivaivA. ^l\^6au'^«aa»V5«ft'H\,4i3Y 
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1. When the Samian stranger continned importonately be- 
hmg him, Leotychides, eitlier because he wanted an omen, 
liy a mere chance, as God guided him, asked the man — 
tmian stranger ! prithee, tell me thy name ? " ^' HSgesistratus 
ay-leader),*' answered the other, and might have said more, 

Leotychides stopped him by exclaiming — "I accept, O 
lian 1 the omen which thy name affords.'* Only, before thou 
rt back, swear to us, thyself and thy brother-envoys, that the 
lians will indeed be our warm friends and allies." 

2. No sooner had he thus spoken than he proceeded to hurry 
raid the business. The Samians pledged their faith upon the 
; ; and oaths of alliance were exchanged between them and 
Greeks^ This done, two of the ambassadors forthwith sailed 
y ; as for H^gSsistratus, Leotychides kept him to accompany 
own fleet, for he considered his name to be a good omen. 
) Greeks abode where they were that day, and on the morrow 
iflced, and found the victims favourable. Their soothsayer 
Deiphonus, the son of Evfinius, a man of Apollonia— I mean 
Apollonia which lies upon the Ionian Gulf.* 

3. A strange thing happened to this man's father, Ev^nius. 
» Apolloniats have a flock of sheep sacred to the sun. During 

day-time these sheep graze along the banks of the river 
ch flows from Mount Lacmon through their territory and 
Kties itself into the sea by the port of Oricus ;• while at night 



^or the custom of punning upon 
SB, vide supra, vi. 50, note 7, land 
lare iBschyl. Agam. 671 ; Plaut. 

iv. 4, 71-75; Bacchid. ii. 3, 51,52; 

For the importance attached to 
ouM utterances generally, see LItj, 
; Cic. de Div. i. 46, &c. 
Stephen of Byzantium enumerates 
iwer than twenty-five cities of this 
9. Many of these, however, are 

than the time of Herodotus, and 
> seem to be mentioned twice. There 
at appear to have been more than 
of any importance when Herodotus 
9, — that which he calls " Apollonia 
I the Euxine " (iv. 90), and the city 
be Ionian Qulf or Adriatic, a little 
b of the Aoroceraimian promontory. 

latter was a Corinthian colony 
icyd. i. 26 ; Steph. Byz. ad voc), 
•ccording to others, a joint colony 
the Corinthians and Corcyrscana 
lb. vii.p.458; Seym. Ch. 439; Pau- 
T. xxii. § 3). It was foimded in 
reign of Periander (Pint, de SerA 
I. Yind., vol. ii. p. 552, E.), but 



never flourished to any great extent 
until Roman times, when it became a 
great place of education (Sueton. Vit. 
Aug. 8 ; Appian. Bell. Civ. iii. 9 ; Veil. 
Pat. ii. 59, &c.). There are but few 
traces of the ancient town; but the name 
remains in the modem PdUina or P6l- 
lojui, which attaches to a monastery and 
to some ruins near the Bmall village of 
Poyani, situated between the river of 
Beriit and the Viosa (Leake's N. G., 
vol. i. pp. 3r)8-371). 

^ The geography of Herodotus is here 
somewhat at fault. There can be no 
doubt that the river intended is the 
Aoiis, or Viosa, which flows from the 
central part of Pindus, called Lacmon 
by the ancients < Hecat. Fr. 72 ; Soph, 
ap. Strab. vi. 391), and empties itself 
into the Adriatic a little south of the 
site of Apollonia. But this stream can 
never have flowed by Oricus, from which 
its mouth is now distant nearly twenty 
miles. 

Oricus is the modem Erikho, a " desert 
site •' in the recesR ol \.\i'B ^1 o\ A.Ti\wwi 

"1^1 



872 STORY OF EVENIUa Book IX. 

they ore guarded by the richest and noblest of the citizens, who 
are chosen to serve the office, and who keep* the watch each for 
one year. Now the Apolloniats set great store by these sheep, 
on account of an oracle which they received concerning them. 
The place where they are folded at night is a cavern, a long way 
from the town. Here it happened that Evenius, when he was 
chosen to keep the watch, by some accident fell asleep upon his 
guard; and while he slepl^ the cave was entered by wolves, 
which destroyed some sixty of the flock under his care. Eve- 
nius, when he woke and found what had occurred, kept silence 
about it and told no one ; for he thought to buy other ^eep and 
put them in the place of the slain. But the matter came to the 
ears of the Apolloniats, who forthwith brought Evenius to trial, 
and condemned him to lose his eyes, because he had gone to sleep 
upon his post. Now when Evenius was blinded, straightway the 
sheep had no young, and the land ceased to bear its wonted har- 
vests. Then the Apolloniats sent to Dodona, and to Delphi, and 
asked the prophets, what had caused the woes which so afflicted 
them. The answer wliich they received was this — " The woes 
were come for Evenius, the guardian of the sacred sheep, whom 
the Apolloniats had wrongfully deprived of sight. They (the 
gods) had themselves sent the wolves ; nor would they ever 
cease to exact vengeance for Evenius, till the Apolloniats made 
him whatever atonement he liked to ask. When this was paid, 
they would likewise give him a gift, which would make many 
men call him blessed." 

94. Such was the tenor of the prophecies. The Apolloniats 
kept them close, but charged some of their citizens to go and 
make terms with Evenius \ and these men managed the business 
for them in the way which I will now describe. They found 
Evenius sitting upon a bench, and, approaching him, they sat 
down by his side, and began to talk : at first they spoke of quite 
other matters, but in the end they mentioned his misfortune, and 
offered him their condolence. Having thus beguiled him, at 
last they put the question—" What atonement would he desire, 
if the Apolloniats were willing to make him satisfaction for the 
wrong which they had done to him ? " Hereupon Evem'us, who 
had not heard of the oracle, made answer — "If I were given the 
lands of tliis man and that — "(here he named the two men 

(AuIod), near the village of Dukadhes Roman times (Liv. zziy. 40; Appiao. 
(Leake's N. O., vol. i. p. 3V It was a B. C. ii. 54, &c.). 
piace of considerable impoTlKiicd m 
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whom he knew to have the finest farms in Apollonia), "and 
likewise the house of this other " — (and here he mentioned the 
house which he knew to be the handsomest in the town), "I 
would, when master of these, be quite content, and my wrath 
would cease altogether." As soon as Evenius had thus spoken, 
the men who sat by him rejoined — " EvSnius, the ApoUoniats 
give thee the atonement which thou hast desired, according to 
the bidding of the oracles." Then Evenius understood the whole 
matter, and was enraged that they had deceived him so ; but the 
ApoUoniats bought the farms from their owners, and gave Eve- 
nius what he had chosen. After this was done, straightway 
Evenius had the gift of prophecy, insomuch that he became a 
&mous man in Ghreece. 

95. Deiphonus, the son of this Evenius, had accompanied the 
Corinthians, and was soothsayer, as I said before, to the Greek 
armament. One account, however, which I have heard, declares 
that he was not really the son of this man, but only took the 
name, and then went about Greece and let out his services for 
hire. 

96. The Greeks, as soon as the victims were favourable, put 
to sea, and sailed across from Delos to Samos. Arriving off 
Calami, a place upon the Samian coast,' they brought the fleet 
to an anchor near the temple of Juno which stands there,^ and 
prepared to engage the Persians by sea. These latter, however, 
no sooner heard of the approach of the Greeks, than, dismissing 
the Phoenician ships, they sailed away with the remainder to the 
mainland. For it had been resolved in council not to risk a 
battle, since the Persian fleet was thought to be no match for 
that of the enemy. They fled, therefore, to the main, to be 
under the protection of their land army, which now lay at 
Mycale,' and consisted of the troops left behind by Xerxes to 



1 . 

•^ Calami, a name only mentioned by might perhaps bear, but certainly do 
one other writer (Alex. Sam. ap. Athe- not require, this meaning; and his fre- 
naeum, ziii. 4, p. 573), is thought from quent mention of the HersBum of the 
the meaning of the word [** reeds '*) to Samians (t^ 'Hpcuoy, i. 70, iv. 88 and 
indicate the marshy ground at the 152; 6 yn6s, ii. 148) sufficiently shows, 
mouth of the Imbrasos, which inter- what would be antecedently probable, 
Tenes between the Herseum and the city that they had but one such temple. 
(Ross's Inselreise, vol. ii. p. 144). Com- * Supra, i. 148. Mycal€ is tiie mo- 
pare the chart, supra, vol. ii. p. 374. dem Cnpe St, Mary, the promontory 
^ Supra, iii. 60. I understand by this which runs out towards Samos (com- 
the great temple of Juno near the town pare Thucyd. viii. 79; Soy lax, Peripl. 
of Samos, not (as Mr. Qrote suggests) p. 90). Strabo, however, makes Mycal^ 
" another temple of Hdr^ in some other the mountain -ridge which here sinks 
part of the island *' (Hist, of Or. vol. v. into the sea, and calls th« ^tQii:^Q>^Q^«r^ 
p. 257, note •). The words of Herodotus Trogiliuiii(xri.^.^\^V 
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keep guard over Ionia. This was an anny of sixty IlidiiiMin^^*^ 
men, under the command of Tigranes, a Persian of more tha^Mn 
common beauty and stature. The captains resolved tharefor^i''^ 
to betake themselves to these troops for defence, to drag thei — v 
ships ashore, and to build a rampart around them, which migh i^t 
at once protect the fleet, and serve likewise as a place of refugv**'^ 
for themselves. 

97. Having so resolved, the commanders put out to sea; anc^^ 
passing the temple of the Eumenides, arrived at Gkeson and Sco^^ 
lopoeis,*" which are in the territory of Mycale. Here is a templ^^* 
of Eleusinian Ceres, built by Fhilistus the son of PasicleB, wh c"^ 
came to Asia with Neileus the son of Codrus,^ what time h^^ 
founded Miletus. At this plape they drew the ships up on th^^ 
beach, and surromided them with a rampart made of stones anc r^ 
trunks of trees, cutting down for this purpose all the firuit-treessss 
which grew near, and defending the barrier by means of 8takes=^ 
firmly planted in the ground.^ Here they were prepared eiihe ^=r 
to win a battle, or undergo a siege — their thoughts embracin ^^? 
both chances. 

98. The Greeks, when they understood that the barbariaA.js 
liad fled to the mainland, were sorely vexed at their escape • 
nor could they determine at first what they should do, wheth&r 
they should return home, or proceed to the Hellespont. In tlie 
end, however, they resolved to do neither, but to make sail for 
the continent. So they made themselves ready for a searfight 
by tlie preparation of boarding-bridges, and what else was neces- 
sary ; provided with which they sailed to Mycal6. Now when 
tliey came to the place where the camp was, they found no one 
venture out to meet them, but observed the ships all dragged 
ashore within the barrier, and a strong land-force drawn up in 



1^ Most commentators take Psraon Medon and Neleua (or Neileus), the two 

and Skolopoeis fur rivers 'Larcher, eldest of the sons of Codrus, quarrelled 

Table Geographique ; Schweighse user's about succeeding their father. Medon, 

Index, 8. V. O^soN ; Bahr, ad loc), and the elder of the two, though lame, was 

there certainly was a river Ga'son or preferred, and Neleus in dudgeon re- 

Gsesus (Gessud) in these parts (Ephor. solved to quit Attica. He was accom- 

Fr. 91 : riin. H. N. v. -9 ; Mel. i. xvii. panied by the lonians, who had found a 

§ 2;. But Herodotus, I believe, necer refuge in Attica when driven firom the 

introduces the name of a river, without Peloponnese by the Achseans, and sailed 

either calling it a river or prefixing the* to Asia, where he became the founder 

article. I therefore agree with La Mar^ of Miletus (Pausan. vii. ii. §§ l> 2 ; 

tiuitre and Mr. Grote, that Gaeson is Strab. xiv. p. 910\ 

here a town, and Scolopueis also. Both ^ Diodorus adds to those dafenoea a 

probably lay on the south coast of the "deep ditch" {rd^pos fioBtui), xi. 34. 

promontory of Mycal<S. He estimates the Persian army at 

' Supra, i. 147. The tale went \\^Y. \^,^Q. 
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>attle array upon the beach ; Leotychides therefore sailed along 
}\e shore in his ship, keeping as close hauled to the land as 
x>ssible, and by the voice of a herald thus addressed the 
ionians :*?-* 

" Men of loniar— ye who can hear me speak — do ye take heed 
io what I say ; for the Persians will not understand a word that 
[ utter. When we join battle with them, before aught else, 
remember Freedom — and next, recollect our watchword, which 
s Hebe. If there be any who hear me not, let those who hear 
eport my words to the others." 

In all this Leotychides had the very same design which Tha- 
diatocles entertained at Artemisium.^ Either the barbarians 
^ould not know what he had said, and the Ionians would be 
ersuaded to revolt from them ; or if his words were reported to 
lie former, they would mistrust their Greek soldiers. 

99. After Leotychides had made this address, the Greeks 
rought their ships to the land, and, having disembarked, 
rrayed themselves for the battle. When the Persians saw 
tern marshalling their array, and bethought themselves of the 
dvice which had been offered to the Ionians, their first act wa^ 
p disarm the Samians, whom they suspected of complicity with 
he enemy. For it had happened lately that a number of the 
ithenians who lingered in Attica, having been made prisoners 
y the troops of Xerxes, were brought to Asia on board the 
•arbarian fleet ; and these men had been ransomed, one and all, 
»y the Samians, who sent them back to Athens, well furnished 
rith provisions for the way. On this account, as much as on 
^ny other, the Samians were suspected, as tnen who had paid 
he ransom of five hundred of the King's enemies. After 
lisarming them, the Persians next despatched the Milesians ^ to 
^ard the paths which lead up into the heights of Mycal^, 
because (they said) the Milesians were well acquainted with 
hat region : their true object, however, was to remove them to 
I distance from the camp. In this way the Persians sought to 
ecure themselves against such of the Ionians as they thought 

' Supra, viii. 22, end. duced, to cultivate the aoil for them. 

* It oas been questioned, who these I incline to suspect that, here as e}se- 

lOlesians. could be? Since, according .where, Herodotus has oyerstated the 

our author (supra, vi. 20), the Qreek severity of the Persians. A portion of 

copulation was removed by Darius, and the Milesians may have been removed 

he territory divided between the Per- to Ampe; but the town and territory 

ians and the Carians of Pedasus. Mr. had probably never ceased to be mainly 

Uakesley suggests that they were the Greek, 
abourers whom the Persians had intro- 
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likely, if occasion offered, to make rebellioiL They (hen ymA 
shield to shield, and so made themselves a breastwork against 
the enemy.* . 

100. The Greeks now, having finished their preparations, 
began to move towards the barbarians; when, lol as they 
advanced, a rumour flew through the host from one end to the 
other • — tiiai the Greeks had fought and conquered the army of 
Mardonius in Boeotia. At the same time a herald's wand iras 
observed lying upon the beach. Many things prove to me that 
the gods fake part in the affairs of man. How else, when the 
battles of Mycal^ and Platasa were about to happen on the self 
same day, should such a rumour have reached the Greeks in 
that region, greatly cheering the whole army, and making them 
more eager than before to risk their lives ? 

101. A strange coincidence too it was, that both the battles 
should have been fought near a precinct of Eleusinian Ceres. 
The fight at Platcea took place, as I said before,^ quite dose 
to one of Ceres' temples ; and now the battle at Mycale was 
to be fought hard by another. Kightly too did the rumour 
run, that the Greeks with Pausanias had gained their victory ; 
for the fight at Platsea fell early in the day, whereas that at 
Mycale was towards evening. That the two battles were really 
fought on the same day of the same month became apparent 
when inquiries were made a short time afterv^ards. Before the 
rumour reached them, the Greeks were full of fear, not so much 
on tlieir own account, as for their countrymen, and for Greece 
herself, lest she should be worsted in her struggle with Mar- 
donius. But when the voice fell on them, their fear vanished, 
and they charged more vigorously and at a quicker pace. So 
the Greeks and the barbarians rushed with like eagerness to the 
fray ; for the Hellespont and the Islands formed the prize for 
which they were about to fight 



^ See above, chapters 61 and 62. explanation pre«eminently satisftctory.** 

^ The note of Mr. Grote on this pas- But this explanation is clearly not thai 

sage (Hist, of Greece, vol. v. pp. 260- which he would himself give. 
262) deserves attentive perusal. That Mr. Grote rightly dismisses, as the 

multitudes, in all times and in all ooun- unfounded conjecture of later writers, 

tries, are liable to be seized with "sud- the view which found so much favour 

den uuaccountAble impressions, "is very with lurcher, and which is tolerated 

clearly and distinctly proved. It is not even by Thirlwall (Hist, of Greece, 

quite so clear in what light Mr. Grote vol. ii. p. 358) — that the report was 

regards the phenomenon. •* To the designedly circulated by the* Grecian 

beiievituj mitid/' he observes, ** the re- generals for the purpose of «ncourag- 

ligiouB point of view, which m Hero- ing the army. (See Diod. Sb. xl 35 ; 

dotuB 18 predominant, furmabea ml "toV3«:ll/\,'i'i^^ " Ch. 62. 
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102. The Atheuians, and the force chawii up with them, who 
formed one half of the army, marched along the shore, where 
the country was low and level; but the way for the Lace- 
daemonians, and the troops with them, lay across hills and a 
torrent-course. Hence, while the Lacedaemonians wer^ effecting 
their passage round, the Athenians on the other wing had 
already closed with the enemy. So long as the wicker bucklers 
of the Persians continued staiiding, they made a stout defence, 
and had not even the worst of the battle ; but when the Athe- 
nians, and the allies with them, wishing to make the victory 
their own, and not share it with the Lacedaemonians, cheered 
each other on with shouts, and attacked them with the utmost 

^ fierceness, then at last the face of things became changed. For, 
bursting through the line of shields, and rushing forwards in a 
body, the Greeks fell upon the Persians ; who, though they bore 
the charge and for a long time maintained their ground, yet at 
length took refuge in their intrenchment Here the Athenians 
themselves, together with those who followed them in the line 
of battle, the Corinthians, the Sicyonians, and the Troezenians, 
pressed so closely on the steps of their flying foes, that they 
entered along with them into the fortress. And now, when 
even their fortress was taken, the batbarians no longer offered 
resistance, but fled hastily away, all save only the Persians. 
They still continued to fight in knots of a few men against the 
Greeks, who kept pouring into the intrenchment. And here, 
while two of the Persian commanders fled, two fell upon the 
field : Artayntes and Ithamitres, who were leaders of the fleet,' 
escaped; Mardontes, and the commander of the land force, 
Tigranes, died fighting. 

103. The Persians still held out, when the Lacedaemonians, 
and their part of the army, reached the camp, and joined in the 
remainder of the battle. The number of Greeks who fell in the 
straggle here was not small; the Sicyonians especially lost 
many, and, among the rest, Perilaiis tlieir general. 

The Samians, who served with the Medes, and who, although 
disarmed, still remained in the camp, seeing from the very 
beginning of the fight that the victory was doubtful, did all 
that lay in their power to render help to the Greeks. And the 
other lonians likewise, beholding their example, revolted and 
attacked the Persians.' 

' Supra, viiL 130. part in the battle to the Ionian Qreeka^ 

' Diodorus asBigns a veiy important the oaimsjiB oa^caa^X'S) «sA 'Ocl^'^i^^- 
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104. As for the Milesians, who had been ordered, for the 
better security of the Persians, to guard the mountain-paths, — - 
that, in case any accident befell them such as had now happened.* 
they might not lack guides to conduct them into the high ttac^t:^ 
of Mycale, — and who had also been removed to hinder the'Cia 
from making an outbreak in the Persian camp ; they, instead c:>f 
obeying their orders, broke them in every respect For th^^ 
guided the flying Persians by wrong roads, which brought thexi^i 
into the presence of the enemy ; and at last they set upon the"» i^ 
with their own hands, and showed themselves the hottest ^i3f 
their adversaries. Ionia, therefore, on this day revolted a 
second time from the Persians, 

105. In this battle the Greeks who behaved with the greate^^st 
bravery were the Athenians; and among them the palm wa 
borne off by Hermolycus, the son of Euthynus, a man accor 
plished in the Pancratium.* This Hermolycus was afterwar^ds 
slain in the war. between the Athenians and Carystians.^ l-^ae 
fell in the fight near Cymus ^ in the Carystian territor)% and w ^ 
buried in the neighbom-hood of GeraBstus.* After the Atheniai:B.6y 
the most distinguished on the Greek side were the CorinthiaL^^j, 
the Troezeuians, and the Sicyonians. 

106. The Greeks, when they had slaughtered the greater 
portion of the barbarians, either in the battle or in the rout, set 
lire to their ships and bunit them, together with the bulwark 
which had been raised for their defence, first however removing 



eians. According to him, their troops 
drew off before the battle began and 
presented the appearance of a sepfirat© 
army, which the Greeks imagined to 
have just arrived from Sardis, and to 
bo under the command of Xe^es. 
They were greatly alarmed and doubt- 
ing whether to fly or no, when the 
Tersians fell upon them. The victory 
was long undecided, but at last the 
Samians and Milesians came up, and 
the Peraians, seeing that their intentions 
were hostile, took to flight suddenly. 
The other Asiatic Greeks then set upon 
the flying foe, and committed great 
havoc, so that the Persian loss exceeded 
4n,000 men. The intrenched camp, 
however, according to Diodorus, was 
not taken. The Persians fled partly 
thither, partly to Sardis. 

This narrative, where it contradicts 
Herodotus, is of course of no value. It 
may serve, however, in some respects 
to flll up the outUne of this clia\)ter. 
Herodotus is never very iavour^\Q \m 



the Ionian Greeks (see Dahlmann, p. 
104, E. T.), and may have given them 
on this occasion less credit than they 
deserved. 

* The Pancratium was a contest in 
which wrestling and boxing were united. 
Pausanias tells us that the Athenitiu 
honoured Ueimolycus with a statue, 
which stood in the Acropolis (Pausan. I. 
xxili. § 12). 

' The war between Athens and C»' 
rystus is mentioned by Thucydides ''L 
98). It followed the taking of Scyros, 
and preceded the revolt of the Naxians, 
so that it must have fallen within the 
period b.c. 469-467 (see Grote, vol. v. 
p. 410, note). The Carystians, though 
unassisted by the other Euba^ans. made 
a stout resistance, and after a protracted 
stru^le ended the war by a treaty. 

3 Tliis place is unknown. No other 
writer mentions it. 

* For the situation of Gersestus, vide 
supra, viii. 7, note. 
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lerefirom all the booty, and carrying it down to the beach, 
lesidefl other plunder, they found here many caskets of money. 
Then they had burnt the rampart and the vessels, the Greeks 
died away to Samos, and there took coimsel together con- 
3nung the lonians, whom they thought of removing out of 
jsia Ionia they proposed to abandon to the barbarians; and 
leir doubt was, in what part of their own possessions in Greece 
ley should settle its inhabitants. For it seemed to them a 
ling impossible that they should be ever on the watch to guard 
nd protect Ionia ; and yet otherwise there could be no hope 
lat the lonians would escape the vengeance of the Persians, 
[ereupon the Peloponnesian leaders proposed, that the seaport 
mos of such Greeks as had sided with the Modes should be 
iken away from them, and made over to the lonians. The 
.thenians, on the other hand, were very unwilling that any 
)moval at all should take place, and misliked the Felopon- 
esians holding councils concerning their colonists. So, as they 
it themselves against the change, the Peloponnesians yielded 
ith a good will.^ Hereupon the Samians, Chians, Lesbians, 
ud other islanders,^ who had helped the Greeks at this time, 
ere received into the league of the allies ; and took the oaths, 
inding themselves to be faithful, and not desert the common 
mse. Then the Greeks sailed away to the Hellespont, where 
ley meant to break down the bridges, which they supposed to 
d still extended across the strait.^ 



' i^ccording to DiodoniB, the A the- 
ADS in the first instance agreed with 
le Spartans; and the Asiatic Greeks 
iemae consenting were about, to em- 
irk for Europe. But the Athenians 
iddenly changed their mind, fearing 
st upon the new colonisation Athens 
lould lose her rights of " mother-city ** 
i. 37). The account of Herodotus is 
r more probable. That a mode of pro- 
leding, familiar to the Greeks from the 
nctice of the Oriental nations (supra, 
. 204, note '), should have been mo- 
entarily entertained is likely enough, 
it that it should have been on the 
>ilit of execution is scarcely credible, 
he attachment of the lonians to their 
>untry, and their unwillingness to leave 
, may be seen by referring to Book vi. 
u 3, and Book i. ch. 1H5. An inter- 
3cine war too must have arisen in 
reece, if an attempt had been made to 
^possess the medizmg states of their 
aport towns. The project, therefore, 



if seriously entertained at all, would be 
sure to be abandoned 'almost as soon 
as contemplated. It may be doubted 
whether Athens had as yet the feeling 
ascribed to her in either author. Even 
Herodotus sometimes colours events 
with the feelings with which they came 
to be regarded in later times (supra, v. 
93 ; vii. 10, § 2 ; 49, § 1, &o.\ 

^ The relations of the Greeks upon 
the mainland to the Persians, it is plain, 
continued unchanged (see note > on 
Book vi. ch. 42). The fruit of the 
victory now gained was '* the Helles- 
pont and the islands'* (supra, ch. 101, 
end). 

' It seems inconceivable that the 
destruction of the bridges should not 
have been known on the Asiatic coast, 
ten months at least after it had taken 
place (supra, viii. 117). May not Hero- 
dotus have been mistaken as to the 
motive of the Greeks in making this 
movement, wYlVcYi nvqa '^T\i«.^ qt^^ \a 
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107. The barbarians who escaped from the battle — a Bcanty 
remnant — took refuge in the heights of Mycal6» whence they 
made good their retreat to Sardis. During the march, Btasistesy 
the son of Darius, who had been present at the disaster, had 
words with Artayntes, the general, on whom he showered many 
reproaches. He called him, among other things, '* worse than a 
woman," for the way in which he had exercised his command, 
and said there was no pimishment which he did not deserve to 
suffer for doing the King's house such grievous hurt. Now with 
the Persians there is no greater insult than to call a man 
" worse than a woman." * So when Artayntes had borne the 
reproaches for some while, at last he fell in a rage, and drew his 
scymitar upon Masistes, being fsun to kill him. But a certain 
Halicamassian, Xenagoras by name, the son of Praxilaiis, who 
stood behind Artayntes at the time, seeing him in the act of 
rushing forward, seized him suddenly round the waist, and, 
lifting him from his feet, dashed him down upon the ground; 
which gave time for the spearmen who guarded Masistes to 
come to his aid. By his conduct here Xenagoras gained the 
favour, not of Masistes only, but likewise of Xerxes himself, 
whose brother he had preserved from death; and the King 
rewarded his action by setting him over the whole land of 
Cilicia.® Kxcept this, nothing happened ui)on the road; and 
the men continued tlieir march and came all safe to Sardis. At 
Sardis they found the King, who had been there ever since he 
lost the sea-fight and fled from Athens to Asia.^ 

108. Duriag the time that Xerxes abode at this place, he fell 
in love with the wife of Masistes, who was likewise staying in 
the city. He therefora sent her messages, but failed to win her 
consent; and he could not dare to use violence, out of regard 



reconnoitre, and see whether any pre- always by its native kings, who bore th« 
parations were going on for a fresh name of Syennesis (supra, v. 118, ^^ 
invasion? That a renewed invasion was vii. 98; Xen. Anab. i. ii. § 12-27; 
looked upon as not improbable, is clear .^schyl. Pers. 328). Xenagonts there- 
from Thucyd. i. 90, and Diod. Sic. xi. 43. fore can only have occupied a aubor- 
The latter speaks of ** the coming Persian dinate position. 

expedition " (t )) y 4x5 r&y Hcpo-wv » We see by this that JEschylu*, in 

iaofityriy arpardop), making Xerxes return straight to Su«» 

* Supra, viii. 88, and ix. 20. from Athens, avails himself of the 

' This would be very remarkable, if licence of a poet. His continuance «' 

it could be depended upon ; but pro- this provincial capital, not only for the 

bably it is an overstatement, natural in winter, but during the whole of th« 

one jealous for the honour of a country- summer season, is indicative of an inteO" 

man. Cilicia, though called a satrapy tion to return to Greece, if hia affiwr" 

(iii. 90), seems never to bave been under had prospered there. 
the rule of a satrap, it v;aa ^o\erii«d 
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[asistes, his brother. This the woman knew well enough, 
hence it was that she had the boldness to resist him. So 
:e8, finding no other way open, devised a marriage between 
wn son Darius and a daughter of this woman and Masistes 
inking that he might better obtain his ends if he effected 
union. Accordingly he betrothed these two persons to one 
ber, and, after the usual ceremonies were completed, took 
leparture for Susa. When he was come there, and had, 
>ed the woman into his palace as his son's bride, a change 
3 over him, and, losing cdl love for the wife of Masistes, he 
eived a passion for his son's bride, Masistes' daughter. And 
^jrnta — for so was she called — very soon returned his 

)9. After a while the thing was discovered in the way 
h I will now relate. Amestris, the wife of Xerxes, had 
m with her own hands a long robe, of many colours, and 
curious, which she presented to her husband as a gift;, 
tes, who was greatly pleased with it, forthwith put it on; 
went in it to visit Artaynta, who happened likewise on this 
to please him greatly. He therefore bade her ask him 
bever boon she liked, and promised that, whatever it w^, 
rould assuredly grant her request. Then Artaynta, who was 
ned to suffer calamity together with her whole house, said 
im — " WUt thou indeed give me whatever I like to ask?" 
he King, suspecting nothing less than that her choice would 
where it did, pledged his word, and swore to her. She 
L, as soon as she heard his oath, asked boldly for the robe, 
eupon Xerxes tried all possible means to avoid the gift ; not 
he grudged to give it, but because he dreaded Amestris, 
already suspected, and would now, he feared, detect his 
. So he offered her cities instead, and heaps of gold, and 
irmy which should obey no other leader. (The last of these 
thoroughly Persian gift.) But, as nothing could prevail on 
lynta to change her mind, at the last he gave her the robe, 
n Artajrnta was very greatly rejoiced, and she often wore 
garment and was proud of it. And so it came to the ears of 
estris that the robe had been given to her. 
10. Now when Amestris learnt the whole matter, she felt 
inger against Artaynta ; but, looking upon her mother, the 
» of Masistes, as the cause of all the mischief, she determined 
;>ompass her death. She waited, therefore, till her husband 
e the great royal banquet, a feast which takes place once 
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every year, in celebration of the King's birthday' — "Tykta** 
the feast is called in the Persian tongne, which in our language 
riiay be rendered " perfect " ' — and this is the only day in all 
the year on which the king soaps his head, and distribntes giila 
to the Persians. Amestris waited, accordingly, for this day, and 
then made request of Xerxes, that he would please to give ber, 
as her present, the wife of Masistes. But he refused ; for it 
seemed to him shocking and monstrous to give into the power 
of another a woman who was not only his brother's wife, but was 
likewise wholly guiltless of what had happened-^the more espe- 
cially as he knew well enough with what intent Amestris had 
preferred her request. 

111. At length, however, wearied by her importunity, and 
constrained moreover by the law of the feast, which required 
tliat no one who asked a boon that day at the Eing^s board 
should be denied his request, he yield^ but with a veiy ill 
wUl, and gave the woman into her power.** Having so done, 
and told Amestris she might deal with her as she chose, the 
King called his brother into his presence, and said — 

" Masistes, thou art my brother, the son of my father Darius; 
and, what is more, thou art a good man. I pray thee, live no 
longer with the wife whom thou now hast Behold, I will give 
thee instead my own daughter in marriage ; take her to live 
with thee. But part first with the wife thou now hast — I like 
not that thou keep to her." 

To this Masistes, greatly astonished, answered — 

" My lord and master, how strange a speech hast thou uttered! 
Tliou biddest me put away my wife, who has borne me three 
goodly youths, and daughters besides, whereof thou hast t^iken 
one and espoused her to a son of thine own — thou biddest me 
put away this wife, notwithstanding that she pleases me greatly, 
and marry a daught(?r of thine ! In truth, O King 1 that I am 
accounted worthy to wed thy daughter, is an honour which I 
mightily esteem ; but yet to do as thou sayest am I in no wise 
willuig. I pray tliee, use not force to compel me to yield to 

^ The custom of celebrating birthdays from which it would not be easy to 

by a feast was universal in Persia. Even form ttfkta. 

the poorest are said to have conformed ^ Few readers can fail to be struck 

to it sapra, i. 13H; compare Athenajus, by the resemblance between this scene 

iv. iO, p. 02, Schw.). According to and that described by St. Matthew, ch. 

Plato (Alcib. i. p. 1*21, C.) all Asia xiv. 6-9, and St. Mark, vi. 21.2i>. In 

feasted on the Ring's birthday. the East kings celebrated their birth- 

^ No satisfactory explanation has been days by holding feasts and grantiog 

yet given of this word. The Persian graces from very early times (see 0«n* 

root equivalent to /ticio or pcrjicio \ft ku \ ciVi. ^. ivi, 11 ). 
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r prayer. Be sure thy daughter will find a husband to the 
I as worthy as myself. Suffer me then to live on with my 
Q wife.*' 
rhus did Masistes answer ; and Xerxes, in wrath, replied — 

will tell thee, Masistes, what thou hast gained by these 
tds. I will not give thee my daughter ; nor shalt thou live 
jr longer with thy own wife. 80 mayest thou learn, in time 
come, to take what is offered thee." Masistes, when he heard 
8, withdrew, only saying — " Master, thou hast not yet taken 

life.'* 
112. While these things were passing between Xerxes and 

brother Masistes, Amestris sent for the spearmen of the 
^al body-guard, and caused the wife of Masistes to be muti- 
ed in a horrible fashion.^ Her two breasts, her nose, ears, 
1 lips were cut off and thrown to the dogs ; her tongue was 
Q out by the roots, and thus disfigured she was sent back to 
* home. 

L13. Masistes, who knew nothing of what had happened, but 
9 fearful that some calamity had befallen him, ran hastily to 

house. There, finding his wife so savagely used, he forth- 
h took counsel with his sons, and, accompanied by them and 
tain others also, set forth on his way to Bactria, intending to 
: up revolt in that province, and hoping to do great hurt to 
jrxes : all which, I believe, he would have accoiUplished, if 
had once reached the Bactriau and Sacan people ; for he was 
»tly beloved by them both, and was moreover satrap of 
ctria.* But Xerxes, hearing of his designs, sent an armed 
ce upon his track, and slew him while he was still upon the 
id, with his sons and his whole army. Such is the tale of 
ng Xerxes' love and of the death of his brother Masistes. 

The cruelty of Amestris receiyes reign of Darius (Beh. Inscript. ool. ill. 

»tber striking exemplification from par. 3), and is not known to have ever 

fiict related of her in Book yii. caused the Persians any trouble. It 

114. The later horrors of the Per- was generally made a royal appanage 

1 seraglio haye been weU treated by (see above, p. 167, note '); and isfoimd 

eran (As. Nat. vol. i. pp. 397-400, in the war of Darius Codomannus 

T.). against Alexander, stiU subject to the 

Mr. Blakesley thinks that " Bac* Persian king, and a vigorous supporter 

^ even after the accession of Cam- of his authority. [See Arrian, Exp. 

les, was only nominally dependent Alex. iii. 8, 11, 13, ftc.) An ambitious 

>n the Median (Persian?) sovereign," or desperate satrap might always causa 

I supposes that it was ^ comparatively a rebellion in his province, more espe- 

le afiected by the centralismg policy cially if it was towards the borders of 

Darius." (Vol. ii. p. 490, note 278.) the empire. He had only to raise the 

ere is no ground for these sup- cry of national independence. Success 

titions. Bactria appears ss a very however was a difficult matter; and 

xlient satrapy imder Dadarses in the Persia had not lost ver^ msxv^ "^t^ 
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114. Meanwhile the Greeks, who had left Mycal^ and sailed 
for the Hellespont, were forced by contrary winds to anchor 
near Lectum ; ^ from which place they afterwards sailed on to 
Abydos. On arriving here, they discovered that the bridges, 
which they had thought to find standing,^ and which had been 
the chief cause of their proceeding to the Hellespont, were 
already broken up and destroyed. Upon this discovery, Leo- 
tychides, and the Peloponnesians under him, were anzioas to 
sail back to Greece ; but the Athenians, with Xanthippus their 
captain, thought good to remain, and resolved to make an 
attempt upon tlie Chersonese. So, while the Peloponnesians 
sailed away to their homes, the Athenians crossed over from 
Abydos to the Chersonese,^ and there laid siege to Sestos. 

115. Now, as Sestos was the strongest fortress in all that 
region,^^ the rumour had no sooner gone forth that the Greeb 
were arrived at the Hellespont, than great numbers flocked 
thither from all the towns in the neighbourhood. Among the 
rest there came a certain QEobazus, a Persian, from the city of 
Cardia,^^ where he had laid up the shore-cables which had been 
used in the construction of the bridgea The town was guarded 
by its own -Solian inhabitants/ but contained also some Pe^ 
sians, and a great multitude of their allies. 

116. The whole district was under the rule of Artayctes, one 
of the King's satraps ; who was a Persian, but a wicked and 
cruel man. At the time when Xerxes was marching against 
Athens, he had craftily possessed himself of the treasures belong- 



vinces when she waa attacked and con- 
quered by Alexander. (Vide supra, vol. 
ii. p. 465.) 

' Lectum is the modem 0.tpe Baba, 
the extreme point of the Troas towards 
the south-west. It is mentioned by 
Homer (IL xiv. 284), and distinctly 
marked by the geographers (Strab. xiii. 
p. 843; Plin. H. N. v. 30; Ptolem. v. 
2; see also Thucyd. viii. 101; and Liv. 
xxxvii. 37 ). It would give good shelter 
from the north or Etesian winds. 

• Supra, ch. 106, note '. 

^ The Athenians had a sort of claim 
to the proprietorship of the Chersonese, 
grounded on the dominion of the family 
of Miltiades ^supra, vi. 34-41). It was. 
a valuable possession, very fertile and 
suited for all crops (Xen. Hell. iii. ii. 
§ 10; Eurip. Hec. 8). 

It was also very important to the 
AtbenianB to open the atrait aa eoon 



as possible, since Athens depended 
greatly on the corn-trade from the 
Euxiue (see Bdckh's Economy of 
Athens, i. pp. 107. 112, &c., E. T., and 
for the extent of the trade, vide supra, 
vii. 147). Hence the fall of Sestos was 
rapidly followed by the si^ge of Byzan- 
tium (B.C. 477, probably). 

^^ The importance of Sestos is re- 
markably witnessed by Thucydides, 
who speaks of it as " the stronghold 
and guardhouse of the entire Helles- 
pont " ( viii. 62). 

^^ For the situation of Cardia, vide 
supra, vi. 33, note *. 

' The ^olians, after their settlement 
in Lesbos, the Troas, and Mysia, are 
said to have sent out various colonies 
to the Hellespont and the Tbradan 
coast. Among these were iEnos, Alope- 
connesus, Abydos, and Sestos. (Se« 
Scynm. Ch. U. 696, 705, and 709.) 
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ii^to Protesilaiis the son of Iphiclus,^ which were at Elieu8 in 
flie Chersonese. For at this place is the tomb of ProtesilaUs, 
sorrounded by a sacred precinct ; and here there was great store 
of wealth, vases of gold and silver, works in brass, garments, 
and other offerings, all which Artayctes made his prey, having 
got the King's consent by thus cunningly addressing him — 

** Master, there is in this region the house of a Greek, who, 
when he attacked thy territory, met his due reward, and perished. 
Give me his house, I pray thee, that hereafter men may fear to 
carry arms against thy land." 

By these words he easily persuaded Xerxes to give him the 
man's house ; for there was no suspicion of his design in the 
King's mind. And he could say in a certain sense that Protesi- 
laiis had borne arms against the land of the King ; because the 
Persians consider all Asia to belong to them, and to their King 
for the time being.^ So when Xerxes allowed his request^ he 
brought all the treasures from Elaeiis to Sestos, and made the 
sacred land into cornfields and pasture grounds; nay, more, 
"whenever he paid a visit to Elseiis, he polluted the shrine itself 
by vile uses.* It was this Artayctes who was now besieged by 
the Athenians — and he was but ill prepared for defence ; since 
the Greeks had fallen upon him quite unawares, nor had he in 
the least expected their coming. 

117. When it was now late in the autumn, and the siege still 
oontinued, the Athenians began to murmur that they were kept 
abroad so long ; and, seeing that they were not able to take the 
place, besought their captains to lead them back to their own 
country. But the captains refused to move, till either the city 
had fallen, or the Athenian people ordered them to return home. 
So the soldiers patiently bore up against their sufferings. 

118. Meanwhile those within the walls were reduced to the 



* ProteBilaiis, the son of Iphiclus, was 
one of the Trojan heroes. He led the 
Thetsalians of Phthiotia, and was the 
first Greek who fell on the disembarka- 
tion of the army (Hom. II. ii. 695-702). 
HiB tomb at EUsilB is mentioned by 
manv writers (Fhilost. Heroic, p. 672 ; 
St«i. xiii. p. 859; Plin. H. N. iv. 11, 
Ac). Like the tombs on the opposite 
coa«t, and the weU-known Cynossema 
near Madytus, it was a mere pyramidal 
mound or barrow. This mound still 
forms a conspicuous object in the neigh- 
bourhood or the first European Castle 
(Sedil Bahr). See Chandler's Travels, 
voh I ch. V, p, 18, 

VOL. rr. 



For the position, &c., of Elffii^, vide 
supra, vi. 140, note '. 

> Compare i. 4, end, and vit 1 1 ; note K 
Wesseling observes (from Herodian, vi. 
3) that similar claims were advanced 
by Artaxerzes, the founder of the new 
Persian Empire (note ad loo.). 

« This *' secularisation" of sacred 
lands and buildings would create very 
bitter feelings amon«r the Greeks ; but 
it harmonist with tLe general designs 
of Xerxes, who had no real tenderness 
for the Qreek religion, but sought to 
depress and disgrace it in «^«r^ ^^"^^ 
way.' ([VVd© vM^ts^ "'Ttfi* ^'^'» ^^> "^^^^ 
&c.) 

1 ^ 
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last straits, and forced even to boil the Tery thongs of their beds 
for food. At last, when these too failed them, Arta^ctes and 
Uix)bazuS| with the native Persians, fled away from the place hf 
night, baying let themselves down from the wall at the back of 
the town, where the blockading force was scantiest Ab soon as 
day dawned, they of the Chersonese made signab to the Gie^ 
from the walls, and let them knowwhat had happened, at the 
same time throwing open the gates of their dty. HereoppD, 
while some of the Greeks entered the town, others, and those 
the more numerous body, set out in pursuit of the enemy. 

119. (Eobazus fled into Thrace; but there the ApsmUiian 
Thracians^ seized him, and offered him, after their wonted 
fashion, to Pleistorus,^ one of the gods of their country. His 
companions they likewise put to death, but in a different man- 
ner. As for Artayctes and the troops with him, who had been 
the last to leave the town, they were overtaken by the Greeks^ 
not far from iEgos-potami,^ and defended themselves stoutly for 
a time, but were at last either killed or taken prisoners. Those 
whom they made prisoners the Greeks bound with chains, and 
brought with them to Sestos. Artayctes and his son were among 
the number. 

120. Now the Chersonesites relate that the following prodigy 
befell one of the Greeks who guarded the captives. He was 
broiling upon a fire some salted fish, when of a sudden they be- 
gan to leap and quiver, as if they had been only just caught. 
Hereat, the rest of the guards hurried round to look, and were 
greatly amazed at the sight. Artayctes, however, beholding the 
prodigy, called the man to him, and said — 

" Fear not, Athenian stranger, because of this marvel. It has 
not appeared on tliy account, but on mine. Protesilaiis of 
Elaeus has sent it to show me, that cdbeit he is dead and em- 
balmed with salt, he has power from the gods to chastise his 
injurer. Now then I would fain acquit my debt to him thus. 
For the riches which I took from his temple, I will fix my fin® 



* Supra, vi. 34, note *. directly opposite LampBaouB. A town 

' It is conjectured that Pleistdrus may have grown up here in later times 

was the Thracian Hard, of whom we had (Steph. Byz. ad voc.) ; but in the Pelo* 

mention, supra, v. 7. The name is ponuesian war there seems to have been 

nowhere found but in this passage of not even a village at ^e place (Xen- 

Herodotus. Hell. ii. i. § 25-27). It may h»fe re- 

^ This place, celebrated for the final ceived its name from two small stresm^ 

defeat of the Athenians in the Pelopon- which reach the sea a little south oi 

nenian war, was an open xoadaleeA, GalUvoU. 

higher up the strait than doatoa «nCL 
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kt one hundred talents — ^while for myself and this boy of mine, 
'. wfll give the Athenians two hundred talents,® on condition 
hat they will spare our lives." 

Such were the promises of Artayctes ; but they failed to 
«rsuade Xanthippus. For the men of ElaeAs, who wished to 
yenge Protesilaiis, entreated that he might be put to death; 
nd Xanthippus hhnself was of the same mind. So they led 
Lrtayctes to the tongue of land where the bridges of Xerxes 
lad been fixed • — or, according to others, to the kiioll above the 
3wn of Madytus ; ^ and, having nailed him tq a board, they left 
im hanging thereupon.' As for the son of Artayctes, him they 
toned to death before his eyes. 

121. This done, they sailed back to Greece, carrying with 
biem, besides other treasures, the shore cables firom the bridges 
f Xerxes, which they wished to dedicate in their temples.^ 
Lnd this was all that took place that year.^ 



' Two hundred talents would be 
early 50,000/. of our money. 

» Supra, viL 33. 

^ The position of Madytus has been 
[ready determined (supra, vii. 33, 
ote 3). It lay a little above the second 
tiropettn Castle {Kilid Bahr). 

s This fact had been mentioned when 
le position of the bridge was described 
• s. o.^. 

> AtnensBUS gives an epigram, in 
hioh these cables are mentioned, oom- 
3sed by Archimttus, in the time of 
iero n. of Syracuse, or b.c. 269-214. 
See his Deipnosoph. v. 12, p. 209, D.) 

^ Mr. Clinton remarks upon this pas- 
Ige (F. H. vol. ii. p. 34 ; 01. 75, 2), 
lat it shows Herodotus not to have 
nnputed the commencement of the 
aar from the winter solstice. He 
oagines (as does Bp. Thirlwall, Hist, of 
leeoe, ii. p. 361) that the siege of 
astos lasted through the winter, and 
lat the Qreek fleet sailed home in the 
nring of b.c. 478. But this is « mis- 
ke, arising out of a mistranslation of 
te passage in Thuc^dides wherein he 
«aks of the siege m question. Thu- 
^dides says — ol *Mr\vouoi kcDl ol ii-rh 
wi^ica mil 'EAAi}(nr^yrou ^C/ifiaxoi ff8i} 
^imiK6T€s &ir5 fiaorik4»s, 6vofit(ycanfs 
ifirrhy iiroXi6pKov¥ MiiBwy ix^*^^"* '^^ 
rixctM^<''A*"''" cfAoy aMjv inKi- 
irrwv rwM fiap$dpo9U, koI fitrk rovro 
r49\fWMiv i^ 'EXXijcnrrfvTou &s liceurroi 
nil v6\€i5 (i. 89). It has been usual 
> translate ^ixecAi^troyrf f in this pas- 
go *' having paaaed the winter" 



(literally, " having over-wintered "), 
whereas the true sense seems to be, 
<« having reached or touched the winter" 
— a meaning justified by . such expres- 
sions as i-rtvo\iov<r$ai, '* to reach gray 
hairs," i-ri-r€fMcd(€iv, " to begin to grow ' 
dark," &^., as well as by the frequent 
use of ^l as a diminutive in adjectives 
{Mypvwos, Mffifiosj ivurTp6yyvKost ^i- 
•r6\i05t MviKpos, iviya^ffios, k, t. \.), 
Thucydides and writers of his time use 
Xe<M^C<^ii') and 8iax«M^C<^tyy for '* to pass 
the winter" (Thuc. vi. 74, vii. 42; Xen. 
Hell. I. ii. § 15, rv. i. § 16; Herod, viii. 
133). In no other passage, I believe, 
is iirtxftfAd(uy found. It should there- 
fore have a sense rarely wanted, which 
the sense of "just reaching the winter " 
would be. 

That Sestoe was actiially taken in the 
winter of the same year with Salamis 
(b.0. 479), and not in the spring of the 
year following (b.c. 478), is confinhed 
both by the direct statement of Dio- 
dorus (zi. 37), and by the narrative of 
Herodotus. The latter says it was 
" late in the autumn " when the be- 
sieging force began to murmur (ch. 117), 
and that "meanwhile" (^817, ch. 118) 
those within the walls had been reduced 
to such extremity as to begin eating the 
straps of their beds. It is clear that 
they could not exist very long pn this 
supply, especially as they were " a great 
multitude" (ch. 115, end). We might 
conclude, then, from Herodotua aio\i<^^ 
that just at t\ie \>Q^lX]tsm^^ ^l 'wss^.wt >t^^ 
town BurrendeTOd. "PtoIw»q.t "^wiX«t^ 

2. c *! 
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122. It was the grandfather of this Artaj^ctes, one AitemlMr 
res by name, who suggested to the Persians a propoBal which 
they readily embraced, and thus urged upon C^^ms: — '^ Since 
Jove," they said, " has overthrown Astyages, and given the rale 
to the Persians, and to thee chiefly, O Cyrus ! come now, let ns 
qiut this land wherein we dwell — ^for it is a scant land and a 
rugged ^ — and let us choose ourselves some otiier better oountiy. 
Many such lie Aroimd us, some nearer, some further off: if we 
take one of these, men will admire us far more than they do 
now. Who that had the power Would not so act ? And when 
shall we have a fairer time than now, when we are lords of so 
many nations, and rule all Asia?" Then Cyrus, who did not 
greatly esteem the counsel, told them, — ** they might do so, if 
tiiey liked — ^but he warned them not to expect in that case to 
continue rulers, but to prepare for being nded by others — soft 
countries gave birth to soft men — ^fliere was no region which 



regards Herodotus as distineily assert- 
ing that SestoB was taken in the autumn. 
(Becherches Critiques sur THistoire de 
la Qr^e, p. 15: ** H^rodote suit I'ordre 
dee ^vdnements, et nomme la Jin de Vctu- 
tomne conrnie la saison oit la tilie de Sestoa 
8*e8t rendue aux 4^en%etu,'*) But' this is 
a misrepresentation. Herodotus only 
mentions " the end of autumn " as the 
time when the besi^^rs began to 
murmur. 

I do not know if Mr. Qrote has seen 
the true meaning of the passage in Thu- 
cydides, but he has formed a right con- 
clusion as to the facts. ''After the 
capture of Seetos," he says, ** tiie Athe- 
nian fleet returned home with their 
plimder, totcards the commencement of 
ttinterj not omitting to carry with them 
the Tast cables, &o." (Hist, of Greece, 
vol. V. p. 271.) This, 1 think, was cer- 
tainly ine case ; and the next year Pau- 
sanias took the command, and made his 
expeditions to Cyprus and Byzantium. 

• The ancient territory of the Per- 
siaiiSy which still retains its name al- 
most imchanged (in the Inscriptions 
"Parsa," in modem Persian "Fare"— 

compare the Hebrew Dlfi), is a country 

of a remarkably varied character, 
deserving, however, m the main the de- 
scription here given of it. The portion 
immediately lx»rdering upon the Per- 
sian Guif, and lying southward of the 
mountain-Tange, is ui arid and \eve\ 
tract, "bearir*** • ii^semblanoe m soW 



and climate to. Arabia," and scarcely 
X)os8e8sing a single stream worthy of the 
name of river (Malcolm's History of 
Persia, vol. L p. 2). It is " unproduc- 
tive, covered with particles of salt, and 
little better than a desert" (Kinneir's 
Persian Empire, p. 70). Above this 
extends a mountainous region, inter- 
sected by numerous valleys, and open- 
ing sometimes into large plains, which 
is fiEurly fertile, abounding in pasture, 
well wooded in parts, and watered, 
except towards the east» by a sulBcient 
number of pleasant streams. The 
eastern portion of this upper oountiy. 
that which borders upon Kerman, is, 
however, less agreeable than the rest. 
The mountains are fewer, the plains 
larger, the soil more sandy, and water 
less plentiful (ibid. p. 55). Northwards 
of the mountain region, in the direction 
of Yezd, a flat country again succeeds, 
at first rich and productive, but gra- 
dually changing into the character of a 
sandy desert, impregnated with nitre 
and salt. Kerman, which must be in- 
cluded within the limits of the ancient 
Persia (supra, L 125), has the same 
general features, but is more deficient 
in water, and consequently is far more 
generally barren and desolate. Even 
here, however, fertile districts occa- 
sionally occur (Kinneir, pp. 194-201). 

The rugged character of the oountry 
is often dwelt on by ancient writen. 
(5^oiaMx« krnK^ Exged. Alex. v. 4, 



Chap. 122. 



CYRUS* ANSWER. 
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produced very delightful fruits, and at the same time men of a 
warlike spirit." So the Persians departed with altered minds, 
confessing that Cyrus was wiser than they ; and chose rather to 
dwell in a churlish land, and exercise lordship, than to cultivate 
plains, and be the slaves of others.^ 



* I have remarked in a former volume 
(toI. L p. 96), in opposition to Dahl- 
mann, uiat the work of Herodotus, 
"though not finished throughout, is 
ccmduded," This is, I think, the case 
hoth historically and artistically. His- 
torically, the action ends with the yio- 
tiMrious return of the Athenian fleet 
from the cruise in which they had de- 
stroyed the last remnant of the invading 
host, and recovered the key of their 
continent, which was still held, after 



aU his defeats, by the invader. Artis- 
tically, — by this last chapter — the end 
is brought back into a connexion with 
the beginning — ^the tail of the snake is 
curved round into his mouth ; while at 
the same time the key-note of the whole 
narrative is struck, its moral suggested 
— that victory is to the hardy dwellers 
in rough' and mountainous countries, 
defeat to the soft inhabitants of fertile 
plains, who lay aside old warlike habits 
and sink into sloth and luxury. 
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INSCRIPTION ON THE DELPHIC TRIPOD. Boa IX. 



NOTE A. 



ON THE INSCRIPTION STILL EXISTING UPON THE STAND OF THE 
TRIPOD, &c, DEDICATED BT THE GREEKS AT DELPHI OUT OF THE 
PERSUN SPOILS NOW AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 



AcoOBDiNO to the most recent and (apparently) the most trnstworthy aooount, 
the following is the inscription actnally existing upon the bronze serpent which 
formed the stand or support of the &mous trij»d : ^ — 

AnOAONI eCB30 AKAeEMACr]ON .... AOAIICAIIOCI] 

KOPCI]NeiOCl] [TJBTBATtAI] 

2EKY0N[IOr] AiriNATAI 

XEFAPES BniAAYPIOI EPXOXBNIOI .... 

*AEIA21tO]I TPOZANI[Or] EPXIoNBS . . . . S 

TIPYNeiOI nAATAIE2 eSXIIIES .... 

MYKANEZ KEIOI XAAIOI TENIOI 

NAXfOI EPETPIEZ XAAKIAES 

mrPEZ FAAEIOI nOTBIAAIATAI 

ABYKAAIOI FANAKToPIES KVeNIOI SI^NIOI 

AXnPAKTOTAr AEnPBATAI 



Irt Hub (isth'wlnd) 


and . (12Ui 




3rd » aitH 




4tti » OWh 




tth » (9Ui 




6th .,:(8th 




7th „ (Ttb 




8th » (6th 




9th . (6th 




10th . (4th 




nth ^ (3nl 




— (tod 




- (Irt 





The forms of the letters are not preserved in this transcript. They are jiregoUTi 
and in some cases remarkable, especially the fbllowing :— y is expressed bj 
C or < ; ^ by the Roman D ; f by 1, as in Lycian ; * d by or ; ( by tto 
Roman X ; tt by F ; p by R or R; v by V ; <^ by ; and x ^J "^i " ? 
Etruscan.^ Neither i; nor o> occurs ; the former, except in terminations, is 
commonly replaced by A,* while the latter is expressed by 0. The dig^unma 
is used in two places,? under its ordinary form, F. 

The dialect may be regarded as Doric, though there are various forms which 
are peculiar. *A7r6kovi (or 'AYrdXo>M) for 'AytAXcoi^i is very unusual ; but it appears 
on an antique lion brought from Asia Minor by Mr. Newton, and now in the Britiah 
Museum.^ 2€kv6vioi for Sucvcovioc is common; as is ^pxofUvun for 'Opyo- 
/icVtoi, being the established form in all the ancient inscriptions, and upon the 



^ See an article by Dr. Otto Frick in the 
Archaologischer Auszeiger for June, 1856 
(No. 90), which gives the Inacription more 
fully and more exactly than is done by Pro- 
fessor Chirtins, on the authority of the same 
writer, in the Monatshericht der KOniglicher 
Acudemie der Wissenachaft in Berlin^ 
Sitzfmg vom 13 MSrZy 1856. The later 
version of the Inscription adds the whole of 
the first line, the name Teycarai in the 
second, and the name Aiyiyarcu in the third ; 
it makes some variations in the orthography, 
and indicates that there is certainly a name 
lost after *Epfuoy€s in the fifth line, and that 
possibly there is a similar loss after 'Ep- 
XOfi4yioi in the fourth, and after 6f<nricf 
in the sixth line. 

' See Fellows's Lycia, p. 451 . 

' Lanzi, Saggio di Lingua Etnisca, vol. i. 
p. U7. 



* The Inscription has *A9cva<b< for 'Khf 
pouoif Alyiiwrai for Alytyfrrai^ TpofdrM, 
for TpotC^fioi, K. T. X., but Tdvioi, not TdyiM, 
for T^i^ioi (see line 7). In final syUaUes 
the 11 is always expressed by E. 

* Lines 9 and 10. 

' This Inscription is written fiovvrpO' 
^9hy, and runs as follows : — 

TAArAAXATATAAEANEeBZANOTOP 

ZHAA AaxqASizaAiAasoKou 

KAinAXIK . . HXKAIHrHXANAPOXKAIAYX 
AIOTNHTAXaASOaAaANAIAESOI 
nOAONI. 

ri. iyaXfiaTa raSc ar^9«r«v OtA>- 

Kol IlaatxA^f, xot Hyi^aaydpov, cot Amt- 

wokuvt. 



XoTE A. (iKNUTNENKSS OF TUK MOXr.MKN'r. r.l>l 

coins of the place" 4>X(tdo-toi for 4>Xiao-ioi is uncommon; but it may l>e 
remarked that ^Xtiovvros is read for ^Xiovm-os in Herod, vii. 202, according to 
some MSS. TpoCdvwi for Tpoifoyioi (the Doric form of Tpoi^i^i^ioi) may 
compare with cVcS^io-cv for iTroirja-tv on the Sigean stone. Mvxaycr (or Mvicrivrjf), 
for tne ordinary Mvki^miioi, is also remarkable. So far as I know, this is the 
first time that the form has been actually found, though it was previously 
knowTi to have existed from the statements of £ustathiu8^ and Stephen of 
Byzantium.' UortUhuarai for noridatarcu is quite abnormal, and labours 
perhaps under some suspicion, since originally the form used was said to be 
nordrarcu. fatfoicropiis (=*Avaxrop(^r) for the more ordinary ^AjHucr6pioi is 
remarkable, both as having the digamma, known to attach to &m( and its 
oompounds, and also as exhibiting the more rare of the two ethmc titles stated 
to have becni borne by the people.* 

It was questioned at first whether the existing serpent was the veritable 
stand of the original tripod, or whether it was not ratner a Byzantine work, 
which Ck}nstantine had caused to be made when he brought the tripod itself to 
Constantinople, and on which he had caused to be engraved a copy of the 
original inscription.' The un-Grecian form of the serpent, the irregularity oif 
the orthography, and the slightness (Fluchtigkeit) of the writing, were urged 
in support of llus view; but it will scarcely now approve itself to many 
scholios or archffiologists. Dr. Otto Frick, who originally suggested the doubts, 
has since retracted them, and pronounces himself convinced that the identity 
of the newly-disoovered memorial with the Delphic ofifering is established 
" beyond aU question/* * Chemical solvents have been skilMly applied, and 
the diaracters now appear to have been well and deeply cut ; the ortiiography 
has proved to be regular ; and the form of the pedestal is recognised as statelv 
and appropriate. Further, the serpent exhibits traces of that erasure which 
Thucydides records in his first book^ — a disfigurement which not even a 
Byzantine artist would have thought of imitating. 

It may therefore be concluded with confidence that both the monument and 
the inscription are genuine; and we may proceed to consider the evidence 
which they furnish of our author's general accuracy. 

The list at present recovered consists, it will be observed, of thirty names. 
These are the Athenians, Corinthians, Tegeans, Sicyonians, Eginetans, Mega- 
reans, Epidaurians, Orchomenians, Phliasians, Troezenians, Hermionians, 
Tirynthians, Platseans, Thespians, Mycemeans, Ceans, Melians, Tenians, 
Kazians, Eretrians, Chalcideans, Styreans, Eleans, Potid^ans, Leucadians, 
Anactorians, Cythnians, Siphnians, Ambraciots, and Lepreats. A blank 
oocurs in the first line, before the name of the Athenians, in which we may be 
sure that the Lacedaemonians commemorated their own patriotism. Three 
other blanks are thought to occur, at the close of the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
UneSy which it is proposed to fill up with the names of the Paleans, the 



7 Vide supra, viii. 34, note ', ad fin. objections it must be remembered that, as 

* Ad Horn. n. ii. p. 290 : A^yereu 5^ the tripod itself had been carried off by the 

*ai ^pikSs Mvfc^Ki), ical irKtiOvmiKSs' 6 8i Phocians, in the Sacred War (Pausan. X. 

'toxirris abrris, ob fju6vov MvicnyouoSf & X X cb xiii. § 5), the stand was all that Constantine 

9€al MvK7iv€^$, could have transferred to his new capitaL 

» Ad voc. MvKfiyat: 'O troklrris Mw- ' Dr. Frick winds up his remarks with 

•cifyaiOf (jcal 9i}Xvicbr Mvicnyls) ical M v- the following statement:—** Es scheint uns 

•cif r c ^ f. uach allem diesem und den letzten Entdeck 

1 Steph. Bjz. ad voc. *AyaKr6pioy: Th ungen die Identitat unseres Denkmals mit 

^Kvxhy (leg. iOyiKhy) *KyaKr6pios (koI dem delphischen Wcihgeachenk ouss^r aUem 

^JU^oKTopla 1^ 7^), K a I 'A yaKropiti j." Zweifel" (p. 222*.) 
1lii8fbrm (ANAKTOPEXIN) is found upon * Thucyd. i. 122: rh pky oly ikey^Toy 

'^be coins. ol AcucticupSyioi i^tK6\a^uy Mhs 

See Pro&BBor Cartius*s paper in the r6Tt rod rplwoHos rovro, 
-^onaUberichU &c., 1. s. c. Among other 
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Mantiiieaiis, and the Seripliians.* Theae additioiiB are, however, pardy ooo- 
jectural ; and in one case only does it appear to be certain that an onriwiflTi. 
occurs. The name Moirii^y, which it is proposed to add after 'Epyuop$f, fai^ 
some right to bo regarded as a probable restoration of the tme text. 

llie whole number of names inscribed was thus, apparently, thirty-two, o^' 
a very few more. If wo comTiare this with the number of states menticMied b^ 
Herodotus as tiding part in tlie battle of Platosa, we find a veiy oonsiderabi^' 
difference. Herodotus meutions twenty-four Greek states only, or at th^ 
utmost twenty-six, as brought into contact with the Persians on that oocmioil^* 
These are the Spartans, Athenians, Corintliians, Tegeans, Sicyonians, Kginetana^ 
Megareans, Epidaurians, Orchomenians, Phliasians, Treezenians, HermionianSv 
Tiry-nthians, Plataeans, Myoeuvans, Erctrians, Ghalcideans, Styieana, Elfani^ 
Potidacans, Lcucadians, Anactorians, Ambraciots, Lepreats, liantineana, vtM 
Palcans. These names, with one exception,* appear to have been inscribed on. 
tlu3 serpent ; where, however, they wero aooomi^anied by at least seven othen — 
viz., the Thespians, Ceans, Mclians, Tonians, Naxians, Sinhuians, and Cyth- 
nians. The slightest glance at this list suffices to show tnat the intentioaof 
the inscription was to commemorate, not those Greeks onl^ who fon^t it 
Platsea, but rather all who came into hostile collision with the Penniiu 
throughout the war.^ The gallant conduct of the Thespians at Thermopyle,* 
and their presence, though unarmed, at Platiea, fully entitled them to a pisoe 
on the common memorial. Tho Ceans, Melians, Tenians^ Naxians, 8i|AniaiiB| 
and Cythuians, all fought at Salomis.' That participation in that combat led 
to inscription on the memorial is casually mentioned by Herodotus in one of 
these cases — viz., that of the Tenians.^*^ It is probable that such partidpatkni 
constituted a fitima facie title to the honour of inscription, though the 
Laceihemonians may have allowed public or private motives to sway tbeui 
in respect of the actual inscription of those states wliose claims were the 
slightest. 

If we take tho view that active resistance to the Persians at any one of 
the three great battles of Thermopylae Salamis, or Plataja, gave (speaking 
generally) a title to inscription, and then comixire the list of names on the 
scqient with that derivable from Herodotus, we shall find the discrepancies 
very few indeed. Herodotus meutions Greeks from thirty-six states as having 
taken i>art in those battles.* Those thirty-six include every nafne as yet found 
upon the mminmeiit ; whilo they only add to the monumental catalogue six 
names not hitherto recovered, which may or may not have formed a part of. 
the original memorial. The six names arc the following : the Lacedsmonians, 
the Mantineans, the Paleans, the Crotoniats, the Lemnians, and tlie Seriphians. 
It has already been observed that the first of these certainly, and tlie second 



* See Dr. Frick*8 paper in the Archao- 
logisi'hcr Auszeitjar, p. 219*. It is very 
unlikely that cither IlaX^f or ^tpitpiot 
would have oocurred in either of tiie two 
places suggested for thorn. There is an idea 
of geograi>hic ixinnezion among the minor 
names of the series which would be violated 
by the insertion of those words into any of the 
first six lines. The proper place for 2fp(4>iot 
would be after S^^Kiot, and that for IIoA^f 
would l)c after Acirpcarcu. But as tht«e 
lines, having been the first imboilded, are the 
best preserved, it is not probable that any 
names have really dropped out from them. 

« The exception is that of the Palesins, 
which will be hereafter considered. 

' So Thutydities seems to imply when he 
says (1. s. c.) that the Jjuvlftmouians •* in- 



scribed on the tripod the names of ail the 
stiites which hatl helped to overthrow the 
BarUirian** (iireypw^oM iyofuurrX rhs 

fidpfiapO¥ torritrw rh iiydBiifia), 

• Herod, vii. 222 and 226. 

» Ibid. viii. 45, 40, and 82. 

!<» See Herod. \iii. 82. 'Hk€ Tpi^l' 
kvhpwv Tt;i'i»i' wbrofioKiowra .... ^re^ 
8^ l^cpc r^v kktiBriUiy irSuraw, AiA M 
rovTo T^ (pyoy ivtypdipricrtty ol T^wm h 
AcA^io-i 4s rhy rplxoia 4v roigi ihv 
fidofiapoy Kar€\ov<n, 

i It may render the agreement of Henh 
dotus with the inscription more evident to 
exhibit it in a tabular form. We may id»i 
witii advantage compai'e the list of Paosanias. 
(SiH? pop? 394.) 



k. GROUNDS ENTITLING STATES TO INSCRIPTION. 393 



ly, formed a part of the inscription ; but they have been obliterated in 
06 of aces. With respect to tne Paleans, who are likewise omitted from 
given by Pausanias of the nations inscribed upon the statue of Jupiter 
npia,* it is not now possible to argue (with Bronstadt and Grote') that 
lould have the place of the Eleans. IIAAES, which would have heea 
n used, according to the orthography of the inscription, could neither 
taken for, nor be comipted into FAAEIOJ, — ^not to mention that the 
would have no power to commit a fraud at Delphi. It is probable 
re that the Paleans were actually omitted from the two lists : tney sent 
jsMk no more than 200 heavy-armed soldiers, a smaller contingent than 
parate state except Lepreum, which perhaps obtained inscription on 
b of its close connexion with Lacedamon/ Similarly with the Cro- 
, the Lemnians, and the Seriphians, who each contributed but a single 
the muster at Salamis,' they may have been r^arded as not entitled 
•rd, on account of so very small a contingent. Herodotus, when he 
of the timely character of the aid brought by the Tenians as causing 
ascription upon the moniunent,* seems to imply that otherwise they 
probably have been omitted from the list. And thus we find all the 
utors of one vessel only omitted, except them and the Siphnians. Why 
ist were inscribed it is impossible to say ; they may, however, in some 
other, have distinguished themselves. 

i regard to the order of the names in the inscription, we mav remark, 
hile it is to some extent irregular, it is not wholly so. In uie earlier 
iC guiding principle is that of the greater importance, which may be 
18 mr as the 7th or 8th name, and to which not even the position of the 
B is an exception.' After this the prevailing idea is the geographic one. 
le Pdoponnesian states are given ; then those of central Greece ; then 
tern islanders ; finally the outlying states towards the west. The 
krities are difficult to account for: perhaps they arise chiefly from 
IS (made at one or other extremity of a line) of states omitted at first. 
r at the commencement of line 7, Ilorcidaiarai at the dose of line 10, 
9»ioi, 2i<l>vioi, at the close of line 11, are perhaps such additions, 
lly, if we compare the inscription with the list of Pausanias, we shall 
a very close agreement indeed. Pausanias omits a few names, which 
her have been wanting from the first, or have been illegible at the time 
le visited Olympia ; but he adds no name at all, and he only very 
varies from the order of the Delphic monument. Out of his twenty- 
ations five only — those marked in the table with an obelus — are placed 
^ly in his list from their position in the recovered inscription. The 
icity of his account is thus strongly confirmed. We gather from it that 



Pausan. v. niiu § 1. The list of 
s is given in the last column of the 
i table. 

Vith respect to the name of the 
says Mr. Grote, " the suspicion of 
t is plausible, that Pausanias may 
staken the name of the Pal^ of 
ija for theirs, and may have fimcied 
read FAAEIOI when it was really 
[IAAEI2, in an inscription at that 
-ly 600 years old. The place in the 
erein Pausanias places the name of 
a strengthens this suspicion. Un- 
e admitted, we shall be driven, as 
probable alternative, to suppose a 
imitted by the vanity of the Eleans, 
ay easily have led tiiem to alter a 
iginaUy that of the Pal&. The 



reader will recollect that the Eleans were 
themselves the superintendents and curators 
at Olympia." (VoL v. pp. 217, 218, 
note ^.) 

* See Thucyd. v. 31. It is uncertain, 
however, when this connexion began. 

* Herod, viii. 47, 48, and 82. 

* See above, note *<*. 

7 The Tegeans furnished fewer troops than 
either the Sicyonians or the M^arians, and, 
if naval succours are taken into the account, 
may be said to occupy about the place, to 
which mere numbers entitled them, in the 
list of Pausanias. But their distinguished 
conduct at Plataea (Herod, ix. 60, 70, 71) 
gave them a right to the proud position which 
they occupy on the Delphic monument. 
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inacriptioii at Delphi was not an exact daplicate of that at Olympia, but 
1^ bemg composed about the same time, and under the influence of the same 
a, it contained nearly the same names in nearly the same order. The two 
may be best compared by being placed side by side.^ 



>dpliic JnseriptiQin (as now ezuting) : — 




M < yyy , 'En&wptoc, E^o^toc, 
i^oiToy Tpo^ovtCoi], *Epiuoviti . . . «, 
Ti^wv^ioi, IlA«Ta««c» 9t9wun, 

Nat^MH, 'EprrpMT. XaJUciXtc, 
J/rvpitt FaXiSoi, IlbrccAaianu, 



Olympic Inscription (as reported by 
Pansanias) : — 

\v.*r^ttir^V^i6lt \fi^tfVt.\OLf 

't\nLirHM., Tpcu^ifr^idi, 'Ep#iLf>i^, 




\ 



Stand of Tripod (present state), from a Sketch bj IJawson W. Turner. Esq. 
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ABACUS. 


JEjOLJB, 




AdyrmachidfiB, ill 120. 


A. 


JEn, i. 123; iv. 132, 135. 




-^aces, 1. father of Polycrates, il 364; 


Abacts, i. 187. 


2. son of Syloson, and nephew of Poly- 


Ab». i. 147 ; iv. 232. 235. 


crates, iii. 93, 341, 347. 


Abwans. iv. 235. 


iEacidaB, iii. 234; family tree, 341; ge- 


Abantians, i. 229. 


nealogy of, iv. 255. 


Aharifl, iii. 25. 


.ffiacus, ill. 234, 353. 


Abdem. i. 243 ; iu. 360 ; iv. 78. 292. 


M^, iv. 84. 


Aboosimbel. inscription at, ii. 37 ; rock 


^», i. 229. 


templea, 312. 


iEgsBSB, i. 231. 


Abrooomes. iv. 150. 


^gaean Sea, iii. 64. 


AbronychuB. iv. 229. 


iEgaleos. iv. 271. 


Abydos, iu. 260; iv. 291 ; bridge at. iv. 


iEgeira, i. 229. 


28,37. 


.^eus, 1. son of Pandion, i. 248 ; 2. son 


Acantba-tree. ii. 131. 


ofCEolycus, iii. 102. 


AcantbuB,iu. 358; iv. 81. 


^gialeans, iii. 225 ; iv. 69. 


Acarnania, i. 158 ; iL 11 ; iv. 87, 148. 


^aleus, iii. 225. 


Aceratm, iv. 237. 


.Egicoreis. iii. 222, 223, 305. 


Aces, river, ii. 419 ; iv. 160. 164. 173. 


iEgicores, iii. 223. 


Acesines. river, i. 459. 


iEgidaB, origin of the, iii. 102. 


Acliiea, twelve cities of, i. 228. 


^Egileia. iii. .399. 


Achaeans, 1. of the Peloponnesc, i. 229 ; 


iEgilia, iii. 394. 


iv. 237, 261 ; 2. of Phthiotis, iv. 91, 


uEgli, iL 402 ; account of, iv. 168. 


119, 134. 


-«§iroes8a, i. 231. 


Achaemenes, 1. son of Darius, ii. 339; 


u*^ of Minerva, iii. 137. 


iv. 7, 156, 216 ; 2. founder of Achae- 


^ium, i. 239. 


menidse, iv. 13. 


i%os-potami, iv. 386. 


Achsmenidffi, i. 211 ; ii. 383, 490 ; family 


Aeimnestus, iv. 355. 


tree of, iv. 210 ; family and founder 


Mnea, iv. 85. 


of, 209. 


^nesidemus. iv. 106, 113. 


Acheloiis, river, ii. 11 ; iv. 87. 


uEnos, iii. 68 ; iv. 44. 


Acheron, river, iii. 248 ; iv. 247. 


uEnyra, iii. 360. 


Achilles, course of, iii. 41, 55. 


Jfioliccities, i. 231. 


AchUleum, iii. 247. 


.£olic Greeks, their settlements, i. 231. 


Acinaces, Persian, iv. 42. 


232 ; iu. 248 ; iv. 384 ; lose Smyrna, i. 


Acoris, ii. 329. 


231 ; attacked by Croesus, 137 ; re- 


Acraephia, iv. 301. 


duce, 138 ; offer submission to Cyrus, 


Acrisius, iii. 364. 


224; send embassy to Sparta, 232; 


Acropolis of Athens, account of, iv. 249. 


submit to Harpagus, 244 ; accompany 
Cambvses to Egypt, ii. 1, 331 ; in- 
cluded in the satrapies of Darius. 401 ; 


Acrothoiim, iv. 20. 


Adeimantus, iv. 95, 221 ; his address at 


Salamis, 254 ; his flight, 275. 


take part in the revolt of Aristagoraa, 


Adicran, iii. 111. 


iii. 263 ; help HistiaBUs, 348 ; serve in 
the fleet of Xerxes, iv. 69 ; anciently 


Adrammelech, i. 502. 


Adramyttium, iv. 35. 


Pelasgians, 69i 


Adrastus, 1. son of Gordias, legend of, 


JEoWdm, iv. 236. 


i. 143 ; 2. son of Talaiis, iii. 223. 


JSolis, i 231 ; iiL 263 ; a name of Thefr 


Adriatic Sea, i. 239 ; iii 28, 181. 


BBly/w.l^^. 
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JEOLUB. 

JEolos, iy. 1S4. 

Aeropua, 1. a son of Temenns, iy. 303 ; 

2. -the grandfather of Amyntas, 305 ; 

3. a son of Phegeus, 327. 
.^sanhu.iii. 108. 
ililBchiues, iii. 393. 
.^Bchreas, iy. 224. 

if^dchrionia. a tribe at Samoa, ii. 352. 

JEtehylus, ii 204. 

A^p, ii. 180. 

Action, iii. 243. 

.^Etolia, iii. 414. 

Africa, iee Libya; circnmnayigatcd by 

Neco, ii. 322 : iii. 28 ; meaning of, 33. 
African desert, iii. 135. 
AgouB, iii. 416. 
Agamemnon, i. 162 ; iy. 110. 
Agarista, 1. daughter of Glisthenes, con- 
tention for, iii. 413 ; marriage of, 418 ; 

2. daughter of Hippocrates, iii. 418. 
Agadclcs, i. 228. 
Agathoergi, i. 1()*2. 
Agathyrai, iii. 3i^ 76, 83, 86. 
Agathyrsutf, iii. 7. / 

Agbal, iv. 70. 
Agbatana, 1. Syiian, ii. 380; 2. Median, 

1.191.202.284; il 882. 
Ago, respect paid to, ii. 112. 
Agenor. iv. 67. 
Agetdluus, 1. a Spartan king of the upper 

house, iv. 1.S9 ; 2. a Spartan king of 

the lower Iiouse, 298. 
Agetus, iii. .369. 

AgidiP, family tree of. iii. 280; iv. 315. 
Agis, 1. grand fatlier of Leotychides, iii. 

371 ; 2. ancestor of Lconidas, iv. 140. 
Aglaurus. sanctuary of, iv. 250. 
Aglomochus. iii. 118. 
Agora, iv. 44. 
Agriiines. river, iii. 68. 
Agrianians, iii. 184. 

Agrioultunil operutionB in Egypt, ii. 15. 
Agrigentum, iv. 113. 
Agron. i. 127. 
Agylla. i. 342. 
AhasueruB. iv. 212. 
Ajax, iii. 223. 353 ; iv. 255, 293. 
Aii-Su, river, i. 449. 
Akhmatha, i. 191. 
Akkadian language, i. 256. 
Alabanda, iv. 133. 302. 
Alabaster, ii. 348. 
Alalia, i. 241. 
Alarodians. account of. ii. 403 : iv. 188 ; 

identified with Ararat, iy. 203. 
Alazir, iii. 118. 
Aluzonians, iii. 12. 39. 174. 
AlcBBus, 1. a son of Hercules, i 127 ; 2. 

the poet, iii. 248. 
Alcamenes, iv. 149. 
AlcoDor, L 176. 



AloetM, IT. 805. 

Alcibiades, iy. 227. 

Alcides, liL 869. 

Aldmachus. iii 394. 

AlcnuBon, 1. &ther of Meff^let, L 155; 
2. son of Hegades, iii. 412. 

Alcm«onid», banished by Pinstimtidii 
iii. 218 ; bribe the Delphic oracle. 919; 
under a curse, 226 : accused of being 
in league with the Peraians, 410; de- 
fended by Herodotus, 411 ; their an- 
tiquity and wealth, 412; family tree 
of, 418. 

Alcmena, ii. 67. 

Alcon, iii. 416. 

Alea,il62; iv. 35.3. 

Aleian plain, iiL 390. 

Albuadie, iv. 5, 91, 119. 

Aleuas, iy. 351. 

Alezaiidor, son of Amyntai^ his ^resltfa, 
iii. 187 ; destroys the Persian embasij, 
189 ; gives his sister in mania^ to 
Bubaiis, 189: contends at 01y]ip»> 
190 ; advises the Oreeks to retire mm 
Tempe, iv. 120 ; liia statue at Delphi, 
293 ; goes as PerHian ambaanAdor to 
Athens, 302 : his address to the Athe- 
nians. 305 : failure of his roisiion, 308; 
communicates Persian plans to the 
Greeks, 344. 

, son of Priam, t.*. Paris, hii 

rape of Helen, i. 124 : arrival in Egypt, 
ii. 158 ; arrest by Thonis, 159 ; not aft 
Trov during the siege. 162. 

Ali-A>!alii8 of Persia, i. 218. 

Aliht. ii. 336. 

Al .oi. i. 217. 

AlopeciB. iii. 220. 

Alp, the word first used, iiL 37. 

Alpeni. iv. 122. 146, 152. 

Alphabet, inventor o^ ii. 266; #00 
Writing. 

Alpheus, iv. 151. 

Alpis. river, iii.. 37. 

Alum. li. 230. 

Alus, iv. 119, 134. 

Alyattes, i. 132; his war with Miletofl^ 
133 ; his sickness and consultation with 
the Delphic orucle, 133 ; his war with 
Gyaxares, 136, 168. 336 ; Ids marriage 
of his daughter, 170 ; his appointment 
of a successor. 184 ; his tomb, 185. 

Amanus, Mount, i. 477. 

Amasis. his character, i. 108 ; his revolt, 
ii. 211 ; defeats Apries. 217 : his golden 
footpan. 222 ; his prosperity, 224, 325 ; 
his Phil-Hellenism, 230 ; his marriage, 
230 ; his offerings, 281 ; conquest of 
Cyprus, 234 ; reign, 825 ; quarrel with 
Persia, 831 ; death, 337 ; treatment of 
^ \^ Vx>d^ « ^"^ \ \i\& letter to Polycratefl, 
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reception of Solon, L 139; 
ce with Crcesus, 172. 
i Persian, iii. 120; besieges 
[6; his stratagem, 147; re- 
ittack Cyrene, 148; recalled 
des. 148. 
i. 254. 256. 
IS, iii. 260.' 

tory of the, iii. 79 ; iv. 328 ; 
'orpata by the Scythians, iii. 

16. 

iv. 246. 247, 331. 391, 394. 
7, 26>?. 275. 
, iv. 131. 
167. 
►9. 

r. 215; her cruelty. 86; her 
the wife of Masistes, 381. 
i. 415. 
'1. 
Amun. i. 147 ; ii. 35, 39. 65, 

, ii. 344; attacked by Per- 

3 : their position, iii, 130 ; 

:, Etearchus, ii. 41. 

ttua, iv. 348, 350, 359. 

i. 263. 

14. 

ape, iv. 83. 

, ii. 401; oracle at. i. 147, 

iv. 301. 

iv. 235. 

J, ii. 378, 

, iv. 137. 

ic league, ii. 230; iii. 218; 

4, 152. 

IS, ii. 401 ; iv. 68. 

L158. 
tus, iii. 414. 
I. 242. 
f, 234. 

,*ii. 67 ; iii. 216, 364. 
md of. ii. 479. 

ii. 295. 
let, her numerous edifices, 

., ii. 299. Amunoph II., 
mnoph IIL, his conquests, 

king of Macedon, son of 
7. 305 ; Persian embassy to, 
flfers Anthemus to Hippias, 
yntas II., king of Maciedon, 
lyntas of Asia, iv. 302. 
jyths, iv. 53. 168. 207. 
Wise, iii. 414. 
i. 328. 342. 
i.76. 

story of, iiL 56. 
.423. 



APHBODIBIAS. 

Anactorians, iv. 331, 391, 394. 

Anagyrus, iv. 275. 

Anammelech. i. 502. 

Anaphes, iv. 49. 215. 

Auaphlystus, iii. 73. 

Anaua, iv. 26. 

Anaxander. iv. 139. 

Anaxandrides, kin^ of Sparta, i. 162 ; 

his two wives, iii. 201 ; his children, 

201 ; iv. 140. 
" , ancestor of Leotychides, 

iv. 298. 
Anaxilaiis of Rhegium. iii. 346; iv. 114. 
Anchimolius. his expedition against 

Athens, iii. 219 ; his tomb, 220. 
Andreas, iii. 413. 
Andrians in Xerxes' fleet, iv. 257 ; their 

reply to Themistocles, 287. 
Androbulus, iv. 97. 
Androcratcs, iv. 325. 
Androdamas, iv. 268, 370. 
Andromeda, l 123; iv. 49. 103. 
Androphagi or Cannibals, position of, 

iii. 14, 75 ; manners of, 77 ; refuse to 

help the Soythiuns, 83 ; their country 

traversed by Darius. 86. 
Andros, iii. 23, 195; siege o^ iv. 287; 

siege raised. 292. » 
Aneristus, 1. father of Sperthias, iv. 93 ; 

2. son of Sperthias, 95 ; i. 77. 
Angites, river, iv. 79. 
Angrus, river, iii. 37. 
Animals, Egyptian veneration for, ii. 93 ; 

burial of, 96 ; of Africa, iii. 140, 141. 
Anopiea, iv. 146. 
AntaccBi, iii. 40. 
Antagoras, iv. 362. 
Antandrus, iii. 191 ; iv. 35. 
Anthela, iv, 122. 136. 
Anthemus. iii. 247. 
Anthylla. ii. 139. 
Antichares. iii. 202. 
Anticyra. iv. 135. 144. 
Antidorus. iv. 224. 
Antiochus, iv. 337. 
Antipater. iv. 82. 
Antiphemus, iv. 105. 
Antiquity, pretensions of various tribes 

to, ii. 1. 
Ants, Indian, ii. 408. 
Ann, the Assyrian God, i. 485. 
Anysis, a king of Egypt, ii. 184. 
, one of the Egyptian nomes, ii. 

215. 

, a city of Egypt, iL 184. 

Anysus, iv. 70. 

Aparytce, account of, iv. 176. 

Apaturia, i. 2.30. 

AphetiB. iv. 132. 220, 221. 

AphidnsB. iiL 402 ; iv. 294, 360. 

Aphrodisias, iii. ill. 
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APHTHIS. 

AphthiB, ii. 215. 

Aphytis, iv. 84. 

Apia, iii. 43. 

Apidaniis, iv. 90, 134. 

Apis, an Egyptian town, ii. 23. 

Apis, an Egyptian god, ii. 200; identi- 
fied with Epaplms, 206; appearance 
of, 354 ; burial-place of. 356. 

8tel». i. 392 ; ii. 319, 320. 323. 

Apollo, his oracles ; at Delphi, 1. 148 ; 
iv. 236, &c. ; at AbsB, i. 147 ; iv. 300 ; 
at BranchidflB, i. 147, 236 ; ii. 208; at 
Patara, i. 256 ; at Ptoiim, iv. 301 ; 

. his worship at Thomax, i. 164; at 
Thebes as I8menian.l51, 183 ; in Asia 
as Triopian. 228 ; near Acrsephia as 
Ptoan. iv. 301 ; at Sparta, iii. 366 ; 
identified with the Egyptian Horns, 
ii. 191. 204; with the Scythian 
CEtosyrus, iii. 42 ; tale of his flaying 
Marsyas, iv. 24 ; of the introduction of 
his worship at Metapontum, iii. 11 ; 



of his invocation by Croesus, i. 180; 

to the reproaches of 

Crcesus, 182. 



of his reply 



Apollonia, 1. a town on the Euxine. iii. 
68 ; 2. a town on the Ionian Gulf, iv. 
372. 

Apollophanes, iii. 348. 

Apollo's fountain, iii. 108. 

Apophis, ii. 35H. 

Apries, hia roign, ii. 210; death, 218; 
conquests, 324 ; war with Nebucliad- 
nezzar, i. 423 ; Iiis daughter Nitetis, ii. 
332. 

Apsynthians, iii. 352 ; iv. 386. 

Arabia, ita phyKi(*al geography, i. 475 ; 
reaches tlie Me<literrunean, ii. 334; 
one of tlie extreme regions of the 
oartli, 411 ; exlinles a sweet odour, 
415 ; its soil, 13 ; positioti. iii. 29 ; 
extends into Africa, ii. 9, 207. 

Arabian Gulf, position and size, ii. 1 1 ; 
joined by a canal to the Nile, 207 ; 
ships built on it by Necos, 208. 

Arabians, their good faith, ii. 335 ; mo<lo 
of talking oaths, 335 ; worship, i. 
217; ii. 272; customs, i. 336; ii. 411, 
414 ; allow Ciunbyses to i)a8s through 
their country, 337 ; pay Darius an 
annual gift, 404; serve in army of 
Xerxes, iv. 54, 62 ; Sennacherib then* 
king. ii. 188. 

Arabian spices, ii. 411 ; sheep, 415. 

Aram-Naliaraim, its physical geography, 
i. 470 ; signification of the word, 470. 

Arad, i. 121. 

Aradus, i. 479 ; iv. 70. 

Ararat, its true position, iv. 204. 

Ararus, iii. 36. 
Arae, i. 448. 



ABQIVE8. 

Arazes, L 275 ; iii. 8, 28. 

Arbaoea. i. 83(1, 335. 

Arcadia, i. 161 ; iii. 209. 295. 

Arcadians, attacked by Spaiiaiifl, L 161; 
iii. 275; asaist the MeMeniaiia, 295; 
incited to attack Sparta by Cleomanefl, 
876 ; send troom to TbenrnqiTUB, if. 
138 ; famish a few deBerten to Xene^ 
231 ; send troops to Plotsa, 880; of 
Pelasgic race, i. 229 ; aboriginsl 
inhabitants of the Peloponnese, ir. 
260. 

Arceanus, i. 412. 

Arcesilaiis I., iii. 110. j 

II.. iii. 114. 

IIL, expelled firom Cyrenc^ J 

iii. 116; recovers his throne, US; / 
murdered, 118; the king who gab* | 
mitted to Gambyses, 118. 
rV.. in. 117. 



Archander. 1. an Egyptian towxi,iL 139; 
2. the son of Phthius, 189. 

Archelai, iii. 225. 

Archelaiis, iv. 139. 

Archestratidas, iv. 370. 

Arehias, 1. father of Samius, ii. 374; 
2. son of Samius, 375. 

Archidumus, king of Sparta, iii. 375. 

, ancestor of Leotychides, 

iv. 298. 

Archidice, ii. 181. 

Archilochus, i. 130. 

Ardericca, 1. on the Euphrates, i. 258; 
2. in Cissia. iii. 409. 

Ardomanes, ii. 387, 507. 

Ardys, i. 131, 297. 

AreojMigus, iv. 249. 

Argades, iii. 223. 

Argadeis, iii. 222, 305. 

Argceus, iv. 305. 

Arganthonius. i. 239, 240. 

Arge and Opis, story of, iii. 24. 

Argeia, iii. 362. 

Argiluft, iv. 80. 

Argiopius, iv. 350. 

Argippieans, iii. 18. 

Argives, their ancient superiority over 
the other Greeks, i. 122: iv. 102; 
extent of their dominion at one time, 
i. 176; their eminence in music, ii. 
428 ; contend with Spurta for the pos- 
session of Thyrea, i. 177 ; aadat Fii>i^ 
trutus as mercenaries, 157 : war with 
Clisthenes of Sicyon, iii. 224; awifct 
Kgina against Athens, 238 ; attacked 
by Cleomenes, 378 ; suffer a great hx», 
381 ; contend with their own slajw* 
382 ; Argive volunteers aid Egiw, 
388 ; refuse to aid the Greeks agian«t 
Xerxes, iv. 102, 103; make a treaty 

. m\Xi^6rLs»,V\^\ dealinga with Mw 
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. 317; assist Tegeans against 
, 839 ; assist Athenians at Tana- 
9 ; send embassy to Artaxerxes, 
beir mythic war against Thebes, 
their supposed relationship to 
irsians, 103; their tribes, iii. 
nstoms, i. 177 : iii. 239. 
ils to Colchis from Aphet», 
; driven to Lake Tritonis, iiL 

tic expedition, L 123; iii. 98, 

stival of Juno at, i. 140 ; cele- 
by Homer, iii. 223 ; settlement 
rians at, 270 ; threatened by 
Bnes, 378 ; Greek embassy to, 

68, iv. 215. 

tion. i. 325. 550 ; iv. 49. 
r Herat, i. 553 ; ii. 403 ; account 
166. 
, iii. 60. 
les, iii. 56. 

les, 1. an ancestor of Xerxes, iv. 
3 ; 2. a Persian who fought at 
is, 272. 
iv. 133. 
u. 20. 161. 
ea, i. 41 ; iii. 10. 
i, iii. 9. 20 ; ii. 418. 
tua, iv. 359. 

dus, 1. a son of Darius, iv. 216 ; 
other of Artyphius, 218. 
igend of, i. 134, 135. 
I, iii. 418. 
. 232. 

i-as of Miletus, attacks Naxos, 
[ ; calls a council, 198 ; revolts 
t Darius and goes to Sparta, 
lis speech, 206 ; dismissed from 
^ 210 ; proceeds to Athens, 213, 
marches on Bardis, 251 ; his 
and death. 265. 

— of Cyme, iii. 93. 199. 

— of Cyzicus, iii. 93. 

of Proconnesus, i. 41 ; his ac- 
of the Scyths, iii. 9 ; story of, 

• of Corinth, iv. 95. 
3, portrayed by Herodotus, i. 
lis address to Themistocles at 
is, iv. 2G5 ; exploits at Salamis, 

lies, iii. 376. 

prus, iii. 259. 

mus, father of Eurysthcnes and 

«, iii. 99, 273, 362 ; iv. 140, 298. 

,iv. 152,359. 

3US, and the oracle, i. 237. 
iton. iii. 213, 402, 411. 
ds,i. 155; iii. 333. 



ARTAFHERirBB. 

AristomachoB, iii. 269, 273, 362 ; iv. 140, 
298. 

Ariston, king of Sparta, story of, iii. 369. 

, king of Byzantium, iii. 93. 

Aristonice, iv. 96. 

Aristonymus, iii 413. 

Aristophautus^ iii. 372. 

Aristophilides, ii. 432. 

Arizanti, a Median tribe, i. 195. 

Arizus, iv. 60. 

Armaie^ ii. 151. 

Armenia, its physical geography, i. 471 ; 
included in the empire ot Darius, il 
402. 

Armenians, colonists of the Phrygians, 
iv. 58, 206; adjoin on the Cilicians, 
iii. 206 ; included in the troops of 
Xerxes, iv. 58 ; export wine to Baby- 
lonia, L 268 ; their boats, 268. 

Arrow-heads of flint, iv. 55. 

Arpoxaia, iii. 4. 

Arsamenes, iv. 54. 

Arsames, 1. son of Ariaramnes, i. 279 ; 
iv. 12, 150, 213 ; 2. son of Darius, 55, 
216. 

Artaba, i. 264. 

ArXabanus dissuades Darius fW)m attack- 
ing the Scythians, iii. 62 ; opposes the 
invasion of Greece, iv. 9; colloquy 
with Xerxes, 14 ; second colloijuy, 38 ; 
sent back to Susa, 41 ; his family, 218. 

Artabates, iv. 53. 

Artabazanes, iv. 215. 

Artabazus, iv. 53 ; accompanies Xerxes 
to the Hellespont, 295 ; besieges 
Potidaea, 295 ; dissuades Mardonius 
from engaging at Platiea, 342 ; quits 
the field without fighting, 355 ; his 
return and route to Asia, 369. 

Artaca, iii. 10, 351. 

Artachsees, iv. 20, 81. 

ArtachiBus, 1. the father of Artayntes, 
iv. 297 ; 2. the father of Otaspes, 51. 

Artnans, iv. 48. 

Artieus, 1. the father of Artachsses, iv. 
20 ; 2. the father of Azaues, 53. 

Artamnes, iv. 214. 

Artanes, iv. 217. 

Artaphemes, 1. son of Hystaspes, made 
satrap of Sardis, iii. 191 ; aids Arista- 
goras against Naxos, 195 ; receives i^i 
embassy from Athens, 229 ; threatens 
Athens, 248 ; saves the citadel of 
Sardis, 251 ; takes measures to put 
down the revolt, 264 ; his speech to 
HistifBus, 335 ; puts Histiseus to death, 
349 ; meaning of his name, 445 ; half- 
brother of Darius, iv. 218 ; 2. son of 
the former, goes with Datis to Mara- 
thon, iii. 389, 409 ; commander of the 
Lydlana \uid«x ^•&rL<&^ Vn . ^%. 
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ARTAXEBZES. 

Artaxerxea, iii. 392; meaning^ of the 
term. iii. 446 ; sends gifts to descendants 
of Miiscames, iv. 75 ; embassy sent to 
him by the ArgiTes, 104 ; called Lon- 
gimanus, 217. 

Artayctos, iv. 59 ; his impiety, 385 ; his 
pnnisliment, 886. 

Artaj^nto, iv. 217. 381. 

Artayntcs. iv. 267, 380. 

Artazostio, iii. 358 : iv. 216. 

Artembares, 1. a Median noble, L 204 ; 
2. a Persian noble, iv. 388. 

Artemisia, portrayed by Herodotus, i. 
109 ; assists Xerxes, iv. 70 ; her advice 
to him at Salamis, 258 ; her conduct 
there, 270 ; consulted by liim after the 
battle, 282 : entrusted with the care of 
his sons, 282. 

Artemisium, iv. 121 ; Ist battle at, 225 ; 
2nd, 225 ; 3rd, 226. 

Artimpasa, iii. 43, 163. 

Artiscus, iii. 69. 

Artochmes, iv. 58. 

ArtuuteH, 1. father of Bagflpus, ii. 426 ; 
2. sun of Mardoniiis, iv. 367. 

Artybius, and his horse, iii. 258, 

Artyntes, iv. 54. 

Art>T)hiu8, iv. 5^1. 218. 

ArtystoiMf, ii. 399; iv. 55. 213. 

Arnra. ii. 216. 

Aryundos, iii. 119. 

Aryandics, iv. 25. 

AryeiiiH, i. 170. 

Asbystffi. iii. 122. 

Asealon, i. 197, 293 ; its temple. 198. 

Aflchy, iii. 17. 

Ashdod. sieges of. i. 388 ; ii 204. 

Ashtarutli. ii. 452. 

Asia, chief tracts of. iii. 27 ; boundaries, 
31 ; meaning of term, 33. 

Asia, wife of Prometheus, iii 32. 

Atfia Minor. itH pliysical and political goo- 
gniphy. i. 314 ; its shaue, 314 ; great 
central plateau. 314 ; lake region. 31 5 ; 
coast tracts. 316 ; western rivers, 318 ; 
plains. 319; fifteen nations. 319. 

Asias, a tribe at Sardis. iii. 33. 

Asiatic costumes, iv. 46, 47. 

Asies. iii. 33. 

Asine. iv. 201. 

Asmucli. meaning of, ii 37. 

Asunides, iv. 124. 

Asopians, iv. 318. 

Asopodorus, iv. 357. 

Atfopus. 1. a river of Boeotia, iii 401 ; iv. 
136. 818, 332. 352 ; 2. a river of Malis, 
iv. 136. 

Asp. the. ii. 104. 

Aspachana. ii. 387. 

Aspatliines, ii. 3^7, 392. 

Aiwa, iv. 83. 



Anea, wild, iv. 62. 

AsMsus, i. 133. 

Aariiar, the supreme God of Ai 
482; of Genesis, 484; his i 
485. 

Asshur-bani-nal, L, i 376 ; U., L 

Asshor^mit-ili, i 398. 

Aashur-nadin, i 414. 

Assyria, boundaries o^ i. 126 ; i 
cities, 251; its fertility, 265; 
logy and histoiy ot 369; dor 
tlie empire, 370; its eariiesl 
373; six monarchs, 374; king 
upper dynasty, 382 ; its decliv 
chronoloj;y of the later kingdo 
its duration and extent, 402; i 
wars, and centralization, 406; 
the &11 of the empire, 408 ; its 
geography, 468; iti gods, 480; 
tion of the word, iv. 51. 

Aaayrian History of Herodotus, i 
25rt. • 

Aasyrian writing, iii 66. 

Asriyriiins, hold empire of Asia, 
attacked by Pniaortes, 195: 
axares, 196: conquered by C 
liK); their king. Sennacherib, 
included in the empire of Dari 
furnish troops to Xerxes, iv. 50 
times called Syrians. 51. 

Astai^us. iii. 224. 

Astarte. i 521 ; ii. 157, 449. 

Aster, iii. 219. 

AstrabacuR. iii. 373. 

Astronomy. Kgvptian. ii 279. 

Atftyages marries Arj'euis. i 17 
ceeds Gyaxares, 199 ; his visio 
discovers Oyrus. 205 ; his cruel 
on Harpogus. 206 : consulis it 
207 ; defeated bv Cyrus. 212 ; 
captivity. 214; liis supposed 
with Durius the Mede, 338; 
with Tigranes. 343. 

Asychis, identified with Sliishak. 
his brick pyramid, 183. 

Ataraiitians. iii. 133. 

Atarbocliis. ii. r»3. 

Atameus, i 2,38 ; iii. 336 ; iv. 35. 

At4Lrgatis. i. 198. 

Atliamas, story of. iv. 135. 

Athenades. iv. 144. 

Athenagoras, iv. 370. 

Athenians, their Hterati, i 16 ; tl 
racter by Herodotus, 104 ; th« 
quity. iv. Ill; fixity of abod 
tiieir Pelasgic origin, i l.i3; i 
iv. 246 : tliuy were lonians, i 2 
their preseneo at Troy. iii. 301 ; 
328 ; their war with the Ama 
828; tlieir reception of fugiti 
laibv^T^ \vi. ^IW't \iUi;ax behavioc 
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ATHENS. 

ho fortified the Acropolis, 
their increase in power on 
on of free institutions, 233; 
ts at the time of the Persian 
, 96 ; tlieir conduct at Artemi- 
; at Salamis, 275; at Platcea, 
350, 357 ; at Mycal^ 377, 
take Sestos, 386 ; their war 
Peloponnesians, 360; with 
ians, 361 ; with the Gaiys- 

condition in the time of 
- 154; altar of the twelve 
. 7 ; tyrants expelled from, iii. 
er Clisthenes, 221 ; its caste 
222 ; its tribes altered, 225 ; 
ursed," 227; war wilii the 

233; attempt to seize the 
37; its population, 249; ob- 
r its early history, 300; its 
dition and origin, 301 ; first 
:e in history, 302 ; Ionian mi- 
03 ; the four tribes, 221, 305 ; 
iivisions, 306 ; aristocratic 
)9; Eupatrid assembly, 311; 

estabhshed, 313; laws of 
15; Cylon's revolt, 227, 315; 
Ion, 318 ; under Pisistratus, i. 

334; attacked by Spartans 
ichimolius, 219; attacked by 
», 220; resists him, 228; 
d by a Peloponnesian army, 

escape, 231 ; defeats Chal- 
nd Boeotians, 231 ; wars with 
233, 234; wars with Egina, 
ises to receive back Hippias, 
} Aristagoras, 251 ; withdraws 
3 battle of Ephesus, 253; 
iie fall of Miletus, 345 ; pre- 
Sparta to attack Egina, 361 ; 
the Eginetan' hostages, 376; 
restore them, 384; renews 
witli Egina, 386 ; defeats the 
s, 388; aids Eretria against 
>3; sends army to Marathon, 
tie there, 405 : tlireatened by 
leet, 407 ; in danger from in- 
:«achery, 412; consults the 
oracle about Xerxes, iv. 96; 

a maritime power, 100 ; de- 
t the approach of Xerxes, 244 ; 

by him, 249; its acrojKjlis 
rs' Hill, 249; tlie acropolis 
K); reoecupied by Athenians, 
^cts the embassy of Mardonius, 
rdonius takes it,311 ; destroys 
' on quitting Attica, 317. 
; account of, 63. 
i. 289. 

U of, iv. 20, 21, 83. 
»ant, iv. 20; dangerous cha- 



BABTLOWIA,. 

racter of its coast, iii. 359, 390; It. 21. 

Athribis, ii. 215. 

Athrys. iii. 36. 

Atlantes, iii. 134. 

Atlas, Mount, iii. 134. 

Atlas, river, iii. 36. 

Atoflsa, ii 386, 399, 429 ; iv. 3, 213. 

Atropatene', i. 472. 

Attaginus, banquet of, iv. 319 ; demanded 
by the Greeks, 368 ; makes his escape, 
369. 

Attic tribes, iiL 223 ; measures, 366. 

Ilttica, its three districts, i. 155 ; iii. 236 ; 
333 ; the primitive country of the olive, 
235 ; not suited generally for the move- 
ments of cavalry, iv. 318 ; invaded four 
times by the Dorians, iii. 231. 

Atyad®, i. 287. 

Atj-B, 1. son of Croesus, i. 143; 2. son of 
Manes, 127, 187 ; iv. 58; 3. fether of 
Pythius, iv. 24. 

AuchatflB, iii. 4. 

Augila, iii. 123. 

Auras, iii. 36. 

Auscbisa), iii. 122. 

Auseans, iii. 127, 139. 

Autesion, iii. 99. 

Autodicus, iv. 368. 

Autonous, iv. 241. 

Auxesia, iii. 235. 

Axius, iv. 86. 

Axus, iii. 105. 

Azanes, iv. 53. 

Azania, iii. 415 

Aziris, iii 107, 121. 

Azotus (Ajshdoil), siege of; i. 197 ; ii. 294. 



Babil, mound of, ii. 477. 

Babylon, topogmphy of, 468; its vast 
size, i. 252, 419 ; ii. 474 ; its walls, i. 
253 ; its plan and defences, 254 ; palace, 
254; temple of Belus, 255; golden 
imago of Bel and treasures, 257 ; plun- 
dered by Xerxes, 257 ; captured by 
Cyrus, 263, 431; its boats. 267; cos- 
tume, 269 ; seals, 269 ; wife sales, 271 ; 
treatment of the sick, 271 ; burial of 
the dead, 272 ; Ichtliyophagi, 274 ; con- 
nexion with £iel-Nimrod, 490 ; gradual 
decay and ruin, 433 ; its present con- 
dition, 434; ii. 474; captured by Da- 
rius, ii. 443. 

Babylonia, its productiveness, i. 266 ; early 
history of^ 351 ; probable date of the 
Chalds^n empire, 353; list of the 
earliest kings, 359 ; peopled from 
Ethiopia, 360 ; general scheme of earlx 
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hifltory, 360; later histoiy, 410; its 
physical geography, 469; gods, 480; 
see Gods. 

Babvlonians, assist Cyaxares against 
Alyattes, i. 1G9 ; fear the growing 
power of the Medes, 258 ; [make alli- 
ance with Crcesus, 172 ; dress of^ 269 ; 
customs, 270 ; invent the sun-dial, 
gnomon, and twelve hours, iL 154; 
revolt from Darius, 439, 494, 503; 
reduced and punished, 443; included 
in the ninth satrapy, 402 ; form part of 
the army of Xerxes, 52, 53; were a 
Semitic race, i. 542. 

Bacalians, iii. 122, note *. 

Bacchiadie, iii. 242. 

Bacchus, identified with Osiris, ii. 64, 
191 : antiquity of his worship in Egjrpt, 
191 ; introduced thenoe into Greece, 
192 ; by Mclampus, 77 ; birth and 
infancy of Bacchus, 191, 414 ; his wor- 
ship in Egypt, 64, 73 ; at Meroe, 35 
at Nvsa, 404 ; l^ the Arabians, 336 
at Olbia, iii 57 ; bv the Geloni, 79 
by the Thracians, 179 ; at Sicyon, 224 
by the Satraj, iv. 78. 

Bacia, oracio of, iv. 228, 2G5 ; fulfilment 
of his proi)hecy, 278, 343. 

Biictra, iii. 339;"iv. 108. 

Buctria, i. 234; included in Persia, ii. 
491, 500; Bareieans placed there, iii. 
149; governed by Maisistes, iv. 283; 
geographical limits, 1G8. 

Buctrians, included in the satmpies of 
Darius, ii. 402; serve in the army of 
XerxcH, iv. 53; chosen by Mardonius 
to remain, 289; engaged at Platsda, 
332 ; ethnic character, i. 553 ; iv. 167. 

Badres, iii. 120 ; iv. 59. 

liagajUH, ii. 426 ; iv. 60. 

Bagasacci^, iv. 218. 

Ball, game of, i. 187 ; ii. 271. 

Banula, river, i, 450. 

Barca, 1. in Africa, founding of, iii. 112; 
site and name, 112 ; captured by Phe- 
retinia, 147; includecl m tlie satrapies 
of Darius, ii. 401 ; 2. in Bactria, iii. 149. 

BiircieauK, give tliemselvea up to Cam- 
byst^s, ii. 389 ; murder Arecsilaiis III., 
iii. 118; acknowledge tlie act as that 
of the nation, 120; besieged by the 
Persians, 146 ; make terms, 147 ; car- 
ried away captive, 147; settled in 
Bactria, 1*49. 

Ikris, ii. 135. 

Bar-Hhem, i. 512. 

BaHileides, iv. 299. 

BaHHOces, iv. 50. See Bagasaces. 

Brtttiada*, dynasty of, iii. 117. 

Biittus, moauiug (►f, iii. lOG; Bdrrov 
<ri\<f>ioyt meaning of, 109. 



Bfdtufl L. ion of FolTmiiMfDit iiL 105: 
parentBge and eaily histaiy, 105; eoi- 
BoltB the Qzaole on his Toioe^ 108; 
■etUea at Plataa, 106 ; nuam to 
Gyrene, 107 ; Tdgna there, 110. 

IL, the Happy, iiL 110; defeiti 

Aprieg, 112. 

UL, the Lame, iii. 114; defrifed 

of his chief privilegee* 116. 
IV., the Fair, iii. 117. 



Beb&yt, temple at, ii 88. 

BecoB, story of. ii. 3, 236. 

Beer, Egyptian, ii. 108. 

Behistun, great inBciiption at, L 125^215; 

ii.490. 
Bel, worship of, L 255, 516. 
Belbina, iv. 295. 
Belesis, i. 338. 
Beleus (Belochus), L 372. 
BeUbua, i. 414. 
Bel-Merodach, i. 515. 
Bel-Kimrod, L 489 ; etymology d, i^h 
BelshaKzar, i. 431. 
Belus, fiither of Ninas, L 127; periapi 

the same as Jupiter Belus, L 2J^ 
Bendamer, river, i. 447. 
Benhadad, i. 380. 
Bemiius, Mount, iv. 304. 
Bemeus, i. 53 ; his chronology, 351, 372. 
Berytus, rock tablet at, ii. 310. 
Bessi iv. 79. 

Bias of Priene, i. 137, 243. 
Bias, brother of Mehunpus, iv. 338. 
Bilta, wife of Bel-Nimrod, i. 495. 
Birds in Egypt, ii. 28 ; used as food, 104. 
Bks-Nimrud, i. 193, 421, 525; ii. 475; 

its present appearance, 481 ; its bmlder, 

485. 
Bisalt«, iv. 80, 290. 
Bisaltes, iii. 348. 
Bisaltia, iv. 80. 
Bisanthe, iv. 95. 
Bi^tonians, iv. 78. 
Bistonis, lake, iv. 78. 
Bitliynia, its position in Asia Minoi; i* 

322. 
Bithynians, originally from Thntce, iv. 

58 ; conquered by Croesiut, i. 138 ; 

served in the army of Xerxes, iv. 58. 
Bito, i. 140. 

Bitumen-s])ring8 at Is, i. 253. 
Black doves, myth of the, ii. 83. 
Boats on the Euphrates, i. 267 ; Egvptian, 

ii. 131, laS. 
Bocchoris, the Wise, ii. 318. 
Bcebois, lake, iv. 90. 
Boeotia, formerly Gadmeis, ii. 78; tra- 
versed by Xerxc»8, iv. 236 ; entere«l l»y 

Mardonius, 310 ; entered by tlie allifj 

Greeks, 322. 
BcDotians, drive out Cadmeians, iii. 214; 
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Attica, 229; defeated, 231; 
le the war, 235; join the Per- 
iy. 236, 256 ; serve at Flataaa, 
ofoim MardoniuB of the change 
n the position of the Athenians 
icedffimonians, 345 ; combat the 
ians, 356 ; protect the Persian 
.356. 
.76. 

J mouth of Nile, ii 23. 
invoked by the Athenians, ivl 

, temple at. L 193 ; elevation of, 

ii 141. 

nes, river, iii. 13, 36, 39. 
nes, town, iii. 58, 59. 
nites, people of Uie city of Borys- 
, or Olbia, iii. 13, 41, 57. 
IB, Cimmerian, iii. 9, 20. 75. 
18, Thracian, iii. 62, 64. 
iv. 86. 87. 
IS, iv. 295. 
1, mound of, i. 357. 
li, oracle o^ i. 147, 183, 236; 
; iii. 198, 344. 
iii. 98, 423. 
I, iv. 77. 

ilgyptian, use oC ii. 183. 
IV. 57. 
river, iii. 37. 
mcient use of, i. 409. 
I, Ai^ve and Eginetan, iii. 239. 
ium, iii. 73. 
iv. 57. 127. 
iii. 189 ; iv. 20, 302. 
, ii. 87, 95. 186; the temple of; 
;he nome of, 215. 
-. an Egyptian goddess, ii. 186, 
H. 243. 

mouth of Nile, ii. 23. 
[edian tribe, i. 195, 349, 539. 
iu. 16, 78. 
. 93, 94. 
229. 

[edian tribe, i. 195. 
feast of Isis at, ii. 88 ; the nome 
{. 

IS. iii. 205. 
87 ; temple at, 201. 
ku CherHonese, i. 248. 
ii. 128. See Papyrus, 
mi. iii. 97. 191. 254. 351 ; iv. 370. 



ifi, 1. of Asia, iv. 59, 191. 401 ; 2. 
ica; iii. 122. 
i. 80, 363. 



CANALS. 

Oabyles, ill 123. note '. 

Oadmeian characters, ill 216. 

victory, l 241. 

Gadmeiana, i. 153 ; iii. 214. 217 ; iv. 328. 

Cadmus, son of Agenor. ii. 78 ; iii. 101, 
214. 217. 

. son of Scythas, iv. 112, 

Cadyti8,i.418; 11208,334. 

Cfeneus, iii. 242. 

CaicuB, river, i. 318 ; iv. 34 ; plain of; iii. 
349 

Calacta, iii. 345. 

Calah, i. 377. 381, 468. 

Calami, iv. 373. 

Calautian Indians, ii 405. 

Calaorians, ii. 215, 216 ; iv. 833. 

Calatians, ii. 364. 

Calchas, iv. 68. 

CaM Acte, iii. 345. 

Calendar, Egyptian, ii. 114. 

Callatebus, iv. 27. 

Calliades, iv. 249. 

Callias of Elis. iii 203. 

of Athens, son of Hipponicus, iv. 

104. 

of Athens, son of PhsBnippas, iii. 

410. 

Callicrates, iv. 359. 

Callimachus, iii. 405. 

Callipedse. iii. 12. 

Calliphon. ii 424. 

Callipolis. iv. 106. 

Calliste, iii. 101. 

Calycadnus, i. 317. 

Calydna, iv. 71. 

Calynda, i. 246 ; iv. 269. 

Camarina, iv. 107. 

Cambyses L, iv. 209. 

II., father of Cyrus, i. 147, 200 ; 

iv. 212. 

III., son of Cyrus, ii. 1 ; his 

expedition against Egypt, 327, 332; 
his ti^atment of Psammenitus, 341, 
and of the corpse of Amasis, 343 ; his 
embassy to Ethiopia, 346; his expe- 
dition. 351; his attack on the Aju- 
monians. 352; stabs Apis, 355; his 
madness. 356; his various outrages, 
358. 362 : reproaches Prexaspes. 381 ; 
wounds himself. 382 ; final address and 
death. 383; mentioned in Behistun 
Inscription. 492 ; meaning of his name, 
iii. 447 ; his position in the family of 
tiie AchaemenidfiB, iv. 212. 

Cameirus, i 228. 

Camels, i 175 ; ii. 409; iv. 62, 86. 

Camicus, iv. 117. 

Camps, ii. 157. 

Campsa. iv. 85. 

Cana, Mount, iv. 34. 

Canals, dug by Sesostris, ii. 153 ; canal 
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to the Bed Sea, 207 ; commenced by 
Rameses II. ; attempt to re-open it by 
Necho, 205, 322 ; iii. 28 ; Babylonian 
canals, i. 469. 

Canastneum, Cape, iv. 84. 

Candac^ ii. 36, 39.^ 

Gandaules of Lydia, i. 127. 

of Caria, iv. 70. 

Cannibals, ii. 407. 

Ganobic moutb of Nile, ii. 23, 158, 229. 

Canobus, ii. 20, 139. 

Cantons of lower and upper I^gypt, ii. 
214. 

Caphareus, Cape, iv. 222. 

Cappadocia, i. 166 ; invaded by Croesus, 
167. 

Cappadocians, their geographical posi- 
tion, i. 323 : their ethnical character, 
536; not Semitic, 542; included in 
the satrapies of Darius, ii. 401 ; formed 
part of tlie army of Xerxes, iv. 57; 
called Syrians by the Greeks, i. 166. 

Captive Egyptians, ii. 151. 

Captives, how treated by Assyrians, i. 
405; by Persians, ii. 341, 467; by 
Scythians, iii. 45; by t!»e Tauri, 75; 
their ransom among the Greeks, 232, 
381. 

Car, i. 245. 

CarciriitiH, iii. 41, 73. 

Gardamylc, iv. 261. 

Cardia, iii. 351; iv. 44, 384. 

Carduchi, i. 474. 

Carenus, iv. 120. 

Carian girls, story of, i. 230. 

Jupiter, i. 245 ; iii. 221. 

Carians, i. 244 ; submit to Harpagus, 
248 ; position in Asia Minor, 244 ; llieir 
etlinic character, 549 ; taken into i^ay 
by pKammetichus, ii. 198; fight against 
Cambyses in Egyjjt, :i38; included in 
the satrapies of Darius, 400; revolt 
from the Persians, iii. 254 ; nttaeked 
by Daurises, 263 ; conquered, 348 ; fur- 
nish ships to Xerxes, iv. 68 ; solicited 
to revolt by Themistoeles, 228, 229; 
their inventions, i. 244; dress, iii. 239; 
language, i. 246 ; often employed as 
mercenaries, ii. 200. 

Carina, iv. 35. 

Ciirius, i. 245. 

Ciirnianiftus, i. 552. See Gcrmanians. 

Canieiun festival, iv. 141. 

('arimthus, island, ii. 368. 

<>ari)is, river, iii. 37. 

Cartilage, ii. 344. 

Curtliagena, ii. 41. 

Cirtliaginians, help the "TyrrheniaTis 
against the Phocajans, i. 24'l ; threat- 
ened by Cambyses, ii. 346; invade 
Hicily, iv. 113. 



CHALCEDOHUJn. 



Caiyanda, iii. 31. 

Carystians, bribe Themistoclfls, iv. 2S8; 

their lands lavaged, 292; war vith 

Athens, 378. 
Caiystus, iiL 23 ; captured by the Po^ 

sians, 393. 
Casambas, iii 376. 
Casius, Mount, ii. 6, 207, 334. 
CasmeniB, iv. 107. 
Caspatyrus, iL 408 ; iiL 31. 
Caspeiri, iv. 177. 
Caspian Sea, L 276 ; iiL 28. 
Caspians, iv. 53, 170, 190. 
Cassandanc, ii. 1, 333. 
Cassia, ii. 413. 
Cassiterides, ii. 416. 
Castalian spring at Delphi, iv. 242. 
Caste, iii. 221,306, 368. 
CasthaniBQ, iv. 125. 
Cataracts, ii. 22. 
Catarractes, river, iv. 24. 
Catiari, iii. 4. 
Cats, Egyptian, iL 95. 
Caucasa, hi. 196. 
Caucasus, Mount, L 197; bounds the 

Caspian on the west, 276 ; limit of the 

Persian rule, ii. 405. 
Caucons, i. 230 ; iii. 102. 
Caunians, i. 244, 246, 251, 549 ; position 

in Asia Minor, 319 ; iii. 254. 
Caunus, iii. 254. 
Cayster, iii. 251. 
Caystrobius, iii. 9. 
Ceans, at Sahimis, iv. 246 ; on Delphic 

tripod, 391,394. 
Cecrops, iv. 246. 
Celaence, iv. 23. 
Celeas, iii. 204. 
Celts, ii. 44; iiL 37, 152, 156. 
Ceos, in Attica, iv. 2t53. 

, island, iv. 219. 

Cephallenia, iv. 331. 

Cephenians, name of Persians, iv. 48. 

Cepheus, iv. 49, 103. 

Cephissus, river, iv. 234. 

, father of Thyia, iv. 124. 

Ceramic Gulf, i. 248. 

Cercasorus, ii. 20, 22, 139. 

Cercopians, iv. 146. 

Cercuri, iv. 70. 

Ceres, identified with Isis, ii. 87 ; plays 

dice with lihampsinitus, 167 ; rules in 

Hades, J 67 ; her mysti ries, ii. 221 ; iii. 

342; U^mples of, iiL 40,217; iv. 3M, 

374 ; worshipped as Auxesia in Egina, 

iii. 235; her worship at Eleusis, iv. 

256. 
Chalccdon, iii. 97, 191. 
Chalcedonians, called " blind " by Mega- ' 

bazus, iii. 97; remove to Mesemhna, 

351. 
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CHALCIDEAN8. 

IDS of Euboea, their war with 
, iii 251 ; attack Athens, 230 ; 
d by the Athenians, 232 ; pre- 
Artemisiom, iv. 219 ; at Salamis, 
it Plataoa, 331; inscribed on 
c tripod. 391, 394. 
— of Thrace, iv. 295. 
ii.230. 

IS, i. 255, 257 ; early histoiy of, 
leir Turanian origin, 529 ; serve 
army of Xerxes, iv. 51; see 
nia. 

, iv. 85. 

, reduced by Ctobsus, i. 138; 
n, 323; serve (?) in army of 
; iv. 58. 
»,ii99. 
, iv. 235. 
.471. 
, ii 181. 
I. ii. 436. 
. iv. 298. 

their ancient use, iii. 139. 
f Latnpsacus, i. 32, 35, 36. 
IS, i. 19. 
us, iii 251. 
omer, i. 355, 365. 
, island, ii. 203. 
, city, ii. 125 ; nome, 213. 
river, i. 460. 

i 169 ; his causeway and pyra- 
170; identified with Suphis, 

1, ii 175 ; his pyramid, 175. 

8, iv. 59. 

ii. 254; iv. 70, 224. 

sc, Thracian, under Miltiades 

Qrpselus, iii. 352; under Mil- 
jon of Cimon, 356 ; iv. 384. 
— , Rugged, iii. 73. 
kelp Miletus, i 133; surrender 
s, 237 ; refuse to sell the (En- 
240; refuse to give Histiseus 
ii. 348 ; at the battle of Lade, 
xluced by Histiaeus, 348; sub- 
Persians, 350 ; send ambassadors 
tychides, iv. 299 ; received into 
e after Mycale, 379. 
iv. 314. 

155 ; iii. 371 ; iv. 155. 
225. 

, river, i. 260; iii. 208, 212; 
ig of, iii. 447. 

iu. 394. 

B, iii. 225. 

, i. 17. 

iv. 118. 

ians, i. 554 ; iv. 53, 163. 

J, i 176. 

^iv. 45,78. 

169 ; its position in Asia Minor, 

IV. 



CLEOMEKES. 

319; its divisions, ii 44; its bound- 
aries, iii. 211. 

Cilicians, . not reduced by Croesus, i. 
138; included in the satrapies of 
Darius, il 401 ; border on Gappadocia, 
iii. 206; engaged in battle of Lade, 
337 ; serve m the fleet of Xerxes, iv. 
67; lose ships at Artemisium, 225; 
their ethnic character, i. 540 ; their 
name of Hjrpachsei, iv. 67. 

CiUx, iv. 67. 

Cilia, i. 231. 

Cimmeria, iii. 8. 

Cimmerian Bosphorus, iii 9; <ae Bos- 
phorus. 

Cimmerians, their ravages in Asia, i 298 ; 
their ejection, 132; settle at Sinope, 
iii 9 ; their early history and geogra- 
phical locality, ili. 8, 150 ; identical 
with Cymry ; language unknown, 154 ; 
their migrations, 155; their modem 
represenfittives, 156. 

Cimon, father of Miltiades, iii 352 ; miir^ 
dered by the Pisistratid©, 397. 

Cimon, son of Miltiades, iii 421 ; iv. 76. 

Cmdys, iii. 261. 

Cineas, iii. 219. 

Cinnamon, ii 414. 

Cinyps, river, iii. 125, 202; fertility of 
the Cinyps-region, 145. 

Circumcision, ii. 52 ; its antiquity, ii. 147 ; 
modem use, 147 ; iv. 182. 

Cissio, general description, i. 469 ; in- 
cluded in the empire of Darius, ii. 402 ; 
adjoins the Matieni, iii. 206; Susa 
its capital, 212; its town, Ardericca, 
409. 

Cissian gates of Babylon, ii, 443. 

Cissians, Cushites or EtJiiopians, i 469 ; 
serve in the army of Xerxes as foot- 
men, iv. 49 ; as horsemen, 61 ; defeated 
at ThermopylflB, 143. 

CithsBron, iv. 97 ; occupied by the Greeks, 
322, 325 ; passes of, 318, 341. 

Cius, iii 263. 

Clii2»menic, i 225; attacked by Aly- 
uttcs, 132 ; taken by Artaphemes and 
Otanes, iii 264, 

Cleades, iv. 368. 

Cleauder of Phigalea, iii. 382. 

of Sicily, 1. son of Pantares, 

iv. 106 ; 2. son of Hippocrates, 107. 

Cleobis and Bito, i 140. 

CleodsBUs, iii. 269 ; iv. 140. 298. 

Cleombrotus, iii. 201 ; commands at the 
Isthmus, iv. 259 ; dies, 316 ; his son, 
Pausanias, iii. 60 ; iv. 315. 

Cieomenes, ii. 438 ; son of Anaxandridas, 
iii. 201 ; his reception of Aristagoras, 
205 ; aids Isagoras. 226 ; expelled from 
Atliena, 11% \ \^ %\A ^^^^Kk&ssQ.^^J£l^ \ 
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visits Egina, 361 ; quarrels with Dema- 

ratus, 3G8 ; bribes tlio oracle, 372 ; at- 
tacks the Eginetans a second time, 376 ; 

his flight and death, 377 ; his war with 

Argos, 878 ; his drunken habits, 383 ; 

his madness, 201, 377, 383. 
Cleonaj, iv. 20, 
Clepsydra, ii. 281. 
Clinias, his family, iv. 227. 
Clidthenes of Athens, his policy, iii. 221, 

225 ; goes into exile, 228 ; recalled, 

229 ; his legislation. 328. 
• of Sicyon, his war with Argos, 

iii. 223 ; his religious changes, 224 ; 

his new arrangement of the Sicyonian 

tribes, 225 : his mode of marrying his 

daughter, 413, 417, 
Clytiads, iv. 337. 
Cnidians, colonists from IjficedflBmon, i. 

248 ; submit to Harpagus, 249 : their 

friendship with the Tarentincs, ii 433 ; 

save some Cyreneans, iii 118. 
Cnidus, i. 228, 249. 
Cucethiis, iii. 386. 
Cnossian. ii. 423. 
O)l)on, iii. 372. 
C'oiirus, last king of Athens, iii. 303 ; his 

sonrf, iv. 374. 

• , sou of IMelantbus, i. 230. 

Coenyra, iii. 3G0. 

Goes, iii. 72, 181. 190. 

Coini>(l money, i. 187: history of, 563: 

eouis of Arjiindos, iii. 119; iv. 26; of 

Darius, iv. 25. 
Colffius, iii. 104.' 
Coluxais, iii. 4, 5. 
Colcliians, identified with Egj'ptians, ii. 

147 ; their Ilamitic clianioter, i. 534 ; 

furnish annual gifts to Darius, ii. 405 ; 

serve in army of Xerxes, iv. 59 ; geueral 

account of, 184. 
CulchL?, i. 12:^. 
Coliast, iv. 278. 

Colo])h()n, i. 225 ; taken by Gyges, 131. 
Ooloplionians, excluded from the Apa- 

turia. i. 230 ; seize Smyrna, 231. 
Colossa), iv. 26. 
Cokwsal monuments, i. 184 ; erected by 

ISesostris, ii. 155. 
Coloured races, ii. 146. 
Combreia, iv. 85. 
Compsjitus, river, iv. 78. 
Coniawi, iii. 219. 
Conspirators, Pei-sian, ii. 387, 507. 
Contiidcsdus, river, iii. 68. 
Copais, l^ake, iv. 301. 
Copper mines, ii. 350. 
Corcyru, founded by Corinth, ii. 370. 
Corcyrasan boys, ii. 369. 
Corcyr/eans, kill liyeophron, ii. 373 ; 
pimiishcd by Periandot, ^6^ \ «\axv^ 



aloof in the war with Xerxei^ It. 
116. 

Coressus, iii 251. 

Corinth, works of art at, 11. 216 ; history 
of, iii. 245. 

Corinthians, govcmed by the Baoehiads, 
iii. 241 : ruled then bj tyrants, Cyp^ 
lus, 245; Periander, i 133; ii. 969; 
iii. 245 : quarrel with Corcyneans, u. 
370 ; join in siege of Samos, ii 369; 
refuse to engage the Atlienians, iii 
230 ; oppose the war, 241 ; aid the 
Athenians against Egina, 387 ; seod 
troops to ThermopyliB, iv. 139 ; send : 
ships to Artemisium, 219 ; to 8alaini^ 
245 ; their conduct in the battle, 275; 
send troops to Platsea, 330; absent 
from the Imttle, 356 ; their condiict at 
Mycale, 377, 378 ; respect meehanicd^ 
ii 216 ; tlieir dress, iii 238. 

Corobius, iii 104. 

Coronasa, iii. 233. 

Corsica, i 240. 

Corsicans, iv. 113. 

Corslets, linen, ii. 233. 

Cor}'cian cave at Delphi, iv. 237. 

Corydallus, iv. 145. 

Corys, river, ii. 337. 

Cos, i 228 ; iv. 71. 

Cotya, i. 288 ; iii. 33. 

Cranaans, iv. 246. 

Cranaspes, ii. 425. 

Cmnon, iii. 416. 

Crastias, iii. 203. 

Cnwtis, river, iii. 203. 

Crathis, river, i. 229. 

Creation, Egyptian theory of, ii. 251. 

Cremni, iii. 15, 80. 

Creston, i 153. 

Crestonia, iv. 86. 

Cretans, their account of the Carians, i. 
170 ; under Minos, 246 ; ii. 423 : send 
colony to Lycia, i 247 : consulted !>)' 
Therteans, iii. 103 ; a<lvised by tlie 
Delphic oracle not to aid the Greeks j 
iv. 116 ; Cretan pirates, i. 123. 

Crete, misfortunes of, iv. 118. 

Cretines of Rhegium, iv. 114. 

of Magnesia, iv. 131. 

Crinippus, iv. 113. 

Crisajiin plain, iv. 234. 

Crit4llh^ iv. 23. 

Critobulus of Cvrcne, ii. 230. 

of Torono, iv. 295. 

Crius, iii. 361, 376; iv. 274. 

Crobyzi, iii. 36. 

Crocodile, account of, ii 97 ; hononrs paid 
to. 99 ; modes of catching, 99 ; found 
only in the Nile and the Indu$, iii. 31. 

Crocodilopolis, ii. 193. 
\ Ctoasvsa, \ii& ^Ivaiacter by Herodotus I 
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; besieges Ephesos and other 
Yl ; his conquests, 138 ; visited 
U 138 ; loses his son Atys, 142 ; 
oracles, 147, 178, 182; his 
;ent offerings at Delphi, 149, 
i alliances, 171 ; sends an em- 
Sparta, 164 ; inyades Cappa- 
[)5; successful passage of the 
71 ; retreats before Cyrus, 171 ; 
. by him in Sardis, 179; his 
ace from burning, 181 ; his 

Cyrus, 181 ; his message to 
182 ; his numerous offerings, 
vises Cyrus about Sardis, 23^5, 
it Tomyris, 278 ; abstract of hia 
J5 ; his enormous wealth, 307 ; 
of him by Damascenus, 309 ; 
tment by Cambyses, ii. 361. 

1 Mophi, ii. 31. 
r. 85. 

ituation, ii. 432; war with 
iii. 203. 

good physicians, ii. 429 ; 
)emocedes, 432 ; assisted by 

iii. 203; send a ship to 

iv. 247 ; not inscribed at 
f592 ; of Achaean origin, 247. 
fins, ii. 350. 

) character as an historian, i. 
A.88yriaii chronology, 369. 
12 ; E|j;yptian, ii. 255. 

writing, i. 362 ; different 
.66. 

3, iii. 408. 
.259. 
t8. 

n, 519. 

dands, iii. 62. 

son of Phraortes, i. 167 ; dis- 

the Medes, 195 ; attacks 
, 196; his war with the 
8, 198, 333 ; takes Nineveh, 
; his war with Alyattes, 303, 
mds the Median empire, 331 ; 
)uchadnezzar, 337 ; meaning 
me, iii. 448. 

252. 

55, 252. 
s, iv. 70. 
ii. 194, 195. 
. 114. 
. 367, 377. 
.27. 

Babylonian, i. 270. 
. 108. 

iv. 107. 

revolt, iii. 227, 316. 

receive Pactyas, i. 236 ; send 

Mytilene, 237 ; . dismiss their 

i. 199. 

ed Phriconi% i. 231; taken 



CTTHERA. 

by the Persians, iii. 264 ; Persian fleet 
winters at, iv. 297. 

CynaBgyrus, iii. 405. 

Cyncas, iii. 394. 

Cynesians, ii. 44 ; iii. 37. 

Cyniscus, iii. 375. 

Cyno, i. 202, 208. 

Cynosarges, iii. 406. 

Cynosura, iv. 264. 

Cynurians, iv. 260. 

Cypria, ii. 161. 

Cyprus, its early history, ii. 234; sub- 
dued by Amasis, 234 ; submits to tlie 
Persians, 346; included in the satrapies 
of Darius, 401 ; revolts from the 
Persians, iii. 254; attacked by the 
Persians, 256 ; enslaved, 259 ; fur- 
nishes ships at Lade, 337 ; contributes 
to fleet of Xerxes, iv. 66; Cyprian 
races, 67 ; Cyprian custom, i. 274 ; 
Cyprian kings, iv. 67; iii. 258; keys 
of Cyprus. 257. 

Cypsellda), offerings of, ii. 216. 

Cypselus, father of Periander, his history^ 
iii. 244 ; family, 245. 

, father of Miltiades, iii. 352. 

Cyraunis, pitch-weUs of, iii. 143. 

Cyrenaeans, conversation with Etearchus» 
ii. 41 ; early historjr of, iii. Ill ; fa- 
voured by Amasis, li. 230 ; submit to 
Cambyses, 340 ; iii. 119 ; included in 
the satrapies of Darius, ii. 401 ; ^ood 
physicians, 429 ; friends of the Sanuans^ 
iii 104 ; their list of kings, 117. 

Cyrene, settlement at, iii. 109 ; plan of, 
110; customs of, 123; harvest season 
at, 146. 

Cymus, city, iv. 378. 

, hero, i. 242. 

, island, i. 241. 

Cyrus I., iv. 212. 

II., the Great, captures CrcBsus in 

Sardis, i. 173 ; legend of his birth, 200 ; 
education, 204 ; revolts from Astyages, 
209 ; defeats him, 147, 213 ; his reply 
to the lonians, 224 ; receives a Spartan 
herald, 233; proceeds to Agbatana, 
234 : sends Mazares to crufii the 
Lydian revolt, 235 ; extends his domi- 
nion over Ionia, 243; his Ba^lonian 
expedition, 260; diverts the Gyndes, 
261 ; captures Babylon, 430, 434 ; his 
expedition against the Massagetae, 274 ; 
his dream about Darius, 279 ; his death, 
281 ; tomb, 282 ; meaning of the name, 
iii. 448 ; his position in the family of 
the Achaemeuidse, iv. 212 ; his reply to 
Artembares, 388. 

Cythera, island, i. 176 ; temple of Venus 
in, 198 ; judgment of Chilon conceniL- 
ing,iN.155. 
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Cythnians, tend Bhips to Balamie, iy. 

247 ; inscribed on the Delphic tripod, 

391. 894. 
Cythnua, iv. 67. 
Qrtissorus, iv. 135. 
CyzicuB, iii. 10, 55 ; site, 251. 



3>. 

Daans, i. 211. 

Dadicie, account of the, iv. 176; in- 
cluded in the satrapies of Darius, ii. 
402 ; furnish troops to Xerxes, iv. 53. 

Daedalus, iv. 117. 

Dagon, i, 487. 

Dahi, i. 345. 

Damasithymus, iv. 70, 269. 

Damascus, i. 382, 385 ; situation, 450, 
478. 

Damasus, iii. 414. 

Damia, iii. 235. 

Danae, ii. 125 ; iii. 363 ; iv. 48, 103. 

DanauR, ii. 12G, 139 ; iv. 69 ; daughters 
of. ii 234. 

Danube, its course according to Hero- 
dotus, iii. 170. 

Daphnre, ii. 38, 152. 

Daphuiij, iii. 93. 

Dardanians, i. 261. 

Dardamis, iii. 260 ; iv. 37. 

Danes, i. 566 ; iv. 25. 

Darita), ii. 402 ; account of, iv. 191, 

Darius, son of Hy8ta8i)e8. opens the tomb 
of Nitocris, i. 200 ; suspected by Cyrus, 
279 ; his attempt to set up his statue 
before the temple of Vulcan at Mem- 
phis, ii. 155 ; finishes canal of Necos, 
206 ; conspires against Smerdit*, 388 ; 
consults with the other conspirators, 
389 ; his speech in favour of monarchy, 
389 ; becomes king, 398 ; his wives, 
399 ; iv. 403 ; liis revenue, ii. 211 ; 
punishes Intaphemes, 421 ; cured by 
Democodes. 429 ; takes Samos, 433 ; 
takes Babylon, 440 ; his religious fame, 
459 ; liis great inscription at Behistuu, 
490 ; his preparations for invading 
Scythia, iii. 02 : survey's the Euxine, 
63; liis bilingual inscription near By- 
zantium, GO ; his inscription at the 
Teams, 68; crosses the Ister, 71; his 
Scythian campaign, 84, 94 ; receives a 
Bvmlwlic present, 88 ; his punishment 
of Aryandcs^ 119 ; his message to 
Histineiis, 190 ; hears of the burning 
of Sanlis. 254 ; sends Hititiieus to tlie 
coast. 256 ; sends expedition agauist 
Athens and Eretria. 390 ; meaning of 
the name, 448 ; his sons dispute the 



gacoeerioQ, iv. 2 ; his death and 
3; inscriptioD on his aepulcb 
Kakhsh-i-Kustam, 207; his 
history, 216. 
Darius, son of Xerxea, iv. 216, 881. 
Dameh, i. 261. 
Dascyleium, ii. 422 ; iii. 351. 
Dascylus, i. 128. 
Date harvest, iii. 132. 
Datis, expedition ot, iii. 389; hii 
sage to the Delians, 391 ; his c 
of Eretria, 394 ; his defeat at 
thou, 405 ; his vision, 408 ; his re 
Asia, 409; meaning of the name 
Datum, iv. 361. 
Daulians, iv. 236. 
Daurises, iii. 261 ; killed, 263. 
Day, divisions of the, ii. 222, 282. 
Dead Sea, i. 439. 
Debt, law of, in Egypt, ii. 182. 
Deceit situation of, iii. 389 ; ii 

spared by Spartans ; iv. 360. 
Decelus, iv. 360. 
Deinomenes, iv. 100. 
Deioces, i. 190; his existence d 
331 ; meaning of the word, iii. 
Deiphonus, iv. 371. 
Delian lake, ii. 219. 
Delians, their account of the 
borean offerings, iii. 23; fl; 
Datis. 391. 
Delium, iii. 408. 

Delos, visited by Datis. iii. 391 
quake tliere, 392 ; station of th* 
fleet after Salamis, iv. 299, 370 
Delplii, oracle at, receives gif 
Midas and Gyges, i. 130; ct 
by Alyattes. 133, 137; orders 
building of the temple of ] 
Assesia. 133 ; consulted and n 
by Croesus. 148, 178. 182; a 
by Lycurgus, 160; by the S 
162; temple at, burnt and re 
230 ; its answer to the Siphnia 
consulted by Oriuus, iii. 10 
suited by Bathis, iii. 106 ; its ii 
on colonisation, 110 ; conBu 
Arcesilaiis, 116: bribed by 
onidfe, 218 ; by Cleomenes, 3"i 
told the fate of Miletus, 34 
suited by the Dolonci. 352; 
Argivcs, 380; by Glaucus, : 
the Athenians about Xerxes, 
by the Cretans, 116 ; the p< 
commanded to pray to the wu 
attacked by the Persians, 2 
Corycian cave, 238; descrij 
237 ; prodigies at the invi 
Xerxes, 241 ; Delphic trip< 
sketch of, and histor}*, 365; 
of the inscription on. 390. 
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16 Nile, iu 14 ; its extent and 
ormation, 20; number of its 
514. 

I, his jealousT of Gleoraenes, 
368; deposed, 372; story of 
1, 372; flies to Darins, 374; 
onsulted by Xerxes, 75, 142 ; 
with Xerxes about the Spar- 
15; his Olympic victory, iil 

lus, iii. 201, 371. 
, Mount, i. 442. 
8, story of, ii. 427. 
B, i?. 246. 
-, philosopher, i. 60. 

legislation of, iii. 115. 
, iv. 133. 
IS, iv. 149. 
rriting ; see Writing. 

iv. 78. 

18,1211. 

irican, iii 135 ; Indian, ii. 406, 

ythian, iii. 14, 16. 

, i. 152. 

ee HyperacriL 

}S of Cranon, iii. 416. 

!S of Sparta, iii. 375. 

s, iv. 149. 

f use of, in B^U ii- 281. 

T temple at Ephesus, i. 137; 

;d with Bubalbtis or Pasht, ii. 

, 204; her temple at Samos, 

Delos, iil 25 ; at Byzantium, 
r worship by the Thracians, 
' the Pa^onians, 24 ; at Brauron, 

Artemisium, iv. 121 ; in Sa- 
64. 
77. 

7. 256. 
rj ; ii. 277. 
ii. 141. 
i. 377. 
lU. 344. 
iv. 151. 
. ii. 269. 

le, Mount, i. 174. 
i. 160. 

I, of Miletus, i. 32. 39. 
-, the Phocsean, iii. 340; his 
543. 

tianes. iv. 367. 
ii. 67. 79 ; iii. 415. 
iv. 339. 

fVfji4yovs, ii. 437. 
, i. 525. 
lb. i. 134. 
bus, iv. 152. 
20. 

n, ii. 115. 
river, i. 262, 456. 
rer, L 457. 



ECLIPSE. 

Doberes, iii. 184 ; iv. 79. 

Dodona, origin of, ii. 83, 84. . 

Dosanlu, i. 131. 

Dofonci, iii. 352. 

Dolopes, iv. 91. 127. 

Doora, ii 49. 

Dorians, their early migrations, i 153 ; 
iu. 267; their conquest of the Pelo- 
ponnese, 268 ; their place of ingress, 
271 ; time of their invasion, 231, 272 ; 
their settlement at Sparta, 274 ; their 
other Peloponnesian settlements, iv. 
261 ; their occupation of the islands, 
i. 245 ; their settlements in Asia, 229 ; 
Asiatic Dorians conquered by Croesus, 
138 ; famish ships to Xerxes, iv. 68 ; 
Doric tribes, ui. 224; dress, 239; 
valour, iv. 73. 

Doricha, ii. 179. 

Dorieus, his adventures, iii 202; aids 
Crotona, 203 ; death, 205. 

Doris, situation, iv. 233. 

Doriscus, iii 250 ; iv. 23 ; description of^ 
44. 

Dorus, i 152. 

Doryssus, iv. 139. 

Dotus, iv. 57. 

Droco. iii. 315. 

Draughts, ii. 276. 

Dreams, i. 73 

Dropici, i 211. 345. 

Drymus, iv. 235. 

Dryo, i. 4. 

Dryopis, i 153; iv. 234. 

Dualism, Persian, i 348. 

Dumb-trading, iii. 144. 

Durri-galazu, i 358. 

Dymanatas, iii 225. 

Dyme, i 229. 

Dynasties, Egyptian. 1 to 17, ii. 289 ; 
Shepherds, 298; 18 to 22, 298; suc- 
cession of kings from the Apis stelie, 
317; from 23 to 27, 318; Persians, 
327 ; 28 to 31, 328. 

Dyras, river, iv. 136. 

Dysdrum, iii 187. 



Ebony, ii. 405. 

Ecbatana, i. 191 ; colours on its walls 

192 ; see Agbatana. 
Echecrates, iii 242. 
Echemus, iv. 327. 
Echestratus, iv. 140. 
Echeidorus, river, iv. 86. 
Echinades, ii. 11. 
Eclipse of Thales, i 168, 802 ; eclipse at 

the departure of Xerxes from Saidis, 

iv. 31 ; another eclipse, 316. 
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EOONIANB. 

Edonians, iii 181, 261; their country 
crossed by Xerxes, iv. 78 ; contend 
with the Athenians, 361. 

Education at Athens in the time of 
Socrates, i. 5. 

Egosta, iii 204. 

i^gina, island, called anciently ^none, 
lY. 246 ; received the Athenian women 
and children, 244 ; besieged by Atliens, 
361. 

Egina, nymph, iii. 234. 

Eginetans, anciently subject to Epi- 
daurus, iii. 236 ; Dorians, iy. 246 ; war 
with the Samians, ii. 377 ; their com- 
merce, iii 104; ancient feud with 
Athenians, 234 ; join Thebes against 
Athens, 234 ; give earth and water to 
Darius, 361; resist Cleomenes, 362; 
submit to him, 376 ; complain of Leo- 
tychidesat Sparta, 383 ; mil to recover 
their hostages, 386; renew the war 
with Athens, 387 ; defeat the Athenian 
fleet, 389 ; peace made, iv. 101 ; fur- 
nish ships at Artemiidum, 219 ; at 
Salamis, 246 ; in favour of engaging, 
262 ; conduct in the battle, 269, 275 ; 
furnish troops at Platsea, 331 ; in- 
scribed on tlie Delphic .t^pod, 391, 
394 ; their grave at rintiea. 368 ; their 
images of the A'jAcidsd, iii. 284 ; iv. 
255 ; dress of their women, iii. 239 ; 
tlieir offerings after the Persian war, 
iv. 293 ; their great wealth, 364. 

Egypt, formation of its soil, ii. 5 ; size, 
6 ; shape, 9 ; peculiarity of its soil. 
12 ; varying levels, 13 ; different names 
of, 19 ; boundaries, 21 ; full historical 
notice of, 285 ; reduced by Oambyaes, 
340; invaded by Nebuchadnezzar, 
324 ; revolted from Darius, iv. 1 ; re- 
duced by Xerxes, 6. 

Egyptian discoveries, ii. 3 ; twelve gods, 
4 : measures, 6 ; farming, 14 ; birds, 
28, 109; scribes, 31; customs, 46; 
weaving, 46; corn, 49; clothing, 50; 
writing, 50 ; drinking cups, 52 ; habits 
of cleanliness, 52 ; priests' dresses, 53 ; 
food, 65; go<is, 65; chronology, 68, 
189 ; civilisation, 71 ; musical instru- 
ments, 74 : wine, 88 ; veneration for 
animals, 93; food, 107; songs, 111; 
dresses, 113; sacred calendar, 114; 
plants producing oil, 130 ; trees yield- 
ing gum, 132; vessels, 133; kings, 
141; vegetables, 174; twelve kings, 
197 ; oracles, 201 ; art, 203 ; classes, 
212 ; cantons, 213 ; warriors, 216 ; for- 
tifications, 217; mysteries, 220; por- 
trait-painting, 231 ; naval strength, 
234 ; nation of Asiatic origin, 235 ; 
Jaagoago^ 235 ; claa^catvon ol ^«, 



242; writing, 256; games an 
times, 271 ; sdenoe, 278 ; chro 
uncertain, 288; dynutieB, 289: 
shown in the Pyramids, 291 ; it 
with Penis, 328; ships st 
iii. 837; shields and bebu 
128, iv. 65; sailors in the f 
Xerxes, 64; distinguished at 
misium, 226 ; troops at PlatM 
arms, 834. 

Eion. iv. 23, 79, 291. 

Eleous, iv. 19, 385, 387 ; sitoatic 
424. 

Elateia, iy. 235. 

Elho, island, iL 187. 

Elburz, mountains, i. 442. 

Eleans, theur embassy to Pssiu 
209 ; their numerous soothssv 
429 ; demolish the cities of the A 
iii. 102 ; their practice with res] 
mules, 22 ; absent from VUU 
363; yet inscribed on the I 
tripod, 390. 392. 

Elis, an iEtoltan state, iv. 261. 

Eleon, iii. 202. 

Elephants* tusks, iL 405 ; elepbi 
Africa, iii. 140. 

Elephantine', ii. 10, 22 ; Herodol 
32 ; people of, eat crocodile 
quarries at, 226 ; Ichthyophof 
for from, 345. 

Eleusinia, iv. 255. 

Eleusis, situation of, iiL 230 ; Inttl 
i. 139 ; Cleomenes attacks, iii 
tomb of Argives at, iv. 328. 

Eldruri, river, iv. 106. 

Pimbalming, three modes of, ii. IV 

Enarees, i. 198 ; iii. 47. 

Encheleans, iii. 217 ; iv. 343. 

Enchorial writing ; see Writing, 

Eneti, i. 270; iii. 181. 

Engines of war, ii. 311. 

Enianes, iv. 91. 

Enipeus, river, iv. 90. 

Enneacrunus, iii. 422. 

Enomotife, i. 160. 

Eordians, iv. 127.! ' 

Epaphus, the Greek name of i 
200. 

Ephesians, excluded fh)m the A] 
i. 230. 

Ephesus, i. 225; besieged by G 
ians, 300 ; attacked by Groesui 
alluvium near, iL 10 ; distauc 
Bardis, iii. 212 ; Athenians li 
251 ; battle near, 253 ; temph 
194. 

Ephialtes, iv. 144. 

Ephors, their institution, L 161 
power over the kings, iiL 201 ; 
Iiifcurgus, 283; their contium 
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EPICTDES, 

the camp, iv. 362 ; exert an- 
it 438 ; iii. 200 ; their council- 
{2. 

iii. 384. 
IB, war with Periander, iL 372 ; 

Egina, iv. 71 ; quarrel with 
ifl, iii. 236; their worship of 
ind Auxesia, 235 ; other ritea, 
nd shijps to Artemiaium, iv. 
Salamis, 246; furnish troops 
a, 330 ; inscribed on the Del- 
Kxl, 390, 395. 

iv. 71. 
i. 22, 214. 
J8, iii. 414. 

102. 

tory of, iii, 408. 
an Loerians, iii 346. 
iver, iii. 378. 
an, iii. 236. 

if iv. 246; temple of, at 
and myth connected with it» 

e, iii. 250 ; taken by the Per- 

their war with Chalcis, iii. 
1 the lonians in their revolt, 
Tied captive to Susa, 409; 
t Ardericca, 409 ; send sliips 
lisiuin, iv. 217 ; to Salamis, 
nish troops at Plat«Ba, 331 ; 
on the Delphic tripod, 390, 

iver, ii. 416. 

268 ; iv. 246. 
.235. 
ii. 72, 199. 
i. 6. 

18, iL 156. 

1 Ionia, i. 225 ; wars with 
!3 ; furnishes ships at battle 
ii. 338. 

1 BoBotia, iv. 319, 322. 
sea, i. 121, il 11, 
12. 
.14. 

in, i. 397 ; his buildmgs, .396 ; 
■he crown of Babylon, 414. 
1. king of the Ammonians. ii. 
ig of Axus in Crete, iii. 105. 
.217. 
ds, iL 26. 
i. 34 ; gods of, 35 ; under 

rule, 154; productions o^ 
ition, 416. 
dn&^, ii. 141 ; invasion of 

Sabacds, 184. 

of Africa, reduced bv Sesos- 

4 ; receive soldiers of Psam- 

3iB; receive ambassadors of 
\, 348 ; reply to them, 349 ; 



EURTMACHUB. 

strength of their bows, 349 and 357 ; 
their customs, 349; give an annual 
present to Darius, 404 ; serve in the 
army of Xerxes, iv. 54 ; practise cir- 
cumcision, ii. 147; their woolly hair, 
146 ; iv. 55 ; their dress, 54. 
Ethiopians of Asia, L 534 ; included in 
the satrapies of Darius, ii. 403 ; serve 
in the army of Xerxes, iv. 55 ; their 
position and etlmic character, 178. 
Etruria, its colonisation, L 289 ; see Tyr- 

rhenia. 
Etymaudrus, river ; gee Helmend. 

Eualcidas, ilL 253. 

Euboea, iii. 195 ; battle at, iv. 221 ; storm 
off, 225 ; the HoUows, 225 ; Euboic 
talent, ii 403. 

Eucleides, iv. 107. 

Euesperides, iii. 122. 

Euesperites, iii. 145. 

Eumenes, iv. 275. 

Eumenides, temple of, iv. 374. 

Eunomus, iii. 280 ; iv. 298. 

Eunuchs, employed by the Lydians, ii. 
369 ; by the Persians, 402 ; influence 
with the Persian kings, iv. 282. 

Eupalinus, ii. 3^8. 

Euphemidtt, iii. 103. 

Euphorbus, iii. 394. 

Euphorion of Arcadia, iii. 415. 

of Athens, ii. 204 ; iii. 405. 

Euphrates, course of, i. 453; cliangcs 
in its course, 466 ; ran through Baby- 
lon, 254 ; iL 475 ; meaning of the word, 
iii. 448. 

Euripus, iiL 231 ; iv. 119, 125 ; proper 
appUcation of the name, 256. 

Europe, term explained, ii. 70; partly 
unexplored, 416; boundaries ot, iii. 
32. ' 

Europe, L 123 ; iii. 33, 101. 

Europus, iv. 300. 

Euryanax, iv. 316, 349. 

Eurybates, iii. 388 ; iv. 361. 

Eurybiades, commands the fleet at Arte- 
misium, iv. 220 ; bribed by Themisto- 
cles, 221 ; commander at ^lamis, 245 ; 
holds a coimcil of war, 248 ; persuaded 
by Themistocles to summon another 
council, 252; determines to risk an 
engagement, 254 ; receives the prize 
of valour from the Spartans, 294. 

Eurycleides, iv. 220. 

Eurycrates, iv. 139. 

Eurycratidas, iv. 139. 

Eurydam^ iii. 375. 

Eurydemus, iv. 144. 

Euryleon. iii. 204. 

Eurymachus, father of LeontiadeB, iv. 
140. 

, sou of Leontiades, iv, 154, 
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Enryphon or Eurypon, iy. 298 ; ill. 280. 

Eiir\*pylii8, iv. 351. 

Eui^HtlienoB, iii. 100. 268, 280 ; story of, 

803 ; descendants, iv. 140. 
Eurystheus, iii. 208 ; iy. 320. 
Eurytus, story of, iv. 153. 
Euthynus, iv. 378. 
Eutychidcs. iy. 300. 
Euzine, moosuremont of, iii. 05 ; nations 

of, 34. 
EvoBnetiis, iv. 120. 
Evagoras, iii 397. 
Evclthon, iu. 110,254. 
Evenias, storj' of, iv. 371. 
Evil-MerodacL, L 424. 
ExampiBus, iii. 39, 01 ; meaning of, 161. 
Exodus, date of; ii 308. 



Farrah-rud, river, i. 447. 

Festivals, of the Egyptians, ii. 86 ; of the 
Greeks, 1. Apaturiu, i. 230 ; 2. Carneio, 
iv. 141 ; 3. Hyacinthia, 312 ; 4. Olym- 
pia, 141 ; 5. ranionin, i. 230 ; 0. Tbeo- 
phuniu, 150; 7. Thesmoplioria, iii. 
342 ; 8. of Juno at Arp:os, i. 140 ; 9. 
of Diana at Brauron, iii. 423 ; 10. of 
Cybele at Cyzicus, 55 ; fcHtivul at Ba- 
hylon, i. 2()3 : at Samoa; ii. 370 ; at 
Suniuni, iii. 380 ; at Athens, 404 ; Per- 
sian festival, ii. '3'J3 ; Etiiiopian fes- 
tivals in honour of Bacchus, 404 ; 
Bacchic festival of the Budini, iii. 79 ; 
festival of the Auseans, 128; names 
of Greek festivals terminate in tlie 
letter a, i. 231. 

Fire-signals, iv. 125, 311. 

Fish of the Nile, ii. 101 : dried, 108 : 
their habits, 129 ; in I^ako Moeris, ii. 
19G ; in I^e Prasias, iii. 180. 

FlutOH, male and female, i. 132. 

Fortilieation, Egyptian, ii. 217. 

Fountani of the Smi, iii. 131 ; of Ajm)11o 
at Gyrene, 109 ; of Peirentj at Corinth, 
242 ; of Enneacnmus, 422 ; of Gar- 
g}iphia, iv. 325. 

Fi>x-goo*je, ii. 103. 

Furies, temple of, iii, 102; see Eume- 
ludes. 



G. 

Oades, iii. 6. 

(lOdson, iv. 374. 

Galepsus, iv. 83. 

Gallaica, iv. 77. 

Games, Egjptian, ii. 271. 

Guuhuiana, ethiuu chaructcT, i. 555; \i\- 



G0D8. 



eluded in ntm^ea* ii 402; tene in 
army of Xeixea, iv. 53; senemlaooomt 
of, 175. 
GoramantiaTia, iii. 124, 132. 
Gargaphia, fountain oC iv. 825, 347. 
Gauanea, iv. 803. 

rau\6t, iL 431. 
Gebcl-Bericel n. 83, 35. 

Gebclolzis, iii. 70. 

GeU^, history oi, iv. 105. 

Gcleon, iii. 222. 

Geloontes ; see Teleontea. 

Gelo, his ancestry, iv. 105 ; beocmes Iduf 
of Syracuse, 108 ; receives the Gkoe 
emlMissy, 109 ; his war with Gartfaage, 
113. 

Geloni, iii. 79. 

Gelonus, sun of Heieules, iiL 7. 

— ' , city, iii 78, 84. 

Genealodes of Hecatieus, L 89. 

Gheogmphen before Herodotus, 1 41. 

Gecj^phy, general, of Herodo^iiL 26; 
his geography of Scytliia, 108. 

Geometry, discovered by tiie EgvpHsiu. 
ii.278. 

Gephvroians, their Phoenician origin, iii* 
214. 

Gerfostus, Cape, iv. 222. 

Gergis, iv. 00. 

(iergitliie, iii. 203 ; iv. 37. 

(irennanii, i. 211, 344. 

Gerrhi, iii. 49. 

Gerrhus, place, iii. 40, 42. 

, river, iii. 42. 

Gerj'on, story of, iii. 0. 

Getre, iii. 71, 178. 

Gigonus, iv. 85. 

Gilligamina), iii. 121. 

GUlus, iL 433. 

Gindanes, iii. 125. 

Glass, ancient manofacturc o^ L 409; 
ii. 09. 

Glaucon, iv. 301. 

Glaueus, the Lycian, L 230. 

, tiie Chiau, i. 130; story of, at 

Sparta, iii. 384. 

Glisaa, river, iv. 343. 

Gnats, a 131. 

Gnomon, ii. 154, 281. 

Gnunis, iii. 50. 

Gobrjas, ii. 387. 389. 507 ; his advice to 
Darius, iii. 90 ; iv. 210 ; meaning of his 
name, iii. 449. 

Gods, Arabian, ii. 337; Babylonian and 
Assyrian, i. 480; uumerous in Eg}'i>t, 
iL 04. 210; lengtli of their reign,' OS, 
191 ; eight great gods, 242 ; twelve of 
tJie 2nd order, 244; 3rd order, 247; 
l(x*al, 248; traceable to one original, 
249; tlieur subdivisions, 250; Greek 
yhllosophy of, 250; their reign, 28(>; 
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GOLD. 

gods of the Sc3rthiaii8, iii. 42 ; of the 
ThraciaiiB, 179 ; of the Libyans, 137. 

QiAd, mines, ii. 350; value of, as com- 
pared with silver, 403 ; finding by the 
Indians, 409 ; European, 418. 

Gonnus, iiL 219 ; iv. 88. 

Cromates, the Magian, n. 454, 492 ; mean- 
ing of the name, iii. 449. 

Gronsir, river, i. 447. 

Gordias, father of Midas, i. 131, 143 ; iv. 
303. 

^ son of Periander, ii. 371. 

Oorgo, portmyetl by Herodotus, i. 110; 
iii. 205; the tablet of, iv. 158. 

Gorgon, ii. 126. 

Gorgus, iii. 254, 260 ; iv. 70, 224. 

Graces, Hill of the, iii. 125. 

Greek fleet, number of ships in, iv. 219 ; 
commanded by Eurybiades, 220; re- 
tires from Artemisium, 230 ; anchors at 
Saiamis, 242; nations comprised in it 
at Saiamis, 245; proceeds to Samos, 
373; to Mycale'. 374; to the Hel- 
lespont, 379 ; returns home, 387. 

— — refugees in Persia, i. 52. 

— troops occupy Tempe, iv. 120 ; 
withdraw, 121 ; occupy Thennopyhc, 
138; attacked by Medes, 143; by Im- 
mortals, 143; circumvented, 147; the 
final struggle, 150; march to Plutiea, 
330; their first station, 321; defeat 
Persian horse, 324 ; take up a new 
station, 325 ; their order of battle, 330 ; 
numbers, 331 ; distressed for water, 
347 ; their retreat, 348 ; attacked by 
Persians, 352 ; defeat them, 355 ; take 
their camp, 357 ; divide the spoil, 364 ; 
besiege Thebes, 368. 

■ tyiunts described by Herodotus, i. 
107. 

■ year, i. 141 ; measures, 252 ; vowels, 
ii. 37 ; religion from the Egyptian, 78 ; 
and from the Pelasgi, 80 ; science bor- 
rowed from Egypt, 278, 280 ; cliniate, 
410 ; cities on the Pontus, iii. 5 ; sufier- 
ings, iii. 391. 

Grinus, iii. 1 03. 

Griffins, iii. 19. 

Groves, ii. 126. 

Gryneia, i. 231. 

Gida, the sim-goddess, i. 503. 

Gygaaa, iii. 189; iv. 302. 

Gygaean lake, i. 187. 

Gyges, a Lydian, iL 423 ; iii. 263. 

. , king of Lydia, legend of, i. 128, 

294 ; his offerings at IH)lphi, 130 ; his 

reign, 131, 296. 
Gymnastic contests, ii. 126, 271. 
GjrmnopsediiB, iii. 372. 
Gyndes, river, i. 260, 456; iii. 211. 
Gyzantians, iii. 142. 



H£LLEKIX7M« 



H. 



Haemus, Mount, iii. 36. 

Hagias, iv. 338. 

Hidr, modes of dressing, ii. 49. 

Haliacmon, river, iv. 87. 

Halicamassus, i. 121. 

Halys, derivation of word, i. 126 ; sepa- 
rated the Lydian and Median empires, 
166 ; rises in Armenia, 166 ; its course, 
166, 170, 316; divided Phrygia from 
Cappadocia, iii. 211 ; crossed by Xerxes* 
iv. 23. 

Hamath, i. 379. 

Hamilcar, iv. 114. 

Hamitism, i. 531. 

Hand-swipe, L 266, note ^ 

Hanno, iv. 114. 

Harmatidas, iv. 152. 

Harmocydes, iv. 321. 

Harmodius, iii. 213, 402, 411. 

Haroot-rud, river, i. 447. 

Harpag^ the Mede, ordered to destroy 
Cyrus, i. 201 ; gives him to Mitradates, 
202 ; punished by Astyages, 206 ; 
incites Cyrus to revolt, 209 ; employed 
as general against him, 213; insults 
Astyages, 213 ; succeeds Mazares, 238 ; 
attacks Phocosa, 239; reduces Ionia, 
243 ; receives the submission of Caria, 
248 ; reduces Lycia and Caunus, 250 ; 
meaning of the name, iii. 449. 

the Persian, iii. 349. 

Hazael, i. 380. 

H^ the Fish-god, i. 492, 494. 

Hebe. iv. 375. 

Hebrus, river, iii. 68. 

HecatiBus, i. 34, 40, 117; ii. 28; iii. 264, 
422 ; his visit to Thebes, ii. 190. 

Hector, ii 162. 

Hegesander, iii. 264. 

Hegesipyla, iii. 355. 

Hegesistratus, 1. king of Sigeum, iii. 247 ; 
2. The Samian, iv. 370; 3. the Elean, 
story of, iv. 340. 

Hegetoridas, iv. 362. 

Helen, i. 124 ; her visit to Egypt, ii. 158 ; 
m Attica, iv. 360. 

Helice, i. 229. 

Heliconian Neptune, i. 231. 

Heliocentric system, revived by Coper- 
nicus, ii. 280. 

Heliopolis, ii. 3; its position, 6; its 
buildings, 9. 

Heliopolitans, their skill in history, ii. 8. 

Helisycians, iv. 113. 

Hellanicus of Lesbos, i. 83, 118. 

HeU^, iv. 44. 

Hcllen, i. 152. 

Hellenes, i. 152 ; iii. 443. 

Hellenium, ii. 229. 
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HELLESPONT. 

Hellespont, measurements, iii. 64, 65; 
bridged by Xerxes, iv. 29 ; lashecl, 29 ; 
bridged anew, 30; crossed, 42; re- 
cross^ 291 ; visited by the Greeks, 384. 

Hellcspontine cities, iii. 350. 

Hellespontines, join the Ionian revolt, 
liL 254; reduced by the Persians, 
260; serve in the floetof Xerxes, iv. 69. 

HoUopians, iv. 230. 

Helmend, river, i. 447. 

Helots, general account of, iii 277 ; iv. 
231. 331. 

Hephsstia, iii. 425. 

Heraclea, iii. 202. * 

HeiHclidfB, L 291 ; their flight, ill 268 ; 
their mystic genealogy, 269; their 
attempts to recover their dominions, 
268; IV. 326. 

Horaclides of Mylasa, iii. 263. 

of Cyme, i. 237 ; ilL 199. 

HersBum, town, iii. 68. 

•^— of Sumos, ii. 378 ; Hernum vi 

Argos, i. 139 ; account o^ iii 86L 

Hercules, Ass^Tian, L 510. 

, Egyptian, it 66 ; his temple at 

Tyre and Thasos, 70. 

-, Grecian, his age, ii. 191 ; 



dis- 
tinguiHhed from the god worshipped 
by many nations, 71; Horcules in 
Scythia, iii. 6; Hercules and tiie 
Argonauts, iv. 132 ; death of Hercules, 
136 ; Hercules, the progenitor of the 
Lydian kings, i. 127; ol the kings of 
Sparta, iv. 140, 299. 

, Scythian, iii. 42, 61. 

.pilkrs of, ii. 44; iii. 6, 29, 



129. 134. 

Hermiouc*, ii. 377 ; iv. 5. 245, 261. 

Hermioniuus, sell Hydrea to the Sa- 
mians, ii. 377 ; give ships at Salamis, 
iv. 245 ; furnish troops ut Plata^a, 331 ; 
inscribed on tlie Delphic tripod, 390, 
305. 

Hermippus, iii. 336. 

Hermolycus, iv. 378. 

Hermophantus, iii. 251. 

Hermopolis, ii. 96. 

Hermotimus, story of, iv. 283. 

Ilermotybians, ii. 213 ; iv. 333. 

Hormus, river, i. 152, 174, 818. 

Herodotus, time of his birth, i. 2 ; birtli- 
place, 3 ; parents and relations, 4 ; edu- 
cation, 5 ; travels, 7 ; doings at Hali- 
camassus, 11 ; his use of the Ionic dia- 
lect, 12 ; removes to Athens, 13 ; recites 
his History, 14 ; is ac([uainted with 
I'hucydides and Sophocles, 16 ; settles 
at Thurium, 18 ; his companions there, 
20 ; composes portions of his History, 
23; his 2ud visit to Athens, 24; dies 
at ThmiimLt 26; his epitupU, 2.7 ; do- 



HIPPIA8. 

mestic life, 27 ; leftves his work incom- 
plete, 28 ; his want of books, 34 ; ac- 
quainted with tho writings of Diony- 
sius of Miletus, 39; used those of 
Hecata)us, 39 ; and of Aiisteas and the 
poets, 41 ; his observation and inquizy, 
42; examined monmnentEdinacriptioiu 
in Greece, 44 ; his information relating 
to Egypt, 49 ; to Babylon, 52 ; to Per- 
sia, 53 ; his visit to Babylon, 53 ; his 
linguistic ignorance, 57, 94; his dili- 
gence, 59 ; his honesty, 61 ; his impair 
tiality, 65; his political moderation, 
69 ; freedom from national vaoi^, 70; 
general credulity, 71 ; his belief m the 
divine Nemesis, 72. 76b 141 ; his credu- 
lity on natural pointi, 79; his undue 
love of effect, 82; his anecdotes, 83; 
contrasted with Thucydides, 85; his 
want of accuracy and critioal judg- 
ment, 86; his defective g;eQgn4>hic«Ll 
knowledge, 92 ; his meteorological 
notions, 93; m^ological views, 94; 
his object in writing, 97 ; his episodes, 
78, 98 ; his skill in character-drawinj^, 
103 ; his pathos, and sense of the ludi- 
crous, 110; his variety and pictorial 
description. 113; his simplicity and 
elegant style. 115; his Assyrian His- 
tory, 109 ; his notions of tlie geography 
of Scythia, iii. 170; his obs«irvations 
conHrmed by modem travellers, 171. 

Herodotus, the Chian ambassador, i 5 ; 
iv. 299. 

Heroes. 1. Cymus. i. 242 ; 2. Timesius, 
243 ; 3. Hercules, ii. 71 ; 4. Onesilud, 
iii. 259 ; 5. Miltiades tlie elder. 354 ; 
6. Astrabacus. 373 ; 7. Trojan, iv. 37 ; 
8. Artachaies, 81 ; 9. Phylacus and 
AutonoUs. 241 ; 10. Androcratcs. 325. 

Hero-worship, unknown to the Egyp- 
tians, ii. 79 ; existed in Assyria, i. 484. 

Heropbantus, iii. 93. 

Herpys. iv. 341. 

Hesiod, ii. 82 ; iu. 22. 

Hexiipolis. Doric, i. 227. 

Hezekiali, i. 391. 

Hieratic writing; see Writing. 

Hiero. L 241 ; iv. 107. 

Hieroglyphic writing ; tee Writing. 

Hieronymus. iv. 338. 

Hill of the Graces, iii. 125. 

Himera, iii. 347 ; iv. 113. 

Himyarite Arabs, not Semitic, L 543. 

Himloo races, ii. 406. 

Hipparchus, assassination of, iii. 214; 
banishment of Onomacritus by. iv. 5. 

Hippias. advises his father, i. 1 57 ; em- 
bittered by murder of Hipparchus, iii. 
218 ; expelletl by Cleomenes, 220 ; re- 
colled, 240; towns offered him, 247; 
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HiproeoTA. 

retiree to Sigdum, 247; his cause 
espoused by ArtHphernos, 248; con- 
ducts Datis and Artapbcrncs to Mara- 
thon, 399 ; his dream and its fulfil- 
ment, 400. 
Hippobotte, iii. 232. 
Hippoclides, story of, iii. 417. 
Hippoclus, iii. 93. 
Hippocoun, iii. 217. 
Hippocrates, father of Pisistratns, i. 154. 

■ , tyrant of Gela, iii. 34(5 ; iv. 

106. 

' , father of Smindyridcs, iii.413. 

' , sou of Megaclos^. 418. 

Hippocratides, iv. 298. 
Hippolaus, Cape, iii. 40. 
Hippolochus, i. 230. 
Hippomachus, iv. 341. 
. Hipponicus, iii. 410 ; iy. 104. 
Hippopotamus, ii. 100. 
Hippys of Khcgium, i. 33. 
Histiflsa in Euboea, iy. 230. 
HktuBotu, 1. in The88aly,'L 153; 2. in 

EabcBft, iy. 121. 
HisticBus of Miletus, preyents the Greeks 
from breaking the bridge oyer the 
Danube, iii. 93 ; rewarded by the gift 
of Myrcinus, 181 ; forced to accom- 
pany Darius to Susa, 191 ; is sent by 
tiim to the coast, 256, 336 ; his mos-. 
sage to Aristaguras at Miletus, 197 ; 
is rejected at Miletus and sails for tlie 
Hellespont, 337 ; saihi for Chios. 348 ; 
is captured and put to death by the 
Persians, 349. 

of Samoa, iy. 268. 

of Termera, iii. 199 ; iy. 70. 

Hittite8,i. 379; ii. 157. 
Homer, date of, ii. 82 ; alludes to Helen's 
yisit to Egypt, 1(>0; quoted frequently 
by Herodotus, i. 6. 
Hoples, iii. 223. 
Horary divisions, i. 98 ; ii. 282. 
Horoscopes, ii. 115. 
Horses mtroduced into Egypt, ii. 152, 

299. 
Horns, ii. 307. 
Hoshea, i. 386. 
Hyacinthia, iv. 312. 
HysBna, iii. 141. 
Hyompeia, iv. 242. 
Hyampolis, iv. 233. 
Hyatsd, iii. 225. 
Hybla, iv. 107. 

Hydarnes, the conspirator, ii. 387; iii. 
419 ; meaning of the name, 449. 

, son of the former, iv. 60, 143. 

Hydrea, ii. 377. 
Hyela, or Vela. i. 242. 
. Hygennes, or Hytennes, ii. 401 ; account 
oi; iy. 193, 



UCFKECATIONS. 

Hyksos, ii. 299. 

Hyhea, iu. 13, 41, 55. 

HyllsBans, iii, 225; origin of the name, 

268. 
Hyllus, son of Hercules, iii. 269, 362 ; 

iv. 140, 299; his death, 327. 

, river, i. 174. 

Hymeas, conquests of, iii. 263. 

Hymettiis, Mount, iii. 421. 

Hj-pichaji, iv. 67. 

Hypacyris, river, iii. 41. 

Hypanis, river, iii. 13, 36 ; account of, 39. 

Hyperanthes, iv. 150, 216. 

Hyperboreans, iii. 9 ; story of the, 22. 

Hyi)ernotian8, iii. 25. 

Hyperoche, iii. 24. 

Hyrcanians, their etlmic character, i. 

554 ; included in satrapies of Darius 

as Paricanians, ii. 403 ; served in the 

army of Xerxes, iv. 49; general ac* 

count of, 161. 
Hyrgis, river, iii. 42. 
Hyriu. iv. 117. 
Hyrcoades, i. 177. 
Hysire, iii. 230 ; iv. 319, 
Hystanes, iv. 59. 
Hystaspes, 1. son of Arsames, iv. 213 ; 

2. a SOD of Darius 216 ; 3. a max of 

Xerxes, 217. 



ladmon, ii. 180. 

lalyssus, i. 228. 

lamidro, iii. 203 ; iv. 337. 

lapygia, ii. 433 ; iii. 73. 

lapygians, iv. 118. 

latnigoras, iii. 199. 

Ibanolis, iii. 199, 263. 

Iberiu, i. 239. 

Iberians, iv. 113. 

Ibis, ii. 96 ; description of, 96. 

Icarian sea, iii. 390. 

Ichnie, iv. 86. 

Ichneumon, ii. 96. 

Icthyophagi, 1. Babylonian, i. 274; 2. 

African, ii. 345. 
Ida, Mount, iv. 35. 
Idanthyi^us, iii. 87. 
Idrias, iii. 261. 
Ilgi. i. 353. 
IILjsus, river, iii. 422. 
lUthyia, iii. 24. 
Ilium, Old and New, iv. 36, 37; tee 

Troy. 
lUyria, iii. 37. 
Illyrians, i. 270 ; iv. 343. 
Imbrus, iii. 192, 356. 
Imprecations on sacrificed animals, ii« 

59. 
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UTACHUB. 

Inachns, i. 132. 

Inanis, reyolt of; ii. Sa9, 912. 

India, the furthest known region towards 
the East, iL 411 ; beyond all is desert, 
406, or unexplored, iiL 28. 

Indians, iy. 177 ; the most numerous of 
all nations, ii. 403 ; iii. 177 ; conquered 
by Darius, 32; included in ms sa- 
trapies, ii. 403 ; speak many languages, 
40t> ; of black-complexion, 408 ; furnish 
troops to Xerxes, iy. 53; which are 
retained by Mardonius, 289 ; and fight 
at Platiea, 332. 

Indian dogs, L 265; gold, iL 403, 406; 
bamboo, 407; customs, 407; animals 
and productions, 411 ; heat of the sun, 
409. 

Indo-European race, 1. 531 ; its appear- 
ance ana spread, 545. 

Indus, yalley of the, i. 444 7 course of^ and 
branches, L 457 ; explored by Bc7lax, 
iiL 31. 

Ino, iv. 134. 

Inscribed offerings, i. 44. 

luttcriptions, Persian, at Pasargadse, L 
281 ; Plirygian, 547 ; bilingual, Lycian 
and Greek, at limyra, 557 ; at Anti- 
phellus. 588 ; at Loveesy, 559 ; Greek 
at Aboodimbel, ii. 37; Persian, at 
Suez, 20G; Standard Inscriptions of 
Nebucliadnezzar, 486; great inncrip- 
tion of Darius at Behistun, 490 ; bilin- 
gual inscription at Byzantium, iii. 66 ; 
on tlie Teurus, 68 ; ancient Greek, seen 
by Herodotus, 216; Persian, on the 
tomb of Darius, iv. 207; Greek, at 
Thermopyl®, 152 ; on Delphic tripod, 
390. 

Intaphemes, ii. 387, 421; meaning of 
the name, iii. 450. 

Intercalation, L 141. 

Inycus, iii. 347. 

lo, the Persian account of, i. 122 ; Greek 
story of, 123 ; Phoenician story of; 125. 

lolcos, iii. 247. 

Ion, iii. 223 ; iv. 68, 246. 

Ionia, climate of; L 225 ; proposal about, 
iv. 379. 

Ionian Gulf, iii. 414. 

lonians, their dialects, i. 225 ; their na- 
tional weakness, 226; a mixed race, 
229; reduced by Harpagus, 244; po- 
sition in Asia Minor, 322; serve as 
mercenaries in Egypt, ii. 199, 211 ; 
their fresh troubles, iii. 192 ; deserted 
by tlie Athenians, 253; aid Cyprus 
against the Persians, 257; migration 
to Asia, 303 ; reduced by the Persians, 
343, 350 ; servo in the fleet of Xerxes, 
iv. 68 ; solicited by Themistocles, 229 ; 
coBiiuct at Sakunis, 271; invito ^e 



JUFTTEB. 

Greek fleet to cross the E^^oan, 299 ; 

revolt from Persia, 877. 
Iphiclus, iy. 385. 
Iphigenia, ilL 76. 
Ipni, iv. 130. 
Iran, great plateau ot, i. 440 ; oomitries 

outside the plateau, 443. 
Irasa, iii. 109. 
'Ip4¥9s, iv. 867. 

Iron, ancient use ot iL 119, 174. 
Irrigation, L 2B6. 
Is, L 253, 495. 
Isagoras, iii. 221, 226, 228. 
Ischenoiis, iy. 124. 
Ishtar,L496,521. 
Iris, ii. 60 ; description o^ 61. 
Isniaris, Lake, iv. 78. 
Ismenian Apollo, L 151; iii. 216; iv. 

300. 
Ismi-Dagon, date o^ i. 852, 855. 
Issedonians, i. 275 ; iii. 20. 
Ister, its source, iL 43; its tributaries 

and their modem names, iiL 36. 
Isthmus of Gorintli, iv. 96 ; council held 

at, 100; Peloponnesians fortify, 244, 

313, 314 ; Greeks collect at, 318, 321. 
Istritt, ii. 44 ; iii. 57. 
Italy, ii>432; iii. 11 ; Itidian Greeks, i. 

242 ; ii. 428, 432 ; iii. 11, 203, 413 ; iv, 

116. 
Itauus, iii. 103. 
Ithamatres, iv. 54. 
Ithamitres, iv. 297, 377. 
Ithome, iii. 292 ; iv. 339. 
lyrcae, iii. 16. 



J. 

Jaghetu, river, i. 449. 

Jardanus, i. 127. 

Jare-rud, river, i. 447. 

Jason, iii. 127 ; iv. 132. 

Jelum, river, L 459. 

Jenysus, ii. 334. 

Jordan, river, L 451. 

Josiah, i. 418. 

Judith, book of, i. 196. 

Juno, her worship at Argos, L 140 ; iiL 
382; at Samos, ii. 233; near Platoia, 
iv. 348. 

Jupiter, Persian, i. 215; Carian, 245; 
Babylonian, 255 ; Egyptian, ii. 65 ; 
Scythian, iii. 43; various titles of, L 
560; Olympian, ii. 7; Urius, iii. 67; 
Theban, 130; Lycaian,148; A^ombus, 
205; Stratius, 262; Laphystius. iv. 
134; Hellenic, 313; temples ot at 
Babylon, i. 255 ; near Mylasa, 245 ; at 
L DodonuL, 11. 83; at £|syptian Thebes, 
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JTHUN. 

d Olympia, 7; in the oasifl of 
ion, iii. 130 ; at the month of the 
cian Bosphorus, 67 ; at Labranda, 
worship at Sparta, 365 ; at Samoa, 
5 : at Cyrene, iii. 148 ; at Selinua, 

at Athens, 221. 

river, i. 447; alteration of its 
e. 465. 



:, ii. 309. 
river, L 457. 
:. 480. 

th, river, i. 456. 
, i. 484. 
inrabi, i. 359. 
river, i. 447. 
ii. 125, 246. 
desert of, i. 444. 

ibad, cylinders and inscription 
i at, i. 506. 

^hergat, i. 373 ; translation of the 
der from, 374. 
th, i. 493. 

benefactors, iv. 268. 
i. 509. 

rmak (Halys), river, i. 316. 
Xoi, iii. 232. 
Tendra, iii. 41. 
•Mabiik, i. 355. 
. 268. 
ver, i. 448. 
>tan, i. 474. 



iii. 243. 
CU8, iii. 217. 
IS, i. 160. 
)8oarchod, i. 426. 
Ida, iii. 325. 
etus I. of Babylon, i, 169, 172, 

II., i. 260, 427. 

inth, ii. 193. 
Eemon, see Sparta, 
eemonians, see Spartans, 
►n, Mount, iv. 371. 
les, i. 233. 
um, ii. 411. 

iii. 3.38 ; battle of, 341. 
?, ii. 230. 

ui. 103, 217 ; oi^icles oi 202. 
ito, iii. 375. 

jn, son of Thrasicles, iv. 370. 
— , son of Pytheas, iv. 364. ^ 
onium, iii. 192. 



Lamps, feast of, ii. 90. 

Lampsacus, iii. 261 ; threatened by 

Croesus, 354. 
Laodamaa, son of Eteocles, iii. 202. 

of Egina, iii- 104. 

of Phocaaa, iii. 93. 

Laodic^ iii. 24. 

Laphanes, iii. 415. 

I/aphystian Jupiter, vr. 184. 

Lapithn, iii. 242. 

Larancha, temple at» i. 501. 

Larissa, i. 231. 

Lasonians, iv. 191. 

Lasso, use of the, iv. 61. 

Lasus of Hermion^ iv. 5. 

Latona, identified with the Egyptian 

Buto or Maut, ii. 201. 
Laureium, silver mines at, iv. 99. 
Laiis, iii 344. 
Leagrus, iv. 361. 
Learchus, iii 114. 
Lebadeia, iv. 300. 
Lebaea, iv. 303. 
Lebanon, Mount, i. 438, 461. 
Lebedus, i. 225. 
Lectum, iv. 384. 
Leipoxais, iii. 4. 
Leipsydrium, iii. 218. 
Lelantum, plain of^ iii. 232. 
Leleges, i. 244. 
Lemnian deeds, iii. 424. 
Lemnos visited by the Argonauts, iii. 
98; occupied by the Pelasgians, 98, 
424 ; taken by Otanes, 192 ; conquered 
by MUtiades, 425. 
Leo, tiie &ther of Anaxandridas, i. 160 ; 

111200. 
Leo, a Trcezenian, iv. 124. 
Leocedes, iii. 415. 

Leonidas, his birth, iii. 201 ; descent, iv. 
139 ; in command at Thermopylse. 140 ; 
dismisses the allies, 148 ; lus conflict 
with the Persians, and death, 150; in- 
scription intended for his monument, 
152 ; his wife. Gorge, 158 ; treatment 
of his corpse by Xerxes, 157. 
Leontiades, iv. 140 ; branded, 154. 
Leontini, iv, 106. 
Leoprepes, father of Theasides, iii. 384. 

, father of Simonides, iv. 152. 

Leotychides, son of Menares, deposes 
Demaratus, iii 372 ; is banished, 375 ; 
demands the Eginetan hostages, 383 ; 
Samian embassy to, iv. 370; sails to 
Mycale', 375 ; his genealogy, 298. 

, son of Anaxilaiis, iv. 298. 

Lepidotus, ii. 103. 

Lcpreats, furnish troops atPlat8Ba,iv.831 ; 

iuscribed on the Delphic tripod, 390. 
Lepreum, iii. 102 ; iv. 331. 
Leprosy, i. 223. 
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LEB08. 

Lerofl, iii. 264. 

Lesbians, defeated by Polycratea at Bea, 
ii. 365 ; give ships to Histiffiua, iii. 
337 ; furnish seventy triremes at Lad^ 
338 : their conduct, 342. 

Lesbos, iEolian, i. 232 ; its five cities, 
232 : netted by the Persians, iii. 350. 

Letters, invontion of; i. 361 ; ii. 266 ; in- 
troduction into Greece from Pbo)nicia, 
iii 214;. old Greek mode of writing, 
215. 

Leucadians, furnish ships at Salamis, iy. 
246 ; furnish troops at PlatcBa, 331 ; 
inscribed on the Ilelphio tripod, 390, 
395. 

Lencos, iy. 246. 

Lencc' Act^, iy. 22. 

Leucon, iii. 114. 

Libraries, public, L 34. 

Libya, exploration of interior of^ ii. 41 ; 
its dwsuf tribes, 42 ; its configuration 
and circumnayigation, iii. 28 ; meaning 
of the word, 33; nations of, 120; its 
geography, 129 ; customs, 135 ; fringe- 
aprons, 137 ; mode of sepulture, 139 ; 
animals, 140 ; soil and crops, 145. 

Lichas, i. 103. 

Lida, Mount, i. 249. 

Lignrians or Ligyans, 1. of 'Europe, iii. 
181 ; iv. 113; 2. of Asia, iy. 57. 194. 

Limeneium, i. 133. 

Lin<liun», colonise Gcla, iv. 105. 

Lindus, 1. 228 ; ii. 231. 

Linen, fineness of Egyptian, ii. 52, 121 ; 
tunici<, 113 ; Golcliian, 148. 

linus, ii. 1 1 1 . 

Lions in Airica, iii. 140 ; in Europe, iy. 
87. 

Lipaxus, iv. 85. 

Lisie, iv. 85. 

Lissuu, iv. 77. 

IJtanies, ii. 84. 

Litany, river, i. 461. 

hocn^ EpizepUyrian, iii. 346; Epicne- 
medinn, iv. 91 ; Opuntian, help the 
Greeks, iv. 139, 219 ; Ozolian, iv. 234, 

Locusts, ii. 105. 

liOgograpliers, i. 33 ; style of, 117. 

Longevity, i. 239. 

Lotopliagi, iii. 125. 

Lotus, ii. 127 ; iii. 126. 

Loxias, title of Apollo, iii. 117. 

Lueian's story of the Olympic recitation, 
i. 14. 

Luristan, i. 438. 
Lycffian Jupiter, iii. 148. 
liycjiretus, ii. 436 ; iii. 192, 
Lycia, its early history, i, 247 ; position 
in Asia Minor, 321 ; its eUmlc charac- 
tor and inscriptions, 550. 
Lycians, formerly Termilss, 1. ^4B; came 



MACEDOKIA. 

from Crete, 246 ; caUed LyciaxiB f^om 
Lycufl, 248; iv. 68; dutoms of^ L 
247; not conquered by Groosiu, 138; 
conquered by Ilarpagiis, 250 ; included 
in mtrapies of Darius, ii. 401 ; serve 
in the navy of Xeixes^ iv. 68 ; Ljeiui 
bows, 59. 

Lycidas, iy. 312. 

Lycomedes, iv. 224. 

Lycopaa, ii. 374. 

Lycophix>n, ii. 371. 

Lycurgus of Spar^ his legislation. L 
166 ; iii. 283 ; origin of his discipline^ 
285 ; results of his legislation, 288. 

— of Arcadia, iii. 415. 

of Athens, i. 156. 

Lycus, river of Phrygia, iv. 27. 

, river of Scythia, iii. 85. 

, king of Scythia, iii. 56, 59. 

Lycus, son of Pdndion, i. 248 ; iv. 65. ' 

Lydia, its early history, i. 127 ; its OKiif 
chronology and history, 285 ; arrange- 
ment of its dynasties according to 
common chronology, 286; by Volney, 
Hecren, ^c, 286; tabular list of its 
kings, 312 ; position in Asia Minor, 
321 ; rich in silver, iii. 206 ; and in 
gold, i. 184. 

Lydian games, i. 187 ; dicdccts, 291 ; 
words, 541. 

Lydians, fonncrly Maionians, i. 127 ; iv. 
58 ; warlike, i. 173 ; pood horsemen, 
174 ; invent coining, 188, 567 ; games, 
188 ; in customs' resemble the Greeks, 
143, 168, 188 ; colonise Tyrrhenia, 
188 ; early kings, 126, 178 ; war ,with ' 
Medea, 1G8 ; conquered by Cyrus, 'l 79 ; 
revolt, 234 ; submit to Muzarcs, 236; 
includi'd in the satnipies of Darius, ii. 
401 ; serve in the army of Xerxes, iv. 
58; their ethnic chamoter, not Semitic, 
but Indo-European, i. 541, 548. 

Lydias river, iv. 87. 

Lydus, i. 127. 245 ; iv. 58. 

Lygdamis of Halicariiassus, i. 11 ; iv. 
71. 

of Naxos, i. 159. 

Lynccus, ii. 126. 

Lysiigoras of Miletus, iii. 193. 

^ of Paros, iii. 418. 

Lysanias, iii. 416. 
LvHiinaelius, iv. 265. 
Lysistrutus, iv. 278. 
Lyxcs, i. 4. 



M. 

MacfD, iii. 125, 202. 
Maceduians, i. 153 ; iv. 245. 
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MasistitiB, death ot iy. 323. 

Hanpii, i. 210, 314; meaning of the 

name, iii. 450. 
Maaaages, iv. 57. 

Maasagetn, country o^ i 274 ; coBtoms, 
282; attacked by Cyras, 277; defeat 
him, 281 ; etymology of the name, iii. 
175. 

Haasilia, i. 241. 

Katieni, i. 261, 320, 550; included in 
satrapiee of Darius, ii. 403 ; serve in tlie 
army of Xerxes, i?. 57 ; account of, 189. 

Hausolus, iii. 264. 

Maut, ii. 242, 448. 

Maxyans, iii. 139. 

Mazares, i. 236; his death, 238. 

Measures used by Herodotus, ii. 196. 

Medstes, iiL 224. 

Hecyberna, iv. 83. 

Medea, i. 123. 

Medes, rise of the, i. 189; war with 
Lydians, 168 ; duration of their empire, 
214 : revolt under Darius, 214, ii. 493 ; 
their history, and chronology, i. 325 ; 
their geographical position, 327 ; lists 
of tlieir kings, 329 ; kingdom really 
founded by Cyaxares, 331 ; subject to 
Persia, 339; their ethnic character, 
552; included in the satrapies of 
Darius, ii. 402; meaning of their 
proper names, iii. 449; serve in the 
army of Xerxes, iv. 49 ; repulsed at 
Thcrmopylie, 143 ; retained by Mardo- 
nius, 289 ; their mode of dress, i. 220. 

Media, its physical geography, i. 472. 

Median wall. i. 428 ; robe, ii. 397. 

Medicine, ii. 110, 331. 

Medimnus, i. 264. 

Mediterranean Sea, i. 122. 

Megubates, iii. 195; meaning of the 
word, 450. 

Megabozus, iii. 97, 170. 190 ; iv. 70. 

Megabyzus, the conspirator, ii. 395, 507 ; 
450.' 

, grandson of the conspirator, 

ii. 444; iv. 60. 

Megucles, tlie archon. iii. 316. 

■ — . rival of Pisistratus, L 155 ; 

makes terms with him, 150; quarrels 
again, 157 ; goes into exile. 159 ; short 
account of him, iii. 333 ; he marries 
Agaritita, 417. 

-, son of Hippocrates, iii. 418. 



Mogacreou, i. 112 ; iv. 82. 

^Ii'godostes, iv. 75. 

]MegapttUus, iv. 50. 

Mt'gara, wars with Athens, iii. 319; 

threatened by Mardonius, iv. 318. 
Megarid, iv. 318. 
Mfgariuiis, their war with Atliens, i. 

156; furnish ships at Aikimaimi,\\. 



219 : at Balamia, 246 ; aend embassy 
to Sparta, 313; resLrt tiie Penian 
horse, 822; furnish tnxmBat Platna, 
831; snfTer from the Theban bone, 
856 ; inacribed on the Delphic tiipod, 
890,895. 

Megarians of Sicily, iv. 108. 

Megasidms, iv. 57. 

Mep^istias, the seer, iv. 147, 148; insciip- 
tion on his tomb, 152. 

Melampus, iL 75 ; iv. 148, 888. 

Melanchlnni, iiL 15; oustoma, 78; re- 
fuse to help the Scythians, 88; their 
country traversed by Darius, 86. 

Melanippus, the hero, iii. 224. 

, the friend of Alcmia, iiL 

248. 

Melanthius, iii. 250. 

Meknthus, L 230; iiL 221. 

Melas, river of Malis, iv. 136. 

, river of Thrace, iv. 44. 

, gulf of; iiL 856; iv. 44. 

Meles, L 178. 

Meliboea, iv. 130. 

Melians, colonists tnm Lacedssmon, iv. 
247 ; furnished ships to the Greeks at 
Solamis 247 ; inscribed on Uie Delphic 
trij)od. 390, 395. 

Melissa, ii. 370. 

Membliarus, iii. 101. 

Memnon, his history, iL 150 ; city of, iiL 
212; «e(?Susa. 

Memnonium, ii. 311. 

Memphis, ii. 140, 339 ; its antiquity, 287. 

Menahem, i. 384. 

Menares, iii. 371 ; iv. 298. 

Mende, iv. 84. 

Meudes, city, ii. 65: nome, 215. 

, Egyptian god, ii. 65, 72. 

Mendesiau mouth of Nile, iL 22. 

Menelaiis, ii. 101. 

, Port, iii. 121. 

Mcnes, ii. 4 ; first king of Egypt, 139, 
287. 

Menius, iii. 375. 

Merbal, iv. 70. 

Mercemiry troops in Egypt, ii. 199. 

Mercury, statues of, ii. 80 ; his temple at 
Buboatis, 187; the Egyptian Tlwtli. 
244 ; worshipped by the Thraciou 
kiiigd. iii. 179. 

MermnudaB, i. 130. 295. 

Merodach. worship of, at Babylon, i. 
255. 515. 

Merodotth-Balodan, i. 387, 390 ; reign of, 
412. 

Meroe, i. 388 : ii. 34. 

Merom, lake of. i. 451. 

Mesembriu on the Euxine, iii. (i9, 351. 

— on the Egean, iv. 77. 

V l&fi«ii<it\i, i. 535 ; iv. 180. 
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Mesopotamia, its geography, i. 
physical changes, 467. 

Measana, iy. 112. 

Kessaplan lapjgiaps, iv. 117. 

Hesseniaii wars, iii. 209 ; the first with 
Sparta, 291 ; the second, 294. 

Metals applied to buildings, i. 194. 

Metapontum, iii. 11. 

Methymna, i. 134, 232. 

Metioohns, iii. 356. 

Metrodoms, iii. 93. 

Mice, ii. 189. 

Micythos, iv. 118. 

Midas, i. 131 ; inscription on his tomb, 
547 ; gardens o^ iy. 303. 

Miedol, u. 208. 

Mile, Roman, u. 33. 

Milesians, war with Alyattes, i. 132 
assist Chians against Erythrsa, 133 
received into alliance by Cyrus, 224 
had a temple at Naucratis, ii. 229 
call in the Parians to arrange their 
constitution, iii. 193 ; their pejt in the 
revolt of Aristagoras, 200 ; their ships 
at Ladd, 338; transported to Amp^, 
343 ; distrusted by the Persians before 
'NLycal4, iv. 375; prove treacherous 
guides to them, 378. 

MUetuB, attacked by Gyges and Ardys, 
i. 131 ; by Sadyattos and Alyattes, 
132; its ancient and modem position, 
225; threatened by the Persians, iii. 
337; taken by them, 343; period of 
its power, iii. 193. 

MUo, ii. 432. 

Miltiades, son of Cypselus, an Olympian 
victor, iii 352 ; accepts the throne of 
the Chersonese, 353; protected by 
Croesus, 354 ; dies childless, 354. 

• , son of Cimon, sent to the Cher- 
sonese by the Pisistratidae, iii. 355; 
makes himself tyrant, 355 ; incites the 
Greeks to break the bridge over the 
Danube, 91 ; driven from the Cher- 
sonese by an invasion of Scythians, 
356 ; conquers Lemnos, 425 ; narrowly 
escapes the Persians, 356 ; impeached 
for tyranny, 397; acquitted, and elected 
Stiategpis, 397 ; his conference with 
Oallimachus, 402; liis defeat of the 
Persians at Marathon, 405 ; his expe- 
dition against Paros, 418 ; his accident, 
419; trml and death, 421. 

MUyiB, i 247. 

MioA, Attio, value of, ii. 340. 

Minerva, names of, Ajseesia, i. 133 ; Alea, 
162; iv. 357; Crastias, iii. 203; 
Pronaia, iv. 241 ; Poliuchus, i. 238 ; 
Pallenis, 158; Polias. iii. 236 ; Scirus, 
iv. 275 ; identified with the Egyptian 
Keith, ii. 90, 243 ; worshipped by the 

VOL. IV. 



Auseans of Africa, iii. 129, 137 ; at 
Troy, iv. 37 ; Sigeum, iii. 248 ; Cyrene, 
ii. 231 ; Lindus, 234 ; Pedasus. i. 249 ; 
her special worship at Athens, iv. 244, 
249.251. 

Minoa, iii. 204. 

Minos, ii. 423 ; mythic history of, iv. 116. 

Minyse at Sparta, iii. 98; their settle- 
ments in the Peloponnese, 101 ; found 
Thera, 102 ; Minyans of Orchomenus, i. 
229. 

Mitra.' i. 217. 

Mitradates, i. 201, 205. 

Mitrobates, ii. 482. 426. 

Mnesarchus, iii. 71. 

Mnedphilus, iv. 252. 

Mceris. Egyptian king, date oC ii. 13 ; 
reign of, 143. 

, lake of; ii. 14, 143 ; account of 

the natural and artificial basiiis, 193, 
195. 

Moloeis, iv. 350. 

Molossi, i. 229 ; iii. 416. 

Molpagoras, iii. 193. 

Momemphis, ii. 212 ; battle of, 217. 

Monoliths, ii. 226, 325. 

Months, Greek, iii. 399. 

Monumental records in Greece, i. 43; 
in Babylonia, Egypt, and Persia, 
46. 

Mophi, ii. 31. 

Moschi, ethnic character o^ i. 535 ; in- 
cluded in satrapies of Darius, ii. 402 ; 
serve in the army of Xerxes, iv, 59 ; 
general account o^ 180. 

Mos3mGeci, included in satrapies of 
Darius, ii. 403; serve in army of 
Xerxes, iv. 59; general account of; 
183. 

Mourning, Egyptian, ii. 118. 

Mugheir, excavations at, i. 505 ; ruins at, 
u. 478. 

Mummy, meaning of; ii. 121. 

Muntotp, ii. 294. 

Munychia, iv. 263. 

Murg-aub. i. 281 ; Bee PasargadsB. 

Murychides, his mission to Salamis, iv. 
312. 

Musteus, account o^ iv. 5; oracles o^ 
278, 343. 

Musical instruments, ii. 74. 

Mycal^ i. 230 ; u. 374 ; iv. 463 ; battle 
at, 376. 

MycensB, iv. 328. 

Mycenaaans, send troops to ThermopyUB, 
iv. 139 ; said to have remained to tlie 
last, 149; furnish a contingent at 
Platssa, 331 ; inscribed on the Delphic 
tripod as "Mycenes," 391. 

Mycerinus, ii. 176 ; his pyramid, 178. 

MyciaT\B, VncVvxded. m >iili^ «aNxw^"«» ^'^^ 
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XTOONUS. 

Dazhu, ii. 408 ; fturnish troops to the 
anny of Xefxe^ ir. 54. 

Myconia^ iii 408, 

Myeophoiti, ii. 215. 

Mygdonia, iy. 85. 

My&n. i. 245 ; iii. 199, 268. 

Mylitta, i 216. 

HynddB, iii. 196. 

Hyicintu, iii. 181, 264. 

Myiiandiian Gulf; iii 27. 

Myrina in MoMa, i. 231. 

in Lemncm, iii. 425. 

Myron, iii. 413. 

Hyreilus, i. 127. 

Myrsua, father of Oandanlei, 1. 127. 

, 8on of Gygea, ii 428 ; iii. 263. 

MyB, iy. 800. 

Mysia, its poation in Ana Minor, i 322 ; 
trayersed l^ Xerxes, iy. 84. 

MyaianB, their expedition into Europe, 
ly. 19 ; conqoered by Grcesos, i. 138 ; 
included in the satrapies of Shuins, ii. 
401 ; eerye in the army of Xerxes, iy. 
59 ; their ethnic character, i. 549. 

Mysteries, of the Oabiri, ii. 80 ; Egyp- 
tian, 220 ; Eleusinian, iy. 255. 

Mytilenieans, aboot to giye np Pact3ra8, 
i. 237 ; pat Gods to death, iii 199 ; 
war with Athenians, 247. 

Mytilene, colonised by ^olians, i. 232 ; 
harboured F&ctyas, 237 ; had a share 
in building the Hellcnium at Naucra- 
tis, ii. 229 ; soyeroignt^ of^ obtained by 
Goes, iii 181 ; regains its freedom, 
200. 

Myus^ i. 225. 



Nabonadius, i. 427 ; captured by Cyrus, 
i. 432. 

Nabonassar, the era of; i 411 ; his suc- 
cessors, 411. 

Nabopolassar, founder of the Babylonian 
empire, i. 834, 415; his Lydian and 
Egyptian wars, 418. 

NaUish-i-Rustam, inscription at, iy. 207. 

Nana, i. 521. 

Naporis, river, iii. 36. 

Napata, ii. 33. 

Natolia, i. 166. 

Naram-sin, i. 356. 

Nasamonians, their account of the interior 
of AfHca, ii. 41 ; their position and 
habits, iii. 123. 

Natho, ii. 213. 

Natmm, use of, ii. 121. 

Nimcmries, iii 227. 

^uncnitis, ii. 138 ; its couxVentt&ft, \%1 \ 
general account of, ^28. 



NIOOUIUS. 

Xauplia, iii 379. 

Naustrophus, ii. 878. 

Naxians, contribute to the Greek 
Salamis, iy. 247 ; inscribed oo t 
phio tripod, 890, 395. 

Naxos, suodued by P h a stra t u s, an 
to Lygdainis, i 159: ite flonridii 
dition, iii. 192; exiles from J 
rofuge in Miletus, 194; attad 
the Persians without saocesi 
taken by Datis, 390. 

Naxos, in Sicily, settlement at, f 
taken by Hippocrates^ 107. 

Neapolis, m Egypt^ ii. 125. 

, in PSIlene, iy. 85. 

Nebbi-yunus, i. 396, 496. 

Nebo, i 523. 

Nebuchadnezsar, his accession 
throne of Babylon, and his grea 
ings and worin, i 419 ; captaie 
salem, 422;' inyades E^ypt, 4 
824 ; his Standard InscnpQon, ' 

Needs, father of Psammctiaius, ii 

, son of Psammefichus, his < 

the Bed Sea, ii. 205, 206; hi 
207; captures Gadytis, 208; 
navigates Africa, 322 ; iii. 28 ; 
Jogiah,ii. ,323; i 417. 

Nectanebo, ii. 329. 

Neith. ii. 243. 

Neleids, iii. 221. 

Neleus, iv. 374. 

Nemesis of Herodotus, i. 76. 

Neocles, iv. 98. 

Neon, iv. 234. 

Neon-teichus, i. 231. 

Neptune, not known to the Egypt 
70 ; his worsliip introduced into 
from Libya, 79 ; worehipped ne 
Tritonis, iii. 137 ; by the Scytl 
Thamimasadas' 43 ; causes earai 
iy. 90 ; worshipped by lonians i 
conian, i. 231 ; by the Greeks gi 
as *• the Saviour," iv. 132 ; his 
tion with Minerva, 251; altai 
Isthmus, 293 ; temple at Potids 
statue dedicated to him by the 
after Platroa, 365. 

Nereids, not known to the Egypt 
79 ; Magi sacrifice to them, ir. 

Nergnl, i. 518 ; iii. 20. 

Neriglis«tr, i. 425. 

Nestor, iii. 221. 

Nestus, river, iv. 78, 87. 

Neuri, iii. 77; refase to help f] 
thians, 83; Darius led throat 
country, 86. 

Nicander, iv. 298. 

Nioandm, ii. 84. 

Nicudromus, iii. 386. 
V ^\«JtesisV'\^\ Vi.94. 
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Niffer, i. 356. 

Niger, river, ii. 43. 

Nile, its mouth, ii. 5, 21 ; its deposits, and 
volume of water, 6 ; variation in its 
rise, 10, 253 ; analysis of its deposits, 
13; Oanopic month, 20; time of its 
inundation, 24 ; cause of its inundation, 
and meaning of the name, 25, 29 ; 
White NUe, 27 ; sources of the Nile, 30 ; 
its fountains, 31 ; its cataiacts, 31 ; its 
geography from ancient itineraries, 33 ; 
lowering of the water in Ethiopia, 254. 

Niloa, ii. 124. 

l^ometer, ii. 253. 

Ifimrod, i. 363, 519. 

Nimrud, i. 377. 

Nine Springs, fountain of the, iii. 422. 

Nineveh, attacked by Phraortes, i. 195 ; 
by Cyaxares, 196, 335; date of the 
capture, 833; restored by Sennacherib, 
389; its &11 under Saiacns, 399; non- 
existent when Herodotus writes, 266. 

Ninfl, ii 149. 

Ninip, i. 508. 

Ninus, i. 127 ; meaning of the name, 370 ; 
a mythic personage, 373. 

Nipsfisans, iii. 69. 

Nisasa, 1. 155. 

Nisaean horses, ii. 411 ; iv. 33. 

Nisroch, i. 485. 

Nisynis, iv. 71. 

Nitetis, legend of, ii. 333. 

Nitocris. mo Babylonian, portrayed by 
Herodotus, i. 109; her great works, 
259, 427; her tomb, 259. 

, the Egyptiaii, ii 142, 294. 

Nobatie, ii. 34. 

Noes, iii. 36. 

Nomadic Persian tribes, 1. 211 ; Scythians, 
iii. 14 ; libvans, 137. 

Nonacris, iii. 376. 

Nothon, iii. 393. 

Notium, i. 231. 

Nouns, ii. 65, 243. 

Nudium, iii. 102. 

Numbers, meaning of, ii. 336. 

Nymphasa Nelumbo, ii. 128. 

Nymphodorus, iv. 94. 

Nysa, ii 192, 404. 



Oarizus, iv. 57. 
Oanis, river, iii. 85. 
Oases, ii. 89, 312. 
Oaths, iii. 48. 
Obelisks, ii. 156. 

Oceanus, river, ii. 29; iv. 26 ; thought to 
surround the earth, iii. 6. 



ONUPHIS. 

Ochus, ii. 330. 

Octamasadas, revolt of, iii 59. 
Ocytus, iv. 221. 
Odomantians, iii. 184 ; iv. 79. 
Odrysffi, iii. 69. 
CEa, iii. 236. 

CEbores, son of Megabazus, iii. 351. 
, groom of Darius, ii. 897^ mean- 
ing of the name, iii. 451. 
CEdipus, iii. 103, 217. 
(Enoe, iii. 229. 
(Enone, iv. 246. 
OEnotria, i. 242. 
(Enussffi, i. 240. 
CBobazus, story ot, iii. 62. 
CEobazus, fiitfa^r of Siromitres, iv. 54. 

, Persian conunander, iv. 884 ; 

his death, 386. 
(Eolycua, iii. 103. 
Oeroe, river, iv. 348. 
(Eta, mount, iv. 146. 
(Etoeyrus, iii. 43. 
Oiorpata, iii. 79. 
Olbia or Olbiopolis, iii. 13, 41. 
Olen, iii. 25. 
Olenus, i. 229. 
Oliatus, iii. 199. 
Olive-trees, iii. 235. 
Olophyxus, iv. 25. 
Olorus, iii. 855. 

Olympio, road from Athens to, ii. 7; 
Alexander at, iii. 189; divination by 
victims at, iv. 800; offerings of the 
Greeks at, 365. 
Olympio festival, ii. 209; only open to 
Greeks, iii. 189 ; the prize a crown of 
olive, iv.* 231 ; fell about the time of 
Thermopylae, 141. 
Olympio victors : Philip of Crotona, iii. 
205 ; Cylon of Athens, 227 ; Deniara- 
tus, king of Sparta, 875 ; Kiltiadee of 
Athens (the elder), 353 ; Otmcfa of 
Athens (the elder), 396. 
Ol3rmpiodoru8, iv. 323. 
Olympus, Mount (in Mysia), i 144; iv. 
58. 

, Mount (in Theasaly), iv. 87; 

pass of; 119. 
Olynthus, iv. 83, 295. 
'OfjUpofKo, i. 507. 
Oneatse, iii. 225. 

Onesilus of Salamis, iii. 254 ; heads the 
revolt of Cyprus, 255; demands aid 
from the lonians, 257; engages the 
Persians and kills Artybius, 258 ; falls, 
259. 
Onetas, iv. 145. 
Oaochonus, river, iv. 134. 
Onomacritus, iv. 5. 
Onomastus, iii. 416. 
Onuphis, 11. "ZIS. 

^^ 1 
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Ophrynemn, iv. 36. 
C^ifl, viigiD, iii. 24. 

, city, i. 2G1. 

Opoea, ill. 57. 

OpperU his Babylonian researohes, ii. 
487. 

Opufl, Locri of, iv. 139. 

Oracles, L 73, 127 ; Grecian and Libyan, 
147 ; their nature, 148. 240 ; Egyptian, 
ii. 201 ; of Bacis, iv. 228 ; see Delphi. 

Oiacular answers, to the Lydians, i. 127, 
130; to Alyattes. 133; to Croesus, 148, 
149, 152. 179 ; to Lycurgus. 1(>0 ; to the 
Spejrtans, 161, 162; to the Cyina)ana, 
236. 237; to the Agyllaeans, 242; to 
the Cnidians, 249 ; to Phero, ii. 156 ; 
to Mycerinus, 178; to Sabacos, 187; 
to the dodecarchy, 193; to Psamme- 
tichus, 198; to Necos, 207; to the 
Siphnians, 376 ; to Oambyses, 382 ; to 
the Metapontines, iii. 11 ; to Battus, 
106; to the Thoneans, 107; to the 
Greeks generally, 111 ; to the Cyre- 
nieans, 114; to Arcesilaiis. iii. 118; to 
Jason, 127 ; to the Poioniuns, 176 ; to 
Antichares. 202 ; to the Lacedse- 
moniaus. 219 ; to CJlisthenes of Sicvon, 
223 : to the Thebans. 233 ; to the Epi- 
dauriuns, 235 ; to the Atheniuiis, 239 ; 
to Action, 242 ; to the BacchiadaB. 242 ; 
to CypHL'luij of Corinth, 244; to the 
AmathuhiuuH, 260 ; to the Argivcs and 
Milesians, 343, 380; to the Dolonci, 
353 ; to the Spxrtjins, 372 ; to Glaucus, 
385 : to the Delians, 392 ; to the Pa- 
rians, 420 ; to the Argives, iv. 102 ; 
to the CretanH, 116; to the Athenians. 
96.97. 130; to the Spartans, 148; to 
the Eubooans, 228; to the Spartans, 
289 ; to Mys, 301 ; to Tisaraeuus, 337 ; 
to the Ajx)Iloniats, 372. 

Orbelus, iii. 185. 

Orchomenians of Arcadia, send troops 
to ThennopylsB, iv. 139; to Pkta^ 
330 ; inscribed on the Delphic tripod 
as Erchomeuiuns, 391. 

Orchomenus. i. 229 ; iv. 235. 

Ordessus, river, iii. 36. 

Orestes, legcncl of, i. 162. 

Oresteum, iv. 316. 

Or^es, iv. 82. 

Oricus, town. iv. 371. 

. a Seytliian prince, iii. 59. 

Oritli}'ia, iv. 130. 

Omeats, iv. 261. 

Oroetes, ii. 421. 

Orometion, iv. 70. 

Orontes, river, i. 461. 

Oropus, iii. 393. 

OrosangH, iv. 208. 
Orotal ii. 336. 



Orphic rites, ii 114. 

Orsiphantus, iv. 151. 

Orthian, i 135. 

Orthocorybantea. ii. 402 ; iv. 194. 

Osiris, iL 35, 64; the mystery of his 
sufferings, 220; nature of his deity, 
246. 

Osirtasen, ii. 143, 295. 

Ossa, iv. 89. 

Ostracism, iv. 265. 

Otanes, 1. the conspirator, iL 384, 395. 
435; his &mily, iv. 214; 2. son of 
Bisamnes, his conquests, iiL 192 ; mean- 
ing of the word, 451. 

Otacqpes, iv. 51. 

Othiyades, L 176. 

Othiys, Mount, iv. 89. 

Otters, ii 100. 

Oxen, disposal of dead, ii 62. 

Oxus ^or Jyhun), river, i 275, 445, 446. 

Oxyrhmchus, ii 101. 

Ozolian Locri, iv. 234. 



Pa and Ma, primitive cries oC ii 237. 

Pactolus, river, iii. 252. 

Pacty8# iii. 31. 

Pactyans, western, included in the satra- 
pies of Darius, ii. 402; serve in tlie 
army of Xerxes, iv. 54. 

Pactyans, eastern, border on Caspatynu, 
ii. 408 ; general account o^ iv. 174. 

Pnctyaa. i. 234. 

Padajans, ii 407. 

Paeanian district, i. 156. 

PfiBonians, their reduction by Megabazm, 
iii. 183 : ori^md country, 186 ; escape 
from Phrygia, 250 ; servo in the anny 
of Xerxes, iv. 127. 

PsBopliauB, iii. 184 ; iv. 79. 

PoBsus, iii. 261. 

PflBti. iv. 78. 

PflBus, iii. 415. 

Pagixsfe, gulf of. iv. 132. 

Paintings, historical, i 45; portrait, in 
Egypt, ii. 233. 

Paleans, serve at Plataea, iv. 331; in- 
scribed on the Delphic tripod. 394. 

Palestine, i 197. 478 ; Syrians oC ii 146 ; 
3:^4 ; iv. 63. 

Pallas-statues, iii. 138. 

Pallene, village, i 158, note •. 

, peninsula, iv. 2(57, 296. 

Palm-trees in Babylonia, i 267; wine 
from. ii. 121 ; at Augila, 125, 133. 

Palus Mffiotis, i. 196 ; its extent, iii. 80, 82. 

Pamisus, river, iv. 90. 
, ^\)xaavvm^ Vs . Via, 
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dla, i 3. 

lylia, its position in Asia Minor, 

0. 

lylians, reduced by Croesus, i. 138 ; 

ided in satrapies of Darius, ii. 400 ; 

3 in the navy of Xerxes, iv. 67. 

, Doric tribe, iii 224. 

lentified with the Egyptian Khem, 

5,72. 

le god, distinguished firom Pan, the 

of Penelope, ii. 192; appears to 

idippides, iii. 398 ; woiBhipped sub- 

ently at Athens, 398. 

ve of, iii. 398. 

ius, iv. 263. 

leoaic festival, iii. 404. 

n. i. 248; iv. 68. 

iseium, or temple of Ftodroeus, 

36 ; iv. 251. 

um. Mount, iii. 184 ; iv. 79. 

ia, feast of, i. 231. 

ium, i. 230. 

ius, iv. 284. 

J, iii 363. 

?, iv. 235. 

lus, i. 23G. 

notus, ii. 364. 

3on. i. 184. 

Ds, iv. 106. 

rs, iii. 141. 

Edseans, Persian, tribe, i. 211, 344. 

ipes, river, iii. 14, 41. 

athi, included in tlie satrapies of 

lis, ii. 402; general account of, 

)1. 

s, iv. 153. 

is, i. 4, 11. 

3, iii. 43. 

^onia, L 322. 

gonians, oonq[uered by Ooesos, 

8; included in the satrapies of 

LIS, ii. 401; serve m the army of 

:es, iv. 57; separated from the 

•adocians by the Halys, i. 166. 

, iv. 133. 

.293. 

, iii. 186. 

lis, ii. 87, 213 ; festival at» 90 ; the 

)potamus held sacred there, 100. 

B, books of; i. 34; shoes, iL 52; 

rus, 128 ; for writing, 269. 

tes, iii. 204. 

SB, iii. 4. 

iii. 333. 

amii, iv. 235. 

igs, iii. 211. 

ene, i. 473. 

eni. Median tribe, i. 195 ; iv. 195. 

marble, iL 376. 

, arrange the affidrs of the Mile- 

, iii. 193; attacked by Miltiades, 



PEDASIANS. 

418; forbidden to punish Timo, 420; 
take no part in the Persian war, iv. 
257 ; after Salamis pay a large sum to 
Themistocles, 288. 

Paricanians of Media, included in the 
satrapies of Darius, ii 402 ; serve both 
as cavaliy and in&ntiy in the army of 
Xerxes, iv. 54, 62 ; account o^ iv. 195. 

of Asiatic Ethiopia, included 

in the satrapies of Danus, ii. 403; 
general account of them, iv. 178. 

Parium, iii. 261. 

Pfeois ; see Alexander. 

Parmys, ii. 399 ; iv. 213. 

Parnassus, Mount, iv. 232, 237. 

Paroreatae, iii. 102 ; iv. 261. 

Paros, situation of, iii. 195 ; attacked by 
Miltiades, iii. 419. 

Parthenium, Mount, iii. 398. 

Parthenius, river, ii 147. 

Parthians, i. 533 ; included in the satra- 
pies of Darius, ii 403 ; use the water 
of the Aces, 419 ; serve in the army of 
Xerxes, iv. 53 ; general account o^ 162. 

Pasargadae, 1. Persian tribe, i 210, 344 ; 
iii. 120 ; 2. Persian dty, i 281. 

Pasht, ii. 243. 

Pasicles, iv. 374. 

Pataeci, ii 363. 

Pataicus, iv. 106. 

Patara, i. 256. 

Patarbemis, ii. 211. 

Patiramphes, iv. 215. 

Patizeithes, ii. 380. 

Patreis, i 229. 

Patumus, ii. 206. 

Pausanias, the Spartan commander, leaves 
IBparta by night, iv. 316; marches to 
the Isthmus, 317 ; proceeds to Eryttirsd, 
322; attacked by the Persians, 823; 
changes his position, 325 ; marshalH his 
host, 330 ; changes place with the 
Athenians, 345 ; resumes his former 
place in the line, 345 ; holds a council, 
which resolves on a retreat, 347 ; com- 
mences his retreat, 350; delayed by 
Amompharetus, 351 ; continues his 
march, 351 ; attacked by the Persians, 
352 ; his message, to the Athenians, 
852 ; his prayer, 853 ; he gains the 
battle, 355 ; addressed by a captive 
lady, 362 ; rejects Lampon's counsel, 
868 ; sups in the Persian camp, 866 ; 
besieges Thebes, 868 ; his portion of 
the spoil, 866 ; his insolence, 220. 

PausicsB, ii. 402 ; account o^ iv. 190. 

Pausixis, ii. 342. 

Pedasians, resist Harpagus, i 249; re- 
ceive a portion of the Milesian terri- 
tory, iii 344 ; story of their prieateas^ 
i.*i49; W.^%*i. 
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PEDASCS. 

Podasns, iii 263. 

Pedisei,m. 333. 

Pedieis, iv. 235. 

Peiren^ iii. 242. 

PeiniB, river, i. 229. 

Pcitha^oias, iii. 204. 

Pelasgi, thoir language, i. 153; their 
early settlementB, iii. 439 ; their moye- 
ment from cost^to west, 440 ; etymology 
of their name, 441 ; the lines of pas- 
sage, and tlie wanderings of the Tyr- 
rhenian Pelasgi, 442 ; their absorption, 
443 ; expelled from Attica, iii 422. 

Peleufl, iv. 131. 

Pelion, Mount, iii. 127 ; iv. 89. 

Polla, iv. 86. 

Pellen^ i. 229. 

Peloponnesc, nations collected in, at the 
invasion of Xerxes, iv. 260. 

Peloponnesian war, iv. 360. 

Polopa, iv. 7. 

Pelusium, ii 20, 176 ; battle at, 338. 

Penelope, ii. 191. 

Peneus, and its tributaries, iv. 90 ; pass 
of Tempe on, 120. 

Pentapolis, Doric, i. 227. 

Pentathhun, iv. 338. 

Pontoconters, i. 233. 

Penthylufl, iv. 133. 

Percalus, iii. 371. 

Percoto, iii. 261. 

Pcrdiccas, story of, iv. 305. 

Pergamus of Priam, iv. 37. 

of Pieriis iv. 79. 

Porialla, iii. 372. 

Periander of Corinth, i. 134 ; ii. 369 ; 
treatment of his son, 371 ; his con- 
quest of Epidaurus, 872 ; his cruellv, 
ui. 245. 

Pericles, iii. 418 ; his children, 418. 

Perilaiis, iv. 377. 

Perintlius, attacked by the P»onians, iii. 
176; by the Persians, 177. 

Perioeci, "iii. 278, 367 ; their extension, 
289. iv. 317. 

Perpheroes, iii. 24. 

Perrhtebia, iv. 88 ; the pass at, 121. 

PcrrhsBbians, give earth and water to 
Xerxes, iv. 91. 

PerseidfiB, their Egyptian descent, iii. 
364. 

Perseus, watchtower oC ii. 20 ; temple 
and worship of, in Eg^t, 125. 

Persia, situation of, iiL 26; soil and 
climate, iv. 387, 388 ; general descrip- 
tion, i. 474. 

Pcjrsians, tlieir character dmwn by Hero- 
dotus, i. 103 ; their kings, 106 ; tribes, 
211 ; religion, 215 ; mode of sacrifice, 
^27; birthday-ft^astg, 218 ; fondness for 
wine, 211) ; forms of saluVaAiow, ^\^ . 



PHANAOOEAS. 

System of administration, 220 ; adop- 
tion of foreign oiutomB, 220 ; lam, 
222 ; names, 223 ; disposal of tbedead, 
223 ; com-measiire, 264 ; kngiagc 
551 ; ten tribes, 344 ; aodent reugioo, 
346; treatment of captive kin^ iL 
341 ; provinces of Darius,, aooording to 
Herodotus and the Insciiptiong, 403; 
system of government, 460; king^ 
power and nobility, 461 ; conquest of 
the Modes, i. 214 ; of the Lydians, 179; 
of the Asiatic Greeks, 243; of tiie 
Cariaiis, 248; the Lycians, 250; the 
Oaunians, 251 ; the Babylonians, 263 ; 
repulse by the Massagetsa, 281 ; cod- 
quest of Egypt, ii. 839 ; vabnuBsion of 
Libyans, Cyrene, and Baioa, 339 ; at- 
tack on Scyihia, iii . 1 ; attempt to 
subjugate Libyans of the north ooait, 
120 ; conquest of India, 82 ; of the 
Perinthians, 177 ; the maritime Thn- 
cians, 181 ; the Pieoniaiis, 1^ ; em- 
bassy to Amyntas, iiL 187 ; defeat by 
the Carians, 263 ; attack on MUetoa. 
337; overtures to tlie loniana, 338: 
capture of Miletus, 343 ; fix tribute of 
Greek cities. 357 ; capture of Cary»- 
tus, 893 ; of Eretria^ 395 ; proper 
names and their meaning, 444 ; modes 
of dress, iv. 48 ; invasion of Greece 
under Xerxes ; passage of Hellespoat, 
42 ; march to Doriscus, 44 ; advance 
to Eion, 79 ; passage of the Btrymon, 
79 ; advance to Therma, 85 ; fleet 
reaches Sepias, 125; advances to 
AphetsB, 133; land force arrives at 
Trachis, 136; passes Thermopyle. 
151 ; the fleet advances to HistijBa, 
230; sailors visit Thermopylas, 231: 
invasion of Phocis, 232 ; attack on 
Delphi, 236 ; repulse there, 241 ; ships 
at Salamis, 256 ; army advtmces to the 
Isthmus, 260 ; fleet incloses the Greeks 
at Salamis, 263 ; defeated at Salamis, 
274 ; Persian messengers, 279 ; retreat 
to A^sia, 288 ; retire to Sardis ; fleet 
remains at Samos, 297 ; troops at 
Platsoa ; begm the battie, 254 ; their 
arms, 346 ; great slaughter at Platsaa, 
358 ; fleet and army at Mycale, 373 ; 
defeated there, 378 ; army retires to 
Sardis, 380 ; courage of Peiaians, 354. 

Petra, in. 242. 

Phsedima, ii. 386 ; iv. 214. 

Phsenippus, iii. 410. 

Phagres, ii. 103. 

Phahinx, Egyptian, ii. 326. 

Phalerum, iii. 219, 407 ; iv. 256, 274 : 
plain of, iii. 219. 

Phallus, ii. 74, 77. 

\ '^\i"KW^^T«A,V?. 145. 
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PUANE8. 

Plumee, ii. 333 ; sons of, 338. 
Pbarandates, iv. 59 ; 3(>2. 
PharbaBthaa, ii. 215. 
Phareis, i. 229. 

Pbaniacea* iv. 53, 342. 

Phamaspee, ii. 1. 332. 

Phamazatfajree, iy. 53. 

Phamuches, iy. 63. 

Pbaraalus, iy. 89. 

Phasglifl, ii. 229. 

PhaauB, i. 123 ; distance between it and 
Fklns Mffiotis, 196 ; account of, 460 ; 
reached by SesoBtris, iL 145 ; diyides 
Asia from Europe, iii. 32; distance 
from it to the mouth of the Thiacian 
Bosphorus, 64. 

Phayllus, iy. 247. 

?hepeiis, iy. 327. 

Pheidippides, iii. 397. 

Pheidon, i. 176 ; his coinage of money, 
565 ; his weights and measures, iii. 415. 

Pheneus, iii 377. 

Pherecydes, i. 31. 

Pherendates, iy. 54. 

Pheretima, iii. 119 ; captures Barca, 146 ; 
her death, 147. 

Pheron, ii. 155. 

Phigalea, iii. 382. 

Philffius, iii 353. 

Philagrus, iii. 394. 

Philaon, iy. 224. 

Phileus. u. 378. 

Philip of Crotona, iii 205. 

Philip, ancestor of Alexander of Mace- 
don, iy. 305. 

Philistines, ii. 148, 176. 

Philistus, iy. 374. 

Philition, ii 176. 

Philocyon, iy. 359, 368. 

Philocyprus, iii. 259. 

PhK Uiasid, iii. 127. 

Phlegra, iy. 85. 

Phliasians, ftumish troops at ThermopylsB, 
iy. 139 ; at Platasa, 331 ; inscribed on 
the Delphic tripod as Piileiafiians, 391. 

PhUus, iy. 139. 

PhocfBans, their long yojrages, i. 239 
flight, 239; settle in Cymus, 240 
fight at sea, 241 ; found Vela, 242 
fiunish three ships and the cQ^unander 
at Lad^ iii. 338, 340. 

Phocians, furnish troops at Thermopylie, 
iy. 139; guard the mountain path, 
144 ; quit their post, 147 ; refuse to 
submit to the Persians, 233 ; their 
flight, 234 ; their unwilling submiasiou. 
320 ; their troops threatened by Mar- 
donius, 320. 

Phocis and Thessaly, feuds between, iy. 
232 ; Phocis inyaded by the Persians, 
233; towns burnt, 234. 



PI8I8TBATU8. 

Phoebeum, iii. 369. 

Phconicia, Phoenicians, migration from 
the Persian Gulf^ i 121 ; physical geo- 
graphy of, 479; their enterprise, ii 
68 ; settlement, 78 ; conquest by Gam- 
byses, 346; their n^^gration to the 
Mediterranean, iy. 196 ; supposed 
identity with the Ganaanitet, 198; 
their commercial enterprise, i 122 ; ii. 
412, 414; iii. 29; their working of 
mines, 360; their introduction of 
letters into Greece, 215 ; their skill as 
excayators, iy. 21 ; their nayal excel- 
lence, ii. 346 ; iy. 38. 

Phoenix, 1. the bird, ii 104 ; 2. river, iy. 
136. 

Phormus, iy. 125. 

Phraortes conquers Persia, i 195 ; attacks 
Nineyeh and is killed, 195 ; Fiawartish 
the true Phraortes, 331; meaning of 
the name, iii. 453. 

Phratagun^ iy. 150. 

Phriconis, i. 231. 

Phrixw, iii 102. 

Phrixus, iy. 134. 

Phronima, iii. 105. 

Phrygia, its pastiures and produotiveness, 
iii. 206. 

Phrygians, their supposed antiquity, ii 
2; identity with the Biyges, iy. 57; 
their ancient kings, i. 131 ; conquered 
b^ Grcesus, 138 ; included in the satia^ 
pies of Darius, ii. 401; serve in the 
army of Xerxes, iv. 57 ; their language 
and ethnic character, i 547 ; their posi- 
tion in Asia Minor, 319. 

Phrynichus, iii. 345. 

PhjTnon, iy. 319. 

Phthiotis, i 162 ; iv. 91. 

Phya. i 156. 

Phylacus, iv. 241. 

Phyllis, iy. 79. 

Plena, iv. 91, 123 ; Pierian forts, 79 ; 
Pierian pitch, iii. 143. 

Pigmy images, ii. 362. 

Pigres, the Pseonian, iii 182. 

, the Garian, iv. 70. 

Pillars of Hercules, iii 29. 

Pilorus, iv. 83. 

Pindar, ii 364. 

Pindus, Mount, i. 153; iv. 89. 

Pine-cones, ii 74. 

Pin-money, ii. 139. 

PiriBus, iv. 268. 

Piromis, ii. 190. 

Pisa, ii. 7. 

Pisidians, their position, i 324 ; ethnio 
character, 541. 

Pisistratidse, expelled from Athens, iii. 
220 ; in Persia, iy. 5. 

Pisistratus of Athena,!. l^A^^ \m.^aA* 
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Pifidstratus, son of Nestor, iii. 221. 

PistyniB, iv. 78, 

Pitana, ii. 875. 

Pitan^ i. 231. 

Pitanito cohort, iv. 348. 

Pitch wells, iii. 143. 

Pittacus, iii. 137. 

Pizodanis, iii. 182. 

Placia, i. 153. 

Plane tree, iv. 27 ; ^Idon, 24. 

Platna, its connexion with Athens, iii. 
401, 404; burnt by the Persians, iv. 
248; battle at, 326; Greek troops 
at, 331 ; Persian troops at, 332 ; com- 
mencement of the battle, 354 ; gn»t 
slaughter, 358; abundance, and dis- 
posal of the booty, 364 ; burial of the 
slain, 367. 

Platceans, help the Athenians at Mara- 
thon, iii. 40)0 ; fight at Artemisium, iv. 
219 ; why not at Salamis, 245 ; present 
at Plateea, 332; inscribed on the 
Delphic tripod, 390, 894. 

Platea, island, iii. 104 ; size of, 107. 

Pleistarchus, iv. 315. 

Pleistoanax, iv. 315. 

Pleistorufl, iv. 386. 

rieturrhoiis, i. 27. 

Plinthinc, gulfof, ii. 6. 

PluUirch. i. 63, 64. 

Plyiius, port, iii. 121. 

Pocilc, 1. 45. 

Poociles, iii. 101. 

Pogon, iv. 245. 

Polcmarch, 1. Athenian, iii. 402; 2. 
Spartan, iv. 120. 

Poliades, iv. 348. 

Polichne, in Chios, iii. 348. 

Polichnitcfl, in Crete, iv. 117. 

Poiyas. iv. 229. 

Polybus, iii. 224. 

Poiycratce, liis friendship with Amasis, 
ii. 865 ; story of his ring and the fish, 
366 ; his war with Sparta, 369 ; he in- 
sults OroGtcs, 422 ; is entrapped by him, 
424 ; his death, 424. 

Polycritus, exploits of, iv. 275. 

Polydectes, iv. 298. 

Polydorus, son of Cadmus, iii. 217. 

, ancestor of Leonides, iv. 139. 

PolynmestuB, iii. 103.. 

Polynices, iii. 100, 362 ; iv. 328. 

Ponticum, iii. 17. 

Pontus, measures of^ iii. 63 ; Greek cities 
on, 5. 

Porato, river, iii. 36. 

Posideium, ii. 401. 

Potddonia, i. 242. 

Posidonius, iv. 359, 367. 

Potidaea, iv. 84 ; besieged, 85, 297. 
PrsesuBt iv. 117. 



FTRAXIDB. 

Ptiwias, lake, Iii. 184 ; habitatioiis on the 

lake, 184 ; costoms of the people^ 185. 
Praxilails, iv. 880. 
Precinct of Yenns, L 272. 
Prezaspes, cupbearer of 0aml9ieik n. 

860, 880, 891; meaning of the man, 

iii. 458. 

, Persian admiral, iv. 70. 
Prexinns, iv. 124. 
Priam, iv. 37. 
Priene, taken by Ardys, 1. 131 ; aitnsiioo. 

225; taken by Aazaree, 238; sent 

ships to Lad^, iii. 338. 
Priesthood, Eg^tian, their hafaiti tnd 

food, ii. 54 ; influence, 55. 
Prinetadas, iiL 201. 
Procles, of Epidaurus, ii. 871. 
, king of Spitfta, iii 99, 868; if. 

298. 
ProconnesuB, iii. 10, 351. 
Prometheus, iii. 83. 
Pron«a, i. 183 ; iv. 242. 
Propontis, measurement of» ilL 63. 
Propylaea, iii. 233. 
Proserpine, iv. 256. 
Prosopitis, ii. 62, 213. 
Protesilaus, the tomb of, iv. 385. 
Proteus, ii. 157. 
Protothyes, i. 196. 
Proxeni, iii. 366. 
Prytaneis, iii. 228. 
Prytaneum. i. 229. 
Prytiinis, king of Sparta, iv. 298. 
Psanmienitus, conquered by OunbyBes; 

ii. 327; treatment of, 340, destb, 

343. 
Psaiumetichus, king of Egypt, bribes the 

Scytliians, i. 197 ; his experiments, iL 

2, 31 ; pursues tlio deserters, 38, SS7 ; 

hjs banishment, 198 ; liis foreign ami- 

liaries, 200 ; his reign, 204 ; his bmlii- 

ings, 322. 

, father of Inarus, iv, 6. 

Psammis, ii. 209, 323. 

Pseudo-Plutarch, i. 63. 

PsyUi, iii. 124. 

Psyttuleia, iv. 268 ; captured by Aris- 

tides, 276. 
Pteria, i. 171. • 
PUiah, ii. 243. 
Ptoum, iv. 301. 

Ptoiis, name of Apollo, iv. 301. 
Pul, i. 372, 382. 
Puma-puriyas, i. 358. 
Pylae, iv. 144 ; tee Thermopylss. 
Pylagorro, iv. 144. 
Pyliiviia, i. 230 ; iii. 221. 
Pylos, in Messenia, iv. 115. 

, in Elis, iv. 338. 

Pyramids, stone quarries of^ ii. 9, 170; 
\ d^TVN^UowoCthe word, 171 ; dfCheops, 
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172 ; construction of, 172 ; of Chephren, 

175; of Mycerinns, 179; of Asychis, 

183; their builders, 291. 
Pyramid-period, ii. 291. 
I^rene, ii. 44. 
Pyretus, river, iii. 36. 
Pyrgus, iii. 102. 
I^hagoras, of Samos, his visit to Egypt, 

ii. 326. 

, of Miletus, iii. 265. 

Pythes, of Abdera, iv. 95. 

, of Egina, iv. 124, 274. 

Pythermus, L 232. 

Pythians at Sparta, iii. 366. 

I^thius, his wealth, iv. 24 ; treatment of 

his son, 32. 
Pytho, i. 152. 
Pythogenes, iii. 346. 



Q. 



Qummukh, i. 477. 



B. 

Ba, the Babylonian deity, i 484; the 
Egyptian deity, ii. 243. 

Rab-mag, i. 425. 

Races of Western Asia, i. 528. 

Bain, in Babylon, i. 265 ; in Egypt, ii. 14 ; 
at Thebes, 338. 

Re, the Egjrptian sun-god. ii. 243, 246. 

Red Sea, its extent, ii. 11 ; use of the 
term by Herodotus, i. 121. 

Reeds used in the erection of Babylon, i. 
253. 

Registers, public, in Greece, i. 44, 46. 

Remeses I., ii. 308; II., his conquests, 
and movements, 310; DI., his con- 
quests and wealth, 314; his sons, 
315. 

Bemphan, ii. 453. 

Bhadinace, iii. 410. 

Bhampsinitus, ii. 163 ; story of the rob- 
bery of his treasury, 164 ; his descent 
into Hades, 167. 

Bhegium, i. 241, 242 ; iii. 346 ; iv. 118. 

Bhenea, iii. 391. 

Bhodes, i. 228 ; ii. 229 ; Lindians o^ iv. 
105. 

Bhodope, Mount, iii. 37 ; iv. 290. 

Rhodopis. ii. 180. 

Rhoecus, ii. 378. 

Rhceteum, iv. 37. 

Rhypes, i. 229. 

Rim-sin, i. 257. 

Rion, river, i. 460. 

River-deposits, ii. 11. 

River-system of Weeten^ Asia, its pecu- 
liarities, i. 445. 



Rock-Inscriptions at Behistun, Elwand, 
Van, Nakhsh-i-Rustam, Persepolis, i. 
47. 

Royal Chronicles, i. 47 ; judges, ii. 340, 
464; secretaries, ii. 426, 463; bene- 
factors, ii. 434 ; iv. 268. 

road to Susa, iii. 210. 



8. 

Sabacds, conquers Egypt, ii. 185 ; retires, 
187 ; identified with So. ii. 320. 

Sabai'sm, ii. 245. 

Sabyllus, iv. 106. 

Sacfe, i. 234 ; ethnic character, 533 ; in- 
cluded in the satrapies of Darius^ ii. 
403 ; serve in the army of Xerxes, iv. 
52 ; general account of, 52, 168. 

Sacrifices, Persian, i. 217 ; Egyptian, ii. 
58; Scythian, iii. 45; Tauric, 75; 
Libyan, 137; Spartan, 365; Marian, 
iv. 79 ; human sacrifices, by Persians, 
iv. 80 ; by Thracians, 386 ; by Tauri, 
iii. 75 ; not used by Egyptians, ii. 71 ; 
great sacrifice of Croesus, i. 149 ; of 
Xerxes, iv. 37. ' 

Sacrificial animals of Egypt, ii. 23; 
careful selection o^ 58; manner of 
offering, 58. 

Sadyattes, i. 132. 

2dyapis, i. 282. 

Sagartians, i. 211, 345 ; included in the 
satrapies of Darius, ii. 402; serve in 
tlie army of Xerxes, iv. 61; ethnic 
character, i. 554 ; general account of^ 
iv. 61. 

Seas, ii. 89 ; golden cow at, 177 ; temple ' 
of Minerva, 218. 

Sakhariah river, i. 315. 

^alamis, oracle about, iv. 97; Greek 
ships muster at, 245, 247 ; account of 
the battie, 267; ^schylus' account 
compared with that of Herodotus, 277 ; 
commemorative offerings, 292. 

, in Cyprus, iii. 116, 254; situa- 
tion of, 257. 

Sal^. iv. 44. 

Salmydessus, iii. 70. 

Salt, lakes, i 440 ; in the Oases, iii. 130 ; 
houses c^, 135. 

Samians, revolt from Polycrates, ii. 868; 
ask the aid of the Spartans, 368; 
fate of the rebels, 377. 378 ; assist at 
battle of Lade, iii. 338 ; their conduct, 
341 ; seize Zancle, 346 ; their embassy 
to the Greek fleei iv. 370 ; syspidona 
of the Persians, 375 ; Samian skill in 
the arts, ii. 378; iii. 104; Samians 
piratical, i. 165 ; ii. 368. 

Samos, Ionian colony, i« 22S \ ^Y^sasw^ , 
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BAMOTHBACE. 

fend with Egina, iL 878; cffenda 
Corinth, 969 ; power eeized by Poly- 
erates, 364 ; has war with tlie Spartans, 
368; city besieged, 369; siege raised 
375 ; great wor&s at Samos, 378 ; go- 
vernment of Mceandiius, 48o ; oaptore 
by the Persians, 438 ; island " netted,*' 
438; reien of Syloeon, 437 ; .^Eaccshis 
son erpolled, iii. 341 ; re-established, 
347 ; rortuan fleet winters at, iv. 297 ; 
Theomester made tyrant, 370 ; arrival 
of Greek fleet, 373 ; Sumos joins the 
league against the Persians, 879. 

Samothrace, iii. 360 ; Samothraciun forts, 
iv. 77; Samothradan mysteries, ii. 81. 

Samshn-iluna, i. 359. 

San, letter, i. 223. 

Sonacherib, his invasion of Egypt and 
defeat, ii. 188 ; soo Sennaehenb. 

Sandaoe, iv. 216. 

Sandams, i 165. 

%du^s, I 514. 

Sandoces, iv. 133. 

Sand-storms, ii. 353. 

San^ iv. 20. 

Sanscrit, language, ii. 236. 

Saosduchiniu, i. 415. 

SapiiBuns, iv. 78. 

Sanoiri, i. 534 ; account of^ iv. 187 ; <ee 
Saspirians. 

Sappho, ii. 180. 

Stiracus, i. 398. 

SaraDgiana, ethnic character of, i. 655; 
included in satrapies of Darius, ii. 402 ; 
use the Aces water. 419; serve in the 
army of Xorxos, iv. 54 ; general account 
ofi iv. 172. 

Sardanapalus I., i. 376; his palace at 
Nimrud, 377, 397; his treasury, ii. 
197. 

of Ctesias, i. 335, 399. 

Sardinia, i. 243 ; its size, iii. 256, 335. 

Sardinian sea, i. 241 ; linen (probably 
Sardian), ii. 148. 

Sardis, taken by Gimmeriaiis, i. 127 ; cap- 
tured by Cyrus, 178 ; revolts from him, 
234 ; common date of the captiu*u, 284 ; 
according to Volnoy and Houren, 285 ; 
probable date, 286; taken and burnt 
by the lonians, iii. 251 ; temple of 
Cybcle at, 252 ; Xerxes at, iv. 31, 380. 

Sargon, his campaigns, i. 887 ; his palace, 
388 ; takes Samaria, 328. 

Sarpedon, Cape, iv. 43. 

, hero, i. 248. 

Sarta, iv. 83. 

Siispirians, i. 197; included in the sa^ 
trapies of Darius, ii. 402 ; serve in the 
army of Xerxes, iv. 60; general ac- 
count of, iv. 187 ; »ee Sapeiri. 

Satuspes, voyagu of, iii. 30. 



SCYTHIAMB. 

Sat^ ii. 242. 

Satra, iv. 78. 

Satrapies, mwining of word* i. 964; <v> 
ganisatioii o( under Duinib ii..880; 
nature oIE; 467. 

Satta^^dUuu^ included in tiie Mfampifli of 
Daniu» ii. 402; general aooonnt U, if. 
174. 

Saulius, iii. 55. 

Sauromatn, their origin, iii 79; laa- 
gua^82; assist the BoytfaiaQsaguiist 
Danus, 88; Darius tmveraes their 
country, 85. 

ScsBus, iiL 217. 

Scamander, river, iv. 35. 

Scamandronymus, iL 180. 

Scaptd Hyl^ iiL 360. 

Schoene, the Egyptian^ ii 6. 

Sciathus, iv. 121. 125, 222. 

Scidrus, iiL 344. 

Scion^ iv. 84. 

Sciras, name of Minerva, iv. 275. 

Bcironian way, iv. 259. 

Bciton, ii. 428. 

Scius, river, iii. 86. 

Scoloi)oei8, iv. 374. 

Scoloti, iii. 4. 

Scolus, iv. 319. 

Scopasis, iii. 84, 88. 

Scrioes, Egyptian, ii. 31. 

Scylac<?, L 153. 

Scylas, tale of, iiL 57. 

Scylax of Cadyanda, L 40 ; iii. 31. 

of Myndus, iii. 196. 

ScylHas the diver, iv. 222. 

Scyrmiadffi, iii. 69. 

Scyros, iv. 125. 

8cythasofOos,iv. 112. 

of Zande, iii. 347. 

Scythes, iii. 7. 

Scythia, position and shape, iii. 72, 75 ; 
climate, 20; rivers, 36, 41; want of 
wood, 43 ; flatness and pestuiage, 35 ; 
absence of towns, 87. 

Scythians, Scyths, become lords of Asia, 
L 197 ; expelled from Media, 198 : 
tlieir slaves, iii. 2; their origin, 5: 
corn-trade, 12; tribes, 15; tlidr no- 
madic habits, 34; religion, 59; wor- 
ship of the scymitar, 44 ; war-customs, 
45; soothsayers, 46; oaths and mode 
of burial, 47; tombs, 49; vapour-baths^ 
54; costume, 57 ; table of kings, 59; 
great bowl, 60 ; invaded by Darius^ 72 ; 
ask aid firom their neighbours, 83; 
their plan of resistance, 84; Darius' 
message and their reply, 87 ; beg the 
lonians to break the bridge, 90; in- 
vade Thrace, 355 ; their supposed Mon- 
golian origin, 157; their language 
ludo-European, 160; their common 
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s, 160 ; the Dames of their gods, 
geographical terms, 164; Nie- 
'g theory of the geography of 
lia, 168 ; another view, 170 ; 
ification of Herodotus' rivers aad 
s. 173. 
J ; see Year. 

ytus, ii. 215; 8ebemiytic moath 
le, 23. 

id, river, i. 449. 
us, iv. 70. 
, iii. 20i. 
a, iii. 351. 

mis, 1258,382,411. 
I race, i. 531, 539 ; its geographical 
it, 543 ; active colonization, 365. 
hcrib, his palace at Koyunjik, 
) ; his militaiy campaigns, 390 ; his 
id Syrian expedition, 393; oon- 
8 Merodach-Baladan, 414. 
iii. 380. 

Cape, iv. 125. 131. 
is, lake, ii. 6, 334. 
ans, send one vessel to Salamis, 
47 ; not inscribed on the tripod, 

a, iv. 84. 

t Column, iv. 395. 

ts, at Sardis, L 172; Egyptian, 

ed, ii. 104; the great serpent, 

Arabian, winged, 413 ; in Airica, 
10. 

im. Cape, iv. 44. 
is, his conquests, ii. 143; his pillars, 

returns to Egypt, 15l; his great 
s, 152 ; his division of the land, 

his conquest of Ethiopia, 154 ; 
of several kings ascribed to him, 

iiL 96 ; bridge at, iv. 29 ; taken by 
Athenians, 386, 388. 

the priest-king, ii. 188. 

(Sesostris), his conquests and 
lings, ii. 308. 
f, ii. 17. 
i. 499. 

meser, i. 386. 

kuusar, his expedition, i. 378 ; his 
m campaign, 380. 
3, the Sun-god, L 501. 
9-Vul, L 381. 
-Arab, L 438. 
srd-kings of Egypt, ii. 298. 
nk (Sliishak), conquers Judssa, ii. 

\y i 245 ; Persian wicker, iv. 354 ; 
5es on, 361. 
i-wood, ii. 132. 

, ancient name of Sicily, iv. 1 17. 
V. 70. 
Greek embassy to, iv. 105; in- 



8MINDTBIDE8. 

vaded by the Carthaginians, 114; its 

early history, 117. 
Sicinnus, iv. 262, 287. 
Sicyon, in the Peloponnese, iv. 260; 

under Clisthones, iii. 223 ; helps Cleo- 

menes in his war with Argolis, 888; 

fumi^es ships at Artemisium, iv. 219 ; 

at Salamis, 245 ; sends troops to Plataea, 

330 ; takes part in the action at My- 

cale, 377; inscribed on the Delpbjo 

tripod as " Secyonians,'* 391. 
Sicyonian tribes, iii. 224. 
Sidodona, i. 121. 
Sidon, ii. 160. 
Sidonian ships, their excellency, iv. 88, 

72, 88. 
Sigeum, iii. 27, 221 ; disputed between 

the Athenians and MytUensoans, 247 ; 

conquered by Pisistratus, 247 ; Hippias 

goes there, 221, 247. 
Sigma, letter, i. 223. 
Signet /ings, ii 58. 
Sigyun», iii. 180. 
SUenus, iv. 24, 304. 
Sillicypium, ii. 130. 
Silpliium, iii. 121. 
Silsilis, ii 308. 
Simonides, iii. 253 ; iv. 152. 
Sin, the Moon-god, L 505. 
Sinaitic inscriptions, ii. 269. 
Sindians, iii. 20 ; iv. 185. 
Sindica, iii. 64. 
Sindus, iv. 84. 
Sin^us, iv. 83. 
Sinjar range, i. 453. 
Sinope, i. 171 ;. iii. 9. 
Sin-shada, i. 357. 
Siouph, ii 222. 
Siphnians, furnish a vessel at Balamis, 

IV. 247 ; inscribed on the Delphic 

tripod, 394. 
Siphnos, ii. 376. 
Sippara, temple at, L 501. 
Siris, in Pnonia, iiL 184 ; iv. 290. 

, in Italy, iii. 414 ; iv. 254. 

SirOTtt of Tyre, iv. 70. 
Siromitres, iv. 54, 60. 
Siromus of Cyprus, iii. 254. 
SiropsBonians, iii. 184. 
Sisamnes fgeneral), iv. 53. 

— (royal judge), iii. 191. 

Sisimaces, iiL 263. 

Sitalces, iii. 59. 

Sithonia, iv. 84. 

Sittaoene; L 468. 

Smerdis, son of Cyrus, iL 357 ; iv. 213 ; 

Pseudo-Smerdis, ii. 879, 454. 

, son of Gallus, iv. 214. 

Smerdomenes, iv. 217. 
Smila, iv. 85. 
Smindyrides, iii. 413» 
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niTRKA. 

Smyrna, an .£olian aettlement, i. 231 ; 
seized by Golophonions, 231 ; attacked 
by Gygea, 131; taken by Alyattea, 
131. 

Snow-lines, iL 27. 

Sogdians, included in the aatrapies of 
Darius, ii. 403 ; serve in the army of 
Xerxes, It. 53 ; their ethnic character, 
i. 553 ; general aooonnt of, iv. 164. 

Solar year ; $ee Year. 

Solemn assemblies, ii. 84. 

Soli, iii 258. 

Soloeis, Cape, ii. 41 ; iii. 30. 

Solomon, il 317. 

Solon, Ids visit to CrcBsns, 1. 138; to 
Amasis, 139 ; to Cyprus, iii. 259 ; his 
warning to Croosus verified, i. 179 ; his 
laws Imrrowed from E^^t, ii. 228; 
his poems, iii. 259 ; called to power at 
Athens, 319 ; his recovery of Salamis, 
320 ; capture of Cirrba, 321 ; his 
financial measures and debasement of 
the currency, 323; his classes and 
arrangement of taxation, 324; pro- 
bouleutic council, 327 ; his dicasterieii, 
328; founder of the Athenian demo- 
cracy, 328; his Uiws affecting crimes, 
population, and political neutrality, 
329 ; leaves Athens, 332 ; state of 
parties on his return, 333. 

Solymi, i. 247 ; ethnic diameter of, 540. 

Bophancs, iii. 389 ; iv. 300. 

Sophocles personally known to Hero- 
dotus, i. 10 ; resemblances in his writ- 
ings to those of Herodotus," 142; ii. 
46, 421. 

Sosielcs, spcecli of, iii. 241. 

Sosimcncs, iv. 263. 

Soatratus of Egina, iii. 104. 

Bpaco, i. 202. 

Spurgapisctf, i. 280. 

SiMirgHpitlies, iii. 56, 164. 

Spartu, Sijortans, their diameter, dmwn 
hj Herodotus, i. 104, 107 ; their early 

^ liistory, 152 ; iii. 266 ; condition in the 
time of Croesus, L 160 ; under Lycur- 
gus, 161 ; their senate an<l epboralty, 
161 : make alliance with. Croesus, 164 ; 
send him bronze vase, 164? .ptwented 
from aiding him by war witli Argos, 
176 ; forbid Cyrus to molest the Asiatic 
Greeks, 233 ; send expedition against 
Polycrates, ii. 369; under Anaxand- 
ridtts, iii. 200 ; imder Clcomencs. 201 ; 
expel the Pisistmtidse. 219 ; recall 
Hippias, 240; settlement of, by the 
Donans, 274; the double monarchy, 
276,362; tlie tliree classes, 277; suc- 
cession of early kings, 280; original 
constitution of kiugn, senate, and 
ecciesiu, 282 ; changes by Ltycxu^^OA, 



SDSA. 

283: flnt ^nur with Me«enk, 291; 
internal ohangea, 294; aeooiid w 
with Measenia; 295; war with Piiitii 
and Arcadia, 296; pireioniifei of 
their kings, 366; honoius after detth, 
367; arrive too late for Maiathnn, 
410 ; population at tiie time of XanM, 
iv.l54: iistofkmgB,298; aendteoopi 
to the pass of Tempd, 120; oeeiqiy 
ThennopylsB, 141 ; remain to the 1m^ 
149 ; command at Artemiainm, 219 ; 
at Sahunis, 245; fortify the Isthmiii» 
260; send embassy to Athena, 306; 
keep the Hyacinthia, 312; aend an 
army against Mardonios, 314 ; change 
places with Athenians, 345; oondnct 
at Platsoa, 354 ; their inability to con- 
duct sieges, 357 ; lead the Greek fleet 
to Asia, 373 ; take part in the atmggle 
at Mycale, 378 ; sail to the HeUe^iont, 
379 ; return home, 384. 

Spercbeius, river, iv. 135. 

Sperthias, and Bulls, story o^ iv. 98. 

^hendal^ iv. 318. 

Sphinxes, different kinds of, ii. 224. 

Stagirus, iv. 81. 

Standards of weight, ii. 400. 

Stosinus, ii 161. 

Stater, Doric, ii. 428. 

Stela), ii. 148. 

Stentoris, iv. 44. 

Stenyclerus, iv. 355. 

Stesagoras, iii. 355. 

Stesanor, iii. 259. 

Stesilaiis, iiL 405. 

Stesimbrotus, i. 33. 

Stmnger-kiugs, ii. 304; their expulsion 
from Egypt, 306. 

Strattis of Cliioe, iii. 93. 

Struchatcs, i. 195. 

Stryme, iv. 78. 

Strymon, river, i. 159; iii. 176, 190; 
crossed by Xerxes, iv. 80 ; rccrosBed, 
290. 

Strymonians, iv. 58. 

St}^ph41is, lake, iii. 378. 

Styra, iii. 400. 

Styrax, gum, ii. 412. 

Stjnreans, iii. 400 ; of Dryopian (»igin, iv. 
247 ; furnish two ships at Artemisiiun, 
219 ; and at Salamis, 246 ; send troops 
to Plat^co, 331 ; inscribed on the 
Delphic tripod, 390. 395. 

Styx, river, iii. 376. 

Succoth-bcnotli, i. 517. 

Sun-<lial, ii. 154. 

Sunium, Cape, iii. 73. 386. 

Smsa, the Persian capital, ii. 357 ; Acro- 
polis, 385; description of, iii. 208: 
plan of the ruins and palace, 207; 
\ Ti)-^t^2AA^\xi€Aidis to, 210. 
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8U8IANA. 


THEBAN. 


366. 538 ; its geography. 469. 


Taxacis, iii. 84. 


er, i. 459. 


Taygetum, Mount, iii. 98, 101. 


. ui. 178. 


Tearus, river, iii. 68. 


V. 105, 110. 


Teaspes, iii. 30 ; iv. 59, 362. 


istoryof;i. 18; iii. 203. 


Tegeans, their mythic history, iv. 325; 
their contest with Sparta, i. 161 ; send 


31. 


i. 168 ; another Syennesis. iii. 


troops to Thermopylas, iv. 138; serve 


.71. 


at Plataea, 330 ; their dispute with the 


er, i. 446. 


dn, iv. 80. 


phic tripod, 390, 395. 


.. 364 ; story of. 434. 


Teispes, iv. 209. 


48. 


Telamon, iv. 255. 


Greek embassy to, iv. 105 ; its 


Teleboans, iu. 216. 


88.109. 


Telecles, ii. 366. 


•er, iii. 85. 


Teleclus, ancestor of Leonidas, iv. 139. 


sxteDt, acconling to Herodotus, 


Teleont(^ Athenian tribe, iii. 222. 


physical ^eo^phy, 476; its 


Telesarchus. ii. 436. 




Telines, iv. 106. 




Telliads, iv. 340. 


iJappadoeians so called, i. 166 ; 


Tellias, iv. 232. 


Syrians of Palestine, see "Pa- 


TeUusof Athens, i. 139. 


" Assyrians sometimes called 


Tehnessus, i. 172. 


. iv. 51. 


Telos, island, iv. 105. 


122; 


Telys, iu. 203. 


160. 


Temenid kings, iv. 304. 


»horred by the Egyptians, ii. 


Temenus, iii. 26*9 ; iv. 303. 


ired in sacrifice, 73. 


Temnus, i. 231. 


:i. 


Temp^ pass of. iv. 88. 




Tenedos, an iEolian colony, L 232; 




** netted " by the Persians, iii. 350. 


T. 


Tenos, iii. 23. 391. 




Teos. i 242 ; ii. 229. 


i. 234. 


Teredon, i. 525. 


. 43. 162. 


Teres, iii. 59 ; iv. 95. 


:he Sun. ii. 345. 


Terillus, iv. 114. 


«), ii. 32. 


Termera, iii. 199. 


. Cape. i. 135 ; iv. 115. 


TermUsB, i. 247. 


i. 223. 


Tethronium, iv. 23.0. 


Lttic, Babylonian, Euboic, &c. 


Tetramnestus, iv. 70. 




Teucrians, progenitors of the Psoonians, 


ds, iii. 368 ; iv. 93. 


iii. 183 ; one of their tribes, the Ger- 


IS, iv. 93. 


githas, 263; iv. 87; their invasion of 
Europe, 19, 58. 


iii. 394. 


iii. 214, 233; situation of, iv. 


Teuthrania, ii. 10. 




eoAoTtf. i. 507. 


ver, iii. 42. 


Thales. i. 168. 244, 302; ii. 278. 


215; Tanitic mouth of Nile, 


Thamanieans, included in the satrapies 




of Darius, ii. 402 ; use the Aces water. 


I, i. 135 ; colonised by Sparta. 


419 ; general account of, iv. 173. 




Thamasius, iv. 133. 


, iii. 4. 




388. 


Thannyras, ii. 342. 


, i. 239 ; iii. 104. 


Thasos, temple at, ii. 70 ; its mines, iii. 


rer, i. 449. 


360 ; its possessions on the continent. 


de Sinaitic inscriptions, ii. 269. 


iv. 77; attempted by Histiieus, iii. 
348 ; reduced by Mardonius, 358 ; re- 


iii: 123. 


stoms of the, iii. 75 ; refuse to 


quired to dismantle its strongholds. 


5 Scythians against Darius, 83 ; 


1 of their country, 78. 


Theasides, iii. 384. 


lium, iv. 106. 


Thebaic canton, ii. 63. 215. 


inge of, i. 316. 


Theban Jupiter, i. 257 ; le^erLdoC^ii.^ 
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Thebons, their war with Flat«a» iii 400 ; 
with Athens, 233; inclined to Medei, 
iy. 140 ; foioed to lend trom to Thei^ 
mopylA, 140; thdr ooDonett 154; 
indnoe the Fennni to bom ThemiiB 
and Plat»a, 248 ; their advice to Mar- 
doniw, 309; join the Penuma at 
PlatAa, 332; their oondiiet in the 
battle, 357 ; fmenderj their obnoKioiu 
citizens, 309. 

Theb^, nymph, iiL 234. 

— -, plain of, iv. 35. 

Thebes, EgyBtian, derivation of the word, 
iL 3, 35 ; distance from Helic^Kilis, 10 ; 
temple of Amnion there, L-256; ii. 
84; iii 130; ite antiquity, iL 287. 

, Boeotian, i. 151; at war with 

Athens, iii. 233; visited bv Mya, iv. 
300; Mardonins feasted mere, 319; 
besieged b^ the Greeks, 368. 

Themiacyra, iii 04. 

Themison, iii. 105. 

Themistodes, portiayed by- Hoodotm, 
i. 107; interprets the oracle, iy. 98; 
his proceedings at Eaboea, 221; his 
designs against the Persians, 228 ; his 
iniKriptions on the rocks, 229; his 
addrens at Salamis, 253 ; his stratagem, 
262 ; convoraation with Aristides, 263 ; 
his advice as to pursuing the Persians, 
284; exacts money, 287; hismeaaage 
to Xerxes, 287 ; b^eges Andros, 287 ; 
receives public honours, 294. 

Theocydes, iv. 256. 

Theodore, brother of Herodotus, i. 4. 

of Somos, i. 150; ii. 366. 

Theome8tor, iv. 268, 370. 

Theophania, feast of, i. 150. 

Tlieopompus, iii. 293 ; iv. 298. 

Thedris, iii. 386. 

Oc^f, explanation of, ii. 81. 

Thera, island, fomierlv Calliste, iii. 100 ; 
itscoloaisatloiL by Theras, 102 ; Cyren^ 
colonised from Thera, 107. 

Therambus, iv. 84. 

Thenipne, iii. 369. 

Theras, personal history of^ iii. 99. 

Therma, iv. 83. 

TJiermaie Gulf, iv. 87. 

Tbermddon, river of Asia Minor, ii. 147 ; 
iii. 64; iv. 343. 

• , river of Bceotia, iv. 343. 

Thennopylaj, iv. 122; pass of, and plan, 
137 ; Greek troops at, 138 ; repulse of 
the Persians, 143; conduct of the 
Thebans, 154 ; number of slain, 231. 

Thero, iv. 114. 

Thersander, son of Polynices, iii. 99, 862. 

— of Orchomenus, iv. 320. 

Theseus, iii. 301. 
'^effiuojihoria, iii. 342. 



THTIA. 

TheqnA,iJi238: boml faj the Peniana 

iy. 248. 

Thespians, send troopa to Theniiopjl«» 
iy. 139 ; which remain to the last, 151 ; 
present at Platna^ 832; inscribed on 
the Delphic tripod, 390, 395. 

ThM^rotia* H. 84; iy. 123, 247. 

Theasalian rivers, iy. 89; honei, 1S4. 

Thesaaliana, assist the Athenian^ iii 
219, 220; have oonatant wars with 
Phooi8»iy.l23,283; incite the Pteiiana 
to ravage Phocis, 233; forced into the 
PersiaQ aUiance^ 119; fight on the 
Persian side at Platna, 338 ; receiye 
Artabaxus hosmtably, 369 ; their IdzigB 
the Aleoadn, 5, 119, 851. 

Thessalus^ iii. 204. 

TheHaly, description o^ iy. 87 : &yoar- 
able for pasturage, iii. 219; yiewedby 
Xerxes, ly. 90. 

Thest^ fountain, iii 111. 

Thetis, iy. 131. 

Thimble-rig, ii. 271. 

This, its antiquity, ii. 287. 

Thmuis, ii. 215. 

Thoas, iii. 423. 

Thonis, ii. 159. 

Thorax, iv. 219, 351. 

Thoricus, iii. 73. 

Thomax, i. 164. 

Thoth, ii. 96. 

Thothmes I., ii. 300 ; Thothmee U., his 
conquests and buildings, 300 ; Thoth- 
mes m., 300 ; Thothmes IV., 303. 

Thrace, position ol, iii. 72 ; trayersed by 
Darius on his wa^ to Scythia, 68 ; on 
his return, 96 ; Megabazus left there, 
176 ; conquered in port by him, 181 ; 
traveraed by Xerxes on his advance, 
iv. 78 ; on his retreat, 291 ; trayened 
by ArtabaziDs 370. 

Thracians, their tribes, iii. 177; their 
cut^toms, 178 ; gods, 179 ; ethnic cha- 
racter, 180 ; conquest by Sesoetris, ii 
145 ; submission to Darius, iii. 96 ; to 
Megabazus, 181 ; attack on Mardonins, 

^ '359; aid given to Xerxes, iv. 126; 
tribes along his route, 78, 

of Asia, i 138; ii^ 401; tee 

Bithynians and Thynians. 

ThrasilaUs, iii. 405. 

Thrasybulud of Miletus, i 133; iii 244. 

Thrasycles, iv. 870. 

Tbrasydeius, iv. 351. 
Thria, iv. 255. 

Thriasian plain, iv. 255, 314. 
Thucydides, perhaps known to Hero- 
dotus, i 16. 
Thurium, i. 4, 10, 121 ; its settlement, 
18 ; troublea, 25. 
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THTNIAN8. 

Thynians, subdued by Otcbsob, i. 138 > 
' inchided in the satrapied of Darius, ii. 
401 ; serve in the army of Xerxes, iv. 
58 ; position of their country, i. 322. 
Thyxea, i. 177 ; iii. 378. 
Thyrsus, ii. 74. 
ThyssagetflB, iii. 16, 85 ; meaning of the 

name, 175. 
Thyssus, iv. 20. 
Tiara, Persian, iv. 45. 
Tiaiantus, river, iii. 36. 
Tibareni, included in the satrapies of 
Darius, il 402 ; serve in the army of 
Xerxes, iv. 59 ; their ethnic character, 
i. 535 ; general account o^ iv. 181. 
Tibisis, river, iii. 36. 
Tibboos, iii. 183. 
Tiggaba, i. 519. 

'Kglath-Pileser I., his reign, i. 375 ; II., 
374, 383; his war ^th Bezin and 
Pokah, 385. 
Tigranes, the Persian, iv. 49, 374; his 
death. 377. 

, the Armenian, i. 342. 

Tigris, i. 261 ; iii. 211 ; course of, i. 454 ; 

meaning of the word, iii. 454. 
Tilon, iii. 186. 
Timagenidas, iv. 341, 368. 
Timagoras, iv. 70. 
Timander, iv. 357. 
Timarete, ii. 84. 
Timasitheus, iii. 229. 
Timbuctoo, ii. 43. 
Time, division of; ii. 283. 
Timesius, i. 243. 
Timnes, iii. 56. 
Timo, iii. 420. 
Timodemus, iv. 294. 
Timon, iv. 97. 
Timonax, iv. 70. 
Timoxenus, iv. 296. 
Tir. i. 525. 
Tirhaka. ii. 188, 319. 
Tiryns, iii. 379. 

Tirynthians, send troops to Plataea, iv. 
331 ; inscribed on the Delphic tripod, 
390, 395. 
Tisameuus, story of, iv. 337. 

, ancestor of Theras, iii. 99, 

362. 
Tisander, 1. father of Isagoias, iii. 221 ; 

2. father of Hippoclides, 416. 
Tisias, iii. 418. 
Titucus, iv. 360. 
TithiBus, iv. 63. 
Tithorfea. iv. 234. 
Titormus, iii. 414. 

TmoluB, Mount, i. 178, 318 ; iii. 252. 
Tobit, book of, i. 234. 
Tomyris, i. 109 ; her challenge to Cyrus, 
277 ; defeats him, 281. 



Torch-bearer, iv. 222. 
Toron^, iv. 20, 84. 
Trachis, iv. 122. 

Transmigration of souls, ii. 168, 169. 
Trapezus, iii. 415. 
Traspies, iii. 4. 
Traubi, iii. 178. 
Travus, river, iv. 78. 
Tree-planting, ii. 361. 
Triacades, i. 160. 
Triaconters, iii. 101. 
Triballian plain, iii. 37. 
Triopium, i. 227. 248. 
Triphylia, iii. 102. 

Tripod, Delphic, account of the inscrip- 
tion on, iv. 390. 
Triquotra, i. 250. 

Triremes and their crows, iv. 126, 228. 
Tritaeeis, i. 229. 

Tritantffichmes, i. 264 ; iv. 218, 231. 
Triteis, iv. 235. 
Triton, god, iii. 127. 

, river, iii. 126. 

Tritonis, lake. iii. 127, 137. 
Troad. i. 232. 
Trocliilus, ii. 98. 
TrcBzen, ii. 377 ; iv. 71. 
Trcezenians, furnish ships at Artemisium, 
iv. 219 ; at Salamis, 245 ; send troops 
to Plat«Ba, 331 ; distinguish themselves 
at Myeal^ 377, 378 ; their kindnen to 
" the Athenians^ 244. 
Troglodytes, iii. 133. 
Trojan war, i. 124 ; Egyptian versioii of, 

ii. 161 ; date of, ii. 192. 
Trophonius, cave of; iv. 306 ; i. 147. 
Tropical luins, ii. 27. 
Tubal, i. 635; iv. 181. 
Turanians, I 529, 532. 
Turii, origin of the word, iii. 16. 
Twelve gods, altar of the, iii. 401. 
Tydeui, iii. 224. 
Tykta. iv. 382. 
Tymnes, iii. 199 ; iv. 70. 
Tyndaridffl, iii. 99, 230 ; their recovery 

of Helen, iv. 360. 
Typhon, ii. 191. 
Tyranttj, force of word, i. 134. 
Tyraa, city, iii. 5. 

, river, iii. 8, 38, 62 ; force of the 

name, 165. 
Tyre, temple of Hercules at, ii. 70 ; its 
capture by Nebuchadnezzar, 1. 422; 
ongin of the name. iv. 51. 
Tyriaus, their settlement at Memphis, ii. 
157 ; their pretensions to extreme an- 
tiquity, 68 ; iv. 202 ; their share in the 
jomt colony of Tripolis, i. 479; serve 
in the fleet of Xerxes, iv. 70. 
Tyrian purple, ii. 346. 
Tyritffi, iii. 38. 
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iYbddiza. 



K^al'iU supposed coUmiBatioa 

^C^ Lydia. i. 187, 289 ; "^f, ^"J? 

to the Greeks generaUy by the Pho- 

T^S^'i. 153. 187; their naval 
^^wtS!^l ; their PoU««tc or Bemi- 
Pelaagic character, ui. 440. 44d. 



Umbria. i. 188. 

Umbriana, iii. 37. r»,oMina. 

Ur (or Hut), ancient capital of Chaioiea. 

i. 354, 3GC. 
TJraida, iv. 205. 

U;S^yeh!ukoo(;i439:rtreanu, which 

flow into it, 449. 
Usury, ii. 182. . . t\^«:„„ 

TJtii. included in the Batrapies of Dmiub, 

ii. 402 ; serve in the army of Xerxee, 

iv. 54 ; position of, 160. 
UxianB. i. 474. 



Vaditi, iv. 215. 
Vela or Velia, L 1G7. 

Venli^id^uK'ithtt 

of the Assyrians, i. 273; si lould rather 
be Islitar ur Nana. 521 ; remjrdcd by 
Herodotus as tlie Persian Mithra, IH ; 
the Anibiau Alitta. or Alilat. 217 ; and 
tlie Bcythic Artimpaaa. iii. 43 ; temple 
of Astttrt6 at Memphis called temple 
of Venus Uio Stranger, ii. 157'^ Venus 
the Egyptian Athor. 63; her temple 
at Atarbeehis. 63 ; her worship at Cy- 
prus. Gytheru, and Ascalon. i. 1 J». 
Vessels. Egyptian, ii. 131. . 
VfsUi. unknown in Egj'pt, "; 7.?^^ 
Hhipped in Scythia as Tahiti, m. 43. 
Vine, golden, iv. 24. 
Vul. i. 408. 

Vul-lush. i. 381. ^ ^. 

Vulcan, identified with the Egyptian 
Phthah. ii. 141. 243; his great temple 
at Memphis. 141, 143, 152. 163, 182. 
188. 200 ; his statu(?s. 362 ; the Greeks 
celebrate torch-races in his honour, 
iv. 279. 
Vulpanser, ii. 103. 

W. 

Warka, i. 357. 486. . 

Water-engines in Babylvmii^ \. 205. 



"so? geognphiod. 81 : hJ-tonoA Si; 
Pendan, 53. 54. . , „, . u__. 




writing or rnoBnicianorigm, 266; — ^ 
^alphabeto. 268 ; Greek lett««. tte 
digaima, 267; writii^ "??*^ftS^ 
3r269; rix IrinS.of ^^^ 

ffig, iii. 67; ^f^^HL^li 
alphabets, 214 ; materials for, 215. 



Xantheufl, ii. 180. ^^ ., ... -lo. 

Xanthippus, fiither of Pendes. lu. 418. 
prosJcutes Itfiltiades. 420; commands 
the Athenian squadron after Salamis. 
iv. 299; present at Mycale, and lays 
siege to Sestos, 384; reluses the offers 
of Artayctes, 387. ^„ 

X^th^of &Sdis, i. 33. 35. 117, 293. 

. ,city of. i. 249; taken by Haf- 

pagu^ 251); plain of. 249 ; obebsk m 
Irtish Museum, 250. 

. river, i. 249. 

i3:^imie2.201:weakuc« 

of liis authority. 210. ... 

Xerxes, meaning of the iwme, in 4o5. 
appointed successor to Danus. iv. 3 , 
Ills speech to the Persian council, t. 
12; ins genealogy, 12; his vision, 14; 
his colloquy with Artabanus, 14; Ins 
preparations. 19; <-^^,**^r*^\^ .)?. ^^^I 
tlmlsT 24; arrives at Sardis, 27 ; Ins 
treatment of Pj-thiuss sun. 32; his 
order of march. 34 ; visits the citadel 
of Trov. 37 ; views his armament. Hi , 
Ids dialogue with Artabanus. 38; jmi:*^ 
the lleflespont. 42; reaches Donsms 
44; numbcw his army Uiorts 4o , 
nations taking i^art m his eMH;ditwn. 
45- cavalry furnished, t>l; shii^ t>3. 
his'naval officers. 09 ; revii^v^s bis forc^ 
72; considts Demaratus. if; ^^^^ 
from Dorisim 70 ; passi'S t]ie Strymon, 
80 ; celebrates the funendof Artachaes, 
81 • arrangements for the fec^lmg of 
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his army, 82 ; the fleet passes the canal 
of Athoe, 83 ; reaches Thenua. 87 ; 
inspects the gorge of Tomp6, 88; his 
opinion concerning Thessaly, 90; pio- 
neering operations, 91 ; return of his 
heralds, 91 ; his treatment of the Greek 
spies, 101 ; his fleet leaves Therma, 
124 ; estimate of his forces, 126 ; loss of 
ships by storm, 130 ; ships captured by 
the Greeks, 132 ; his advance through 
Thessaly, 133 ; he reaches Malis, 135 ; 
encamps near Trachis, 137; sends a 
spy to ThermopylaB, 141 ; questions 
Domaratus about the Greeks at Ther- 
mopylaB, 142; is repulsed at Tliermo- 
pylee, 143 ; his final victory over Leo- 
' nidas, 150 ; his colloquy with Demaratus, 
151 ; treatment of the body of Loonidas, 
157; his identity with the Ahasuerus 
of Esther, 215; his artifice at Ther- 
mopylae, 230 ; enters Doris, 233 ; ravages 
Phocis, 234; detaches troops against 
Dt?lphi, 236 ; enters Bceotia, 235 ; bums 
The^ise and Plutaja, 248 ; enters At- 
tica, 249 ; encamps on the Areopagus, 
249 ; besieges and takes Athens, 250 ; 
visits his fleet and consults the captains, 
257 ; determines to risk an engagement, 
259 ; receives a message from Themis- 
tocles, 263; views tlie battle in the 
strait of Salamis from iEgaleos, 271 ; 
begins a mole across the strait, 278; 
sends a messenger to Persia, 279 ; con- 
sults witli Mardonius and Artemisia 
after the battle of Salamis, 281 ; receives 
a second message from Themistocles, 
287 ; retreats to the Hellespont, 289 ; 
crosses it, 291; at Sardis, 380; his 
treatment of Artaynta, 3^; and of 
Mnsistes, 383. 
Xuthus, iv. 69, 246. 



Z06TKR, 



Y, 



Year, solar, i. 141; ii 4; of 360. 365. 

and 365i days; three seasons. 238; 

length of corrected, 239 ; Sothic. 239; 

lunar, 240; Arab, Jewish and Greek, 

240 ; Arcadian and Roman, 241. 
Yechil-Irmak, river, i 315. 



Zab, Upper, i 455 ; Lower, 456 ; iii 211. 
Zacynthians. refuse to give up Demaratus, 

iii. 374; in Crete, 374. 
Zacynthus, iii. 374 ; iv. 340. 
Zagros mountains, i. 441. 
2^almoxi8, iii. 70. 
Zanclosans, invite the lonians to (>dacia, 

iii. 345; at war with Anaxilaiis of 

Bhegium, 316 ; lopo their city by an 

attack of the Samians, 346; enslaved 

by Hippocrates, 347, 
Zancle; iii. 347 ; iv. 106, 112. 
Zavocians, iii 142. 
Zegeries, in. 142. 
Zeira, iv. 54. 

Zend language, derivative, it 236. 
Zondarud, river, i. 447. 
Zeuxidamus, iii. 375. 
Zir-Banit. i. 517. 
Zon^ iv.'44. 
Zopyrus, his project for taking Babylon. 

ii. 440; outrage of Sataspes on his 

daughter, iii. 30. 

, grandson of the former, iL 444. 

Zoroaster, i. 181 ; meaning of the name,* 

iii. 455. 
Zoster, Cape, iv. 284. 
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